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Art.  I. — Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of 
Dressmakers  and  Milliners,     London.     1848. 

We  have  not  altogether  sliut  the  door  of  this  Review  against  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  female  members  of 
the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  wo  have  more  than  once  addressed 
ourselves  especially  to  our  female  readers ;  and  in  pointing  to  the 
fair  examples  of  saintly  church  women  of  old,  we  endeavoured  to  pro- 
voke those  of  our  own  day  to  a  godly  rivalry  in  love  and  good 
works,  hoping  to  see  them  tread  in  the  shining  footsteps  of  their 

freat  forerunners.  We  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  these 
igressions  from  the  sterner  road  of  theological  discussion ;  and 
would  rather  hope  that  we  raised  some  sparks  of  pious  emulation, 
some  warm  desires  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  service 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Church. 

But  as  in  our  former  remarks  we  concerned  ourselves  exclu- 
sively with  the  condition  and  duties  of  the  higher  orders,  we  are 
now  minded  to  step  out  of  that  high  circle,  where  there  is  so  much 
that  is  pure  and  good,  and  to  descend,  not  only  into  the  lower, 
but  into  the  darker  states  of  female  life.  We  cannot  content  our- 
selves with  showing  only  the  brighter  and  purer  side  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  community,  while  we  are  oppressed  with  the  dreadful 
consciousness,  that  there  is  another  portion  in  the  midst  of  us 
which  is  given  up  to  the  advancement  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
which  is  undoing  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  and  is  itself  undone, 
which  is  hurrying  in  sin  and  woe  to  the  fiery  indignation  of  God. 
It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how  many  tread,  and  we  may 
add,  with  unwilling  feet,  the  way  of  certain  death ;  how  many,  from 
the  humbler  classes,  once  daughters  of  the  Church,  arc  among  the 
living  instruments  of  the  Evil  One,  and  are  entirely  in  his  power ; 
how  many  who  have  been  baptized,  are  now  serving  devils  and 
doing  the  work  of  hell — ruined  themselves,  and  now  spreading 
ruin.  We  might  wish  to  cast  such  a  subject  into  the  shade  ;  wo 
might  like  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  to  turn  away  our 
thoughts  from  a  question  so  full  of  pain,  so  beset  by  difficulties, 
so  shunned,  so  feared  by  the  over-refined  and  over-sensitive  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  while  we  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  improved  con- 
dition and  altered  temper  of  the  Church ;  while  we  are  congratu- 
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lating  ourselves  on  the  infusion  of  fresh  Ufe  and  activity  into  a 
once-dormant  body;  while,  with  much  complacency,  we  are  fasten- 
ing our  eyes^n  the  tokens  of  good  that  shine  around  us,  we  can- 
not but  feel  ourselves  urged  to  point  to  one  va^t  and  hideous  mass 
of  living  iniauity,  which  may  well  check  our  over-hasty  congratu- 
lations and  humble  us  to  the  very  dust.  There  are,  doubtless, 
signs  of  renewed  and  awakened  life ;  there  are  gleams  of  hope  in 
the  Church's  sky ;  there  are  the  stirrings  of  heart  inspiring  us 
with  great  thoughts ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  depress  or 
damp  warm  and  ardent  minds  that  turn  from  heavy  times  to  the 
brightening  horizon  of  the  Church.  But  still  let  us  face  our  true 
<;ondition,  and  not  throw  a  veil  over  the  darker  parts  of  our  pre- 
sent state.  The  blots  will  not  disappear,  because  we  refuse  to 
look ;  neither  are  we  riding  on  a  safe  tide,  when  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  rocks.  And  hence,  if  there  are  in  the  midst  of  us  guilty 
multitudes  of  fallen  women,  who  are  contending  daily  against  the 
Church,  who  are  undermining  those  whom  the  Church  is  training 
np,  who  are  sapping  out  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  are  themselves  a  sort  of  hving  suicides — but 
surely  it  is  wise  bravely  to  look  this  mighty  evil  in  the  face. 

With  fallen  women  we  have  hardly  dealt  at  all ;  the  painfulness 
of  the  subject,  the  difficulty,  the  delicacy,  have  been  among  the 
excuses  with  which  we  have  tried  to  shift  off  our  responsibility ; 
but  yet  the  responsibility  is  on  us  still.  We  have  but  to  consider 
one  great  office  of  the  Church,  to  see  the  burden  of  unfulfilled 
duties  that  rests  upon  us ;  we  allude  to  her  office  as  one  who 
should  call  sinners  to  repentance;  who  should  supply  cells  of 
penitence  to  returning  wanderers ;  who  should  go  after  the  lost 
sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  who  should  seek,  as  a  mother,  to  reclaim 
her  erring  daughters  as  well  as  her  erring  sons ;  who  should  im- 
pose penitential  discipline,  and  preach  in  all  its  fulness  the  great 
doctrine  of  Gospel  repentance. 

Now  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  this  office  has  been  but  feebly 
exercised,  and  this  doctrine  of  repentance  but  only  in  part  pro- 
claimed, and  that  with  but  little  system  and  little  discipline.  First 
of  all,  as  regards  male  penitents,  we  see  them  suffered  to  regain  their 
place  without  any  Church  correction,  however  secret ;  any  confes- 
sion of  sin.  Those  who  have  notoriously  brought  scandal  on  the 
Church  have  but  to  "  steady  down,''  as  it  is  called,  "  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,"  and  they  are  admitted,  without  any  profession  of 
penitence  for  that  scandal,  to  the  very  fullest,  highest  privileges. 
The  path  of  return  is  not  rough  or  full  of  shame :  there  is  no  out- 
ward discipline  for  their  outward  acts  of  disobedience. 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  but  partly 

E'  reached ;  the  need  of  restitution  is  left  out ;  it  is  not  insisted  on 
)  the  cases  of  those  who  are  known  to  have  tmnfigressed.    Of 
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those  who  have  given  themselves  to  youthful  lusts,  and  now  grieve 
ovei*  their  stained  and  dishonoured  youth,  how  few  have  made 
restitution ! — ^how  few  have  been  pressed  to  make  it !  Even  when 
they  have  been  brought  to  positive  seriousness  of  life,  they  do  not 
try  to  heal  those  very  wounds  which  they  have  made,  or  to  give 
alms  for  the  reformation  of  that  very  claiss  of  sinners  which  they 
have  helped  to  swell.  They  may  be  merciful  to  the  poor,  generous 
to  hospitals,  promoters  of  schools,  contributors  to  churches ;  in 
these  various  ways  the  feeling  of  penitence  instinctively  breaks 
forth:  they  want  to  do  something  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
their  former  life,  and  they  seize  hold  of  these  more  prominent 
K^hannels  in  which  to  cast  their  penitenUal  offerings.  But  if 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  were  fully  taught  or  fully  preached, 
besides  these  acts  of  general  mercy,  penitential  gifts  would  be 
required  for  the  advancement  of  purity,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen  of  the  opposite  sex.  To  give  to  schools  is  not  to  make  re- 
stitution for  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Repentance  has  not  borne  its 
own  proper  fruit.  Alas !  what  little  aifficulty  would  there  be  in 
supporting  ten  times  the  number  of  female  penitentiaries,  if  male 
penitents  had  acted  up  to  the  principle  of  restitution  !  if,  in 
the  very  way  in  which  they  sinned,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
amends ! 

In  this  way  then,  that  is,  from  this  imperfect  teaching,  the  male 
penitent  really  suffers ;  he  regains  his  place  too  easily,  and  is  not 

Eressed  to  perform  the  penitential  act  proper  to  his  peculiar  sin  ; 
is  penitence  finds  vents,  voluntarily,  in  self-chosen  and  less 
appropriate  alms^giving.  It  would  be  clearly  good  for  him  to 
concern  himself  in  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  daughters  of  the 
Ohurch ;  as  he  has  helped  to  increase  that  degraded  company  of 
inost  wretched  sinners,  so  in  his  altered  and  repentant  state 
should  he  be  taught  to  lessen,  by  all  possible  means,  that  guilty 
host  of  outcast  women.  But  how  fearful  is  the  wrong  done  to 
these  female  wanderers,  when  the  male  penitent  is  not  urged  to 
restitution  !  Not  only  does  he  fail  to  bring  forth  the  proper  fruit 
of  repentance,  but  they  fail  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  repentance : 
that  fruit  would  have  been  for  their  gain ;  but  as  he  directs  his 
penitential  feelings  into  other  channels,  they  are  left  to  wander 
without  hope,  to  sin  without  any  to  call  them  from  their  sin ;  nay, 
as  is  often  the  case,  when  they  arise  and  go  to  the  few  peniten- 
tial hospitals  that  seem  to  invite  them  to  enter  in,  they  are  driven 
from  the  doors  for  want  of  room.  As  it  is,  we  venture  to  say, 
that  not  one  among  a  thousand  male  penitents  has  ever  done 
more  ihtku/mt  sorrow  for  his  companions  in  sin. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  repentance  softened  down 
towards  the  men  who  err,  but  as  it  fails  in  severity  on  the.  one 
sidn,  it  Moe^  ba  «ev«rity  on  the  other :  men  ate  too  easily  lifted 
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up,  women  are  too  pitilessly  cast  down ;  too  little  of  stern  disci- 
pline is  used  towards  the  one,  while  all  the  vials  of  human  wrath 
and  condemnation  are  poured  out  upon  the  other.  The  one  suffer 
too  little,  the  other  too  much.  As  the  legitimate  discipline  of 
the  Church  is  relaxed,  so  the  irregular  discipline  substituted  in 
its  place  wants  that  principle  of  equity,  of  impartiality,  of  pity 
mixed  with  strictness,  which  characterizes  all  the  sentences  of  the 
Church.  How  well  might  the  sin-stained  daughters  of  the  Church 
yearn  for  the  very  severest  forms  of  her  discipline  !  The  world 
passes  upon  them  a  practical  excommunication  far  sterner,  far 
more  pitiless,  far  more  intolerable  than  the  heaviest  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Church ;  for,  by  the  one,  they  are  cast  out  for  ever 
from  the  pale  of  social  intercourse  and  fellowship,  whereas  the 
other  casts  them  out  for  a  season  only,  that,  being  chastened  for 
their  profit  and  put  to  shame,  they  may  be  moved  to  repentance. 
When  repentance  comes,  then  the  door  again  is  opened ;  the 
wanderer  is  welcomed  home ;  the  sentence  is  reversed ;  the  sin- 
ner is  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and,  after  a  certain  penitential 
progress,  is  admitted  into  full  communion,  full  fellowship  with  the 
elect.  How  can  we  compare  with  this  strict,  yet  merciful,  sys- 
tem the  conduct  of  the  world  towards  these  offenders  ?  On  them, 
indeed,  the  world  hurls  its  fearful  "  Anathema  Maranatha,""  the 
words  of  eternal  excommunication,  and  the  door  of  its  pardon  is 
closed  for  ever  against  youthful  sin  in  one  sex,  which  it  over-easily 
fomves  and  forgets  in  the  other. 

Nay,  if  we  venture  to  speak  of  pity,  or  of  milder  foims  of  treat- 
ment, we  run  risks  of  being  accused  of  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the 
vicious ;  of  encouraging  the  young  to  hurry  into  the  ways  of  vice, 
by  offering  them  a  place  of  repentance,  by  preaching  evangelical 
repentance,  by  holdmg  forth  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  by  giving 
them  opportunities  for  the  amendment  of  life.  And  yet,  as 
though  this  strange  fear  of  telling  fallen  women  that  they  may 
be  forgiven  were  deserving  of  marked  reproach,  there  is  no  class 
of  sinners  so  often  specified  in  the  Gospels  as  receiving  our  Lord's 
forgiveness. 

While,  indeed,  we  speak  of  pity,  we  must  not  forget  the  circum- 
stances under  which  so  many  fall ;  we  take  no  true  view  of  the 
degree  of  sinfulness  in  such  a  sin,  if  we  set  it  apart  from  all  its 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  then  gaze  at  it  abstractedly. 
Commonly,  however,  this  sin  is  considered  in  an  abstract  way,  or 
rather,  it  is  looked  upon  in  its  worst  circumstances ;  fallen  women 
are  commonly  supposed  to  have  yielded  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
pleasure — to  have  given  rein  to  their  lust — to  have  been  driven  on 
solely  by  passion,  and  thus  to  have  fallen.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ordinary  history  of  those  who  are  now  treading  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  sin.    Now,  even  if  this  were  a  true  picture  of 
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the  state  of  the  case,  we  should  ask  for  pity  for  those  whom  pa&» 
sion  has  blinded  and  betrayed :  even  to  them  the  doctrine  of  re-> 
pentance  should  be  preached  ;  they  are  not  castaways  or  repro- 
bates at  once,  whatever  they  may  become ;  one  short  course  of 
indulged  passion  is  not  to  shut  them  out  from  all  sound  of  the 
hope  of  pardon.  To  have  fallen  once  is  not  a  Gospel  synonym  for 
lasting  excommunication.  Let  it  be  true,  that  they  had  good 
guides  in  their  youth,  happy  homes,  kind  parents,  holy  training, 
gifts  of  God's  Spirit,  stimng  voices  of  conscience  in  the  midst  of 
their  sin — still,  we  say,  they  should  not  be  utterly  given  up, 
though  they  went  against  all  these  restraining  influences. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  treating  an  exception  as  a  rule. 
All  the  writers  who  have  studied  this  question,  whether  English, 
Scotch,  or  French,  agree  in  telling  us,  that  we  misjudge  the  case, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  mass  of  women  fall  simply  by  the  force  of 
unbridled  passion,  of  an  unrestrained  and  unruly  love  of  pleasure. 
However  disinclined  we  may  be  to  give  up  our  accustomed  view 
of  this  class  of  sinners,  yet  the  more  we  read  and  the  more  we 
inquire  of  those  competent  to  speak,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that,  though  guilty  pleasure  may  come  in  as  a  partial  in- 
citement to  sin,  the  stronger  tempters  are  altogether  of  a  difierent 
kind.  In  short,  inquiry  will  help  to  soften  our  feelings  towards 
these  our  erring  sisters,  by  setting  before  us  the  many  palliating 
circumstances  which  have  combined  in  most  cases  to  lessen  the 
wilfulness  of  the  fall. 

Thus  the  writers  we  allude  to  unanimously  place  Poverty  among 
the  principal  and  most  active  causes  of  female  dishonour.  Over- 
work and  under-pay  stand  out  as  the  most  prominent  temptations 
to  this  sin.  When,  indeed,  we  are  told,  that  the  various  kinds  of 
sempstresses  yield  the  largest  quota  to  these  sinful  hosts,  it  needs 
no  prophets  eye  te  detect  the  hand  of  Poverty  in  the  act  of  beck- 
oning them  on  to  sin.  Poverty,  poverty,  we  repeat,  is  often  the 
principal,  and  pleasure  the  second,  in  these  cruel  woundings  of 
girls'  souls.  "  What," — we  quote  from  a  copy  of  The  Times  which 
is  before  us, — "  What,"  asked  Mr.  Norton  of  the  prisoner,  "  were 
you  paid  for  making  these  shirts!" 

"  jPrisoner. — 2^.  6rf.  a  dozen,  your  worship,  or  2\d.  a  piece." 

"  Mr.  Norton. — What,  2irf.  a  piece !  Well,  that  seems  to  be 
an  improvement ;  for  I  recollect  a  memorable  case  which  came 
before  me,  where  two  women  were  paid  only  \^d,  a  shirt  for  what 
they  made ;  but,  from  the  exposure  that  then  took  place  of  this 
system  of  starvation  and  hard  work,  I  was  in  hope  the  practice 
was  much  improved." 

We  again  take  up  The  Times,  of  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
extract  another  case.     ^'  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  magis- 
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irate,  the  witness  stated  that  the  price  paid  by  the  warehouse 
for  making  the  shirts  was  only  1^.  Gd.  per  dozen ;  and  that  she 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  1^.  3^.  per  dozen ;  but  although,  out  of 
that,  she  had  to  provide  the  needles  and  thread  for  the  work, 
she  allowed  the  prisoner  the  same  amount  as  she  received.  The 
constable  who  captured  the  prisoner  said,  that  upon  going  to  the 
house  where  she  lodged,  he  found  her  in  a  miserable  attic,  entirely 
destitute  of  either  furniture  or  food,  and  still  stretched  upon  her 
bed,  which  consisted  of  a  heap  of  rags  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  room.  She  was  evidently  very  wretched,  and  in  the  last  state 
of  destitution,  and  handed  him  a  duplicate  for  the  articles,  which 
she  said  she  had  pledged  to  save  herself  from  starvation.  When 
asked  if  she  wished  to  say  any  thing,  the  prisoner,  who  was  very 
much  agitated,  assured  the  magistrate  that  what  she  had  stated 
to  the  ofiBcer  was  the  fact.  With  even  incessant  application,  she 
could  not  make  more  than  three  shirts  a  day,  which  only  produced 
her  3|(3^. ;  and  as  she  found  it  impossible  to  exist  upon  that,  she 
was  obliged  to  pledge  the  work,  upon  which  she  obtained  3^.  &d?'* 

Facts  like  these,  which,  alas  !  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
by  those  conversant  with  needlewomen''s  pay  in  our  larger  towns, 
reveal  an  intensity  of  trial  and  a  violence  of  temptation  not  easily 
to  be  withstood.  Whether  it  shall  be  theft  or  dishonour  to  the 
exhausted  frame  and  the  weakened,  hunger-maddened  mind,  seem 
the  only  points  left  for  choice,  and  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  natural  passion  or  appetites  of  the  various  women ;  and  we 
must  not  thmk  that  in  such  an  hour,  when  tlie  mind  is  in  the 
midst  of  vibrations  the  most  terrible,  doubting  whether  hunger 
can  be  driven  off,  or  whether  sin  has  become  something  like  a 
necessity,  we  must  not  think  that  strong  religious  principle  is  at 
the  beck  of  the  agonized  soul ;  we  must  not  think  that  a  tithe  of 
these  poor  women  have  had  any  thing  of  religious  instruction,  or 
any  thing  to  confirm  the  scanty  instruction  which  had  been  picked 
up  by  short  attendance  at  school.  The  educational  statistics  of 
our  larger  towns  show  us  how  little  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad  among  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  while  of  those  who 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  some  scraps  of  religious  knowledge,  the 
greater  part  have  been  hurried  into  busy  life  too  soon  to  have 
received  any  deep  impressions,  and  have  been  under  no  religious 
control  in  the  most  critical  period  of  their  life.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  those  who  fall  into  sin  under 
such  circumstances :  we  see  defects  both  in  our  social  and  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  which,  in  all  fairness,  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  palliating  the  errors  of  the  poor. 

In  speakmg  of  the  effects  of  Poverty  as  a  tempter  on  the  masses 
of  women  employed  as  sempstresses^  we  will  turn  to  another  class 
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ivhioh  also  yields  a  large  number  of  deserters  to  the  ranks  of  sin 
— we  allude  to  the  race  of  inferior  servants,  who  have  the  hardest 
places  and  the  worst  pay.  On  this  point  we  will  quote  a  leading 
article  of  The  Times  of  tJ  une  last,-  which  was  occasioned  by  a  very 
painful  letter,  detailing  the  course  of  the  friendless  and  orphan 
children  who  are  reared  in  our  unions. 

*<  Our  readeri  will  hardly  fkil  to  remember  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  the  week  before  last,  on  the  miserable  prospects  of  a 
large  number  of  the  female  population  in  this  and  other  great  cities. 

•  •  .  .  The  writer  observes,  '  On  attending  a  short  time  since  at  the 
workhouse  of  our  parishes,  I  was  struck  by  the  happy,  contented,  and 
generally  prepossessing  appearance  of  a  hundred  or  two  little  girls,  who 
were  playin^r  in  the  court ;  and  I  inquired  of  the  master,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  what  usually  became  of  them  after  leaving  the  work- 
bouse.      His  reply  was  startling  and  horrifying  in  the  highest  degree. 

*  Why,  sir,  he  replied,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  five  out  of  every  six,  if 
not  nine  out  of  every  ten,  become  street- walkers.     They  leave  here  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  are  usually  put  to  the  poorer  sort  of 
housekeepers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  uneducated  people,  and  use 
the   poor  girls   badly,   expecting  them  to  do  the  part  of  grown-up 
women ;  and  so  they  come  back  to  us  two  or  three  times  over,  till  they 
are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when,  instead  of  coming  back,  they 
take  to  the  streets.'   I  inquired  whether  this  was  the  case  in  other  Lon- 
don workhouses.    He  replied,  *  Yes,'  he  thought  so.    Can  any  thing  be 
more  terrible  to  contemplate  ?     The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  last 
Charge,  made  some  observations  of  very  much  the  same  melancholy  pur- 
port.    He,  too,  had  been  struck  with  the  externals  of  the  Union  schools, 
the  neatness,  the  regularity,  the  happy  and  well-fed  appearance  of  the 
girls,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies.     He  had,  however,  subset 
quently  ascertained  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  turn  out  very  ill.     So 
convinced  are  we  that  such  must  be  the  case,  that  we  have  often  wished, 
yet  almost  feared,  to  see  a  faithful  record  of  the  future  lives  of  these 
children.     Where  children  are  brought  up  under  the  care  of  parents  or 
friends,  their  conduct  and  fortunes  are  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
a  vigilant  circle.     In  these  humble  materials  consists   the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  poor.     The  consciousness  of  occupying  a  place  in 
the  daily  thoughts  of  affectionate  friends  or  inquisitive  neighbours,  has 
a  great  effect  in  sustaining  the  moral  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion,    The  poorest  child  knows  that  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  life,  and 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  land,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
in  those  who  have  known  it  from  its  childhood,  who  will  expect  to  hear 
of  its  career,  who  will  ask  for  tidipgs,  and  will  judge  that  no  news  must 
needs  be  the  worst.     Thus  a  golden  tie  still  binds  to  her  rural  home 
the  poor  girl  who  does  hard  service  in  a  dingy  back  street  of  the  metro- 
polis.    The  unhappy  units  of  life,  turned  out  of  the   great  pauper 
machine,  possess  no  such  aids.    To  them,  heartless  functionaries  supply 
the  place  of  parents  and  friends ;  and  their  companions  in  the  race  of 
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life  only  vie  for  the  priority  of  their  fall.  What  human  eye  weeps  for 
the  poor  workhouse-^rl,  sunk  to  her  irrecoverable  doom  ?  As  she  falls 
so  must  she  lie.  Down  she  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ocean  of  life 
rolls  over  her  as  if  no  such  thing  as.  she  had  ever  seen  the  light  of  day.'* 

In  these  facts  we  have  been  bringing  our  readers  among  the 
stern  realities  of  life  and  of  life'^s  temptations ;  and  some  perhaps 
who  have  treated  female  error  as  though  it  were  all  a  matter  of 
wildness,  may  be  softened  into  pity  as  they  place  before  their 
mind  the  starvation  of  the  drudging,  dreary  needlewomen,  or  the 
trials  of  friendless  workhouse  girls  in  the  grinding  service  which 
they  are  compelled  to  take. 

While  we  wei'e  writing  these  lines,  an  Appeal  reached  us  on 
behalf  of  schools  in  Devonport,  with  a  fresh  view  of  the  poverty 
which  tempts  another  class — the  families  of  sea-faring  men  in  our 
various  ports.  The  "  Appeal  ^^  (a  very  interesting  one  it  is)  tells 
us  that— 

"  The  situation  of  a  sailor's  family  is  peculiarly  forlorn  and  unpro- 
tected. It  is  hut  seldom  blessed  with  a  father's  watchful  eye ;  added 
to  which,  a  sailor,  from  his  habits,  is  proverbially  ignorant  and  careless 
of  domestic  concerns.  The  mother  is  compelled  to  eke  out  the  allow- 
ance reserved  by  the  Government  from  her  husband's  pay,  amounting 
to  about  4«.  6(f.  a  week,  by  employments  away  from  home,  as  hawking 
fish  about  the  streets  of  Devonport  and  other  neighbouring  towns ;  or 
she  toils  day  by  day  with  her  needle  at  plain-work  or  stay-making,  to 
add  a  trifle  (seldom  more  than  2d.  or  Zd,  a  day)  towards  their  support. 
Meanwhile  the  little  ones  are  generally  neglected,  exposed  to  contact 
with  evil  in  every  shape,  almost  without  check  or  hindrance.  A  large 
portion  of  the  girls,  after  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
are  lost  to  God.  A  few  go  to  service :  the  greater  part  either  grow  up 
in  idle  habits  at  home,  or  for  wages  of  \d,  or  1^^.  a  day  are  congre- 
gated together  in  the  houses  of  persons  who  take  in  needlework  from 
the  shops :  deprived  of  religion  or  moral  instruction,  they  contaminate 
one  another.  Pride,  levity,  and  fondness  of  dress,  thus  fostered,  pre- 
pare them  for  entire  degradation." 

But  we  will  now  pass  from  the  power  of  poverty,  coupled  with 
over-work,  to  the  effects  of  over-work  alone  on  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  frame.  We  are  told  by  the  writers  upon  this  subject, 
that  not  only  the  inferior  ranks  of  sempstresses  help  largely  to  fill 
our  streets  with  sin,  but  that  the  higner  classes  of  workwomen, 
the  young  girls  in  not-able  milliners  establishments,  swell  the 
stream  of  guilt.  No  wonder.  When  we  examine  the  mode  of 
life  which  the  better  class  of  milliners'*  assistants  are  wont  to  spend, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  their  fall,  even  though  want  does 
not  goad  them  on.  Over-work  is,  of  itself,  a  tempter  of  great 
strength ;    it  must  be  so ;    God's  law  of  labour  cannot  be  over- 
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done  without  loss  to  body  or  soul,  or  both.  Once  let  persons  be 
forced  to  over-ride  their  strength,  and  exceed  that  sentence  of 
toil  which  is  upon  Adam'^s  family,  and  we  must  expect,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  bodily  and  spiritual  prostration :  we  must  expect 
either  early  decay  of  bodily  powers  or  aemoralization,  or  both.  The 
factory  inquiries  reveal  frightful  views  of  distorted  limbs,  diseased 
and  emaciated  frames,  weakened  minds,  and  utter  oblivion  of  all 
religious  truth  and  principle.  Now  we  believe  the  detestable 
principles  of  the  old  factory  system  are  widely  at  work  at  this 
very  hour,  in  a  large  number  of  milliners'*  establishments ;  that 
is,  though  the  assistants  or  apprentices  may  be  fairly  paid,  they  are 
fearfully  over-worked. 

Mr.  ragef's  excellent  tale  of  "  The  Pageant,""  which  our  readers 
may  remember,  is,  we  fear,  "  an  ower  true  tale ;"'  it  holds  good  at 
this  very  day ;  and  though  he  erred  in  pointing  to  a  particular 
house,  and  spoke  of  facts  which  it  was  hard  to  substantiate  in  law, 
yet  his  account  of  the  sufferings  of  young  milliners  generally, 
without  reference  either  to  the  better  or  worse  class  of  houses, 
was  not  over-coloured.  Indeed,  with  all  the  exertions  which 
that  tale  and  other  revelations  caused  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  young  dressmakers,  the  improvement  in  their  condition  has 
been  but  slight,  and  that  condition  is  indeed  most  terrible.  Thus, 
the  Report  of  "  The  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Dress- 
makers and  MilKners"  for  the  past  year  tells  us,  that  "the 
Committees  have  caused  express  inquines  to  be  made  respecting 
the  hours  of  work,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country  towns ; 
and  the  information  received  justifies  them  in  stating,  that, 
although  there  are  still,  unhappily,  numerous  exceptions,  a  marked 
amelioration  has  on  the  whole  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Association.  The  reduction  which  has  already  been  effected 
must  in  itself  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  contributed  towards  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.'^  Most  rosy  and  hopeful 
words !  but  we  descend  abruptly  from  these  cheerful  strains  to 
something  like  a  "  dead  march,^^  a  lamentable  conclusion.  "  But,^^ 
— that  chilling,  wintry  "  but,''  always  ready  to  freeze  hope, — "  but 
the  Committees  are  still  more  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a  general  impression  among  those  who  are  connected 
with  this  occupation,  that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  hours  of 
work  will  be  reduced  to  twelve  per  diem ! ''  Can  this  be  true 
in  a  Christian  land?  Are  the  delicate  frames  of  mere  girls 
ground  do^n,  exhausted,  withered,  by  this  inhuman  trade, — by 
labour,  that  runs  over  the  twelve  hours  of  man's  day  of  labour  ? 
Are  all  the  show  and  glitter  and  gaiety  and  fine  apparel  and 
fashionable  attire  of  the  women  of  higher  rank  bought  at  the 
price  of  such  suffering  of  mind  and  body  as  is  involved  in  labours 
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of  such  lengtE  i  la  it  true  that  the  female  drudges  of  the  higher 
female  world  are  oppressed  with  something  that  approaches  the 
reality  of  Egyptian  bondage!  Talk  of  slavery  abroad, — surely 
we  want  a  Wilberforce  at  home ;  surely  the  step  of  humanity 
must  now  move  amid  silks  and  satins,  and  there  find,  in  the  midst 
of  rustling  brocades  and  gay  bonnets  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the 
pale  victims  of  English  cruelty. 

The  first  causes  of  all  these  unholy  tasks  are  to  be  found  in  the 
unthinking  crowd  of  refined  women,  who  flutter  in  the  luxurious 
and  elegant  scenes  of  gay  life.  With  these  frightful  facts  of 
female  suffering,  the  gay  plumage  that  we  see  abroad  drives  our 
thoughts  into  the  heated  rooms  where  the  exhausted  and  fainting 
girls  prepare  the  show,  and  ball-room  splendour  seems  like  a 
guilty  signt,  as  we  remember  the  midnight  watches  of  those  who 
deck  the  female  part  of  those  brilliant  scenes. 

Alas  !  alas  !  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of  us !  What  under- 
currents of  misery  there  are,  which  do  not  meet  the  eye  as  it 
glances  along  the  gUttering  shops  of  our  large  towns  !  The  world 
has  a  gay  frontispiece,  but  there  are  hideous  pages  in  the  book. 
Think  of  these  multitudes  of  girls,  living  upon  '^  the  general  im<r 
pression  ^^  which  they  are  to  be  -^  gratified  to  learn,^'  that  '^  at  no 
very  distant  period '' — ^some  ten  years,  we  suppose — "  the  hours  of 
work  will  be  reduced  to  twelve  per  diem !  God  help  you,  poor 
ehildren  of  the  needle  !  sadder  words  we  never  read ;  surely  we 
may  say,  that,  not  only  ^^  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"*^ 
but  that  hope  is  itself  an  unhopeful  thing,  when  we  are  to  cheer 
ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  twelve  hours^  toil  ^^  at  no  distant 
period.**^  There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  these  fearful  practices  ; 
we  know  of  those  who  rule  their  establishments  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and,  being  deeply  warmed  with  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
truly  care  for  those  over  whom  they  are  put  in  charge.  May 
their  number  be  increased,  for  they  are  but  few  as  yet ! 

And  what  comes  of  all  this  over-work  ?  for  to  this  point  we  must 
return.  The  results  may  be  guessed ;  the  young  dress  makers 
are  utterly  unfit  to  meet  temptation  ;  mind  and  body  being  over- 
taxed, are  unequal  to  contend  with  the  suggestions  of  evil,  whether 
in  themselves  or  others ;  the  whole  system  is  in  a  weak  and  morbid 
state,  overwrought,  and  fluctuating  between  nervous  excitement 
and  depression.  After  more  than  twelve  hours^  toil,  can  we 
expect  the  well-balanced,  well-judging,  calm,  and  self-possessed 
mind  ?  Can  the  soul  be  in  its  heiuthful  and  vigorous  state,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  temptation  with  all  the  vigour  needful  for  the 
victory?  Surely  the  poor  victims  are  caught  by  the  tempter 
when  they  are  least  prepared ;  and  if  any  milk  of  human  kindness 
or  equity  xvj^  in  our  veins,  we  must  at  le^  mix  pity  with  reproof 
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when  we  see  them  fall  under  such  trying  circumstancefi.  Nop 
is  it  surprising  that  they  should  in  some  soi*t  rush  to  ruin.  While 
some  in  their  weakened  state  are  besieged  and  fall,  others,  when 
the  hated  wheel  of  labour  stops  at  last,  yearn  for  some  pleasure  to 
fill  the  little  pause,  some  excitement  to  stimulate  the  sinking  pulse, 
some  mirth  and  cheerfulness  to  brighten  the  scanty  leisure  of  this 
dreary,  drudging  life.  This  love  of  pleasure,  at  all  times  natural 
in  the  young,  is  of  course  apt  to  take  a  morbid  turn  when  all  the 
frame,  bodily  and  spiritual,  is  in  a  morbid  state ;  and  we  may  be) 
sure  that  excess  of  toil  will  always  have  a  reaction  in  excess  of 
pleasure  ;  the  one  extreme  is  the  parent  of  the  other ;  the  string 
of  the  bow,  stretched  too  tightly,  breaks  at  last ;  the  mind  and 
body,  strained  beyond  their  due  mark,  become  disordered  and 
unstrung.  Hence,  the  fevered  lip  is  tempted  to  quaff  the  cup  of 
guilty  lueasure,  which,  in  its  cooler  hour,  it  would  have  spumed 
ror  guileless  relaxation. 

Having  seen,  then,  another  form  of  temptation  which  besets 
the  females  of  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  we  wilt  pass  from  the  fruits 
of  over^work  to  still  another  cause  of  ruin  that  prevails  in  our 
manufacturing  towns,i — the  mixture  of  sexes  in  factories.  In 
&ctories  certainly  great  improvement  is  taking  place;  but  im- 
provement is  a  comparative  term,  and  effects  the  most  frightful 
follow  the  combination  of  girls  and  youths,  as  it  is  at  present 
managed.  The  evils  of  this  combination  are  indeed  aggravated 
by  one  of  the  causes  of  sin  just  discussed,— .-we  mean,  over-work ; 
there  comes  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  especially  of  sensual 
pleasure,  where  the  true  law  of  labour  has  been  transgressed* 
We  were  lately  told  by  one  before  whom  the  painful  fact  had  been 
brought,  that,  out  of  a  large  number  of  factory  girls,  confirmed 
last  year  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north, 
not  one  had  kept  her  purity.  All  had  fallen ;  all  came  as  peni- 
tents to  that  holy  rite.  A  large  portion  of  this  mischief  was  laid 
to  the  mixture  of  sexes  at  time  of  work,  or  to  the  congregating 
of  the  young  when  work  ceased.  We  must  remeipber  also,  as 
bearing  upon  this  particular  point,  that  the  promiscuous  living  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes  paves  the  way  to  ruin,  by  loosening 
true  notions  of  purity  and  decency  in  early  life  :  the  principle  of 
modesty  h^  been  diluted  at  home,  and  thus,  when  the  girl  grows 
up,  and  is  thrown  with  companions  of  the  opposite  sex,  she  has 
not,  so  to  speak,  a  fair  start ;  she  does  not  come  properly  armed 
for  the  attack ;  her  modesty  has  already  been  lowered,  and  the 
bloom  of  natural  feeling  has  been  rubbed  off.  The  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  whether  in  town  or  country,  lay  the  foundation  of  much 
sin ;  and  we  hail  the  erection  of  model  lodging-houses  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  practical  instruments  for  the  improvemeai 
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of  the  morals  and  modesty  of  the  poor.  Mr,  Talbot,  the  secretary 
of  "  The  London  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females, 
gives  us  some  fearful  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  We  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  single 
sample  of  these  facts.  "  From  a  paper  read  by  C.  Bowles  Fripp, 
Esq.,  at  the  statistical  section  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  it  appears  that  in  Bristol  there  were  in  1839, 

556  families,  each  occupying  part  of  a  room. 
2,224  .         .         •         •         •  one  room  only. 
2,412  .         .         •         •         •  close  and  confined  apartments. 
4,752  children  above  seven  years  old  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with 
their  parents." 

We  need  not  indeed  multiply  facts  of  this  kind,  as  even  in  the 
best  country  parishes  it  is  hard  to  find  cottages  sufficiently  lai^ 
or  so  well  arranged,  as  to  accommodate  the  inmates  with  due 
regard  to  proper  separation  of  sexes.  Neither  will  we  speak  at 
large  upon  the  defects  of  education,  the  want  of  schools,  the 
hurried  preparation  for  confirmation,  the  example  of  parents,  the 
fascination  of  attentions  from  persons  of  higher  rank  than  them- 
selves ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  considered  when  we  pass  judgment 
on  the  fallen  daughters  of  the  Church.  Enough,  we  trust,  has 
been  shown  to  dissipate  the  idea,  strongly  fixed  in  many  minds, 
that  the  mass  of  erring  women  go  astray  out  of  mere  wantonness 
and  love  of  pleasure ;  and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  host  of  palliating 
circumstances  that  greatly  lessen  the  wilfulness  of  their  sin.  We 
think,  too,  that  what  we  have  said  is  enough  to  show  there  is 
urgent  need  for  considering  and  for  improvmg  the  condition  of 
the  whole  race  of  women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  There  must 
be  some  great  defects  in  the  social  system,  where  vice  can  fairly 
claim  for  itself  so  large  a  number  of  palliating  circumstances ; 
and  while  we  freely  confess  the  need  of  an  expanded  ecclesiastical 
system,  to  give  educational  and  other  direct  religious  advantages 
to  the  poor,  yet  over-work  and  over-labour  come  rather  within  the 
scope  of  civil  jurisdiction,  guided  by  a  Christian  spirit. 

Now  we  must  not  sit  down  in  the  bewildered  inactivity  of  despair, 
as  though  all  these  social  evils  breaking  out  into  so  much  vice 
were  beyond  a  remedy.  Many  remedies  may  be  required,  and 
many  may  be  difficult  to  procure ;  but  still  the  improvement  of 
the  female  population  is,  at  least,  to  be  attempted,  even  though 
there  may  seem  small  prospects  of  any  considerable  success.  For 
ourselves,  looking  to  these  two  great  tempters,  poverty  and  over- 
work, whether  acting  alone  or  in  concert,  we  cannot  but  be  con- 
vinced that  a  vigorous,  well-directed,  and  well-managed  system  of 
female  emigration,  stands  out  at  once  as  the  most  effectual  means 
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of  checking  these  strong  enticements  to  sin.  To  drain  off  to 
some  degree  the  surplus  female  population,  is  the  work  that  at 
once  presents  itself  to  our  thoughts.  We  may  increase  schools, 
multiply  churches,  but  these  will  not  raise  wages  nor  buy  bread. 
They  may  help  the  besieged  to  hold  out  longer  in  time  of  siege, 
but  this  is  all ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  a  close  room 
cannot  be  borne  without  hurt  both  to  soul  and  body;  and  we 
little  know  the  power  of  hunger  in  loosening  principle,  where 
principle  has  taken  root.  We  must  reduce  the  number,  to 
reduce  the  temptations  of  women ;  and  if  we  treat  them  as  so 
many  ''  hands,^^  the  business-like  and  mechanical  view  of  the  sex, 
we  nnd,  that  while  we  have  an  excess  at  home,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  these  living  implements  of  industry  abroad.  Our 
colonies  ask  for  female  immigration.  The  last  of  the  colonization 
circulars  issued  by  Government,  furnishes  us  with  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  want  of  women,  while  so  many  thou- 
sands are  pining  in  England  for  the  very  scantiest  subsistence. 
In  New  Brunswick  we  are  told  that  '^  labour,  such  as  the  business 
of  the  country  requires,  is  both  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  1000 
good  and  healthy  labourers  {with  their  families^  equal  to  5000 
souls)  would  find  employment.^^  Of  South  Australia  it  is  said, 
that  ^^  young  unmarried  females,  who  emigrate  to  South  Australia 
vnthout  friends  or  relations  on  board,  are,  on  arriving  in  the 
colony,  at  once  removed  from  the  vessel,  bringing  them  to  a 
house  in  Adelaide,  where  every  necessary  comfort  is  in  readiness 
for  their  reception.  They  are  placed  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  matron ;  and  a  committee  of  ladies  have  benevolently 
imdertaken  to  assist  them  in  finding  suitable  employinent  :^  this 
is  proof  enough  of  the  demand.  In  New  Zealand  we  read  that 
"  dairy  women  and  respectable  female  servants  were  much 
wanted.'^  When  we  come  to  wages,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
want,  not  of  needlewomen,  but  of  sertants.  In  New  South 
Wales,  a  plain  cook'^s  wages  vary  from  24:1.  to  28?.  per  annum ; 
dairymaids,  from  171.  to  251.;  housemaids,  from  ISL  to  281. 
In  Van  Diemen'^s  Land  the  same  class  of  servants  varies  from 
101.  to  251.  per  annum ;  and  needlewomen  in  that  colony  can 
obtain  201.  to  30?.  a  year.  To  a  well-governed  system  of  female 
emigration  we  therefore  look,  as  the  means  of  raising  the  price  of 
female  labour  here  to  such  a  height  as  to  supply  at  least  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  frame  by 
over-work. 

As  regards  the  female  population  that  remains  at  home,  many 
measures  for  its  improvement  present  themselves.  Increased 
provision  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  better  arrangement  and 
sab*diyimon  of  rooms,  are  points  deeply  to  be  considered  by  all 
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owners  of  such  property.  The  matter  should  be  more  lookdd 
into ;  country  Squires  may  profitably  traverse  their  estates,  and 
inspect  the  accommodation  which  their  cottages  afford.  In  such 
an  inspection  they  will  find  much  to  shock  them ;  and,  doubtless^ 
many  will  be  moved  to  lessen  the  evils  which,  for  want  of  inquiry, 
they  Uttle  suspect  to  exist.  In  large  towns,  so  great  is  the  num* 
ber  of  friendless  and  orphan  girls  who  live  by  the  needle,  and  lire 
condemned  to  hide  themselves  in  wretched  comfortless  attics,  that 
we  feel,  if  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  houses  could  be  pro-* 
vided  for  them  after  their  work,  many  would  be  saved  from  the 
ways  of  sin.  A  model-lodging  for  needlewomen  would,  we  con- 
ceive, be  a  great  boon;  and  if  there  were  a  common  hall  fol^ 
breakfast  and  tea,  they  might,  by  their  combined  resources,  have 
sufficient  nourishment  as  well  as  fellowship.  Such  a  house  placed 
under  rule,  and  conducted  on  good  principles,  might  save  many 
a  lonely  girl  from  seeking  for  false  excitement,  and  nui*rying  from 
her  silent  dreary  garret  to  gay  scenes  of  dissipation.  We  wiU 
not  venture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  more  religious  preven- 
tives that  are  now  urgently  required :  more  schools,  increased 
pastoral  visitation  and  watchfulness,  plainer  speaking  in  our  pul* 
pits  on  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  according  to  Apostolic  exampleSL 
warmer  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  we  raise,  longer  ana 
more  carefulpreparation  for  confirmation— these  are  points  which 
press  themselves  into  our  minds^  but  on  which  we  will  not  trudt 
ourselves  to  speak  at  length. 

While  we  are  thus  hopefully  busying  ourselves  with  fair 
schemes  for  the  prevention  of  female  vice,  we  feel  ourselves 
drawn  back  to  the  consideration  of  their  state  who  have  already 
fallen.  Preventive  measures  may  benefit  the  children  that  are 
growing  up  in  the  perilous  atmosphere  of  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
but  there  are  thousands  already  sick  in  soul,  already  under  the 
power  of  sin,  already  leprous  and  unclean.  What  is  to  be  done 
for  that  large  mass  of  women,  young  in  years,  yet  deeply  steeped 
in  sin  ?  We  have  considered  the  palliating  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  fall ;  we  have  required  that  these  circumstances 
should  be  fairly  weighed  in  the  measurement  of  their  guilt,  under 
the  full  impression  that  the  just  and  candid  consideration  of  their 
case  would  rouse  pity  and  deep  compassion  ;  we  are  sure  that 
these  feelings  of  pitifulness  will  rise  in  those  who  have  hitherto 
too  hastily  condemned  or  left  the  fallen  to  lie  in  the  pit,  as  though 
it  were  a  wilful  and  self-chosen  fall.  But  if  there  is  cause  for 
compassion,  then  surely  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  sigh  over  our 
fallen  sisters,  at  the  thought  of  all  the  wasted  beauty,  and  youth, 
and  health  yielded  to  purposes  most  vile  and  draggled  in  the  dirt. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  aching  hearts,  ae  amid  our  own  safe 
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11011860)  with  all  the  privilege  of  our  holy  faith,  our  thoughts  turn 
to  those  perishing  multitudes  who  have  been  beaten  down  by 
temptations  we  have  never  known.  Surely  Christian  pity  ia  not 
to  end  in  sighs  or  bitter  thoughts ;  surely,  with  all  this  sin  and 
wretchedness,  these  beginnings  of  hell  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  need 
vigorous,  enerffetic,  self^denymg  compassion ;  we  need  some  ffreat 
and  active  encbavours  to  lift  up  them  that  are  fallen,  in  the  Name 
of  Him  **  Who  reoeiveth  sinners,^'  to  search  out  with  all  earnest 
love  the  stray  sheep  caueht  in  the  thickets  of  this  evil  world  and 
almost  dead.  The  Ohurcn  must  be  up  and  doing  in  this  cause ; 
the  members  of  the  Ohurch  must  hasten  to  g^ve  holy  shelter  to 
those  who  can  be  fetched  back.  All  that  we  can  see  of  practical 
compassion  is  here  and  there  some  dismal  house  at  the  outskirts 
of  a  town,  entitled  "  a  Penitentiary,^'  and  calculated  to  receive  but 
a  scanty  feUowship  of  penitents.  If  we  put  all  these  Penitentiaries 
together,  we  find  them  utterly  unequal  in  magnitude  to  the  evil 
with  which  they  cope,  ill-supported,  scraping  on  from  year  to  year 
with  a  sort  of  consumptive  hfe,  and  attracting  little  sympathy  or 
interest.  An  increase  of  penitentiaries  is  loudly  callea  for,  as  the 
first  step  of  practical  pity.  The  sentence  of  utter,  final  excom* 
munication  passed  by  the  world  on  fallen  women,  must  not  be 
allowed  any  longer  to  violate  the  plain  terms  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace ;  mercy  must  practically  be  shown,  and  places  of  refuge, 
houses  of  mercy,  supplied  for  those  who  are  moved  to  rise  up  and 
confess  their  sins*  The  Church  cannot  without  peril  shrink  from 
taking  this  cause  in  hand.  It  has  been  pushed  aside  too  long. 
The  subject  is  not  to  be  dropped  by  common  consent ;  souls  are 
perishing ;  a  great  burden  of  neglect  is  on  us.  A  plain  duty  ia 
plainly  put  before  us. 

But  not  only  do  we  want  an  increase  of  penitentiaries,  we  want 
the  true  preaching  of  the  true  doctrine  of  evangelical  repentance. 
We  know  that  this  doctrine  is  not  every  where  taught  in  this 
divided  land,  in  all  its  fulness  of  severity  or  of  hope  ;  easier  and 
smoother  roads  have  been  devised  for  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
sinned ;  the  house  that  has  been  laid  low  by  sin  is  often  run  up  in 
rash  haste,  and  plastered  over  with  untempered  mortar.  And, 
alas  I  the  imperfect  views  of  repentance  now  abroad  have  found 
their  way  into  the  greater  part  of  the  few  penitentiaries  that 
exist ;  most  of  these  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of  mistaken 
religionists ;  and  while  we  give  them  all  praise  for  sincerity,  for 
zeal,  for  pure  intention,  for  the  conscientious  inAision  of  their 
own  principles,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  imperfection  of 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  repentance.  Hence  we  see  the  need 
for  the  sound  part  of  the  Church  taking  up  this  neglected  cause^ 
that  sounder  doctrine  may  bo  brought  to  bear  on  those  who.  desire 
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to  escape  their  sins.     The  true  sinfulness  of  then*  sin,  and  the 
true  nature  of  repentance,  and  the  true  terms  of  forgiveness,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  effectual  repentance,  these  great  features  of  true 
systematic  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.     Unless  there  is  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  all  is  wrongly — all  imperfectly  done ; 
the  foundation  is  not  laid  on  Gospel  truth,  but  on  mistaken  and 
deficient  views  of  it.     Those  who  in  Holy  Baptism  were  indeed 
regenerate,  and  then  fell  from  grace  given,  take  of  course  far  too 
tender  a  view  of  their  sin,  if  they  are  taught  that  they  were  never 
new-bom,  never  children  of  God,  never  members  of  Christ,  never 
influenced  by  the  Spirit,  but  have  the  regenerating  gift  yet  to 
receive.     We  see  at  once  how  they  can  excuse  their  fall,  when 
they  are  told  they  were  in  an  unconverted,  unregenerate  state ; 
"  how  could  we  have  stood,  how  could  we  have  resisted  the  devil 
or  our  own  lusts,""' — they  may  well  ask, — "  when  we  were  carnally 
alienated  from  God  ? "     Though  they  may  see  that  their  course 
was  sinful,  they  will  at  once  palliate  it  by  saying  it  was  natural, 
and  that  no  grace  gave  them  the  power  of  resisting  the  motions 
of  the  natural  man.     They  fly  to  a  doctrine  that  dilutes  their 
guilt ;    they  do  not  see  it  in  its  true  blackness,  as  a  continued 
grieving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  daily  desecration  of  tem- 
ples of  the   Holy  Ghost ;  and  thus  they  only  repent  of  lesser 
sinfulness  than  that  for  which  they  are  really  accountable  before 
God;  repentance,  at  all  times  apt  to  fall  short  in  depth  and 
intensity,  starts  with  too  low  a  standard,  and  thus  falls  infinitely 
beneath  the  requirements  of  the  case.   How  grievous  is  it  to  think 
that  those  who  come  to  houses  of  repentance  should  there  be 
checked  in  their  proper  task,  instead  of  receiving  sound  teaching  I 
The  Apostle  St.  Faul  teaches  the  Church  the  true  mode  of  dealing 
with  those  who  have  fallen  into  hurtful  lusts ;  he  lays  down  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  both  giving  them  the  real 
view  of  the  nature  of  their  sin,  and  of  the  hope  of  pardon  and 
renewal  of  spiritual  life,  when  he  exclaims  to  this  very  class  of 
sinners  (for  though  his  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  sinners  of  the 
stronger  sex,  it  is  of  course  applicable  to  both),  *'  AVhat,  know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  for  ye  are  not  your  own  l  '^ 

In  any  true  penitentiary  this  should  be  the  foundation,  the 
ground-work  of  all  teaching.  The  sinners  must  be  told  that  they 
have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  own  bodies  which 
He  has  consecrated  ;  here  they  see  the  heinousness  of  their  sin ; 
and  in  the  same  words  that  represent  the  greatness  of  their  guilt, 
is  contained  the  call  to  repentance,  and  the  hope  of  a  revival  of 
their  spiritual  life.    "  What  I ''  he  argues,  "  do  you  see  what  you 
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are  about  i  Hasten  to  auit  your  sins  ;  repent  of  yielding  your 
consecrated  bodies  to  sucn  gnilty  ways ;  the  very  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  still  in  you,  not  utterly  quenched  or  driven 
out,  is  a  call  to  repentance,  and  full  of  promise  of  pardon/^ 
Penitentiaries  deeply  imbued  with  these  divine  principles  are 
required  in  these  perilous  times,  that  the  Church  may  fulfil  its 
omce  in  calling  smners  to  repentance.  May  Grod  raise  up 
friends  for  the  Magdalenes  of  our  day  !  We  will  only  add,  that 
we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  a  Church  penitentiary  is  about  to 
be  formed. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  measure  are  comprised  in  an  inter- 
esting publication  by  the  Bev.  J.  Armstrong,  Y  icar  of  Tidenham, 
and  author  of  several  valuable  works.  We  cordially  wish  success 
to  his  benevolent  efibrts. 
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Abt.  II. — Florentine  History,  from  the  earliest  authentie  records  to 
the  {Recession  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
By  Henry  Edward  Napier,  Captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy^ 
F.R.S.     6 vols.     London:  Moxon.     1846—1848. 

"  We  judge  of  the  future,  divining  from  the  past,''  is  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  fruit  of  all  physical  science  and  all  historical 
philosophy.  But,  alas  !  though  this  principle  holds  equally  true 
m  the  affairs  of  life  as  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  passions 
and  interests  of  mankind  exert  such  a  disturbing  influence  on 
their  judgment  in  matters  of  human  action,  that  the  stem  and 
cutting  rebuke  of  our  Lord,  addressed  by  Him  to  those  who 
represented  the  public  opinion  of  that  day,  may  be  applied  with 
.equal  correctness  to  the  thinking  majority  of  almost  every  age. 

"  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky 
is  red  ;  and  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  foul  weather  to-day,  for  the 
sky  is  red  and  lowering.  0  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face 
of  the  sky  ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?" 

And  yet  it  should  not  be  so  ;  for  the  laws  of  Providence  are  as 
invariable  as  those  of  nature.  The  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is 
as  clearly  discernible  in  the  history  of  communities  as  in  that  of 
material  forms.  As  the  diseases  of  the  body  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  particular  forces,  and  recognized  by  the  appearance  of 
special  symptoms,  so  is  it  with  Churches  and  States — in  every 
instance  the  same  cause,  under  the  same  circumstances,  must  and 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  excep- 
tion to  a  Divine  law,  whether  that  law  refer  to  man  or  to  nature, 
to  Providence  or  to  grace.  For  the  laws  of  God  are  but  the 
various  reflections  of  His  eternal  and  unchangeable  attributes, 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  medium  through  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted, or  the  surface  on  which  they  rest. 

If  history  be  studied  with  a  continual  reference  to  this  tran- 
scendent principle,  with  a  view  not  merely  to  anmse  or  entertain — 
not  to  defend  a  cause  or  support  an  opinion — but  to  discover,  and, 
having  discovered,  to  attune  the  mind  and  direct  the  conduct  of 
mankind  in  accordance  with  the  universal  laws  of  God's  provi- 
dential government — then  it  is  the  noblest  of  studies,  always  ex- 
cepting those  which  bear  immediate  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
man.  By  such  a  course  we  may  arrive,  as  surely  as  by  a  reverent 
study  of  nature,  at  an  apprehension  and  contemplation  of  the  glory 
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of  the  Godhead,  as  manifested  in  His  works.  Thus  may  we  learti 
to  train  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  unison  with  the  attributes  oi 
the  All-holy ;  thus  may  we  secure  for  ourselves  and  others  the 
temporal  prosperity  annexed  to  a  certain  line  of  action,  by  the 
irreversible  decree  of  the  All-powerful. 

There  is,  too,  another  light  in  which  the  study  of  history  may 
be  made  available  to  the  highest  temporal  and  spiritual  ribeds  of 
man,  in  that  it  develops  the  strife  of  human  passion,  and  displays 
the  whole  stren^h  and  weakness  of  man  ;  placing  before  our  eyes 
in  energetic  action  all  those  forces  which  lurk  in  the  inner  being 
of  every  one,  with  more  or  less  capacity  of  power ;  and  represent- 
ing, with  clear  outline  and  lively  colouring,  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  alternately  bless  and  curse  the  individual  and  the  community* 
Studying  history  in  this  manner,  we  see  in  it  a  powerful  and  truth- 
ful delineation  of  man  as  he  universally  is ;  of  ourselves  as  we 
might  become,  were  we  subjected  to  the  same  influences,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  motives.  And  thus  we  learn  lessons  of 
moral  and  practical  wisdom,  which  are  equally  profitable  for  a  true 
knowledge  either  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  t£at  deeper  mystery^ » 
our  own  heart. 

With  objects  similar  to  these,  Gaptain  H.  £.  Napier  has  com- 
piled,  with  great  care  and  great  clearness,  the  six  thick  volumes 
of  his  Florentine  History,  a  work  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
terrible  energy  and  the  powerful  effects,  both  for  good  and  evil,  of 
unbalanced  pnnciple  and  undivided  power.  Monarchy,  aristocracy, 
democracy,  and  ecclesiastical  ambition  appear  upon  the  Italian 
stage;  now  singly  dominant,  and  now  contending  at  one  time 
for  supremacy,  at  another  for  existence.  And  each  in  its  turn 
changes  from  the  benefactor  to  the  scourge  of  the  people,  nay,  fre- 
quently exhibits,  at  the  same  moment,  qualities  and  tendencies 
which  raise  whilst  they  lower,  which  curse  whilst  they  bless,  the 
state  or  the  town  subjected  to  their  influence ;  afibrding  incon- 
testable evidence  that  neither  of  these  principles  is,  without  the 
counterpoise  of  its  antagonistic  element,  capable  of  producing 
either  eitvofila  or  Bvirpa^ta,  of  ensuring  the  just  regulation  and 
due  administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  solid  and  permanent  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  Florentine  history  tells  us,  like  that  of 
every  state  which  has  ever  existed,  that  we  might  as  well  expel 
either  hydrogen  or  oxygen  from  water,  as  aristocracy  or  demo- 
cracy from  social  and  political  life ;  it  tells  us  that  we  might  as 
well  expect  a  human  body  to  walk  erect  without  a  spine,  as  a  state 
to  be  permanently  prosperous  without  the  presence  of  monarchy. 

Nor  is  the  Florentine  history  less  profitable  as  a  picture  of 
human  life  in  many  of  its  most  interesting  aspects,  as  a  magazine 
of  the  moat  stirring  impulses  and  striking  incidents.     There  is 

c2 
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the  wild  disorder  of  the  darker  ages  :  there  is  the  heroic  lawless- 
ness of  the  ensuing :  there  is  the  creative  energy  of  awakening 
civilization — awakened  by  freedom  to  weep  over  its  fall :  there  is 
the  dark  and  dreary  despotism  of  succeeding  times :  and  lastly, 
there  is  the  glorious  reign  of  Leopold  the  First,  one  of  the  few 

freat  men  whose  greatness  is  attested,  not  by  misery  which  he 
as  inflicted,  but  by  the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon 
his  fellow-creatures.  Every  scene  indeed  of  this  five-act  drama 
can  furnish  instruction  to  those  who  seek  it. 

And  then  there  are  tales  of  vengeance  to  chill  the  blood ;  and 
of  sorrow  to  force  the  tear ;  and  of  wild  generosity,  and  high 
honour,  and  passionate  love  to  charm  the  fancy  and  enlist  the 
feelings. 

Italy  has,  indeed,  ever  been  the  land  of  all  that  is  wonderful 
and  beautiful  either  in  art  or  nature ;  each  province,  nay,  each 
town,  possesses  its  own  charter  of  renown,  its  own  claim  on  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.  And  Tuscany  demands  pre-eminently 
our  notice  and  our  gratitude,  in  that  she  has  twice  been  the  civi- 
lizer  of  Western  Europe. 

It  was  to  Tuscany  that  the  able  and  beneficent  Tarchun  led 
his  well-appointed  and  well-disciplined  colony,  bringing  with  him 
the  art  and  science  of  Ass)Tia  and  Egypt,  and  introducing  those 
civil  and  political  institutions,  the  beneficent  influence  of  which  is 
still  felt  in  the  Old  World,  and  has  now  reached  the  New.  It 
was  to  Tuscan  wisdom  and  Tuscan  skill  that  Rome  owed  all  that 
was  valuable  in  her  constitution,  and  all  that  raised  her  in  earlier 
ages  above  the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountain  and  the  wood.  To 
Mastarna,  the  Servius  TuUius  of  Roman  romance,  she  owed  those 
political  and  municipal  institutions, which,  however  impaired  by  the 
sordid  self-interest  and  ungovemed  violence  of  her  native  bar- 
barians, were  the  foundation  of  her  greatness,  and  have  been  the 
original  from  the  more  or  less  exact  copies  of  which  Europe  has 
thenceforth  been  pleased  to  mould  her  forms  of  civic  order  and 
national  strength..  From  Tuscany,  Rome  obtained  her  public 
ceremonies  and  her  religious  rites.  From  Tuscany,  her  archi- 
tecture. In  fact,  Tuscany  was  to  Rome  what  Aristotle  was  to 
Alexander,  though  she  requited  her  as  Joash  did  Jehoiada. 

And  again,  in  after  times,  it  was  a  Tuscan,  the  Lucumo 
Mecaenas,  whose  fostering  care  supported,  guarded,  and  brought 
forward  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age ;  Virgil  would  have  been 
a  homeless  outcast,  Horace  a  needy  adventurer,  but  for  the 
protection  and  generosity  of  that  truly  great  man.  Nor  was  his 
systematic  and  universal  patronage  of  true  genius  in  every  depart- 
ment of  taste  and  letters  his  only  merit ;  he  possessed  another 
excellence  of  equal  value,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  a  reviewer. 
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He  could  not  tolerate  mediocrity :  one  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  had  dictated  the  famous  couplet  of  Horace  on  this  subject ; 
for  whilst  his  heart  and  his  house  were  open  to  the  literary 
giants  of  his  day,  they  were  inexorably  closed  against  the  dwarfs 
— the  Blackmores,  Masons,  and  Greens  of  his  time — in  short, 
he  loved  wits,  but  hated  witlings;  distinguishing  them  much 
in  the  same  way  that  some  persons  do  Newfoundlanders  and 
Lapdogs. 

And  passing  over  the  decline  and  fall  of  Roman  dominion  and 
European  civilization,  and  the  succeeding  ages  of  darkness  and 
disorder,  the  first  glimmer  of  returning  light  greets  us  from 
Tuscan  genius,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  bursting  day  gilds  the  valley 
of  the  Amo.  It  was  the  Florentine  Dante  who  waked  with  a 
master^s  hand  the  spell  that  had  been  silent  for  ages;  it  was 
Florence,  which,  at  a  later  period,  became  the  birthplace  of  the 
imitative  arts.  It  was  Tuscan  taste  and  Florentine  munificence 
which  gently  restored  to  life  the  long  defunct  spirit  of  Roman 
literature,  and  offered  a  secure  asylum  to  the  learning  of  Greece. 

And  a  mere  allusion  to  the  fact  will  serve  to  remind  our 
readers,  how  much  the  earlier  poets,  even  of  our  own  land,  owed 
to  the  influence  of  the  strains  which  first  arose  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amo. 

We  may  well,  then,  devote  a  portion  of  our  existence  to  study- 
ing the  history  of  such  a  people  as  the  Tuscans ;  such  a  city  as 
that  of  the  Florentines ;  and  though  at  the  first  view  we  may 
feel  almost  aghast  at  the  sight  of  six  thick  volumes,  let  us  but 
plunge  boldly  into  the  work  before  us,  and  we  shall  soon  forget 
our  fears  and  our  qualms.  It  is  WTitten  in  a  simple  and  easy 
style  ;  the  narrative  is  lucid,  the  pictures  are  well  drawn,  great 
research  has  been  shown  in  the  examination  of  authorities,  and 
great  impartiality  in  the  account  of  facts,  though  the  opinions 
expressed  are  at  times  far  from  correct,  and  we  have  noted  one 
or  two  inaccuracies  such  as  must  necessai'ily  occur  in  the  first 
edition  of  so  laborious  a  work. 

Thus,  when  about  to  relate  the  history  of  the  spoliation  of 
Venice,  our  author  prefaces  his  narrative  by  saying — 

"  Monarchy,  although  beneficial,  and  perhaps  requisite,  to  suppress 
disorder,  and  calm  unsettled  states  ere  civil  liberty  be  planted,  yet  in  all 
its  aspects  necessarily  tends  to  evil ;  for  self-gratification  is  the  main* 
spring  of  human  actions,  and  sovereigns  with  greater  temptation,  possess, 
from  education,  far  weaker  habits  of  self-control  than  other  men." — ^Vol. 
iv.  p.  136. 

We  know  not  which  most  to  admire  here — the  faulty  reasoning 
or  the  false  conclusion.     We  should  have  imagined  no  surer 
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remedy  for  absolute  republicanism  than  the  careful  perusal,  not  to 
say  compilation,  of  the  Florentine  history ;  for  why  was  Florence 
torn  to  pieces  by  factions  i  why  did  she  finally  sink  under  the  sway 
of  a  tyrant  i  Simply  because  she  wanted  that  only  sure  safeguard 
of  freedom,  a  legitimate  and  constitutional  king. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  those  minute  errors  which  must  almost 
necessarily  occur  in  works  of  this  nature,  we  cite  the  following : — 

"  The  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.,  died  in  1159  :  twenty-three  cardi- 
nals out  of  twenty-eight  united  in  choosing  Rolando  de*  Paperoni  as  bis 
successor :  he  was  a  native  of  Siena,  and  became  afterwards  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  HI." 

Celebrated  he  was  for  humbling  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of 
his  time,  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  and 
he  has  obtained  a  less  equivocal  celebrity  as  the  patron  of  learning 
and  piety,  and  the  successful  champion  of  Italian  freedom,  but 
his  name  was  not  de^  Paperoni,  his  family  name  was  Uandinelli  \  his 
father  Ranuccio  Bandinelli  having  two  sons,  the  one,  Rolando, 
afterwards  Alexander,  the  other  a  layman,  whose  descendants 
adopted  the  epithet  Paparoni,  in  addition  to  their  original  patro- 
nymic, with  the  view  of  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  junior 
branches  of  the  family,  and  of  vindicating  their  claim  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Pope. 

Having  thus  discharged  the  irksome  duty  of  criticism,  let  us 
proceed  to  give  some  further  idea  of  the  excellent  work  under  con- 
sideration. The  origin  and  early  history  of  Florence  are  involved 
in  much  obscurity ;  its  nucleus  would  appear  to  have  existed  from 
remote  antiquity  as  a  suburb  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Fiesole — 
that  city  which  was  destined  to  fall  beneath  the  rising  power  of 
its  once  insignificant  dependant.  Neither  in  the  times  of  Etrurian 
independence  nor  Roman  dominion  does  Florence  figure  in  the 
drama  of  the  world  ;  but  in  the  ages  of  anarchy  and  misrule  which 
followed  the  dismemberment  of  the  western  empire,  the  lily  of  the 
Arno  began  to  lift  up  her  head  above  her  companions,  and  the 
very  tempest  which  snook  her  from  summit  to  base,  only  gave  her 
elasticity  of  stem  and  strength  of  root. 

"  In  a  public  instrument  of  the  year  774,  Florence  is  mentioned 
rather  as  a  suburb  of  Fiesole,  than  an  independent  city ;  and  even  in 
801,  a  curious  document  given  in  Giovan-battista  Ubaldini's  history  of 
his  own  family  (by  which  several  of  them  are  made  knights  of  the 
golden  spur),  describes  it  as  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  general 
misery.     This  expression  related  to  what  then  remained  of  the  city,  as 

^  See  Muratori  passim,  aqd  the  ins^ptioo  in  the  Chui'ch  of  San  Giovanne  di 
Laterano. 
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the  term  is  '  derelicit*  and  not  destroyed.  Neitlier  was  it  the  custom  at 
that  epoch  to  appoint  pastors  where  there  was  no  flock,  or  a  mere  rem- 
nant •  •  .  •  And  yet  two  bishops  of  Florence  seem  to  have  existed  during 
the  time  of  Narses.  Moreover,  in  the  acts  past  at  Rome,  confirming 
those  of  the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  681,  the 
name  of  Reparato,  Bishop  of  Florence,  is,  according  to  Borghini,  to  be 
seen  '• .  •  •  There  is  .  .  •  .  reason  to  suppose  that  Tuscany,  under  the 
Lombards  and  Charlemagne,  was  governed  according  to  the  system  of 
Longinus,  in  departments  presided  over  by  a  duke,  for  as  late  as  786  we 
read  of  a  Reginald,  Duke  of  Chiusi,  and  a  Guindibrand,  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  between  that  epoch  and  806,  the  date  of  Charlemagne's  will, 
counts  were  probably  substituted,  and  the  higher  title  reserved  for  the 
general  governor  of  Tuscany An  exposition  of  the  various  trou- 
bles that  afflicted  Italy  from  Charlemagne's  death  in  814  until  the  coro- 
nation of  Otho  the  Great  in  962  is  unnecessary :  Florence  shared  in  the 
general  misery  ;  yet  in  this  universal  darkness  the  embryo  republic  was 
gradually  but  unconsciously  forming  and  preparing  itself  for  coming 

events During  these  dark  times  we  have  but  meagre  accounts  oi 

Florence :  Otho  I.  is  said  to  have  enlarged  its  territory  from  three  miles 
to  six  in  the  year  962  ;  and  his  grandson  to  have  appointed  Hugo, 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  his  vicar  in  Italy,  about  983,  who  established  his 
court  at  Florence,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  great  talent,  but  extreme 

licentiousness,  until  a  vision  reformed  him Sigonius  affirms  that 

Florence,  as  well  as  Pisa  and  Genoa,  began  to  make  a  figure  about  the 

year  1003 Whether  Florence  was  or  was  not  so  distinguished  is 

uncertain ;  but  that  she  enjoyed  that  progressive  state  of  prosperity 
which  justifies  the  assertion  of  Sigonius,  may  be  inferred  from  subse- 
quent indications  of  national  independence,  while  improving  the  oppor- 
nity  afforded  to  all  the  infant  states  for  the  achievement  of  their  liberty^ 

during  the  wars  of  Ardoino  of  Ivrea,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria 

Altogether  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  the  internal  freedom  of 
most  Tuscan  cities  very  early  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  no  effi- 
cient governor  existed,  when  the  country  was  convulsed  by  civil  war, 
and  when  each  town,  consulting  only  its  own  interests,  sided  with  either 
monarch,  and  extracted  concessions  from  both." — pp.  28 — 54. 

In  the  year  1010  occurs  the  first  great  event  of  Florentine 
history,  the  capture  of  Fiesole,  and  absorption  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  among  the  citizens  of  Florence.  It  were  a  weari- 
some task,  to  give  a  minute  and  necessarily  succinct  account  of 
the  struggles  between  the  Popedom  and  the  Empire,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries — a  contest,  in  which  Florence  universally 
sided  with  the  Church  against  the  throne.  Yet  in  reading 
the  fuller  narrative  of  Captain  Napier,  there  is  much  to  interest 
and  improve.     The  devout  and  heroic  Matilda  arrests  our  sym- 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  28. 
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pathy,  whilst  contending,  under  the  banner  of  the  Church  which 
she  adored,  for  the  heritage  of  her  father's  house  and  the  freedom 
of  her  native  land ;  and  we  view,  with  a  painful  admiration,  the 
mighty  chiefs  who  struggled  with  an  energy  and  a  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  for  secular  despotism  or  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  It  is  a  mischievous  notion,  and  one  which  has  of  late 
years  done  much  evil  to  ardent  minds,  that  where  a  struggle  is 
going  on,  there  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrpng,  i.  e.  that  where 
there  are  two  combatants  engaged  in  a  contest,  one  of  them  must 
be  decidedly  in  the  right,  and  the  other  decidedly  in  the  wrong ; 
80  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  choose  our  side  in  the  fray.  Now, 
the  real  truth  revealed  by  Scripture,  and  exemplified  by  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  is,  that  frequently  both  parties  are  in  the 
wrong.  We  might  with  as  much  reason  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  one  of  the  three  evil  principles  which  con- 
tend for  pre-eminence  in  man'*s  heart — the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life — as  to  determine  in  every 
case  where  two  parties  are  striving  for  supremacy,  which  of  them 
is  in  the  right.  St.  James  tells  us  plainly  enough  ^^  from  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  amongst  us,'' — we  need  seek  no  further 
for  the  motives  which  actuated  either  Pope  or  Emperor. 

It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we 
obtain  any  incontestable  proof  of  Florentine  freedom ;  the 
first  authenticated  act  of  independent  power,  is  a  contract  with 
the  castle  and  town  of  Pogna,  in  the  Val  d'Elsa  in  1101,  where 
the  two  consuls  are  named  as  representatives  of  the  Florentine 
people,  who  on  their  part,  promise  to  defend  those  of  Pogna 
against  all  enemies  except  the  Emperor  or  his  nuncios,  without 
allusion  to  Matilda  or  any  other  superior*.  During  this  century, 
two  destructive  fires  visited  the  city,  consuming  amongst  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  the  whole  of  the  archives  of  the  state. 
These  calamities  were  considered  as  Divine  judgments,  inflicted 
for  the  heretical  and  sceptical  opinions  of  many  of  the  citizens,  and 
their  various  breaches  oi  the  moral  law.  It  is  pleasing  to  turn 
from  such  subjects,  to  an  instance  of  that  strict  and  chivalrous 
honour,  which  always  shines  forth  most  brilliantly,  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  found  in  juxtaposition  with  a  prevalent  system  of 
outrage  and  crime. 

"  Whatever,"  says  our  author,  "  may  have  been  their  private  im- 
morality, the  Florentines  as  a  people  seem,  at  this  time,  not  only  to 
have  had  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours,  hut  to  have  deserved  it 
also ;  the  Pisans,  who  were  then  in  the  full  tide  of  military  and  com- 
mercial glory,  on  sending  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  of  Majorca, 

»  p.  86.    - 
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requested  them  to  protect  Pisa  from  an  apprehended  attack  of  the 
Lucchese,  its  hitterest  enemies.  The  Florentines  accepted  this  charge 
without  hesitation,  equipped  a  strong  force,  occupied  a  position  two 
miles  from  that  city,  and  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  the  entrance  of 
any  Florentine  into  the  town  ;  the  old  men,  with  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  allies,  alone  remained  there,  and  the  object  was  to  prevent 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  from  darkening  the  minds  of  absent  citizens, 
which  might  tarnish  the  reputation  of  their  women,  or  reflect  on  the 
honour  of  Florence.  Despite  of  this  penalty,  one  soldier  had  the  au- 
dacity to  enter  the  forbidden  place,  and  was  instantly  condemned  to 
death;  the  aged  Pisans  vainly  petitioned  for  his  pardon,  and  lo  save 
him,  forbad  the  execution  of  any  sentence  on  their  territory.  The 
Florentine  general,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  bowed  to  their 
commands,  but  determining  neither  to  suffer  a  breach  of  discipline,  nor 
encourage  the  repetition  of  a  crime  which  might  dishonour  his  country, 
he  purchased  a  field  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  in  the 
name  of  Florence,  and  hanged  the  culprit  there  in  despite  of  every 
supplication  from  the  Pisans." — ^Vol,  i.  p.  100. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  course  both  of  the  external  and 
internal  history  of  Florence.  Slowly,  but  surely,  we  perceive  the 
sphere  of  her  dominion  enlarge,  till,  from  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  barely  included  her  own  walls,  we  see  it  embrace  a  large 
portion  of  Tuscany — like  those  concentric  circles  produced  by  a 
stone  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water — and,  as  those  circles  cease  to 
exist  when  they  have  reached  their  largest  circumference,  so  does 
the  Florentine  Republic  disappear  from  view  when  Siena  alone, 
of  all  her  early  rivals,  remains  unconquered  by  foreign  arms  and 
unenslaved  by  domestic  treason — Siena,  the  last  stronghold  of 
Italian  freedom.  The  internal  history  of  Florence  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  The  people,  at  first  oppressed,  but  never  en- 
slaved, by  the  nobles,  continually  struggled  forward  to  acquire, 
first,  freedom,  then,  power,  and,  lastly,  predominance.  The  defeat 
of  the  Uberti,  the  most  powerful  of  the  aristocratic  houses,  who 
had  almost  monopolized  the  supreme  power,  was  their  first 
achievement ;  they  next  supported  one  party  of  the  nobles  against 
the  other ;  and  they  lastly  succeeded  in  overpowering  and  actually 
crushing  the  whole  caste,  going  to  the  outrageous  length  of  de- 
priving them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  political  rights  of 
citizens. 

Freedom,  however,  is  not  the  possession,  however  it  may  be 
the  boast,  of  an  unrestrained  democracy.  That  state  is  not  free 
which  is  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  any  single  power, 
for  every  unlimited  power  is,  in  itself,  incompatible  with  liberty, 
whether  it  be  swayed  by  a  despotic  monarch,  an  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, or  a  rampant  democracy.    Nor  is  this  all ;  even  the  sem- 
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blance  of  liberty,  or  the  portion  of  it  which  may  for  a  time  be 
possessed  by  an  ochlocracy,  must  ere  long  give  place  to  some  more 
stable  form  of  government ;  and  happy,  strangely  happy,  is  that 
democratic  Republic  which  falls  under  anything  short  of  a  simple 
and  oppressive  despotism ;  wc  cannot  call  to  mmd  any  instance  c^ 
so  fortunate  a  lot.  The  liberties  of  Florence  succumoed  through 
the  showy  virtues  of  a  succession  of  great  citizens  to  the  base 
and  imbecile  tyranny  of  their  descendants ;  and  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  due  time  was  compelled  to  resign  its  ill-gotten  and  ill- 
used  authority  to  the  present  family,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms. 

Returning  from  this  anticipatory  summary  of  events,  many  oS 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  notice  at  greater  length,  let  us 
survey  once  more  the  earlier  phases  of  Florentine  existence,  and 
give  a  few  extracts  which  may  show  that  Italian  daily  life,  both 
private  and  public,  was  in  the  middle  ages  that  wild,  and  strange, 
and  romantic  thing  wliich  poets  picture  and  ladies  dream  ;  tboi^ 
full  of  faults,  it  may  prove  a  relief  from  considerations  of  the  three 
Destinies  of  modem  days.  Yes,  unpoetic  as  our  philosophers  and 
economists  may  be,  they  have  their  three  Destinies — Pounds, 
Shillings,  and  Pence. 

''In  the  year  1215,  according  to  an  ancient  manuscript  published 
from  theBuondelmonti  Library,  Messer  Mazzingo  Tegrini  de'Mazzingbi 
invited  many  Florentines  of  high  rank  to  dine  at  his  villa  near  Camp!, 
about  six  miles  from  the  capital ;  while  still  at  table  the  family  jester 
snatched  a  trencher  of  meat  from  Messer  Uberto  degli  Infangati,  who, 
nettled  at  this  impertinence,  expressed  his  displeasure  in  terms  so 
offensive,  that  Messer  Oddo  Anrighi  de'  Fifanti  as  sharply  and  uncere- 
monioQsly  rebuked  him  :  upon  this  Uberto  gave  him  the  lie,  and  Oddo, 
in  return,  dashed  a  trencher  of  meat  in  his  face.  Every  thing  was  im* 
mediately  in  confusion  ;  weapons  were  soon  out,  and  while  the  guests 
started  up  in  disorder,  young  Buondelmonte  de*  Buondelmonti,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Uberto,  severely  wounded  Oddo  Arrighi.  The  party 
then  separated,  and  Oddo  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends  to  consider  the 
offence  ;  amongst  them  were  the  Counts  Gangalandi,  the  Uberti,  Amidei^ 
and  Lamberti,  who  unanimously  decided  that  the  quarrel  should  be 
quietly  settled  by  a  marriage  between  Buondelmonte  and  Oddo's  niece, 
the  daughter  of  Messer  Lambertuccio  di  Capo  di  Ponte,  of  the  Amidei 
family.  This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  unhesitatingly  accepted 
by  the  offender's  family,  and  a  day  was  immediately  nominated  for  the 
ceremony  of  plighting  his  troth  to  the  destined  bride. 

"  During  the  interim^  Madonna  Aldruda  or  Gualdrada,  wife  of  Forese 

de'  Donati,  sent  privately  for  young  Buondelmonte  and  thus  addressed 

him  :  *  Unworthy  ktught !     What !  Hast  thou  accepted  a  wife  through 

fear  of  the  Fifanti  end  Uberti  ? — Leave  her  that  thou  hast  taken^  choose 

tkm  damsei  in  het  flftee^  and  he  henceforth  f$  brt^pfi  and  honoured  gentle^ 
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man.*  In  so  saying,  she  threw  open  the  chamber  door  and  exposed  her 
daughter  to  his  view :  the  unexpected  apparition  of  so  much  beauty,  as 
it  were  soliciting  his  love,  had  its  usual  consequence.  Buondelmonte's 
better  reason  was  overcome,  yet  he  had  resolution  to  answer,  '  Alas  I 
It  is  now  too  later — *  No,*  replied  Aldruda,  'thou  canst  even  yet  have 
her ;  dare  but  to  take  the  step,  and  let  the  consequences  rest  on  my  head.* 
— '  /  do  dare,*  returned  the  fascinated  youth,  and  stepping  forward,  again 
plighted  a  faith  no  longer  his  to  give. 

••  Early  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  very  day  appointed  for  his 
original  nuptials,  Buondelmonte  passed  by  the  Porta  Santa  Maria 
amidst  all  the  kinsfolk  of  his  first  betrothed,  who  had  assembled  near 
ihe  dwellings  of  the  Amidei  to  assist  at  the  expected  marriage,  yet  not 
without  certain  misgivings  of  his  faithlessness.  With  a  haughty 
demeanour  he  rode  forwaid  through  them  all,  bearing  the  marriage  ring 
to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  leaving  her  of  the  Amidei  with  the  shame 
of  an  aggravated  insult  by  the  choosing  the  same  moment  for  a  violation 
of  one  contract  and  the  consummation  of  a  second ;  for  in  those  days^ 
and  for  centuries  after,  the  old  Roman  custom  of  presenting  a  ring  long 
before  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  was  still  in  use. 

'*  Such  insults  were  then  impatiently  borne.  Oddo  Arrighi  assembled 
his  kindred  in  the  no  longer  existing  church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Porta,' 
to  settle  the  mode  of  resenting  this  affront,  and  the  moody  aspect  of 
each  individual  marked  the  character  of  the  meeting  and  all  the  vindic- 
tive feeling  of  an  injured  family.  There  were,  however,  some  of  a  more 
temperate  spirit,  that  suggested  personal  chastisement,  or,  at  most,  the 
gashing  of  Buondelmonte's  face  as  the  most  reasonable  and  effectual 
retribution.  The  assembly  paused,  but  Mosca  de*  Lamberti,  starting 
suddenly  forward,  exclaimed,  '  Beat  or  wound  him  as  ye  list,  but  first 
prepare  your  own  graves,  for  wounds  bring  equal  consequences  with  death. 
No .'  mete  him  out  his  deserts  and  let  him  pay  the  penalty  ;  but  no  delay. 
Up  and  he  doing.     Cominciamo  a  fare,  c/ii  poi,  cosafatto  capo  ha,* 

"  This  turned  the  scale,  and  Buondelmonte  was  doomed,  but  according 
to  the  manners  of  that  age,  not  in  the  field,  which  would  have  been 
hazardous,  but  by  the  sure  though  inglorious  means  of  noonday  murder ; 
wherefore  at  the  very  place  where  the  insult  was  offered^  beneath  the 
battlements  of  the  Amidei,  nay,  under  the  casement  of  the  deserted 
maiden,  and  in  his  way  to  a  happy  expecting  bride,  vengeance  was  pre- 
pared by  those  fierce  barons  for  the  perjurer. 

'*  On  Easter  morning,  1215,  the  murderers  concealed  themselves 
within  the  courts  and  towers  of  the  Amidei,  which  the  young  and 
heedless  bridegroom  was  soon  to  pass,  and  he  was  soon  after  seen  at  a 
distance  carelessly  riding  alone  across  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  on  a  milk- 
white  palfrey,  attired  in  a  vest  of  white  woollen  cloth,  a  white  mantle 
thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  the  wedding  garland  on  his  head.  The 
bridge  was  passed  in  thoughtless  gaiety,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  time-worn  image  of  the  Roman  Mars,  the  last  relic  of  heathen 
worship  then  extant,  when  the  mace  of  Schiatto  degli  Uberti  felled  him 
to  the  ground ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  grim  idol  the  daggers  of  Oddo 
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and  his  furious  kinsmen  finished  the  savage  deed ;  they  met  him  gay 
and  adorned  for  the  altar,  and  left  him  with  the  bridal  wreath  still 
dangling  from  his  brow,  a  bloody  and  ill-omened  sacrifice.  The  tidings 
of  this  murder  spread  rapidly,  and  disordered  the  whole  community  of 
Florence ;  the  people  became  more  and  more  excited,  because  both  law 
and  custom  had  awarded  due  penalties  for  faithless  men,  and  death  was 
an  unheard  of  punishment. 

"  Buondelmonte*s  corpse  was  placed  on  a  bier,  with  its  head  resting  in 
the  lap  of  his  affianced  bride,  the  young  and  beautiful  Donati,  who 
hung  like  a  lily  over  the  pallid  features  of  her  husband,  and  thus  united 
were  they  borne  through  the  streets  of  Florence.  It  was  the  gloomy 
dawning  of  a  tempestuous  day,  for  in  that  bloody  moment  was  un- 
chained the  demon  of  Florentine  discord;  the  names  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibeline  were  then  for  the  first  time  assumed  by  noble  and  commoner 
as  the  cry  of  faction,  and  long  after  the  original  cause  of  enmity  had 
ceased,  they  continued  to  steep  all  Italy  in  blood," — Vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 
191. 

However  peculiar  and  characteristic  of  an  age  of  violence,  and 
a  nation  of  romance,  this  tale  may  be,  our  readers  will  scarcely 
enter  into  the  state  of  feeling  which  could  embroil  two  powerful 
and  friendly  states  in  war,  for  the  sake  of  a  lapdog.  We  should 
have  expected  that  the  stern  republicans  of  renovating  Italy 
would  have  left  such  brawls  for  weak  women  or  depraved  courtiers, 
the  scions  of  a  luxurious  aristocracy,  or  the  minions  of  an  effemi- 
nate court.  But  no ;  human  nature  is  the  same  every  where, 
when  unenlightened  by  philosophy  or  religion — the  same  in  in- 
ward reality  whatever  variations  it  may  show  on  the  surface — and 
the  heirs  as  well  as  the  votaries  of  republican  institutions  furnish 
us,  by  their  own  conduct,  with  ample  proof  that  their  idolized 

Erinciples  do  not  raise  them  too  far  above  the  level  of  common 
umanity,  too  far,  we  mean,  for  the  gaze  of  such  mere  mortal 
royalists  as  ourselves ;  whether  it  be  from  a  kind  consideration 
for  the  weakness  of  their  brethren,  or  from  a  desire  to  attract  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  might  be  repelled  by  the  display  of  too 
stern  a  virtue,  too  unerring  a  judgment,  too  keen  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  poor 
misguided  monarchist  does,  whilst  hearing  the  harangues  of  the 
noble-hearted  democrat,  feel  convinced  of  his  own  darkness  of 
reason  and  vileness  of  heart,  he  has  only  to  turn  from  the  words 
of  his  eloquent  instructor  to  his  actions,  to  derive  a  store  of  in- 
exhaustible comfort  for  his  wounded  spirit.  Does  he  hear  of  the 
expensive  nature  of  regal  government,  and  the  economy  of  free 
institutions !  He  has  but  to  compare  the  expenditure  of  Pisis- 
tratus  with  that  of  Cleon — the  taxes  levied  by  Charles  I.  with 
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those  imposed  by  William  of  Orange.  Does  he  stand  abashed 
as  the  republican  points  out  to  him  the  immense  size  of  the 
armies  of  kings !  He  has  but  to  place  in  two  columns,  side  by 
side,  the  army  lists  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  pacific  successors. 
Does  he  quail  under  the  glance  of  the  Chartist  orator,  as  he  dwells 
on  the  folly,  the  luxury,  the  petulance  of  a  feeble  and  selfish 
oligarchy,  on  the  whims  of  kings  that  have  deluged  nations  with 
blood,  and  the  private  piques  of  favourites  that  have  ruined  mighty 
states  ?     Let  him  read  the  sad  tale  of  the  Gardinal'^s  Lapdog : — 

"  At  his  coronation  *  ambassadors  were  present  with  magnificent 
retinues  of  distinguished  gentlemen  and  their  retainers,  from  all  the 
Italian  states,  and  amongst  these  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  embassies 
were  conspicuous.  The  two  republics  were  then  at  peace,  but  a  silly 
misunderstanding  at  a  private  entertainment  is  said  to  have  caused 
those  wars  which,  after  centuries  of  mischief,  only  ended  in  the  second 
and  final  subjection  of  Pisa,  when  Florence,  herself  exhausted,  was 
almost  at  the  termination  of  her  race  as  an  independent  city. 

"  It  happened  that  a  certain  Roman  cardinal  invited  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  to  his  house,  where  one  of  them,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  little  dog  belonging  to  their  host,  begged  it  as  a  present :  next  day 
the  Pisan  embassy  was  feasted,  and  the  dog,  already  promised  to  the 
Florentine,  attracted  equal  admiration ;  a  similar  request  followed,  and 
the  cardinal  forgetting  his  previous  engagement,  answered  it  as  gra- 
ciously. Scarcely  had  the  guests  departed  when  the  animal  was  sent  for 
by  the  Florentine  ambassador ;  then  came  the  Pisan  messenger,  but  all 
too  late.  The  two  dignitaries  met,  restitution  of  the  dog  was  imme- 
diately demanded  and  as  decidedly  refused  :  sharp  altercation  ensued, 
swords  were  soon  drawn,  and  an  affray  succeeded  in  which  the  Pisans 
overcame  by  their  superior  numbers.  The  manners  of  the  age,  however, 
did  not  admit  of  such  a  termination,  both  Florentine  factious  united 
against  the  Pisans,  and  even  volunteers  from  the  capital  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  former  ;  the  affair  had  now  become  serious,  almost  national, 
and  the  Florentines  took  ample  revenge.  The  Pisan  ambassadors 
complained  to  their  government,  and  their  haughty  countrymen  trusting 
to  great  naval  power  and  consequent  influence  on  the  trade  of  Florence, 
seized  all  the  merchandise  of  that  state  which  was  within  their  grasp, 
and  refused  any  satisfaction,  while  the  latter  carried  its  forbearance  to 
a  point  of  humiliation  that  proves  the  great  importance  of  its  commer- 
cial relations  with  Pisa.  The  Florentines  offered  to  take  an  equal 
number  of  bales  of  tow,  or  any  other  rubbish,  however  vile,  in  lieu  of 
the  goods,  and  afterwards  indemnify  their  own  merchants,  so  that  some 
shadow  of  satisfaction  might  be  exhibited  to  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
national  reputation ;  adding,  that  if  this  also  failed  their  ancient  friend- 
ship must  cease,  and  war  be  the  only  alternative.  '  If  the  Florentines 
inarch  we  will  endeavour  to  meet  them  half-way ^   was  the  contemptuous 

*  That  of  Frederic  II. 
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answer  of  Pisa.  War  was  therefore  declared,  and  in  July  the  armies 
met  at  Castel  del  Bosco,  in  the  Pisan  territory,  Florence  being  probably 
assisted  by  Lucca,  as  the  Lucchese  historians  assert ;  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  former  at  that  early  period  could  have  ventured 
alone  to  war  with  so  powerful  an  adversary.  A  long  and  bloody  battle 
ending  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pisa,  satisfied  the  honour  and  soothed  the 
pride  of  Florence,  while  thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pisan^ nobility,  convinced  the  people  that  this  victory  was  a 
palpable  instance  of  Divine  retribution  for  the  arrogance  and  injustice 
of  their  adversaries.*'— Vol.  i.  pp.  198 — 200. 

But  whatever  were  the  follies  or  the  faults  of  the  Florentines,  their 
merits  were  in  many  ways  transcendent,  their  high  and  undaunted 
spirit,  their  ardent,  though  in  some  degree  unenlightened,  love  of 
freedom,  their  wise  policy  and  merciful  conduct,  these  are  enough 
to  immortalize  them  even  had  neither  the  awful  Dante  nor  the 
gentle  Petrarca  sprung  from  their  race — even  had  the  sculptors 
and  painters,  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Florence  never 
lived. 

By  their  high  and  undaunted  spirit,  they  struggled  through 
difficulties  which  would  have  overpowered  a  feebler  race ;  their 
love. of  freedom  was  both  the  proof  and  the  parent  of  every  manly 
excellence  ;  by  their  wise  policy  they  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  the  people  of  the  towns  or  districts  which  they  gra- 
dually  conquered,  thus  making  every  fresh  acquisition  an  integral 
portion  of  the  state,  and  by  their  merciful  conduct  in  the  moment 
of  victory  they  have  left  a  name  behind  them  which  it  is  painfully 
difficult  to  match  in  the  history  of  civilized  man. 

One  instance  of  this  last  merit  we  cannot  avoid  citing  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  long  as  we  have  lingered 
amongst  its  pages.  At  the  siege  of  Semifonte,  a  revolted  town, 
great  courage  was  shown  on  both  sides  ;  every  exertion  had  been 
made  by  the  Florentine  consul  to  ensure  success,  his  reputation 
was  at  stake,  for  he  had  been  commanded  to  leave  the  place  if  it 
did  not  surrender  within  a  given  time  :  he  however  persisted  in 
defiance  of  his  orders.  Often  had  the  attack  been  made  and 
repelled.  At  length  he  determined  to  risk  every  thing  on  one 
general  assault : — 

"  ....  the  storm  raged  in  every  quarter :  shouts,  groans,  the  crash  of 
ladders,  and  the  fall  of  steel-clad  men,  echoed  through  the  streets  of 
Semifonte  ;  the  besieged  were  thinned,  faint  and  exhausted ;  and  could 
no  longer  defend  the  weary  circuit  of  their  lines :  the  enemy  kept  bring- 
ing up  fresh  forces  at  every  moment  with  louder  shouts  and  more 
stirring  cheers,  until  the  failing  strength  of  the  garrison  sank  under  their 
gallant  efforts ;  yet  at  this  very  moment,  old  men,  women,  and  even 
children  rushed  desperately  to  Ihe  fight,^  and  flying  parties  hurried  from 
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post  to  post  repulsing  new  assaults.  At  last  the  ramparts  glittered  with 
hostile  lancesi  the  enemy  pushed  bravely  through  the  breach ;  some 
entered  the  gateway,  already  dashed  to  atoms ;  others  hung  from  the 
battlements,  or  strode  the  walls,  aiding  their  comrades,  or  dropped,  arms 
and  all,  into  the  devoted  town.  Terror  spread  wildly  and  universally  ; 
the  people  disperse ;  they  fly  to  the  towers  and  temples ;  women  and 
children  cling  trembling  to  Uie  altars,  or  clasp  the  sacred  cross,  or  fling 
themselves  shuddering  on  the  pavement ;  the  clergy  issue  forth  with 
the  holy  symbols  of  their  &ith,  and  trusting  in  the^God  of  all,  implore 
the  compassion  of  their  conquerors:  sobs,  screams  and  waitings,  fill  the 
air,  and  '  Mercy !  mercy !  *  is  wildly  shrieked  and  wildly  answered. 
Universal  carnage  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  consul  was  suddenly 
beheld  standing  among  the  prostrate  multitude  :  the  sight  calmed  him  ; 
humanity  conquered ;  and  stifling  all  anger  he  allayed  their  terror  by 
the  promise  of  universal  pardon.  It  was  doing  much  to  overcome 
passion  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  more  to  control  a  fierce  exasperated 
soldiery  in  the  moment  of  victory  :  both  of  them  are  honourable  to  the 
general,  the  military  discipline,  and  the  manners  of  an  age  which 
we  are,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  believe,  was  exclusively  barbarous*"-— 
pp.  165,  166. 

Bold  against  their  standing,  and  gentle  to  their  fallen,  foes,  the 
Florentines  advanced  towards  the  summit  of  their  power,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  check  which  they  received  in  the  fatal 
defeat  of  Monte  Aperto.  We  shall,  however,  leave  for  a  moment 
the  current  of  public  affidrs  to  take  a  short  glance  at  the  progress 
of  those  arts  which  were  as  much  the  glory  of  Florence  as  her 
arms: — 

"  In  taking  leave  of  this  century,"  observes  Captain  Napier,  "  we  are 
reminded  that  at  certain  epochs  in  the  world's  progress,  there  is  some- 
times a  majestic  race  of  spirits  that  suddenly  cross  our  view,  and  carry- 
ing every  ^ing  they  touch  to  perfection,  they  then  gradually  disappear, 
and  leave  their  fame  for  future  ages  to  admire  and  fully  appreciate. 
The  fourteenth  century,  and  part  of  the  thirteenth,  was  one  of  these 
glorious  periods  in  Florentine  history;  and  the  mind  is  struck  with 
wonder  to  behold  from  one  small  city,  in  one  single  century,  shine  out 
so  bright  an  assemblage  of  fresh  and  lofty  intellects.  In  law,  in  physic ; 
in  theology,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  ;  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  history, 
ethics,  epistolary  writing,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting ;  it  pro- 
duced, not  one,  but  several  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  men  of  no 
doubtful  fame  ;  some  of  whom  feared  the  point  of  Dante's  poetical  apho- 
rism scarcely  more  than  the  bard  himself. 

**  The  four  Accorsi,  the  two  Del  Garbos,  Alderotti,  Torregiano,  Cas* 
sini,  Bardi,  Dino  di  Mujello,  Barberino,  Bonifazio  Uberti,  Francesco 
Cieco,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Cavalcante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Dante,  Zenobi, 
Giovanni  Andrea,  '  the  Prince  of  Canonists,'  the  three  Vellani,  Dino 
Compagnii  Coluccio  Salutati»  Sacchetti,  Fandolfino ;  and  other  notedf 
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though  inferior,  minds,  such  as  Paulo  and  Bonatti,  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  present  altogether  a  constellation  of  such  intellect  as  dazzles 
the  understanding,  and  makes  us  marvel  how  one  small  conamunity 
could  produce  so  much  so  quickly," — Vol.  ii.  pp.  664,  665. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  great  burst  of  genius  are  thus 
developed  by  Captain  Napier : — 

"  As  in  private  society,  when  decency  is  discarded,  the  range  of  humour 
is  extended,  so  in  that  of  nations  we  sometimes  see  that  where  honesty 
is  trampled  upon  human  energy  is  in  more  vigorous,  though  pernicious, 
activity  ;  no  wonder  then  that  this  age  was  bold,  daring,  and  energetic. 
Ambition  and  rapacity  were  the  ruling  powers,  but  the  former  was  local, 
dispersed,  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments ;  each  predominant  spirit 
was  great  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  country ;  yet  few  filled  all 
Italy  with  their  fame,  and  scarcely  any  had  a  general  European  reputa- 
tion. A  multitude  of  fierce  and  brilliant  fires  were  burning,  both  for 
good  and  evil,  the  common  illumination  was  splendid  and  equalized  ; 
Europe  gazed  at  it  from  afar  with  admiration,  perhaps  respect,  but  only 
knew  it  as  a  whole.  In  this  state  literature  alone  became  the  object  of 
general  interest ;  it  spread  with  a  universal  light,  it  belonged  to  all 
countries  and  no  faction  ;  tyrants,  kings,  and  republics  equally  honoured 
it,  and  the  fame  of  its  leaders  overspread  the  earth.  The  conjuncture 
favoured  it,  for  the  Italian  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Latin  corrupted, 
and  it  became  an  object  to  separate  the  child  from  a  vitiated  parent,  and 
reform  the  latter.  A  host  of  intellect  burst  upon  the  world,  and,  led 
by  Dante,  permanently  stamped  its  character  on  the  fourteenth  centary." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  650. 

**  In  this  way,"  continues  Captain  Napier,  "  Petrarca  became  the  pro- 
perty not  only  of  Italy  but  of  Europe.  In  an  humble  and  retired  cot- 
tage at  Vaucluse,  attended  only  by  his  rustic  old  man  and  woman,  he 
received  on  the  same  day  letters  from  the  Roman  senator  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Parisian  university,  calling  upon  him,  as  in  rivalry,  to 
receive  the  laurel  crown,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Paris.  The  vener- 
able name  of  Rome,  her  antique  glory,  and  his  own  reverence  for  the 
Eternal  city,  finally  prevailed,  and  in  his  six-and-thirtieth  year  Naples 
received  him  with  honour  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol.  There  a  new 
triumph  awaited  him,  for  Robert,  the  most  learned  monarch,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  after  some  severe  examinations,  added 
his  testimony  to  the  general  voice,  and  entreated  that  Naples  might  be 
the  scene  of  his  coronation.  But  Rome  still  prevailed,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  1840,  Petrarca  received  the  laurel  crown." 

We  cannot  linger  as  we  should  like  on  this  chapter,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  m  the  whole  work,  from  the  retrospect  which  it 
takes  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  manners  and  customs  of  ihe 
fourteenth  century.  For  stirring  events  and  mighty  changes  are 
coming,  and  the  final  struggle  with  Pisa  demands  our  attention. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  how,  through  the  instrumentality-  of  a 
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lapdog,  the  Fforentines  and  Pisans  had  changed  from  warm  friends 
to  determined  enemies. 

A  long  course  of  rivalry  and  hostility  had  more  and  more  em- 
bittered the  enmity  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  The  conduct  of 
the  Pisans  in  uniting  with  the  Visconti,  and  actually  submitting 
to  their  sway,  from  hatred  to  the  Florentines,  still  further  exas* 
perated  the  latter  people ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  the  sub- division  of  his  dominions,  taken 
place,  than  they  determined,  at  every  risk  and  at  every  expense, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  ancient  enemy.  Though 
basely  deserted  by  the  pope  and  the  rest  of  the  allies,  who  had 
leagued  with  them  against  the  Milanese,  they  still  fought  on ;  and 
at  length  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  favoured  their  project. 

'*  The  acquisition  of  Pisa  was  a  serious  affair  at  Florence,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  it ;  a  mere  licence  to  undertake  this  con- 
quest had  already  cost  much,  and  as  yet  (a.d.  1406)  no  more  ground 
was  cleared  for  active  operations  ;  the  remaining  obstacles  were  Ladis- 
laus,  King  of  Naples,  a  young,  wadike,  and  ambitious  monarch  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Ottobuon  Terzo,  an  able,  unemployed  Condottiere,  in 
possession  of  Parma,  on  the  other.  Ladislaus,  then  aiming  at  the  subju* 
g^tion  of  Rome,  at  that  moment  almost  in  anarchy  from  civil  war, 
was  quieted  by  a  promise  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  enterprise; 
and  Ottobuon  Terzo  was  similarly  paralysed  by  a  large  subsidy.  These 
points  settled,  it  was  determined  to  invest  Pisa  so  closely  by  sea  and 
land,  that  every  hope  of  provisions  or  succour  should  be  vain.  The 
Florentine  camp  was  accordingly  pitched  at  San  Piero  in  Grado,  on  the 
river  side,  a  little  below  the  town,  under  the  Florentine  commissioner, 
Maso  degli  Albizzi,  but  more  especially  Gino  Capponi,  whose  commen- 
taries furnish  all  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  siege.  There  were 
Florentines  who  would  willingly  have  relinquished  the  enterprise,  but 
strong  temptation  and  the  majority  prevailed  ;  it  was  popular  as  a  com- 
mercial, a  political,  and  a  personal  object ;  for  Pisa  had  ever  been  a 
secure  position  for  all  the  enemies  of  Florence ;  it  was  the  great  portal 
of  her  foreign  trade,  and  the  object  of  a  bitter,  long-enduring,  and  here-^ 
ditary  hatred.  The  Pisans'  firdt  care  was  to  reconcile  internal  factions, 
and  to  concentrate  all  the  various  flashes  of  party  spirit  into  one  bright 
flame  of  patriotic  indignation  against  a  common  foe:  the  Raspanti  were 
then  in  power,  many  of  the  Bergolini,  with  their  leaders  of  the  Gamba* 
corti  family,  in  exile  ;  all  were  recalled,  and  ancient  quarrels  lulled  into 
present  repose  by  the  mere  threatening  of  the  storm  ;  peace  was  sworn 
to  by  adverse  chiefs  upon  the  sacramental  bread,  and  made  more  solemn, 
if  not  more  binding,  by  a  mixture  of  their  blood  with  the  consecrated 
wine.  But  Giovanni  Gambacorta  returned  as  full  of  vengeance  as 
before,  and,  in  contempt  of  every  oath,  after  being  elected  captain  of  the 
people,  put  Giovanni  Agnello  to  death,  imprisoned  Riniere  de*  Sacchi, 
and  many  others,  all  chiefs  of  the  rival  faction,  and  afterwards  secretly 
drowned  most  of  them  in  the  sea.'* — Vol.  iii.  pp.  11,  12. 
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The  most  feftrleflB  daring  was  shown  by  the  beslegem^  ^ 
most  desperate  courage  by  the  besieged;  and  many  traits  of  indi- 
yidoal  heroism  have  been  recorded.  Examples,  too,  of  the  fero- 
cioiis  cmelty,  then  commonly  practised,  were  not  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  invaders ;  whilst,  day  by  day,  the  hopes  of  the  Pisans 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  their  provisions  more  and  more  scanty, 
and  tito  tyranny  of  GUimbacorta  more  oppressive.  At  length, 
that  miscreant,  finding  that  every  chance  of  rescue  was  gone, 
made  overtures  to  the  enemy.     He  offered  to  surrender  the  city, 

Erovided  that  all  the  personal  enemies  of  his  family,  with  all  their 
ving  children,  should  be  declared  and  treated  as  public  rebels. 
"  He  was,  moreover,  to  have  50,000  florins,  the  government  of 
Bagno,  the  citizenship  of  Florence,  exemption  for  himself  and 
faimly  from  all  tolls  and  taxes,  to  be  under  that  state's  protection, 
besides  several  other  advantages ;  and  his  brother  was  to  be  made 
Bishop  of  Florence,  or  that  failing  to  have  a  pension  instead. 
These  and  other  private  aggrandisements  formed  nearly  all  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  those  regarding  the  public  comprising  o|iIy 
a  general  amnesty,  except  for  Gambacorta's  enemies,  and  exemp- 
tion from  blood,  plunder,  fire,  and  devastation,  both  for  the  city 
and  contado.^ 

A  military  council  was  immediately  summoned  by  the  Floren- 
tine commander ;  first,  to  reconcile  two  officers  of  distinction  who 
had  quarrelled ;  and  secondly,  to  settle  the  mode  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Pisa. 

**  In  this,  the  two  rival  captains  differed,  and  each  being  well  snp-^ 
ported  there  was  much  confasion,  until  Gino  Capponi  (the  commander- 
in-chief)  impatiently  rose  and  thus  shortly  but  sternly  addressed 
them : — 

"  *  You  have  often  declared  that  you  would  conquer  Pisa  by  your 
personal  valour,  and  now  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  open  whichever  of 
her  gates  we  please,  do  you  still  hesitate,  you  vile  and  worthless  gentryi 
for  fear  of  assassination  ?  Are  you  terrified  at  a  besieged  and  starving 
people  ?  No  more  of  this  trifling :  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  enter  by 
the  gate  of  St.  Mark,  and  each  of  you  will  give  strict  command  and 
formal  warning  to  your  soldiers  that  no  tumult  will  be  suffered ;  and 
all  of  you  are  now  commanded,  on  pain  of  death,  to  conduct  yourselves 
as  if  marching  through  the  streets  of  Florence  ;  you  will,  moreover,  be 
held  personally  answerable  for  the  behaviour  of  your  troops  and  servants ; 
therefore  issue  such  orders  as  will  ensure  prompt  obedience  to  our 
commands.' 

"  To  this  Franceschino  della  Mirandola  replied : — 

"  *  You  give  us  rough  and  rigid  orders  !     But  if  the  Pisans  chanee  to 
turn  on  us,  how  are  we  theft  to  act  ?     If  this  happen,  will  you  not  then 
suffer  us  to  repel  them  by  every  means  ?  by  fire  and  by  plunder  ? ' 
"  Gino,  whose  impatience  would  hardly  suffer  him  to  wait  until  thiflr 
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officer  had  finished,  turned  sharply  towards  him,  and  With  an  angry 
countenance,  replied : — 

'* '  Franceschino,  Franceschino,  we  will  permit  no  robbery  in  any 
form ;  and  if  the  people  turn  on  us  or  other  accident  occur,  why  we 
ourselves  will  be  there  as  well  as  thou,  and  will  command  thee  and  all 
the  rest  as  to  what  may  be  expedient  at  the  moment ;  wherefore  thott 
mayest  spare  thy  labour,  for  what  we  have  commanded  shall  surely  be 
obeyed.* 

**  After  this  resolute  conduct  Oino  repaired  to  Florence  and  explained 
all  to  the  seignory  *,  he  informed  them  that  Pisa  might  be  had  with  ot 
without  a  capitulation,  for  it  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  If  by 
capitulation,  he  said,  they  would  save  an  unhappy  people  from  the  mul- 
tiplied horrors  of  a  storm ;  they  would  receive  an  uninjured  town ;  they 
would  acquire  merit  with  God  and  man,  and  they  would  perpetuate 
their  fame  amongst  distant  nations.  A  council  was  immediately  aa* 
sembled,  and  out  of  forty-seven  secret  votes,  there  were  forty-six  black 
beans  in  favour  of  capitulation.  Discontented  at  this  slight  want  of 
unanimity,  the  question  was  again  called  for  by  acclamation,  and  a 
second  ballot  gave  an  unmodified  decision  for  the  more  humane  course 
of  policy*" — Vol.  iii,  pp.  15 — 17. 

''  Gino,  having  returned  with  full  powers,  Gambacorta,  afraid  of  the 
consequences  should  his  treason  transpire,  wished  the  city  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  night.  The  Florentines,  however,  only  occupied  a 
single  gate  until  dawn  of  day,  when  the  whole  army  moved  steadily 
forward  with  colours  flying,  and  at  sunrise  appeared  before  the  gate  of 
St.  Mark,  where  Gambacorta  awaited  them,  and  presented  Capponi 
with  a  *  verrettone'  or  light  dart,  in  token  of  surrender — and  the  troops 
immediately  occupied  the  market-place,  whence  they  quietly  paraded 
(he  streets  in  military  array,  at  that  time  a  very  common  mode  of  taking 
possession,  while  the  whole  population  gazed  in  fear  and  wonder  from 
their  windows,  few  being  aware  of  what  had  occurred,  so  well  concealed 
was  the  whole  transaction.  Nor  did  the  soldiers  marvel  less  at  the  pale 
emaciated  faces  that,  fearful  and  doubting,  gazed  with  famished  looks 
upon  their  bravery  :  some  more  considerate  soldiers  had  brought  with 
them  a  few  loaves  which  they  threw  to  little  children  at  the  windows. 
•  .  .  Gino  ordered  abundance  of  provisions  to  be  supplied,  and  crowds 
of  every  rank  rushed  madly  to  the  banquet ;  many  killed  themselves 
by  sudden  repletion ;  the  priors  and  Gambacorta  himself  had  long  lived 
on  linseed  cakes ;  there  was  no  more  grain  or  flour,  only  a  little  sugar 
and  cassia,  and  three  famished  cows  in  the  public  stores  ;  all  else  was 
eaten,  even  the  very  grass  of  the  now  desolated  streets,  was  dried  and 
pulverized  and  kneaded  into  something  resembling  bread." — Vol.  iii. 
p.  18. 

Capponi  then  formally  commenced  Florentine  rule ;  but  so  mild 
was  it  and  so  unusual  in  those  times,  during  the  first  moments  of 
Gonquesti  when  horrors  alone  were  expected,  that  the  people  still 
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remained  in  doubtful  and  anxious  apprehension  till  reassured  by 
a  noble  speech  which  that  illustrious  man  addressed  to  them. 

Thus  had  Florence  triumphed  ;  and  we  may  surely  say  that  a 
people  who  could  act  so  bravely  in  the  day  of  adversity  and  so 
gently  in  the  very  flush  of  conquest,  deserved  to  triumph.  But, 
alas !  she  had  now  reached  her  culminating  point ;  the  faults  of 
her  constitution  were  about  to  develop  themselves  in  all  their 
fulness ;  and  Florence,  the  noble,  the  glorious,  and  the  free,  was 
to  become  the  degraded  heirloom  of  a  race  of  base-born  and  false- 
hearted tjrrants. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  struggles  between  the  Floren- 
tine people  and  their  ancient  nobles,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
former  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the  latter — a  prostration  so 
complete  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  actually  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship. 

A  different  state  of  things  now  existed  ;  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  by  the  Uzzaneschi,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  great  family  of  the  Albizzi,  who  held  an  influence 
somewhat  similar  to  that  possessed  for  two  or  three  generations 
by  the  Alcmaeonidae  at  Athens. 

Discontent  had,  however,  arisen  amongst  the  people,  and  dangers 
of  various  kinds  were  apprehended  to  the  commonwealth,  when 
the  celebrated  Maso  degii  Albizzi  expired. 

The  bell  that  tolled  his  funeral  knell  was  the  saddest  sound  that 
Florence  ever  heard,  for  his  death  removed  from  the  stage  the 
firmest  friend  of  Florentine  freedom,  and  the  only  man  who,  from 
ability  and  standing,  was  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  rising 
power  of  the  Medici. 

As  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the  political  crisis  was 
hastened,  or  rather  produced,  by  a  financial  one  ;  and,  as  also  has 
been  the  case,  the  man  who  paved  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  his 
country  came  forward  as  a  financial  reformer. 

"  The  Uzzaneschi  had  for  a  while  monopolized  all  the  offices  of  the 
state.  Their  aim,"  says  Captain  Napier,  who  is  very  impartial  in  his 
censure  of  everything  approaching  to  aristocracy  ;  "  was  to  perpetrate 
despotism  •  by  repressing  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  artizans,  and 

*  The  following  observations,  extracted  from  a  later  portion  of  the  work,  are  very 
just.    Speaking  of  the  Revolution  of  1494,  ho  saj-s  :-— 

"  So  ended  for  a  season  the  Medician  rule  in  Florence  after  sixty  years'  dnrntion, 
but  only  to  be  revived  with  greater  vigour,  greater  tyranny,  and  more  fatal  per- 
manence :  for  two-and-fifty  years  before  had  the  exclusively  Guelphic  sway  of  the 
Albizzi  endured,  and  thus  two  private  families  domineered  over  the  Florentine  re- 
public for  the  long  period  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  years.  The  Albizzi  ruled  with 
some  consideration  for  public  liberty  in  all  that  did  not  directly  affect  their  political 
power,  and  certainly  with  less  vindictiveness  than  the  Medici ;  the  latter  with  an 
incipient  moderation  that  gradually  swelled  into  a  total  contempt  even  of  the  meagn 
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subduing  their  leaders  amongst  the  noble  popolani ;  such,  for  instancei 
as  the  Rieci  Alberti  and  others,  but  more  especially  the  Medici,  who 
had  acquired  a  dangerous  distinction  by  the  reputation  of  Salvestro  and 
Vieri,  by  popular  attachment,  and  by  the  enmity  of  their  political  an- 
tagonists. This  policy  was  for  a  while  most  rigidly  pursued  ;  but  finally 
the  confidence  arising  from  undisputed  power,  disagreement  amongst 
themselves,  mutual  jealousy,  and,  above  all,  the  death  of  Maso  degli 
Albizzi,  altogether  slackened  their  vigilance,  and  the  Medici)  who  had 
gradually  been  increasing  in  opulence  and  public  estimation,  became 
again  politically  conspicuous,  and  were  silently  creeping  into  the  highest 
official  dignities,  when,  as  it  were  to  crown  their  triumph,  Giovanni  di 
Bicci  appeared  as  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  1421.  This  re-opened  the 
door  of  public  honours  and  employment  to  that  family  (and)  ended,  as 
Niccolo  da  Uzzano  had  foreseen,  in  the  Albizzi's  destruction  and  the 
ultimate  downfall  of  their  party." — p.  104. 

At  length  the  leaders  of  the  Uzzaneschi  decided  on  having 
recourse  to  a  reactionary  measure  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  plebeians,  protect  their  own  exemptions,  and  perpetuate  their 
own  influence. 

'*  Thus  determined,  they  waited  for  a  favorable  occasion  ;  and  this 
came  with  the  election  of  Lorenzo  Hidolfi  and  Francesco  Gianfiglazzi 
respectively  as  prior  and  gonfalonier  of  justice,  in  July,  1425.  Seventy 
principal  citizens  of  their  party  assembled,  by  permission  of  this  chief 
magistrate,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  where  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  in  a 
long  oration,  implored  them  to  sink  all  former  quarrels  in  oblivion  and 
unite  for  the  common  good.** 

After  expatiating  on  the  evils  arising  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing power  of  the  mongrel-bred  rabble,  many  of  whom  were 
not  Florentines  by  birth,  and  none  of  whom  had  any  stake  in  the 
republic,  any  interest  in  its  welfare,  or  any  sympathy  with  its 
greatness,  he  proceeded  to  propose  a  law  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

"  You  know  (said  he)  that  the  city  is  divided  into  three  conditions 
of  men,  namely,  the  *  Scioperati^y  the  merchants,  and  the  artificers ; 
you  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  your  ancestors,  which 
declare,  that  in  the  number  of  priors,  there  shall  be  two  of  the  minor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  major  arts  and  Scioperati,  and  the  same  in  the 

forms  of  liberty.  The  ambition  of  the  first  was  to  be  cliiefs  of  a  republican  com- 
munity, to  direct  the  energies  of  a  free  people,  but  not  reduce  them,  to  servitude  : 
they  were  a  faction,  but  one  of  great  vigour,  great  ability,  and  some  real  patriotism. 
The  desire  of  the  last  was  to  become  sovereign  princes  of  Florence,  and,  for  self- 
aggrandisement,  the  destroyers  of  its  political  liberty.'' 

•  "  The  Scioperati  were  those  who  lived  on  their  rents,  or  funded  proper^,  op 
other  means,  without  exerdsiDg  any  profession^  trade,  or  official  employment,  for  a 
Hvelihood." 
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eolleges.  But  in  the  council  of  the  people,  where  all  Yotee  oenfra  and 
where  all  acts  terminate,  there  are  out  of  twenty- one  trades,  aeven  of 
the  greater  and  fourteen  of  the  lesser  '•  Now  take  notice,  that  there, 
two  parts  out  of  the  three  are  of  the  infierior  arts,  and  the  remaiaing 
third  only  of  the  superior ;  and  thus  the  law  is  infringed.  And  ao  yoa 
will  find  every  council  in  like  manner  corrupted,  the  law  unheeded, 
your  measures  unsuccessful,  and  the  people  hating  you,  but  with  a 
majority  of  votes  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  do  you  peril  your  own 
power  and  the  public  liberty!  The  remedy  now  sought  for  is,  that 
these  fourteen  trades  should  be  reduced  to  seven,  and  their  place  in  the 
government  be  filled  by  the  Scioperati  and  greater  arts ;  for  thus  we  shall 
exclude  them  from  the  magistracy,  and  none  of  your  measures  will  be 
defeated.  You  know  how  our  fathers  strengthened  themselves  by  re- 
ducing the  two  additional  arts  (in  1382)  ;  let  us  follow  their  example, 
and  be  ye  sure,  that  if  the  reduction  of  two  so  helped  them,  what  may 
not  we  expect  from  a  diminution  of  seven  ?  It  will  enable  us  to  restore 
the  old  nobility,  now  no  longer  formidable,  to  their  just  place  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  thus  increase  our  own  power  of  keeping  down  the 
people,  who  cail  never  stand  against  such  union ;  and  lastly,  it  is  the 
province  of  reason  and  prudence,  to  make  a  various  use  of  men  in  Tarioos 
times  and  circumstances ;  to  our  ancestors  their  abasement  was  ex- 
pedient, and  so  to  us  is  their  restoration." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  ill. 

When  Binaldo  had  concluded  with  the  words  ^^  Let  U8  to  work, 
then ;  let  what  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  be  efficiently  carried 
out,  so  that  liberty  may  yet  remain  to  the  commonwealth  and  its 
citizens,''  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  whose  age, 
wisdom,  and  experience  stamped  him  as  their  Nestor  in  times  of 
difficulty.  Niccolo  approved  the  project,  but  advised  that  an 
attempt  should  be  immediately  made  to  gain  over  Giovanni  da 
Medici,  without  whose  consent  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  carry  the  measure.  Binaldo  liimself  undertook  the  mis- 
sion :  Giovanni,  however,  was  immoveable ;  he  enlarged  on  the 
liberal  measures  of  Maso  degli  Albizzi ;  and  exhorted  Binaldo  to 
follow  in  his  father's  steps,  telling  him  that,  as  unequal  taxation 
was  the  cause,  so  a  system  of  just  imposts  would  be  the  only  cure 
for  discontent. 

The  plebeians,  who  heard  of  what  was  going  on,  rallied  round 
Giovanni,  beseeching  him  to  take  the  lead  at  once  and  rule  the 
commonwealth.  He  was,  however,  too  politic  to  attempt  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  but  slowly  and  quietly  he  and  his  son  Cosimo, 
and  nepheyv  Averardo,  moved  forward  in  their  course  of  crafty 
ambition— a  cowardly  species  of  treason,  which  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  state  than  an  avowed  aim  at  rebellion  -or  usur- 

'  The  coanciJs  ....  were  that  of  the  tmo-hundred;  that  of  the  cmrn^ne  .  .  ,  , 
and  that  of  the  people. 
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pation.  It  eannot  however  be  denied  that  Giovanni  did  confer  one 
great  boon  on  Florence  in  the  CatastOy  which  was  mainly  carried 
through  his  influence,  backed  by  the  whole  voice  of  the  pooreji? 
citizens. 

"  The  Catasto  was  a  property  tax  measured  by  the  income,  at  the 
rate  of  half  per  cent,  on  capital :  whoever  possessed  100  florins  of 
property,  above  the  cost  of  living,  paid  half  a  florin ;  whoever  had  1000 
paid  five  florins  ;  seven  florins  of  declared  income  being  settled  as  the 
representative  of  a  hundred  of  principal,  either  in  goods  or  money,  and 
fourteen  florins  of  untaxed  income  were  allowed  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  maintenance  for  each  individual,  but  subject  to  some  after  modifica- 
tion, according  to  age  and  circumstances," — Vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

And  now  commenced  in  earnest  the  rise  of  the  Medici — a 
family  which,  like  many  others,  has  been  saved  from  the  infamy 
whicn  it  deserves  by  the  specious  qualities  and  brilliant  accom* 
plishments  of  some  of  its  members.  Weighed  in  the  balance  af 
the  sanctuary,  or  judged  of  even  by  the  simplest  rules  of  morality, 
that  evil  race  will  find  little  to  recommend  it.  Gosimo,  the  son 
of  Giovanni,  was  cold,  crafty,  and  vindictive ;  Lorenzo,  the  magni- 
ficent, was  a  mere  epicurean ;  Piero,  his  son,  was  weak  and  wilful^ 
devoid  at  once  of  the  peculiar  faults  and  talents  of  his  race ;  Leo 
X.  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  over  which  he  presided ;  Glement 
Vn.  a  blot  on  Christianity  itself;  nay,  if  we  wish  for  examples  of 
every  most  revolting  crime  under  heaven,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
the  cardinals  and  princes  of  the  Medician  race.  In  fine,  can  the 
warmest  admirer  of  that  family  point  out  one  amongst  its  distin- 

fuished  members,  with  the  exception  of  Giovanni,  whose  piety 
as  ever  been  suspected,  or  whose  profligacy  has  once  been 
questioned  ?  Is  it  wise,  is  it  right,  is  it  seemly,  is  it  decent  to 
nold  up  such  a  race  as  this  to  public  admiration,  because  their 
manners  were  pleasing,  their  taste  refined,  and  their  patronage  of 
the  arts  munificent  ? 

"  Giovanni  and  Cosimo  di  Medici  moved  onward  with  increasing^ 
power  until  1428,  when  the  health  of  the  former  began  to  decline.  •  •  • 
(at  length  in  1429)  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  Giovanni  assembled 
his  friends  and  kindred,  and  addressed  .  .  •  (his  two  sons)  Cosimo  and 
Lorenzo  (in  an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  prudence,  virtue,  and 
domestic  affection).  '  To  your  care  (said  he,  in  conclusion)  I  commend 
Nannina,  my  wife  and  your  mother;  see  that  my  death  diminish  not 
her  accustomed  honours  and  respect ;  and  when  I  am  no  more,  do  ypi^i. 
my  children,  pray  to  God  that  he  may  be  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  and 
now  take  my  paternal  blessing;  and  thou,  Cosimo,  be  kiifd  to  Lorenzo ; 
aiid  thou  Lorenzo  be  obedient  to  Cosimo,  as  if  he  were  thy  father.' 
Having  concluded  this  discourse,  after  a  few  hours  he  died«.  Giovanni 
must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Medicean  greatness  ;  before  hi^ 
lime,  although  an  illustrious,  influential  family  and  Oi^easic^ally  di*^*. 
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guished  in  national  politics,  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  SaWestro 
and  Vieri,  historically  unimportant.  After  Giovanni  their  star  shone 
with  fitful  but  enduring  brightness.  .  •  •  His  ambition  was,  perhaps,  less 
personal  than  prospective  ;  less  for  himself  than  his  posterity ;  for  he 
well  knew  the  talents  of  Cosimo.  .  .  .  His  own  interests  were  apparently 
so  identified  with  the  public  good  that  his  measures  were  generally 
popular,  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  that  edifice  of  family 
greatness  which  Cosimo  was  destined  to  erect  and  Lorenzo  to  fiaialu" 
— pp.  135—138. 

A  doubt  rests  on  the  motives  and  character  of  Giovanni  de 
Medici ;  and  looking  at  the  long  and  dark  list  of  his  descendants, 
we  may  well  give  him  the  advantage  of  that  doubt,  and  believe, 
v^ith  his  great  enemy  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  that  his  virtues  were 
genuine  and  his  patriotism  sincere:  though  no  partiality  or 
sophistry  can  conceal  the  fact  that  every  other  feeling  or  principle 
was  held  in  subordination  to  the  wicked  ambition  of  his  heart. 

After  his  death  Cosimo  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  ruin 
Uzzano,  but  without  success.  At  length  that  wise  and  good  old 
man  expired  in  the  year  1432.  And  now  the  contest  began  ;ilina]do 
degli  Albizzi,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  prudent  and  peaceful 
counsels  of  his  old  friend,  determined  on  crushing  the  rising  power 
of  the  Medici,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  banishment  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  constitution,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
passionate  will  of  the  populace. 

Binaldo  now  attempted  to  restore  to  the  nobles  the  right  of 
citizenship,  but  this  wise  project  was  defeated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Mariotto  Baldovinetti,  one  of  his  nominal  adherents,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  Cosimo. 

The  triumph  of  the  Constitutional  party  was  however  of  short 
duration.  Cosimo  had  not  been  quite  a  year  in  exile,  when,  in 
September,  J  434,  the  new  seignory  was  found  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  his  partisans.  Various  measures  were  proposea  mid 
abandoned  by  the  Albizzi  and  their  party  ;  and  the  return  of  the 
Medici  was  voted  in  a  numerous  Balia  almost  by  acclamation. 

Binaldo  and  his  followers  had  laid  down  the  arms  which  tliey 
at  first  took  up,  under  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty ;  but 
when  did  either  mob  or  tyrant — the  polycephalous  and  mono- 
cephalous  species  of  the  same  genus — ever  allow  faith,  prudence, 
or  mercy,  to  come  between  them  and  their  desires.  Binaldo  and 
many  others  were  exiled  at  once. 

**  And  these  proscriptions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  after  the 
month  of  November,  when  Cosimo  was  already  returned,  and  a  new 
seignory  drawn,  or  rather  selected  by  his  party  for  their  rabid,  perse* 
cuting  violence  and  vindictive  character.  •  •  •  Near  eighty  citizens  were 
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thus  banished,  fined,  imprisoned,  tortured,  or  otherwise  punished  by  the 
vindictiveness  of  faction.*' 

For  thirty  years  Cosimo  de'  Medici  had  governed  Florence 
Avith  absolute  rule — Piero^  his  son,  succeeded  to  his  influence  in 
1464,  and,  despite  of  some  opposition,  retained  it  until  his  death 
in  December,  1469.     But  as  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  were 

?oung  at  that  time,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  supreme  power  to 
'ommaso  Soderini ;  he  however  declined  the  honour  and  supported 
the  claims  of  his  friend's  children. 

"  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  continuing  the« chief  citizenship 
in  the  same  family,  and  conjured  them  to  place  that  confidence  in 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  that  they  had  already  given  to  Piero  and  Cosimo. 

'*  While  the  Medici  were  contented  to  remain  as  simple  citizens  with 
more  extensive  influence  and  authority  than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, the  adverse  families  could  fearlessly  and  legitimately  oppose  them, 
either  in  council  or  in  arms ;  and  the  supreme  magistracy  being  to  a 
certain  extent  free,  it  was  not  until  one  party  had  completely  gained  the 
ascendant  that  their  opponents  had  any  personal-  cause  of  alarm ;  it 
was  an  open  struggle  of  faction  against  faction  for  supremacy,  without 
treason  against  the  government.  But  after  Piero's  victory  in  1466, 
when  the  sovereign  authority  became  restricted  and  placed  completely 
in  the  hands  of  his  family  by  the  dictatorial  power  of  a  Balia,  and  then 
by  the  still  narrower  council  of  five  Accoppiatori,  who,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen,  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priors  and  gonfalonier  with- 
out consulting  any  body ;  when,  therefore,  supreme  power  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Medici,  it  was  no  longer  an  equal  struggle  or  a  safe 
opposition ;  the  forms  of  a  republic  remained,  but  the  substance  was 
absolute  monarchy.*' — Vol.  iii.  p.  387. 

Hence  arose  the  formidable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  family, 
who  having  been  excluded  by  this  measure  from  all  share  in  tho 

frovemment,  determined  to  strike  one  bold  and  unscrupulous  blow 
or  the  freedom  of  their  country.  Lorenzo  and  his  brother 
Giuliano  were  accordingly  attacked  in  the  cathedral  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mass  ;  Giuliano  was  murdered,  but  his  brother 
was  saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  followers ;  several  of  the  con- 
spirators were  summarily  executed,  and  the  populace  rose  in 
defence  of  Medician  authority,  and  attacked  with  fury  those  who 
had  relied  upon  it  for  support.  Every  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  an  arbitrary  government  serves  but  to  strengthen  its 
authority,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  remained  virtual  lord  of  Flo- 
rence till  his  death  in  1492. 

"  Piero  de'  Medici  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  therefore  ineligible  to  the  oflSces  held  by  the  former ;  but  such 
was  Lorenzo's  authority,  and  so  tempered  was  the  free  spirit  of  Florence^ 
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that  ha  ini tantly  succeeded  to  every  public  employment,  and  to  him 
were  addressed,  and  by  him  received,  the  condolence  and  congratular 
tion  of  foreign  ambassadors,  as  if  he  had  ascended  an  hereditary  throne ; 
but  as  talent  is  not  hereditary,  the  different  characters  and  abilities  of 
father  and  son  were  soon  apparent  to  the  world." — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

A  determined  opposition  to  his  authority  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  Florence,  until  at  length  a  seignory  was  chosen  on  the  * 
1st  of  November,  1494,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were 
hostile  to  Piero.  He  attempted  to  put  down  his  opponents  by 
force ;  but  the  people  soon  manifested  their  altered  feelings,  and 
the  seimory,  encoun^ed  by  their  demonstrations,  immediately 
tolled  the  Gampana.  The  Florentines  rose  en  masse  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  Medici,  after  a  dominion  of  sixty  years  fled  throu^ 
the  gates  of  that  city  which  had  dared  to  vmdicate  its  rights 
once  more. 

The  leader  of  this  revolution  was  Piero  di  Gino  di  Neri  Gapponi 
— a  worthy  descendant  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  ;  but  amidst  the 
many  who  in  various  ways  had  assisted  in  the  good  work,  none 
was  more  eminent  than  Girolamo  Savonarola  whose  intense  love 
of  virtue  and  freedom,  combined  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that 
pollutes  or  debases  human  nature,  made  him  the  determined  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  every  species  of  tyranny.  He  had  hated 
Lorenzo ;  and  he  felt  even  greater  animosity  against  the  weak 
and  licentious  Piero.  His  fate  is  too  well  known  to  require  either 
narrative  or  comment — one  of  the  numberless  victims  to  that 
awful  power  which  dares  to  assume  the  attributes  of  Gt>d,  whilst 
defiling  His  truth,  defying  His  Word,  and  trampling  on  His 
Church'. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  commotions  which  disturbed  the  peace 
and  divided  the  strength  of  her  conquerors,  Pisa  once  more  threw 
off  the  Florentine  yoke,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence for  nearly  fifteen  years ;  she  was  however  again  reduce^ 
to  subjection,  after  a  long  and  well  contested  siege,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1509.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  liberal  in  the  ex* 
treme,  and  faithfully  executed  by  the  victors ;  but  so  deeply 
rooted  was  the  hereditary  antipathy  of  the  Pisans  to  Florentm^ 
rule,  that  the  great  majority  preferred  emigration  to  living  under 
the  dominion  of  their  ancient  rivals. 

Florence  was  not  however  destined  long  to  survive  her.  In  tii^ 
year  1512  she  found  herself  assailed  by  a  powerful  league,  com- 
prising the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  their  alliee ; 

*  *'  Like  the  Calvin  of  after  days,  Savonarola  bent  the  public  mind  to  hia  wiU^  by 
working  on  their  superstition ;  but  Calvin  and  his  followers  were  harsh  and  Bangui- 
nanr  bigot6|  unjuat,  unmerciful,  intolerant,  and  severe ;  wheras  the  Italian  was  aa 
enl%hten6d  weU-meaBing  entbosiaat,  and  no  peneoutov." 


who  demanded  the  reBtoration  of  the  Medici.  Deserted  by 
France  there  was  little  hope  of  resistance.  Florence  however 
prepared  for  defence. 

Whilst  negotiations  were  going  on,  an  event  happened  which 
precipitated  matters;  the  Spanish  army,  which  was  almost  starving 
before  the  Florentine  town  of  Prato,  after  making  an  insig- 
nificant and  easily  defended  breach,  boldly  stormed  it  on  the  29tn 
of  August,  1512.  The  horrors  of  that  storm  were  conspicuous 
even  amongst  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  standing  forth  with  an 
accursed  pre-eminence : — 

"  Neither  sacred  virgins,  nor  cradled  infants,  nor  wives,  nor  youths, 
nor  maidens,  nor  children  from  seven  years  old  and  upwards,  were 
spared  from  the  most  odious  violation  or  from  death ;  the  wells  were 
filled  with  mangled  bodies ;  a  fat  priest  was  actually  cut  to  pieces  an^ 
boiled ;  and  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  pelting  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  as  if  heaven  had  made  its  indignation  manifest !  The  sacred 
host  was  scattered  and  trampled  on ;  houses  and  churches  were 
plundered,  and  their  inmates  cruelly  tortured  to  discover  imaginary 
treasures,  or  work  on  the  pity  of  friends  and  relatives  for  payment  of  a 
hieavier  ransom.  •  •  .  ,  These  horrors  continued  more  or  Jess  for  oner 
and-twenty  days,  aqd  there  is  no  cruelty  that  has  ever  been  related, 
or  that  can  even  he  conceived  of  man ;  no  lust,  violence,  or  wanton 
barbarity,  nothing  that  can  enter  into  the  most  diabolical  imagination, 
which  was  not  here  committed  by  the  Spaniards  ....  and  during  all 
this  time,  says  Cambi,  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  the  future  pope  Leo  X., 
looked  on  without  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  hand  of  murder,  or  stop  the 
hellish  scene" — Vol.  iv,  p.  168. 

The  terror  inspired  by  this  catastrophe,  combined  with  that 
jealousy  which  exalted  merit  always,  sooner  or  later,  obtains  in  a 
republic,  united  to  produce  the  fall  of  Piero  di  Tommaso  di  Soder 
rini,  after  a  mild,  just,  and  able  government  of  nine  years  and 
a  half;  and  the  Medici  and  their  followers  were  suffered  to 
return  as  private  citizens.  Piero  had  died  in  exile ;  but  his  son 
Lorenzo,  and  cousin  Giuliano,  were  still  living.  Giuliano  entered 
the  city 

"  unattended  by  any  strangers,  and  walked  the  streets  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  kinsmen,  without  fear  or  pretension  ;  in  conjunction  with 
the  seignory ,  he  laboured  at  a  modification  of  the  government,  believing 
it  prudent,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  oppose  that  almost  unanimous 
desire  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and  the  great  popular  council/'— r- 
Vol.  iv.  p.  175. 

The  struggle  for  power  between  the  various  elements  of  the 
expiring  republic  was  long  and  doubtful.  At  length,  when  news 
•rrived  of  the  sack  of  Home  by  Bourbon,  t}ie  consUttitiooal  party 
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gained  the  full  ascendancy  once  more,  and  on  the  17th  of  Maj, 
1527,  the  Medici  left  Florence  for  the  last  time. 

"  As  they  passed  on/*  says  Captain  Napier,  **  through  the  Via  Laiga, 
many  foretold  that  the  people  would  one  day  repent  of  their  folly  in  ever 
having  allowed  these  princes  to  escape  alive  ;  there  was  more  truth  than 
humanity  in  the  sentiment." — Vol.  iv.  p.  291, 

Few  and  sad  were  these  last  days  of  Florentine  freedom.  In 
1 528  Giulio  de"*  Medici  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  C3e- 
raent  VII.,  and  with  untiring  energy  and  unmitigated  hatred,  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  liis  country  till  he  had  succeeded,  with 
the  aid  of  Charles  V.,  in  subjecting  her  to  the  sway  of  his  family. 
The  Florentines  resisted  nobly,  though  famine  and  pestilence 
thinned  their  ranks  within,  and  the  enemy  pressed  them  hard 
from  without.  At  length,  after  a  siege,  in  which  it  was  computed 
that  the  Imperialists  lost  fourteen  thousand,  and  the  besi^^ 
eight  thousand  men,  the  seignoiy  found  themselves  beset  by 
internal  treason  as  well  as  external  force  ;  and  to  save  the  city 
from  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  they  signed  a  capitulation  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1530.  The  most  solemn  promises  of  universal 
amnesty  were  of  course  made  on  tlie  part  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope.  How  they  performed  these  and  the  other  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  history  informs  us : — 

**  In  this  last  scene  a  bruised  yet  confiding  people  trusted  to  the 
honour  and  solemn  promises  of  a  deceitful  priest  and  a  nefarious  sove- 
reign, both  of  whom  most  unscrupulously  trampled  on  every  obstacle 
to  their  own  selfish  desires.  Baccio  Valori,  and  all  his  train  of  faith- 
less emigrants,  then  took  up  their  residence  in  Florence,  while  a 
famished  population  rushed  madly  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  cleared  it 
of  provisions :  Valori  occupied  the  public  palace  with  a  strong  guard  of 
Corsicans,  and  in  defiance  of  all  agreements,  almost  immediately  assem- 
bled a  parliament.  Hardly  three  hundred  citizens  were  to  be  seen  ; 
some,  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  would  have  given  a  free  vote,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  lance  and  the  partisan  ;  and  Salvestro  Aldobran* 
dini  addressing  this  miserable  assembly,  almost  in  mockery,  as  '  the 
Florentine  people,*  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  depute  their  power  to 
a  Balia  of  twelve  citizens  for  the  state's  reformation  ?  This  was  re- 
peated three  times,  and  finally  answered  by  a  few  sickly  cries  of  *  YeSf 
yes;  *  The  Balia,  the  Balia;  *  The  Medici,  the  Medici;  Aflter  this 
solemn  farce  a  Balia  was  named,  the  republican  magistracy  was  dis- 
solved in  all  its  branches,  the  citizens  disarmed,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  uncertain  and  fitful,  but  altogether  glo- 
rious, existence,  Florentine  liberty  was  crushed  for  ever!" — Vol.  iv. 
pp.  497,  498, 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  murders,  confiscations,  and  other 
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cnielties  which  now  followed — one-tenth  of  them  were  enough  to 
condemn  Clement  to  eternal  infamy.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
for  some  account  of  them  to  the  concluding  pages  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Captain  Napier''s  work  ;  his  honest  indignation  is  quite 
refreshing,  and  almost  sheds  a  charm  over  the  saddest  pages  of 
his  work. 

By  the  exaltation  of  Alessandro  de^  Medici  to  the  dukedom, 
Florence  became  an  established  hereditary  principality.  A  few 
stioiggles  indeed  were  made  for  freedom  by  men  who  could  not  al- 
together forget  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  but  all  was  vain. 
Alessandro,  after  ruling  the  state  for  six  years,  during  which  he 
emulated  the  crimes  of  Phalaris,  Nero,  and  Ezzelino,  died  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  1537.  That  assassin  was  a  near  relation, 
one  Lorenzo  de^  Medici,  who,  assisted  by  Scoronconcolo,  murdered 
the  Duke  in  his  palace,  wishing  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Timoleon, 

The  Florentines,  however,  wereignorant  of  the  scheme,  and  not 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  conjuncture ;  and  the  senate 
rivetted  their  fetters  for  ever  by  their  election  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  another  cousin  of  the  deceased  tyrant,  as  his  successor. 
With  that  prince  expired  the  last  hope  of  Florentine  or  even 
Tuscan  freedom,  for  it  was  he  who  succeeded  in  reducing  Siena, 
after  one  of  the  most  resolute  defences  on  record.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark  that  during  this  war  occurred  an  atrocity  which 
we  believe  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  Christian  warfare. 

**  At  Turriia^  the  Germans  actually  crucified  an  old  woman,  who  had 
either  the  spirit  or  the  madness  to  persevere  in  crying  out  *  Lupa, 
lupa,*  the  national  cry  of  Siena,  instead,  as  she  was  ordered,  of  *  Duca, 
duca,*  that  of  Florence  !  What  began  in  sport,  ended,  through  her  ob- 
stinacy, in  the  most  horrid  cruelty,  for  she  was  actually  stripped  naked 
and  nailed  up  like  a  hawk  to  one  of  the  gates;  but,  like  a  maniac,  still 
shrieking,  '  Lupa,  lupa,*  until  her  mouth  was  gagged,  besides  worse 
and  unutterable  barbarity !  She  was  there  left  to  die  ;  but  every  muscle 
of  her  face  showing  plainly,  that  she  still  persisted  in  her  endeavour  to 
utter  this  national  war-cry ! — Vol.  v.  p.  140. 

With  this  appropriate  anecdote  we  leave  the  Merchant  Princes, 
suggesting  that  the  next  eulogium  on  the  Medici  family  be  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  engravings.  Let  the  storm  of  Prato  fur- 
nish the  frontispiece,  and  the  fate  of  the  Sienese  patriot  the  con- 
cluding vignette. 

A  more  pleasing  task  awaits  us  in  considering  the  conduct  of 
the  reigning  family.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  princes  has  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  been  so  nearly  that  of  panegyric.  And  if  we  look 
at  their  origin  and  their  circumstances,  we  shall  see  even  more  to 
admire.     Foreigners,  they  have  sought  the  welfare  of  their  people ; 
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stranffers,  they  have  been  the  fathers  of  their  country ;  Gtermaiis^ 
they  have  identified  themselves  with  Italy  ;  Austrians,  they  have 
striven  successfully  to  improve  and  enlighten  their  subjects. 

We  pass  over  the  uninteresting  reign  of  Francis  the  Second, 
first  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  djmasty,  and  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  administration  of  his  son,  Peter  Leopold  the  Fir8t4 
It  was  in  1765  that  this  illustrious  prince,  third  son  of  Francis 
by  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"  Cosimo  I.  mounted  the  same  throne,  at  the  same  age,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years  before  ;  but  the  contrast  of  the  times  is  less 
striking  than  that  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  means  they  made  us  of: 
this  to  augment  his  wealth  and  personal  power  at  the  national  expense ; 
that  to  diminish  both  for  the  national  benefit :  the  one  to  satisfy  a  deep 
designing  ambition ;  the  other  to  bend  his  ambition  to  the  public  good. 
Cosimo  was  a  sagacious  barbarian,  Leopold  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
man." — Vol.  vi.  p.  6L 

His  father,  an  absentee,  had  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
the  excessive  taxation  already  in  existence,  and  had  made  amelio- 
ration hopeless  by  farming  the  public  revenue.  In  one  point  his 
government  had  made  great  reforms,  they  had  commenced  a  con- 
test with  Bome,  and  endeavoured  to  free  both  crown  and  coimtrj 
from  papal  despotism. 

•*A  prohibition  in  1757  against  further  acquisition  of  property  by  eccle- 
siastical bodies  first  began  the  quarrel.  The  next  Church  grievance 
was  the  substitution  of  a  lay  censor  instead  of  the  grand  Inquisitor  .  •  • 
complaints,  accusations,  and  recriminations  followed ;  and  when  at  last 
the  Pisan  Inquisitor  whipped  a  man  nearly  to  death  on  the  nominal 
charge  of  heresy,  but  really  for  protecting  his  daughter  from  priestly 
concupiscence,  the  inquisitorial  prisons  were  at  once  closed  by  govern- 
ment, and  two  laymen  appointed  to  superintend  all  trials  in  that  court." 

This  in  itself  was  an  important  blessing.  Other  ecclesiastical 
evils  there  were  in  the  abused  rights  of  sanctuary,  and  the  enor- 
mous number  of  the  regular  clergy,  besides  points  of  patronage 
and  discipline,  and  various  sources  of  mischief — the  government 
of  Ferdinand  abolished  the  right  of  sanctuarj',  and  suppressed  a 
large  number  of  convents,  with  the  forced  consent  of  tne  pope. 

Besides,  however,  difficulties  of  this  nature,  Leopold  found 
agriculture,  finance,  law,  and  morals,  all  in  the  lowest  condition, 
whilst  each  year  as  it  passed,  saw  the  Tuscan  people  more  mise- 
rable, poor,  spiritless,  and  degraded,  than  they  had  been  the  year 
before.  The  excellent  monarch  immediatelv  set  to  work  to 
refona  all  these  things,  and  continued  his  noble  course  of  aetivs 
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And  self-sacrificing  benevolence  daring  his  whole  reign  of  five  md 
twenty  years. 

He  entirely  remodelled  the  fiscal  systeln,  and  the  ciril  and 
criminal  laws ;  and  attempted  to  secure  the  partial  freedom  of  the 
Tuscan  Church;  he  encouraged  agriculture  by  removing  its 
fetters,  by  enacting  wise  regulations,  and  by  spending  vast  sums 
with  great  judgment  in  recovering  waste  land,  and  draining 
marshes;  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  he  attempted  to 
eradicate  the  vices  and  meannesses,  and  to  exalt  the  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual  character  of  his  subjects. 

*'  It  would  appear,  that  this  youthful  sovereign,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
bad  informed  himself  of  the  real  condition  and  general  administration  of 
Tuscany,  began  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  liberal  constitution,  by  the 
proposed  subjection  of  monarchical  power  to  public  opinion,  ad  expressed 
by  freely  chosen  representatives,  i  .  .  His  incipient  acts  were,  however, 
more  substantially  and  practically  directed  to  alleviate  actual  misery, 
and  lighten  the  roost  galling  burdens  of  existing  law;  to  study  the 
character  of  a  nation  for  whom  he  was  about  to  legislate ;  to  examine 
the  physical  features  and  resources  of  Tuscany,  and  consider  the  regu- 
lations best  suited  to  its  people,  not  only  as  correctives  of  moral  vice, 
but  preparations  for  more  liberal  government." — Vol.  vi.  p.  78. 

'*  Leopold  very  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  simplifying  and  di^ 
minishing  the  confused  mass  of  antique  laws  and  offices,  whose  accumu- 
lation had  become  detrimental  to  public  interests  •  •  •  public  interest  re*- 
quired  that  the  knife  and  caustic  should  be  applied  with  a  steady  and 
determined  hand ;  unsparingly,  but  gradually;  and  so  as  not  to  risk 
life  in  the  cure  of  disorders  so  inveterate."— p.  84. 

"  Probably,"  says  Captain  Napier,  "  no  Church  establishment  ever 
needed  regeneration  more  than  Tuscany  at  this  period :  from  accounts 
still  extant,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  man  were 
concentrated  there,  either  as  peculiar  attributes  of  the  priesthood,  or  of 
those  malefactors  to  whom  they  gave  shelter  and  encouragement." — 
p.  91. 

The  statements  by  which  our  author  supports  this  assertion 
are  truly  appalling. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  thi^  pollution,  adds  he,  the  rural  clergy  of  inferior  rank, 
the  real  working  pastors,  were  dragging  on  a  wretched  existence  through 
want  of  means,  and  timidly  looking  to  government  for  justice;  the 
slender  stipend  of  these  poor  clergymen  precluded  all  almsgiving,  and 
impeded  instruction  in  the  rural  districts,  because  no  man  of  education 
would  submit  to  such  penury,  if  any  other  means  of  life  were  practi- 
cable."— p.  93. 

"  Amongst  a  multiplicity  of  administrative  bodies,  the  municipal 
magistracies,  eorporationsi    and    provineial  governments   thtougheut 
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Tuscany,  ivhich  formed  a  sort  of  frame-work  for  national  representation, 

were  amongst  the  most  prominent  objects  of  Leopoldine  reforms 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  upon  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's 
mind  fixed  its  attention  at  an  age  when  most  youths  are  still  under 
tutelage,  or  plunged  in  the  seductive  streams  of  thoughtless  pleasure*" 
— ^p.  96. 

To  remedy  these  evils  he  bent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind, 
during  the  entire  course  of  his  reign ;  and  though  some  of  his 
measures  were  despotic,  and  some  of  his  principles  erroneous,  we 
should  judge  mildly  of  the  well-meant,  even  though  grave,  mistakes 
of  that  rarest  and  noblest  of  all  earthly  chamcters,  a  patriot 
king. 

*'  To  stimulate  individual  co-operation  in  objects  of  universal  good, 
freedom  of  thought,  public  discussion,  and  unfettered  action,  were  in- 
dispensable ;  and  for  this  the  whole  municipal  system  was  re-organized, 
and  the  administration  of  its  finances,  with  all  other  local  business,  left 
to  the  communities,  unchecked  either  by  government  or  any  extraneous 
magistracy.  These  were  designed  to  be  primary  assemblies  in  the 
future  national  meetings  of  a  constitutional  representation.  .  .  •  The 
perfect  liberty  of  trade,  and  the  free  disposal  of  private  property  .  •  • 
the  equalizing  of  every  body  before  the  law  .  .  .  the  demolition  of  every 
exclusive  privilege  that  related  to  magisterial  honours  or  civic  distiqc- 
tion  in  the  Florentine  citizenship  ;  the  dissolution  of  trade  corporations 
with  all  their  load  of  statutes  ;  an  extension  of  the  regency's  law  against 
the  acquisition  of  lands  in  mortmain ;  and  the  subjecting  of  ecclesi- 
astical possessions  to  the  same  taxes  as  lay  property,  were  all  benefits 
too  plain  and  too  general  to  be  easily  undervalued  or  misconceived."— 
p.  97. 

'*  As  a  further  step  towards  clearing  the  new  constitution  of  undue 
influence,  all  private  crown  property  was  administered  by  a  department 
distinct  from  that  of  public  revenue  :  this,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  to  meet 
the  household  expense,  and  became  subject  to  law  and  taxation  like 
any  other  private  property  ...  no  means  were  left  untried  which  he 
thought  might  assist  in  preparing  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  the  great 
change  that  he  was  so  anxiously  working  out  for  Tuscany ;  he  there- 
fore broke  the  accustomed  silence  of  Florentine  law  courts  by  encourag- 
ing forensic  eloquence  in  the  Italian  tongue.  ...  He  thought  it  especi- 
ally necessary  to  encourage  the  habit  of  public  speaking  in  those  who 
were  destined  to  influence  a  free  national  assembly,  and  therefore 
decreed,  that  all  civil  cases  should  be  vocally  pleaded  before  the  courts, 
thus  making  use  of  the  latter  as  schools  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  for 
future  senators." — p.  105. 

'*  From  the  flrst  moment  of  his  accession,  the  Grand  Duke  cast  about 
for  other  means  of  alleviating  public  misery,  besides  mere  legislation, 
which,  although  it  made  bread  cheap,  would  not  immediately  produce 
the  money  to  buy  it ;  but  considering  that  every  absolute  government 
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was  either  directly  or  indirectly  bound  to  find  employment  for  the 
people,  he  resolved,  with  a  good  heart  and  empty  exchequer,  but  aided 
by  a  loan  from  Genoa,  to  resume  a  very  ancient  project  of  the  republic, 
namely,  the  opening  of  a  communication  between  Tuscany  and  Modena. 
•  •  .  The  opening  of  this  communication  with  Modena,  besides  present 
employment,  was  expected  to  bring  a  more  direct  trade  into  Tuscany, 
and  thus  avoid  one  point  of  contact  with  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
through  which  it  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  pass.  About  the  same 
moment,  also,  the  way  leading  under  the  walls  of  Florence,  from  San 
Oallo  to  the  Porta  di  Prato,  was  begun  with  the  same  benevolent 
object;  and  in  1767  new  roads  were  opened  through  all  the  Tuscan 
communities,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  public  employment.  Actual 
distress  rendered  this  more  immediately  necessary  than  existing  com- 
mercial wants,  and  Leopold's  regulations  for  carrying  the  edict  into 
action  are  marked  by  a  well-considered  benevolence  even  in  the 
minutest  branches  :  he  commands  that  the  poorest  should  be  first  em- 
ployed ;  that  separate  parties  of  men,  women,  and  children  should  be 
classed  at  work  according  to  their  strength,  and  that  the  work  should 
be  of  the  simplest  form,  in  order  to  be  embraced  by  the  capacity  of  all : 
that  regular  artificers  should  be  rarely  employed,  and  never  to  the  detri- 
ment of  field  labourers.  The  result  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of 
distress,  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  life  into  internal  commerce  by  in- 
creased facility  of  communication." — p.  128. 

**  The  tenth  year  of  Peter  Leopold's  reign  (1775),  began  with  cheerful 
prospects  ;  public  burdens  and  public  expenses  had  been  lessened,  the 
debt  partially  liquidated  and  its  interest  reduced,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture relieved,  waste  lands  recovered  and  cultivated,  desolation  arrested 
in  the  Maremma,  Tuscany  secured  from  dearth,  education  promoted, 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  encouraged,  civil  law  reformed,  religion  fostered, 
the  priesthood  improved,  morality  promoted,  and  a  broad  foundation  for 
civil  and  political  liberty  established." — p.  184. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  book  iv.  chap.  10  of  this  History, 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  exertions  of  Leopold  and  his  excel- 
lent friend  Bishop  llicci,  to  reform  the  Tuscan  Church,  and  for 
the  proceedings  of  a  convocation  summoned  by  that  prince,  and 
dismissed  by  him  on  the  5th  of  June,  1787-  The  chapter  on  the 
Maremma  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  describing  as  it  does 
the  way  in  which  that  once  fertile  tract  became  the  abode  of 
desolation  and  pestilence,  the  futile  attempts  of  preceding  govern- 
ments to  remedy  these  evils,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  the 
inhabitants,  decreased  in  numbers  and  degraded  in  character,  until 
Leopold  succeeded  in  producing  a,  great  and  beneficial  change. 

**  The  prince  has  well  performed  his  part ;  he  has  drained  the  country, 
not  of  gold,  but  death  :  he  has  purged  the  air,  controlled  the  waters, 
shortened  time  and  space,  lessened  expense,  spread  education,  removed 
all  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of  the  province,  freed  the  transfer 
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of  property,  loosened  it  flrom  other  tiei,  broken  down  (ai  (ar  m  justioe 
warranted)  all  great  possessions;  encouraged  eoloniiation  and  buUding. 
compelled  Nature  herself  to  submit  her  laws  to  human  reason  io  the 
more  useful  forms  of  art  and  science,  and  left  all  future  improFement  to 
native  energy  and  the  impulse  already  gi?en  by  his  own  wisdom  an^ 
beneficence  !*'— p.  447. 

These  di£|]ointed  extraoto  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
benevolence,  energy,  enlightenment,  and  wiadom  of  this  illiiatrioiifi 
prince ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  give  any  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  every  kind  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  That  he  was  not 
as  entirely  successful  as  he  wi3hed  to  be  need  not  surprise  ua ; 
and  we  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  his  career  by  the  apt 
words  of  his  historian, — 

"  If  permanent  eflRscts  on  national  character,  comforts,  and  general 
happiness,  be  a  criterion  of  excellence  and  greatness,  the  comparative 
state  of  Tuscany,  now  and  formerly,  will  surely  entitle  him  to  theee 
epithets :  the  benevolence  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  died 
with  them,  but  his  may  still  be  found  in  every  Tuscan  cottage." 

His  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne  in  1790,  and  consequent 
abdication  of  Tuscany,  was  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of  im- 

?rovement,  followed  as  it  was  by  his  death  in  1792.  His  son, 
i^crdinand  III.,  ascended  the  throne  as  a  minor,  and  was  conse- 
quently placed  under  a  regency,  which  was  pot  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Leopold.  Tuscany,  however,  was  soon  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  European  war,  and  freouently  changed  hands  until  1814, 
when  Ferdinand  was  restored :  that  prince  died  in  1824,  after  a 
very  popular  reign  of  ten  years,  much  regretted  by  every  class  of 
his  people.     He  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  11. 

And  hei*e  we  must  close  this  brief  sketch  :  for  while  we  write 
we  know  not  what  may  be  taking  place.  We  had  hoped  a  short 
time  since  for  a  different  conclusion  to  that  which  now  appears 
imminent ;  we  had  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  Papal 
States  would  have  been  incorporated  with  those  of  Tuscany  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  exiled  Grand  Duke ;  such  would  probably 
have  been  the  case  had  Leopold  the  Second  been  a  less  scrupulous 
man,  in  the  case  which  led  to  his  exile  undoubtedly  over  scru- 
pulous. 

In  the  day  of  their  adversity  and  his  prosperity,  the  Carbonari 
canvassed  the  idea  of  making  him  king  of  all  Italy,  should  they 
ever  regain  the  ascendant.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one,  for  alone 
of  all  the  princely  houses  of  Italy,  had  that  of  Lorraine  been 
distinguished  as  governing  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  Leopold 
possessed.   Has  bis  exile  mtirdjf  cancelle<i  these  strong  claims  oa 
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the  gratitude  of  these  men  ?  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Car- 
bonari were  persecuted  and  driven  out  of  every  other  Italian  state, 
this  excellent  prince  refused  to  take  any  measures  against  them, 
though  urged  repeatedly  to  do  so  by  Austria,  declaring  that  he  felt 
secure  in  the  love  of  his  people :  and  nobly  bad  he  earned  that 
love  by  carrying  out  the  designs  of  his  grandfather,  so  as  to  raise 
Tuscany  above  every  other  portion  of  the  peninsula.  We  recollect 
hearing,  when  in  Italy  some  years  since,  an  anecdote  which  well 
illustrates  his  character.  A  man  appeared  before  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  long  list  of  conspirators ;  the  Grand  Duke  and 
the  informer  were  alone  ;  he  received  the  roll  of  paper  from  the 
traitor''s  hand,  and  having  put  it  into  the  fire  unread,  sternly  looked 
at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  said,  ^^  That  will  do,  Sir ;  I 
shall  now  know  what  a  villain  is  like,  the  next  time  that  I  see 
one." 

Such  a  man  deserves  not  only  the  love  of  his  people,  not  only 
the  gratitude  of  every  Italian  patriot,  but  the  sympathy  of  every 
good  and  generous  mind ;  and  if,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  he 
has  shown  less  firmness  than  might  have  been  wished,  when 
assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  that  storm  which  has  swept  in 
desolating  fury  from  the  shores  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the 
Indus,  let  us  not  press  hardly  on  the  homeless  old  man,  let  us  not 
think  unkindly  of  one  who  was  always  kind,  or  unjustly  of  one 
who  was  always  just ;  and,  if  no  costly  monument,  no  proud 
inscription,  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  the  royal  exile,  the 
Athenian  historian  will  furnish  an  epitaph  which,  by  merely 
changing  the  sex,  and  making  a  few  other  slight  alterations,  wiU 
fairly  and  strictly  apply  to  "  the  Father  of  his  People.''* 

'Ay^pog  dpiOTtvaayros  iv  *£XXa^i  tmv  c^'  iavTov 

'Inwiov  *Apxii^i(^S  4^£  KiKivde  Koyic* 
*H  TrarpoQ  re  Koi  aySpog  dhtXifiUfy  t    ovtra  rvpavviay 

IlaiSiay  r  ohx  4pdi|  rovv  cc  dTaaOaXifiv^ 
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Aet.  III. — 1.  A  Plan  of  Church  Extension  and  Reform^  suhmiUed 
to  the  Right  Ilono^urahle  Lord  John  Russell^  hy  a  Deputation^  in 
March^  1848.  With  Remarks  hy  J.  C.  Colquhodn,  Esq. 
Second  Edition^  with  farther  Remarks,     London :  Seeleys. 

2.  The  Tithe  Redemption  Trust.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Lytt^Ucn. 
From  William  VVyndham  Malet,  Vicar  of  Ardeley^  and 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Trust.     London  :  Cleaver. 

3.  Urgent  Reasons  for  reviving  tlie  Synodal  Functions  of  the  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wright,  M,A,^  Sfc.     London  :  Rivingtoos. 

In  our  last  number  we  briefly  invited  the  reader^s  attention  to 
the  publication  which  stands  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  amongst  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting publications  bearing  on  the  material  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see.  The 
importance  of  this  publication  consists  in  its  emanating  from  a 
combined  and  influential  body  of  clergy  <ind  laity,  who,  in  the 
spring  of  ]  848,  drew  up  a  Plan  of  Church  Extension  and  Reform, 
which  was  laid  before  Lord  John  Russell,  by  a  deputation  of 
their  body  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord  Ashley, 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun.  ^  The  latter  gen- 
tleman was  subsequently  requested  by  those  who  had  taken  the 
chief  interest  in  this  question,  to  draw  up  and  publish  a  state- 
ment of  the  plan  and  its  reasons ;  and  the  result  is,  the  pamphlet 
to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  publication,  we  will  also 
refer  to  the  interesting  account  which  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Malet 
has  published,  of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of  the  Tithe  Re- 
x^emption  Trust.  We  have  long  watched  with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy the  exertions  which  the  founders  of  the  Tithe  Redemption 
Trust  have  made  to  promote  their  excellent  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable objects.  Their  design  of  promoting  the  restoration  of 
all  tithes  to  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy,  or,  at  least,  of 
obtaining  augmentations  from  appropriated  and  impropriate 
tithes  for  poor  benefices,  must  command  the  approbation  of  all 
Churchmen.  We  cannot,  however,  quite  go  along  with  Mr. 
Malet  in  looking  on  the  payment  of  tithe  to  bisliops  as,  in 
itself,  any  alienation  of  this  property  from  its  original  purposes ; 
for  Mr.  Malet  himself  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  very  earliest 
period  tithes  were  paid  to  the  bishops  for  their  own  support,  and 
that  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  and  it  should  be  always  remembered 
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that  the  bishop  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Church,  the  pastor  of  his 
\vhole  diocese,  and  that  all  parish  priests  are  his  assistants  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  payment  of  tithe  to  him  by  a  portion  of  his  own 
flock.  It  seems  to  us,  that,  sound  as  is  the  doctrine  which 
assigns  the  tithes  of  each  parish  to  its  actual  incumbent,  there 
must  be  some  modifications  and  exceptions,  or  the  result  would 
be  a  very  unequal  distribution  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
labour  and  expense ;  for  the  tithes  of  rural  districts,  in  which 
there  is  least  population,  are  usually  very  much  more  valuable 
than  those  of  benefices  where  there  is  a  very  large  population ; 
the  increase  of  population,  in  many  cases,  having  caused  the 
tithes  to  diminish  in  value.  The  restoration  of  the  alienated 
tithes  to  their  original  purposes  would  not  benefit  so  much  the 
numerous  poor  town  parishes  as  the  better  endowed  country 
parishes ;  and  for  the  former,  where  the  chief  evil  lies,  some 
other  remedy  must  be  found  than  a  mere  restoration  of  tithes  to 
their  original  purposes.  There  would,  we  think,  be  no  objection 
in  principle  to  applying  any  portion  which  could  be  recovered 
of  the  impropriated  tithe  of  a  country  parish  already  sufHciently 
endowed,  to  the  endowment  of  a  poor  living  in  some  pojSulous 
place.  With  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Tithe  Redemp- 
tion Trust,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that  Institution,  cordially 
wishing  that  it  may  obtain  that  kind  of  support  which  is  essen- 
tial to  its  efficiency ;  but  with  the  conviction, .  that  something 
beyond  mere  voluntary  associations  like  this,  depending  on  the 
alms  of  the  charitably-disposed,  is  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  Church. 

The  Plan  of  Church  Extension  and  Reform,  which  is  com- 
prised in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  publication,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  adopt  practical 
views  of  the  subject.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  view,  pointing 
out  the  evils  which  are  to  be  remedied,  and  the  means  of  reme- 
dying them.  We  do  not  concur  in  the  expediency  of  every  one 
of  the  measures  proposed  ;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  very  great  satisfaction  to  Churchmen  generally,  to  see  laymen 
of  so  much  influence  and  station  as  those  who  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  putting  forth  this  plan,  thus  earnestly,  and,  we  will 
hope,  eflectually,  working  in  the  Church's  cause.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  thing  that  is  wanted.  We  want  men  who  will 
openly  avow  themselves  desirous  of  advancing  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, by  extending  the  means  of  usefulness  possessed  by  the 
National  Church.  We  want  men  who  will  not  be  content  with 
mere  wishes  or  writings  on  the  subject,  but  who  will  take  mea^ 
sures  for  carrying  their  plans  into  actual  operation — will  push 
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forward  their  measures,  and  persevere  in  them  until  they  are 
carried.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  Lord  Ashley  occu- 
pying a  prominent  position  in  this  movement ;  for,  although  we 
may  not  wholly  concur  with  his  lordship  in  various  pouits,  we  do 
concur  in  this  plan  as  regards  its  main  features ;  and  Lord 
Ashley  has  shown  before  now,  that  when  he  has  taken  up  a 
cause,  he  has  perseverance  and  weight  enough  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  Looking  at  Lord  Ashley^'s  general  position  as 
a  politician,  and  as  a  deservedly  respected  advocate  of  all  objects 
tending  to  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-men,  either  ph]rsically  or 
morally ;  we  re|»rd  him  as  well  suited  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at  the  present  time,  in  such  a  directbn 
and  on  such  points  as  the  Plan  refers  to. 

Of  the  tone  of  Mr.  Golquhoun's  pamphlet  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  :  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  evidently  cordidly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  no  lukewarm  friend, 
but  an  attached  member  of  the  Church.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Mr.  Colquhoun'^s  early  connexions  and  associations,  there 
can  now,  at  least,  be  no  doubt  of  his  firm  and  enlightened  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  English  Church. 

W8  proceed  now  to  examine  the  Plan  in  detail.  It  is  con- 
ceived m  the  following  terms : — 

"  I.  With  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  Church, 
the  better  apportionment  of  Ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  pastors  to  the  people,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission  should  be  remodelled,  and  its  powers  enlarged* 

*'  II.  Means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  full  value  of  all  latids 
pertaining  to  bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  and  to  make  them 
available  to  the  fullest  extent  for  spiritual  purposes. 

'*  III.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  existing  dioceses  should  be 
endowed  with  incomes  of  a  definite  amount,  and  the  surplus  arising 
from  episcopal  property  should  be  paid  into  a  general  fund  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

••  IV.  The  fund  accruing  from  this  surplus,  and  from  the  improved 
management  of  Church  lands,  should  be  employed  in  making  provision 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  by  the  endowment  of  new  districts 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act. 

"V.  Periodical  returns  should  be  made  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  each 
Diocese,  and  the  results  should  be  published,  with  a  view  of  directing 
the  contributions  of  the  wealthy  to  those  quarters  in  which  the  creation 
and  endowment  of  churches  are  most  required. 

"  VI.  New  sees  should  be  formed  in  such  numbers  as  to  secure  the 
vigilant  oversight  of  dioceses,  the  annual  holding  of  Visitations  and 
Confirmations,  and  frequent  personal  intercourse  with  the  clergy.  The 
new  bishops  should  not  have  seats  in  Parliament,  and  should  receive 
incomes  not  exceeding  2000/.  per  annum,  with  a  residence. 
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"  VII.  For  this  purpose  deaneries  as  they  become  vacant  should  be 
raised  into  bishoprics,  and  the  funds  hitherto  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  deans  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com-' 
missioners  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  sees. 

"  The  duties  of  the  deans  should  be  discharged  by  the  bishop  within 
whose  diocese  the  cathedral  is  situated. 

"  VIII.  As  the  incomes  of  the  deaneries  will  fall  in  gradually,  and 
may  for  a  length  of  time  be  insufficient  for  the  endowment  of  new 
bishoprics,  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  and  apply  the  voluntary 
benefactions  of  such  as  may  desire  to  contribute  to  the  endowment  of 
new  bishoprics. 

"  IX.  The  funds  attached  to  canonries  and  minor  canonries  should 
be  annexed  to  ill-endowed  benefices  in  populous  districts,  with  a 
reserve  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  fabric,  the 
maintenance  of  cathedral  worship,  and  the  more  frequent  celebration  of 
Divine  Service  in  the  cathedral.' 

We  do  not  observe  in  Mr.  Odquhoun^s  pamphlet,  any  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  on  which  the  first  proposition  of  the  Flan,  viz^ 
that  of  remodelling  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  is  grounded. 
We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Horsman  has  made  a  great  many  violent 
attacks  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  causing  distrust  and  jealoiisy  in  the  minds  of  many  persons. 
The  only  tangible  ground  of  objection  however,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  in  the  erection  of  epis- 
copal residences.  We  agree  with  those  who  lament  that  so  much 
money  has  been  expended  in  this  way.  We  are  no  advocates  for 
the  erection  of  vast  and  splendid  piles  of  building  for  the  lodging 
of  our  bishops.  We  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  to 
see  Lambeth  in  its  old  state,  than  after  the  expenditure  of  60,000^. 
on  it  by  the  late  archbishop.  This  was,  we  think,  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money  Ivhich  now  remains  charged  on  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  But  it  seems  rather  unjust  to  blame  the  Com- 
Inissioners  for  expending  sums  in  the  erection  of  episcopal  resi- 
dences on  the  same  scale  of  magnitude  which  has  always  hitherto 
been  considered  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  acted  on  the  precedents 
which  they  found — have  merely  carried  out  the  system  of  state  and 
grandeur  which  has  been  hitherto  recognised,  and  which  invests 
the  episcopate  of  England  with  all  the  external  attributes  of  the 
Peerage.  We  apprenend  that  this  proposition  of  remodelling  the 
Commission  is  a  concession  to  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  seems  very  problematical  whether  a  better  Com- 
mission can  be  obtained.  The  station  and  the  character  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  inspire  the 
fttllest  nonfidenee  in  the  integrity  of  its  administration.    The 
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Church  property  could  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  better  Commission. 
All  that  seems  wanting  is  that  the  Law  should  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Commission,  and  point  out  the  course  which  they 
are  to  pursue.  If  paid  Commissioners  are  appointed,  we  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  have  so  much  of  the  Ecclesiastical  funds  wasted  in 
salaries ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  result  will  probably  be,  to  give 
a  certain  number  of  hangers  on  of  government,  or  adventurers, 

Bnsions  and  Ecclesiastical  influence.  We  do  not  want  to  see  Mr. 
orsnian  salaried  by  the  Church,  though  we  admit  that  his  agita- 
tion has  done  some  good  as  well  as  harm.  We  should  say,  Let  the 
S resent  Ecclesiastical  unpaid  Commission  be  limit<)d  and  tied 
own  to  any  extent ;  but  let  us  have  them  in  preference  to  any 
paid  Commissioners  appointed  by  government.  We  dread  jobbing 
in  the  latter  case  ;  and  the  funds  to  be  dealt  with  are  at  once  so 
sacred  and  so  very  large  in  their  amount,  that  there  ought  to  be 
the  highest  securities  for  strict  integrity  of  administration. 

With  reference  to  the  second  and  third  heads  of  the  Plan,  Mr. 
Oolquhoun  has  the  following  explanatory  remarks : — 

**  First,  I  notice  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  heads  of  the  scheme,  which,  as 
your  Lordship  will  observe,  relate  to  the  present  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
the  sources  of  their  income,  and  a  possible  application  of  the  surplus. 
We  had  to  notice,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical  corporations, 
whether  bishops  or  chapters,  were,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from 
land  ;  and  yet,  that  this  landed  property,  great  in  extent  and  value,  is 
managed  on  principles  which  individual  proprietors  have  long  set  aside 
as  wasteful.  It  is  generally  held  on  tenures  (leases  for  lives,  or  terms 
of  years,  with  fines  and  small  reserved  rents)  which  obtain  an  occasional 
bonus  and  immediate  returns,  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  the  real  income  of 
the  property.  Nor  is  this  tenure  satisfactory  to  the  lessee  ;  for,  it  may 
be  brought  to  an  end,  as  has  been  done  in  certain  cases,  and  is  now  more 
likely  than  ever  to  be  effected  through  the  intervention  of  Parliament* 
In  this  manner  there  is  uncertainty  on  all  sides :  the  possession  of  the 
property  is,  in  fact,  divided,  and  divided  between  parties,  neither  of 
whom  have  an  interest  in  expending  money  on  permanent  improvements. 
That  the  loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  Church  must  be  large,  is  unques- 
tionable, however  difficult  it  may  be  to  fix  the  precise  amount.  We 
have,  however,  some  data,  which  enable  us  to  conjecture  it. 

**  In  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  cathedral  property,  the  legislature 
has  already  acted,  and  has  placed  the  separate  prebendal^  estates  under 
the  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  leaving  them  to  be 
managed  on  the  same  principles  on  which  private  property  is  regulated. 
When  the  prebendal  estates  were  managed  by  the  prebendaries,  they 
produced  to  the  Church,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Report 

^  I  use  this  ns  a  generic  term,  comprising  both  the  separate  estates  of  preben- 
daries, and  those  of  other  Ecclesiastical  offices  in  cathedrals.  But  besides  these  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  now  vested  in  them  the  estates  of  sinecure  rectors* 
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on  its  Revenues  in  1835,  an  income  of  60,000/.  per  annum:  not  ex- 
ceeding one  fourth  of  the  real  annual  proceeds  of  the  property.  These 
have  now  been  ascertained  to  reach  240,000/.  per  annum,  and  it  is 
calculated  that,  under  the  system  of  management  now  adopted  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  available  income  will  be  at  least 
120,000/.  per  annum,  or  double  their  former  amount. 

'Mn  the  same  Report  the  average  net  income  of  episcopal  estates  is 
placed  at  160,000/.     It  is  actually  nearer  170,000/.  :J^:.  o 

'*  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  should  gain  as  much  by  a  change  in 
the  management  of  episcopal  estates.  It  is  only  due  to  our  prelates  to 
remark,  that  their  estate,  especially  of  late  years,  have  been  managed 
better  than  the  separate  chapter  estates.  Still,  the  vice  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  remains  :  no  man  will  give  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  fine,  without  receiving  a  full  equivalent  for  the  advance ;  and  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  bishop  will  often  make  that  equivalent 
more  than  a  full  one.  Besides  this,  the  bishop  cannot  be  expected  to 
n)ake  permanent  improvements,  where  he  may  never  reap  the  advantage : 
and  the  lessee  is  deterred  from  making  them,  both  by  the  uncertainty  of 
his  tenure,  which  every  agitation  of  this  question  unsettles,  and  by  the 
fact  that  his  outlay  would  enhance  his  fine.' 

'*  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  increased  income  from  episcopal 
property  would,  under  a  better  system,  be  large.  If  we  apply  to 
episcopal  property  the  same  principle  of  calculation  which  is  applicable 
to  the  prebendal  estates,  the  160,000/.  per  annum  given  in  the  Report 
as  their  income,  would  represent  an  actual  value  of  640,000/.  per 
annum,  producing,  under  an  altered  system  of  management,  an  actual 
available  income  of  320,000/.  per  annum.  It  would  be  quite  indefen* 
sible,  that,  when  we  need  all  the  income  that  the  Church  can  yield,  we 
should  throw  away  wantonly  a  yearly  income  of  above  150,000/.  per 
annum  ;  an  income  which  would  endow  1500  clergymen  with  100/.  per 
annum,  supply  pastors  to  1500  parishes,  and  be  the  instrument  of  giving 
instruction  to  three  or  four  millions  of  people." 

In  order  to  complete  this  view  of  the  funds  which  may  be 
attainable  for  Church  Extension,  we  must  refer  to  a  subsequent 
part  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  pamphlet,  where  he  points  to  an  improved 
system  of  managing  the  property  of  the  deans  and  chapters. 

'*  The  estates  of  the  chapters  are  still  managed  by  them,  as  by  an 
independent  body.  They  are  still  subject  to  the  evils  of  fines,  and  to 
the  waste  which  fines  must  always  occasion,  when  paid  to  a  party  who 
has  a  passing  interest  in  the  property.  The  consequence  is  (as  in  the 
case  of  the'  bishop)  that  the  intentions  of  Parliament  are  defeated. 
Parliament  intended  (if  I  rightly  conjecture)  to  give  to  the  members  of 
chapters  a  fixed  income.     Their  income  varies,  and  may  rise  to  a  large 

'  Mr.  Finlaison  made  an  estimate,  founded  upon  a  great  number  of  life  and  year 
leases,  of  which  he  ascertained  the  years  outstanding,  and  the  ages  of  the  existing 
lives, — and  his  calculation  was,  that  the  average  sJiare  of  the  whole  fee,  in  the  possea- 
sion  of  tlie  Church,  at  any  time  under  the  present  system  of  leasing,  was  only 
tttentf4hree  per  cent — the  remaining  portion  being  in  the  lessees. 
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amount  from  the  falling-in  of  fines.  Parliament  design^  that  thit 
large  property  should  be  administered  so  as  first  to  supply  the  chapter ; 
secondly,  to  yield  a  large  surplus  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Church. 
The  system  of  fines  (as  we  need  not  again  repeat)  stops  the  iinproTe- 
ment  of  the  land,  and  makes  the  surplus  dwindle  away.  The  Church- 
Revenue  Commissioners  have  stated  the  cathedral  corporate  property 
to  yield  200,000/.  a  year.  It  may  be  estimated  that,  if  dealt  with  upon 
the  improved  system,  that  income  would  be  doubled.  Here  again  we 
may  set  down  an  income  of  200,000/.  a  year  as  lost  to  the  Church. 
Are  we  wrong  in  urging  your  Lordship  to  a  prompt  reTision  of  this? 
The  yearly  income  of  the  Church  now  abstracted,  without  benefit  to  any 
branch  of  it,  stands  thus,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate  :— 

Episcopal  property,  say    .     •     £150,000 
Chapter  property,  say      •     .     £200,000 

£350,000  per  annum." 

Wc  observe  with  satisfaction  that  a  GommisBion  haa  been 
appointed,  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  subject  of  Church 
property,  and  ascertaining  how  it  can  be  made  more  productive. 
The  character  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  depends  chiefly  on  the 
animus  with  which  it  is  undertaken,  and  the  principles  of  those 
who  are  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  in  both  these  respects  we  see 
reason  to  hope  for  advantage  to  the  Churches  cause  from  the 
Commission.  It  has  certainly  not  arisen  from  any  feeling  ad- 
verse to  the  Church ;  and  it  comprises  several  names  which  afford 
a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  friendly  character  of  its  proceedings, 
and  the  intelligence  and  zeal  which  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  In  point  of  fact,  we  may  presume  that  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  arose  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the 
steps  taken  by  Lord  Harrowby  and  others  last  spring,  and  which 
this  pamphlet  relates.  There  cannot  be  the  sligntest  doubt  that, 
by  a  different  system  in  the  management  of  Ecclesiastical  property, 
large  sums  may  be  raised  for  Church  purposes  in  Englana.  A 
measure  of  the  kind  has  been  actually  in  operation  for  many 
years  in  Ireland,  When  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ire- 
land was  passed  in  1833,  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
constituted  by  that  Act,  were  empowered  to  sell  to  the  lessees  of 
Ecclesiastical  property  a  perpetual  right  to  the  lands  they  held, 
subject  to  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  and 
renewal-fines  which  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying.  We  believe  that  severm  hundred  thousand  pounds  have 
been  paid  in  Ireland  for  the  purchase  of  such  perpetuities,  and 
the  amount  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  evidently  intended  by 
the  legistoture  to  have  been  much  larger ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  in  their  estimate  pf  py§i  value  of  lands  for  the 
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purchase  of  perpetuities,  valued  the  lands,  not  according  to  their 
real  and  actual  worth,  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  actually 
directed  to  be  done  in  very  plain  terras,  but  according  to  the  old 
conventional  value  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  bishops  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  their  renewal-fines,  and  which  was  in  all 
cases  much  less  than  the  real  value,  and  in  many  cases  extremely 
so.  So  that  the  tenants,  by  this  very  partial  proceeding  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary inquiry,  were  most  unfairly  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church  property.  We  trust  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  English  Church  property  will  be  on  their  guard  against 
any  similar  sacrifice  to  the  Church  tenants  in  this  country ;  and 
will  so  narrowly  sift  and  examine  any  measure  which  may  be 
brought  forward,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  against  the 
Churches  interests.  We  hope  that  they  will  careiblly  and  dili- 
gently consider  all  the  details  of  the  working  of  such  a  measure 
quite  as  much  as  the  general  principle,  or  else  their  labour  may  be 
in  a  great  degi*ee  frustrated. 

The  increaised  amount  which  may  be  actually  raised  from  the 
Church  property  by  a  different  management  cannot  fail  to  be 
considerable.  Even  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Colquhoun^s 
estimate  of  350,000^.  per  annum  were  somewhat  too  high  (which 
we  have  no  grounds  at  present  for  assuming),  still,  if  we  deducted 
25  or  50  per  cent,  from  his  estimate,  the  income  left  would  be  one 
of  the  highest  importance.  We  should  have,  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind,  a  permanent  fixed  income  secured  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  chapters,  who  might  still  continue  to  manage  their  own 
lands ;  and  we  should  gain  perhaps  from  200,000/.  to  300,000/.  per 
annum,  for  endowing  parishes  in  destitute  localities. 

There  is  another  measure  proposed  in  this  Plan,  which  is 
essential,  in  order  to  remove  a  very  crying  evil,  and  one  which 
brings  great  odium  on  the  Church.  We  refer  to  the  last  head, 
whicli  recommends  the  annexation  of  canonries  and  minor  canon- 
ries  to  ill-endowed  benefices  in  popular  districts.  Under  the 
present  system,  canonries  are  almost  invariably  held  with  paro- 
chial benefices  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  value  of 
those  benefices,  it  generally  happens  that  those  who  have  sufficient 
interest  to  be  appointed  to  canonries  have  also  sufficient  interest 
to  obtain  the  wealthiest  parochial  benefices.  Thus  cathedral 
preferment  is  heaped  on  the  wealthy  incumbent,  who  has  no  need 
of  it,  while  the  poor  and  hard-working  clergyman  is  passed  over. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  sure  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  Nepotism,  or  the  exhibition  of  worldly 
interest  in  any  shape,  lowers  and  degrades  the  Church,  and 
strengthens  its  opponents.    To  annex  canonries  to  rich  benefices 
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is  an  abuse  which  every  one  can  understand ;  so  that  the  present 
system  is  more  than  wasteful :  it  is  dii'ectly  hostile  to  the  Church ; 
it  is  fraught  with  danger.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  observed,  in  his 
pamphlet  (p.  25),  that  215  dignitaries  of  our  cathedrals  hold  308 
parochial  benefices,  and  he  takes  as  specimens, — "A  canonry  of 
1000/.  a  year  is  united  with  the  living  of  St.  Giles\  Gripplegate, 
of  2018/.;  another  with  St.  Pancras,  whose  income  is  1910/.; 
one  with  St.Giles\  income  968/. ;  a  fourth  to  St.  George^ Blooms- 
bury,  income  1000/,  While  in  Westminster,  there  are /bti r 
parishes^  with  populations  varying  from  24,000  to  37,000  each. 
In  Southy^'2Lrk^  Jive  parishes^  with  populations  varying  from  14,000 
to  64,000  each.'' 

Mr.  Colquhoun  adds,  that,  excluding  canonries  annexed  to  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Universities,  there  are  207  canonries  which  might 
be  annexed  to  parochial  benefices  of  small  value ;  and  as  canon- 
ries in  general  are  by  the  Parliamentary  regulations  to  be  made 
500/.  per  annum,  except  those  of  St.  Paul's,  Durham^  Westmin- 
ster, Christchurch,  Oxford,  which  will  amount  to  1000/.  or 
upwards,  it  is  clear  that  here  is  a  fund  of  not  less  than  100,000/. 
per  annum,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  increase  the  value  of 
poor  livings,  by  annexing  the  canonries  to  them. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  amount  of 
destitution  actually  existing.  This  is  a  point  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  and  we  greatly  wonder,  that  amidst  all  the 
eflbrts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  Ohurch 
extension,  no  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  get  something  like 
an  estimate  furnished  by  those  who  are  alone  competent  to  give 
it — we  mean,  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Colquhoun  agrees 
with  Mr.  Palmer*'s  estimate  of  3000  as  the  number  of  additional 
clergy  now  requisite.  Lord  Ashley,  we  observe,  in  a  recent 
debate,  stated  his  opinion  that  500  clergy  would  be  sufficient. 
Here  are  very  diflerent  estimates  certainly,  and  we  really  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  determining  so  important  a 
question  on  grounds  that  may  be  depended  on.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  greatly  to  prefer  Mr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  to 
Lord  Ashley "^s,  for  this  reason :  Lord  Ashley  states  the  num- 
ber of  parishes  in  England  comprising  a  population  of  more 
than  4000  at  279 ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  number  stated  in  the 
reports  of  his  speech,  which  we  have  seen.  We  apprehend  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake  either  in  the  report,  or  in  the  cal- 
culation, for,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  number  of  parishes 
exceeding  4000  in  population  must  largely  exceed  279.  We 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  reckon  the  numbers  of  such  parishes 
mentioned  in  the  Clergy-list  of  this  year,  under  the  letters  C,  H, 
and  T;  and  we  find  113  parishes  with  upwards  of  4000  inha- 
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bitants  under  those  three  letters  alone.  We  apprehend,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  were  to  say  that  there  are  900  parishes  in  England 
with  that  population  we  should  not  be  above  the  mark.  Lord 
Ashley  speaks  of  about  500  additional  incumbents  as  being 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  country. 
We  still  refer  to  the  report  of  his  speech  in  introducing  the 
measure  for  dividing  parishes  containing  more  than  4000  people. 
We  apprehend  that  here  also,  the  real  state  of  things  is  not 
correctly  stated.  We  do  not  know  on  what  data  such  state- 
ments may  have  been  founded,  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  they 
present  far  too  flattering  a  view  of  our  position. 

We  will  state  the  reason  for  this  belief — Lord  Ashley  proceeds 
in  his  measure  on  the  assumption,  that  all  parishes  with  more 
than  4000  inhabitants  ought  to  be  divided.  He  therefore  holds 
that  2000  people,  or  thereabouts,  are  sufficient  for  the  care  of  an 
incumbent.  Now,  we  have  gone  to  work  on  this  supposition ; 
and  taking  2000,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  standard,  we  have 
examined  in  the  Glergy-list  all  the  parishes,  41  in  number,  under 
the  letter  L,  containing  more  than  4000  people.  On  exami- 
nation, it  appears  to  us,  that  on  this  estimate,  156  additional 
incumbents  are  required  for  these  41  parishes.  We  find  under 
the  letter  T,  22  parishes  requiring  48  additional  incumbents.  As 
far  as  we  can  see  from  the  examination  we  have  instituted,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  parishes  containing  more  than  4000 
inhabitants  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  three,  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  number  of  additional  incumbents  wanted  on  Lord 
Ashley'^s  own  principle.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  appear 
that  the  real  number  of  incumbents  required,  is  not  500,  as  Lord 
Ashley  has  stated,  but  2700  ;  which  approximates  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun'^s  statement  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  destitution, 
is,  in  short,  ^w  times  as  great  as  Lord  Ashley  states  it  to  be. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  pretend  to  strict  accuracy  in  this  state- 
ment, as  we  have  only  partially  gone  into  details ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  certain,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  500  new 
incumbents  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  if  every  parish 
containing  4000  people  ought  to  be  divided  into  two. 

We  greatly  wish  that  some  member  of  Parliament  would  move 
for  a  return  from  the  bishops  of  all  places  in  which  the  popula- 
tion exceeds  4000,  and  of  tne  numbera  of  additional  incumbents 
and  churches  which  need  to  be  provided.  Could  this  be  obtained, 
there  would  be  more  certain  grounds  to  go  on,  than  any  that  now 
exist.  We  should  be  sorry  to  exaggerate,  in  any  way,  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  but  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  conceal  their 
real  amount,  or  understate  them. 

Supposing,  then,  that  we  require,  not  500,  but  2000,  or  2500 
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new  incumbents,  of  course  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Church  will  only  go  a  short  way.  Supposing  the  scale  of  income 
(300^.)  proposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  to  be  adhered  to,  (and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  moderate  one,)  we  should  only  have  means  to 
provide  for  about  1000  incumbents,  even  on  the  most  &vouraUe 
view,  when  we  want  more  than  double  the  number.  We  do  not 
say  this,  with  the  slightest  inclination  to  otkr  any  opposition  to, 
or  to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  plans  proposed ;  but  simply 
from  a  desire  that  the  truth  should  be  known,  and  that  men 
should  not  buoy  themselves  up  by  too  sanguine  expectations. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  observes  that  he  has  been  considered  to  have 
*'  exaggerated  our  wants  in  stating  that  3000  additional  clergy 
are  now  required.^^  We  feel  assured,  that  those  who  think  so, 
have  not  examined  the  subject.  We  know  that  large  amounts 
like  this  are  easily  set  aside  as  exaggerated,  when  men  will  not 
take  any  pains  to  inquire  into  their  correctness.  We  have  seen 
enough  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Colquhoun^s  estimate  does  not 
exaggerate  in  any  degree  the  real  state  of  things. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  friends  of  Church  exten- 
sion, the  expediency  of  acting  at  once  on  the  principle  contained  in 
the  fifth  head  of  the  Plan  above  referred  to,  which  suggeats  that 
^^  periodical  returns  should  be  made  of  the  spiritual  wante  of  each 
diocese.^*  Let  the  bishops  be  appUed  to  at  once  te  make  such 
returns,  and  then  we  shall  know  better  where  we  stand.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  return  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  from 
the  Bishops  of  Manchester,  Bipon,  Lichfield,  or  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  We  are  mistaken  if  the  Bishop  of  London  alone  might 
not  make  a  return  of  500  additional  incumbents  as  requisite  for 
his  diocese. 

There  are  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Colquhoun^s  on  the  subject  of 
the  patronage  of  the  new  churches  to  be  endowed  out  of  the 
increased  means  of  the  Church,  which  we  do  not  feel  certain  that 
we  can  agree  with  in  one  point.     They  are  as  follow : — 

'*  It  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  inclined  to  build  new  churchei, 
should  be  certain  of  obtaining  easily  ilie  right  of  nominating  to  them. 
Great  injury  was  done  to  the  Church  by  the  precautions  which  treated 
the  new  district  as  an  invasion  of  the  old  parish.  The  zeal  and  judg* 
ment  of  one  of  our  prelates  have  removed  many  of  these  hindrances  | 
but  it  is  well  that  the  subject  should  be  carefully  revised.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  yet  turn  to  the  fullest  use  that  disposition  to  build  from 
private  means,  which  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  the  endowments 
of  our  Church.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  interfering  with  this,  by  tlie 
attempt  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Church  for  official  persons,  which 
we  trace  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  and  in  other  Acts.  No  doubt  the 
claim  of  patronage  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  or  the  bishops,  may  be 
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reasonably  urged ;  but  it  is  very  fatal  to  voluntary  efforts :  if  we  would 
extend  the  Church  largely  and  quickly,  it  is  a  great  practical  blunder. 
The  true  policy  is,  that  the  State  should  offer  a  part  of  the  endowment 
of  the  new  church,  without  any  condition,  except  that  individuals 
should  complete  the  endowment,  and  build  the  church.  Let  these  par- 
ties yest  the  patronage  as  they  please  ;  keep  it  for  themselves ;  plaee  it 
in  trustees,  or  transfer  it,  (as  many  would)  to  the  bishop.  It  is  true 
that  part  of  the  endowment  comes  from  the  property  of  the  Church, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  but  the  best  return  which  the  heads 
both  of  the  government  and  of  the  Church  can  receive,  is  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Church,  and  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  I 
venture  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  because  it  is  material,  and  has  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of." 

We  perfectly  concur  in  the  observations  made  on  the  difficul- 
ties sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  new  district 
parishes;  nor  do  we  dissent  from  the  proposition  of  aiding 
private  individuals  to  endow  new  churches;  but  we  do  very 
decidedly  object  to  the  system  of  trustees  of  churches.  It  appears 
to  be  calculated  to  foster  and  keep  alive  party-spirit,  and  we 
should  be  sony  to  see  any  encouragement  held  out  to  it.  Let 
charitable  and  liberal  individuals  be  aided  in  their  objects  from  the 
Ghurch^s  funds,  but  do  not  let  a  farthing  of  their  funds  be  applied 
to  keep  alive  dissensions  in  her  own  bosom,  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Simeon  Trustees,  or  any  other  voluntary  association 
for  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  Church  patronage.  We  think 
that  a  very  jealous  eye  should  be  kept  on  any  scheme  of  Church 
Reform,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  abuse  in  this  way. 

We  now  come  to  a  feature  in  the  Plan  which  should  especially 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  Churchmen ;  we  allude  to  the 
recommendation  which  it  contains  of  an  increase  in  the  episco- 
pate. We  must  quote  at  some  length  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coir 
quhoun  on  this  point,  which  are  most  excellent  in  all  points  of 
view.  The  Plan,  as  we  have  seen,  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  bishops  in  addition  to  the  present  episcopate, 
with  salaries  of  2000/.  per  annum,  and  houses  of  resiaence,  but 
without  seats  in  Parliament.  We  must  now  refer  to  Mr.  Gol- 
quhoun^s  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  this  recommendation : — 

"  On  this  head  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  brief  explanation,  We  Imd 
these  facts  before  us  :--^ 

"  Within  the  present  century  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
has  increased  more  than  eight  millions. 

*'  Within  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  large  addition  has  been 
made  to  our  churches  and  clergy ;  especially  within  the  last  ten  years. 
If  some  practical  efforts  to  extend  the  Church  are  now  made,  a  furtberg 
and,  we  may  hope,  a  large  increase  of  clergy  will  take  place, 
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**  These  facts  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  addition  to  the  highest  order 
of  the  clergy.  Let  us  take  the  most  common  examples.  An  increase 
in  our  universities  demands  more  tutors;  in  our  public  schools, 
additional  masters ;  new  courts  require  new  judges.  If  we  add  to  onr 
constabulary  or  our  military  force,  an  increase  of  superintendents  and 
of  officers  is  indispensable.  The  reason  is  clear.  Where  there  is 
need  of  personal  and  constant  supervision,  the  number  of  officers  must 
grow  with  the  ranks.  We  should  expect  this  to  hold  true  in  the 
Church  ;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  more  bishops  are  required. 
The  peculiar  duties  of  the  bishop  involve  this  necessity,  if  we  rightly 
appreciate  them.  I  have  seen  indeed,  and  on  high  Parliamentary 
authority,  the  duties  of  the  bishop  narrowed  to  the  routine  functions  of 
his  office,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  exercise  acts  of  Visitation, 
Confirmation,  Consecration,  and  Ordination  :  go  through  these  as  a 
Recorder  gets  through  his  trials,  and  brush  off,  currente  calamo^  his 
formal  correspondence.  Even  these  duties,  grave  as  they  are,  are  not 
light ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  multiply  them  until  the  bishop 
is  unable  seriously  to  discharge  them.  But  this,  I  take  to  be  no  just 
measure  of  episcopal  duties ;  against  this,  I  feel  persuaded,  every 
earnest  bishop  would  protest,  lie  would  tell  us,  that  he  not  only  holds 
the  high  functions  of  his  office,  but  that,  as  the  chief  pastor  of  his 
diocese,  he  has  a  wide  cure  ;  a  cure,  better  guaged  by  those  who  know 
the  crushing  labours  of  a  populous  parish,  than  by  us  who  observe  them 
at  a  distance.  For,  as  the  bishop's  cure  copiprehends  all  the  parishes 
of  his  diocese,  and  the  clergy  as  well  as  their  people,  and  as,  to  all  of 
these,  he  stands,  from  his  position,  as  an  example,  open  to  their 
remarks,  and  accessible  to  their  call,  his  duties  are  both  manifold  and 
delicate,  such  as,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  very  hard  con- 
scientiously to  fulfil.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  not  duties 
which,  to  be  well  discharged,  can  be  performed  hastily,  or  with  the 
rough  hard  hand  of  a  mere  man  of  business;  they  deal  with  very  sacred 
feelings,  and  require,  as  it  would  seem,  very  delicate  handling,  much 
cost  of  time,  still  more  of  thought  and  feeling. 

"  To  a  bishop,  who  holds  those  friendly  relations  which  should  exist 
between  himself  and  his  clergy,  scarce  an  incident  of  gravity  in  their 
pastoral  life  can  occur  which  does  not  lead  to  some  application,  or  appeal 
for  his  help.  A  new  church — an  unwonted  call — a  doubt — an  opening 
—all  bring  the  clergy  to  one  whose  experience  they  feel  to  be  greater 
than  their  own,  on  whose  kindness  they  know  they  may  rely.  We 
indeed  cannot  but  notice  that,  in  most  subscription-lists  which  concern 
the  Church  in  a  diocese,  the  bishop's  name  appears.  But  this  every 
clergyman  knows  is  no  measure  of  his  help.  For,  in  numberless  cases 
■where  he  was  not  expected  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  give  money, 
he  has  given  of  his  time,  and  advice,  and  sympathy ;  matters  not  to  be 
tabled  in  a  statistical  return ;  but  of  vast  service  in  the  manifold  toils 
of  a  clergyman's  life,  and  often  of  the  highest  value,  to  stimulate  and 
guide  the  efforts  of  the  laity.  So  that,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
case  of  an  earnest  bishop,  that  these  undefined  and  informal  duties  fill 
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more  of  his  time  than  the  ostensible  functions  of  his  office.  I  venture 
to  say  this  because  I  am  fearful  that  "we  may  be  misled  into  an  inaccu* 
rate  estimate  of  episcopal  duty ;  and,  I  say  it  the  more  anxiously^ 
because  we  have  seen  bishops  in  the  height  of  their  usefulness,  worn 
down  (just  when  their  wisdom  and  piety  were  matured)  by  those  innu- 
merable calls,  which  their  oiRce,  in  a  wide  diocese,  prescribed,  but  to 
which  their  strength  was  unequal*  It  is  not  well  to  overtask  the 
earnest  bishop. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  true,  that  the  bishop  may  go  through  his 
formal  functions,  and  get  through  them  with  little  pressure  to  himself* 
Then,  I  admit,  his  work  becomes  light.  But  is  this  desirable?  Is 
this,  the  Church's  scandal,  to  be  the  bishop's  standard  ?  Does  this  con- 
duce to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  ?  and,  if  we  would  turn  it  to  its 
best  uses,  is  this  a  prudent  policy  7  Yet,  if  we  heap  on  the  bishop  a 
mass  of  official  work  which  it  takes  most  of  his  time  to  master,  we,  in 
fact,  preclude  him  from  those  various  duties  which  he  should  discharge^ 
and  leave  him  without  time  except  for  official  routine. 

*'  Therefore  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  we  felt  that,  as  many  churches  and 
clergy  had  been  added,  an  addition  to  the  episcopate  was  necessary : 
the  more  needful  when  we  contemplated  a  further  large  addition  to  the 
clergy.  If  the  suvervision  of  the  bishop  should  be  close,  and  his  con^* 
nexion  with  his  clergy  constant,  his  diocese  should  be  brought  within 
narrower  limits.  But  as  it  is  plain  that  such  an  alteration  of  dioceses 
should  occur  rarely,  because  it  disturbs  many  arrangements  ;  so  it  seemed 
to  us,  that  this  was  the  fit  season  to  make  it,  when  we  may  hope  that  by 
some  of  the  measures  suggested,  there  is  about  to  be  a  large  increase  of 
clergy  and  congregations.*' 

The  whole  of  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  go  to  one  point — ► 
that  something  more  is  wanted  than  the  mere  division  of  two  or 
three  dioceses ;  that  three  more  bishops  would  be  insufficient  for 
our  wants*  In  fact,  we  suppose  that  almost  any  earnest  bishop 
would  be  glad  if  his  diocese  could  be  divided,  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  much  more  satisfactorily  and  completely  than 
he  now  does.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  expressed  his  earnest 
wish  for  the  subdivision  of  his  diocese,  which  was  itself  const!-* 
tuted  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  does  not  contain  as  many 
parishes  as  the  average  number  in  each  English  diocese.  All 
the  hierarchy,  without  a  single  exception,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
and  including  men  of  various  political  views,  and  even  of  different 
religious  schools,  are  agreed  in  wishing  for  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate.  They  have  also  accepted  the  principle  of  such 
increase  not  involving  any  additional  seats  in  Parliament.  The 
Plan  before  us  is  a  very  valuable  testimony  to  the  general  desire 
which  exists  for  such  a  measure.  The  leading  men  in  this  move- 
ment have  never  been  reckoned  amongst  those  members  of  the 
Church  who  are  considered  to  rate  the  powers  of  the  episcopate 
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too  highly.  They  look  at  it  simply  in  a  spirittial  point  of  view, 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Ohurcn.  They  are 
anxious  for  such  an  increase  in  the  episcopate  aa  will  bring  it 
more  in  contact  with  the  parochial  system  ;  will  make  the  bishop 
more  the  personal  friend,  and  counsellor,  and  helper  of  his  clergy 
and  his  laity  than  he  now  can  be.  An  expression  of  opinion  on 
these  points  from  such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  and  Lord  Harrowby 
was  just  what  was  wanted,  in  order  to  prove  the  cordial  concur- 
rence of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  desirableness  of  the  object. 

In  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  addition  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  episcopate,  Mr.  Golquhoun  states  this  important 
fact,  that  although  a  high  authority  has  affirmed  ''  that  if  three 
or  four  bishops  were  added,  it  would  be  sufficient,''^  he  is  '^  bound 
to  say  that  the  great  body  of  opinion  which  hais  reached'*^  the 

Eromotcrs  of  the  plan  "  leans  in  a  different  direction.  Some 
ave  proposed  that  fifty  new  bishops  should  be  added ;  others, 
that  all  the  deaneries  (twenty-eight  in  number)  should  be  con- 
verted into  new  bishoprics.""  We  feel  assured  that  such  is  the 
general  feeling.  The  bishop  is  felt,  even  in  the  more  moderate- 
sized  dioceses,  where  there  are  not  above  400  or  500  parishes,  to 
be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his  clergy.  He  is  very  seldom 
seen.  The  clergy  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unacquainted  with  him. 
They  feel  that  they  must  not  trespass  on  his  time  with  inquiries 
and  requests  which  they  would  gladly  make.  Most  of  the  laity 
never  see  him,  except,  once  in  their  lives,  at  Confirmation,  They 
never  hear  him  preach  in  their  parish  churches.  We  know  that 
matters  cannot  well  be  otherwise  under  the  present  system ;  but, 
in  order  to  make  the  episcopate  a  reality  in  the  eyes  of  our 
people, — in  order  to  enable  it  to  discharge  in  some  degree  its 
pastoral  functions, — those  duties  especially  and  formally  com- 
mitted to  it  at  Ordination, — those  duties  to  souls  which  are  its 
first  and  principal  object, — we  say,  without  fear  of  effectual  con- 
tradiction, that  it  must  be  considerably  increased.  It  must  be 
increased  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  We  shall  have  but  a  moderate 
fund  left  for  the  episcopate  under  the  plans  now  in  progress.  If 
all  the  improved  value  of  Church  lands  and  property  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  new  parishes,  which  seems  to  be 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  we  have  only  one  other  source  to 
look  to,  besides  the  actual  income  assigned  to  the  hierarchy ; 
viz.,  the  endowments  of  the  deaneries.  In  the  Plan,  it  is  proposed 
that  these  revenues,  amounting  to  36,400^.  per  annum,  snould  be 
applied,  as  they  fall  in,  to  erect  new  sees ;  and,  according  to  the 
scale  proposed  in  the  Plan,  this  would  provide  endowments  for 
eighteen  sees  and  no  more ;  and  were  tne  incomes  of  the  new 
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bishops  placed  at  a  higher  scale,  their  number  must  be  still  more 
limited. 

We  have  before  now  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Manchester 
was  not  a  desirable  one,  because  the  principle  of  interfering  with 
the  Parliamentary  seats  of  all  the  episcopal  sees  was  thus  intro- 
duced ;  and  also  because  the  plan  proceeded  evidently  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  necessary  for  all  bishops  to  be  in  some  sense, 
either  at  present  or  prospectively,  peers  of  Parliament;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  new  bishops  must  possess  incomes  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  existing  bishops.  Now,  we  lament  this,  because  it 
seems  to  us,  that  if  such  a  principle  be  adopted,  the  increase  in 
the  episcopate  must  necessarily  be  extremely  limited,  unlessi 
indeed,  the  scale  of  income  for  the  hierarchy  be  diminished.  The 
country  would  never  bear  to  see  many  new  bishops  appointed, 
with  incomes  of  4000^.  or  5000^.  a  year.  It  would  be  exclaimed 
against  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  :  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unpopular.  We  think,  however,  that  if  this  principle  is 
adhered  to,  there  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  any  increase  in  the 
episcopate  worth  talking  of.  The  scale  of  income  for  the  whole 
must  be  reduced.  The  present  episcopal  income,  with  the  in- 
comes of  the  deaneries  added  to  it,  would  amount  to  about 
200,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  this  would  give  us  fifty  bishops,  with 
an  average  income  of  4000/.  More  than  this  we  cannot  hope  for, 
and  with  less  than  this  we  ou^ht  never  to  be  content.  The 
income  of  no  bishop,  except  the  Bishop  of  London,  should  exceed 
4000/. ;  in  various  cases  it  might  be  3500/. ;  and  this  would 
afford  the  means  for  giving  somewhat  larger  incomes  to  the 
Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  several  of  the  bishops,  even  at  present,  have  only  about 
4000/.  each,  and  that  the  dioceses  would  be  reduced  to  half  their 
present  size,  and  also  that  there  are  some  remote  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  there  is  less  occasion  for  a  considerable  income 
than  in  others^  we  really  think  that  such  an  alteration  would  leave 
the  episcopate  in  the  possession  of  adequate  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  external  dignity.  To  many  persons  this  is  of  course  a 
consideration  of  first-rate  importance.  We  cannot  concur  with 
them  in  this ;  but  still  we  would  so  far  go  along  with  them  as  to 
say,  that  an  episcopal  establishment  must  be  larger  than  that  of 
a  private  clergyman ;  that  a  bishop  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
hospitality ;  and  that  the  demands  on  his  purse  for  charitable 
and  religious  objects  must  alwavs  be  considerable. 

The  proposal  which  is  made  m  this  Plan,  to  apply  the  incomes 
of  deaneries  as  they  fall  in  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops,  has 
been  strongly  objected  to,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Colquhoun'^s 
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Postscript.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  reform  would  be  too 
violent — that  it  would  have  a  revolutionary  character — that  the 
preservation  of  the  office  of  dean  is  essential  to  the  due  sub- 
ordination of  ecclesiastical  offices — that  it  is  an  important  link  in 
the  hierarchy.  We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  these 
objections,  which  very  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
look  on  the  present  organization  of  the  cathedral  system  as 
efficient  and  good.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  weight  in  these  objections;  but  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  are,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  far  more 
important. 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  the  principle  to  be  adopted  that 
canonries  are  no  longer  to  be  sinecures,  or  mere  benefices  for  the 
enrichment  of  persons  who  are  not  in  want  of  them — suppose 
that  canonries  are  in  all  cases  attached  to  poorly-endowed  and 
laborious  cures — are  we,  in  this  case,  to  have  sinecure  deaneries ! 
Why  is  the  rule,  which  would  give  to  all  other  members  of  a 
chapter  the  cure  of  souls,  not  to  be  applied  to  deaneries  ?  Why 
are  deans  alone  to  be  sinecurists  ?  And,  again — Is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  deaneries  have  been^  as  a  general  rule,  held  along  with 
parochial  preferments  I  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection,  in  point  of  precedent  and  principle,  to  the  union  of 
deaneries  with  the  cure  of  souls.  If  every  deanery  were  united 
with  some  poorly-endowed  parish,  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of 
ground  for  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  derived  from  the 
practice  or  laws  of  the  Church, 

For  deaneries  therefore  to  remain  unconnected  with  all  other 
duties,  there  can  be  no  possible  necessity.  A  head  of  a  college 
has  often  been  a  dean.  The  incumbent  of  a  great  parish  is  some- 
times a  dean.  Why  then  should  not  a  bishop  be  a  dean !  Have 
we  not  had  many  instances  of  bishops  who  have  held  deaneries ! 
The  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  is  always  held  by  a  bishop.  The 
deanery  of  Durham  was  held  by  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
There  is  no  sort  of  incompatibility  between  the  two  offices, 
except  indeed  when,  as  has  generally  been  the  case,  bishops  have 
held  deaneries  beyond  their  own  dioceses. 

The  annexation  of  the  office  and  authority  of  dean  to  that  of  bishop 
(every  bishop  becoming  thus  the  dean  of  his  own  cathedral),  would 
strengthen  the  episcopal  authority.  As  it  is,  the  bishop  has  no 
direct  authority  m  his  own  cathedral.  He  is  its  visitor,  but  the 
dean  is  its  ordinary  ruler  and  governor.  The  bishop  is  actually 
subordinate  to  the  dean  in  his  own  cathedral.  The  dean  directs  all 
matters  regarding  Divine  service.  It  is  only  on  appeal,  or  by  hold- 
ing visitation,  that  the  bishop  can  interfere.  We  have  heard  of 
many  instances,  in  which  deans  have  exercised  their  authority  in 
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opposition  to  the  desires  of  their  own  bishops.  Any  collision  of 
this  kind  would  be  at  an  end,  if  the  bishop  were  himself  dean  and 
ordinary  of  his  cathedral  church.  Were  this  the  case,  the  office 
of  sub-dean  would  at  once  assume  much  of  the  importance  and 
position  which  is  now  held  by  that  of  the  dean,  just  as  the  vice- 
chancellors  of  the  universities  have  become  their  heads  in  the  absence 
of  their  chancellors.  This  office  of  sub-dean  would  of  course  be 
held  by  one  of  the  canons  in  each  cathedral,  who  might  have 
especial  charge  of  the  edifice  and  of  Divine  Service  in  the  absence 
of  the  bishop,  and  who  might,  on  this  ground,  be  assigned  some 
cure  of  souls  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  cathedral,  or  might 
even  be  exempted  from  any  parochial  duties. 

We  cannot  quite  go  along  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  his  apology 
for  those  who  have  proposed  the  union  of  the  office  of  dean  with 
that  of  bishop.  He  states  that  such  union  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  private  feelings  and  wishes,  but  that  it  appears 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  smecure  appointments  which  public 
opinion  will  not  tolerate,  and  to  provide  funds  for  a  still  more 
important  object.  But  we  really  do  not  see  that  any  apology  is 
necessary  for  removing  the  evil  of  sinecurism,  and  for  re-mstating 
the  bishop  in  that  authority  over  his  own  cathedral  which  he 
originally  possessed,  and  from  which  he  has  been  ousted  by  the 
deans.  The  rank  of  dean  is  no  essential  link  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  dignity  was  not  instituted  till  about  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  has  only  just  been  instituted  in  several  dioceses,  for  the  first 
time. 

If  deaneries  be  not  applied  to  strengthen  the  episcopate,  they 
will  certainly  not  remain  as  they  are.  If  any  further  measure  of 
cathedral  reform  be  carried,  the  deaneries  will  either  be  extin- 

fuished,  or  united  to  populous  parishes.     The  country  will  not 
e  content  to  see  incomes  of  1000/.  and  2000/.  a  year  given  to 
functionaries  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure  of  souls. 

It  will  be  doubtless  objected  by  a  certain  class  of  reasoners, 
that  the  removal  of  what  they  call  prizes — the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  any  one  branch  would 
operate  as  a  discouragement  to  the  higher  classes  to  enter  on  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  therefore  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
deaneries  as  at  present  constituted.  But  such  persons  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Church  dignitaries  on  the  whole.  The  only  difference  would  be, 
that  we  should  have  bishops  instead  of  deans.  There  might  be 
nearly  as  many  more  bishops  as  there  are  now  deans. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  members  of  the  Church, 
to  whom  the  most  respectful  consideration  is  due,  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  see  any  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  things,  and  who 
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dread  the  effect  of  any  further  interference  with  Church  property. 
But  we  would  say  to  such  persons,  with  all  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  them,  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  depends  on  its 
efficiency — that  the  blessing  of  God  will  go  along  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  postpone  every  other  consideration  to  that  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  what  is  immediately  connected 
with  it ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age — a  cold  and  ungenerous 
spirit  we  admit,  but  one  which  cfo«9  prevail — forbids  the  application 
of  the  State's  funds  to  religious  purposes  until  those  of  the  Church 
herself  shall  have  been  made  available  to  the  fullest  extent.  Are 
we  then  to  see  the  people  perishing  before  our  eyes  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  because  the  State  is  illiberal  and  neglectful  of  its 
duties  ?  Surely  not :  it  is  our  duty,  as  a  Church,  to  make  every 
possible  effoH  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  our  brethren,  and 
therein  for  the  salvation  of  our  Church  itself,  and  of  the  nation. 

We  must  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  sound  and  weighty  words 
of  Mr.  Colquhoun  : — 

"  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  want  of  new  churches :  I  speak  of  that 
which  is  more  important,  the  want  of  pastors ;  of  men  who  will  tread 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  cities,  dive  into  the  cellars,  and  garrets,  and 
hovels  of  the  poor.  Take  them  from  what  class  you  will,  pay  them  as 
scantily  as  you  may,  but  let  us  have  them,  and  have  them  iioiv.  But 
who  is  to  feed  them  7  I  do  not  say  what  the  State  should  do.  There 
is  a  previous  question  which  your  Lordships  will  feel  must  be  settled. 
The  Church  must  first  do  all  she  can.  Has  she  funds  which  can  be 
turned  to  use  ?  She  should  employ  them.  Is  there  a  part  of  her  pro- 
perty which  can  yield  an  income  now  wanted  ?  Let  it  go  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Are  there  any  of  her  clergy  who  live  in  afflaent  ease  t 
Their  superfluity  should  be  applied  to  feed  the  hard-working  pastor. 
These  changes  are  reasonable,  essential ;  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  them.  Till  they  are  made,  the  public  mind  will  not  be  satisfied : 
nor  ought  it.  The  State  is  not  fairly  treated,  and  still  less  the  Church : 
the  authorities  in  both  (pardon  me  this  freedom),  have  not  done  their 
duty. 

"  If  I  am  asked  why  I  press  this  on  your  Lordship,  it  is  not  because 
we  fear  any  indisposition  in  the  country  to  these  reforms*  The  country 
is  ready  for  them ;  nay,  is  impatient.  Nor  do  we  fear  the  opposition 
of  Parliament.  The  reception  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr. 
Horsman's  motions  on  this  subject,  is  a  proof  of  its  favourable  dispo- 
sition. 

•*  But  we  have  found,  in  quarters  of  the  highest  authority,  a  great  in- 
disposition to  look  this  question  in  the  face,  and  to  admit  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  ought  to  be  settled  :  such  parties  dread  (perhaps  it  is 
not  unnatural)  a  new  occasion  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  with 
the  revenues  of  the  Church.  They  fear,  that  if  these  are  again  dealt 
with,  they  may  be  handled  roughly. 
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"  If  these  indeed  were  ordinary  times,  and  our  difficulties  such  as 
might  be  postponed,  it  might  be  safe,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be  seemly, 
that  your  Lordship's  government  should  defer  to  opinions  of  so  high 
authority  :  but  it  is  not  safe.  What  your  Lordship  has  said,  in  regard 
to  the  State,  holds  much  more  true  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  safe,  in  days  of  jealous  remark,  to  leave  any  anomaly  or  abuse  in 
institutions  which  we  wish  should  stand.  The  true  strength  of  the  Church 
is  its  full  efficiency  for  its  highest  ffork.  If  any  dignitary  is  paid  without 
working,  he  injures  the  Church.  If  he  receives  an  extravagant  income, 
his  superfluity  is  not  only  a  waste,  but  a  hazard  ;  for  it  points  against 
the  Church  an  artillery  of  public  attack,  and  weakens  its  strength  in 
public  regard.  No  doubt  it  is  hazardous  to  touch  these  questions  ;  but 
It  is  ruinous  to  evade  them.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  entreat  your 
Lordship  rather  to  look  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  than  to  defer  to 
authority,  however  grave.  The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  anomalies 
that  prevail  in  the  Church  is  deep  ;  it  is  widely  spread  among  the 
clergy  ;  it  is  shared  by  the  laity ;  and  it  is  felt  the  most  by  those  who 
are  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Church." 

It  is  plain,  from  all  that  is  passing  before  us,  that  the  time  is 
coming  for  an  extensive  rearrangement  of  Ecclesiastical  property. 
The  public  mind  is  quite  ripe  for  measures  of  this  kind :  and  they 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Church  made  more  really  efficient,  to  take 
all  opportunities  in  their  power  for  bringing  forward  and  urging 
those  points  which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  which  are 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Some  of  those  who  are  loudest  and 
most  persevering  in  their  attacks  upon  Church  defects  or  abuses, 
look  only  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  are 
wholly  indifferent  or  else  hostile  to  any  such  increase  in  the 
hierarchy,  as  would  be  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church. 
Such  statesmen  as  Sir  James  Graham,  look  on  the  bishop's  office 
as  little  more  than  a  sinecure.  Now,  where  such  gross  errors 
are  prevalent  amongst  public  men,  who  will  have  to  decide  on 
Church  questions,  most  assuredly  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  Church- 
men to  ask,  and  urge,  and  petition  again  and  again,  for  what  they 
believe  essential  to  the  proper  workmg  of  her  Church.  If  every 
man  who  wishes  for  an  increase  in  the  episcopate  does  not 
petition  Parliament  or  his  bishop  on  the  subject,  he  may  have  to 
reflect  hereafter,  that  his  apathy  or  negligence  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  Church's  want  of  success  in  asking  for  what  is 
indispensable  to  her.  These  Church  questions  are  such,  that 
activity  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  is  certain  to  lead  to  a 
successful  issue.  Let  them  only  push  forward  their  claims,  with 
sufficient  unanimity,  and  they  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run, 
to  obtMn  what  they  seek  for. 
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We  trust  that  Churchmen  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  for  an  addition  to  the  episcopate.  This  question  is  at 
present  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  small  knot  of 
radicals  to  Lord  John  BusselPs  proposal  for  adding  four  new 
sees.  The  opposition  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  minister 
apparently  dreads  to  bring  forward  his  proposal  again.  But  will 
the  Church  let  the  question  go  to  rest,  or  be  content  to  depend 
on  the  convenience  of  Lord  John  Bussell  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  ?  We  tntst  we  may  say,  that  such  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  Church  Unions,  at  least,  are  pledged  to  bring  it  forward ; 
and  this  will  secure  its  not  being  altogether  forgotten  and 
put  aside.  They  are  not  dependent  on  the  ministry  of  the  day ; 
and  whether  that  ministry  be  Whig,  or  Peelite,  or  Protectionist, 
they  will  look  to  the  accomplishment  of  Church  objects. 

There  are  two  questions  of  vital  importance,  which  the  Plan 
takes  no  notice  of,  and  on  which  Mr.  Colquhoun'*s  pamphlet  is  also 
silent.  We  refer  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  additional 
securities  from  the  Crown,  that  persons  appointed  to  the  epis- 
copal office  shall  possess  fitting  qualifications — that  this  im- 
portant office  shall  not  be  made  the  reward  of  mere  political  and 
family  services,  or  a  means  of  gratifving  any  body  or  set  of  men ; 
but  that   religious  qualifications  shall  be  sought  for — ^that  a 

^.  person  to  be  named  a  bishop,  shall  be  chosen  with  as  much  care 
for  his  fitness  and  efficiency,  as  the  general  of  an  army,  or  a 
judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law. 

•^  The  other  question  on  which  the  Plan  is  silent,  is  that  which  is 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  essentially  connected  with  the 
reform  of  our  discipline.  We  refer  to  the  question  of  Church 
legislation.  Plausible  as  might  have  been  in  former  times  the 
theory  of  those  who  would  represent  Parliament  as  the  sole  and 
sufficient  legislative  body  in  Church  matters,  to  talk  of  any  such 
theory  now  as  applicable  to  our  condition,  would  be  perfectly 
absurd,  when  Parliament  comprises  sectarians  of  all  kinds,  in* 
eluding  Romanists.  There  are  many  subjects  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  which  it  would  be  absolute  profanation  to  bring 
before  such  an  assembly.  Legislation,  therefore,  except  on  the 
merest  externals  of  discipline,  is  impossible ;  and  even  these  are 
put  off  and  neglected  amidst  the  crush  of  worldly  and  political 
business.  The  Church,  in  any  of  her  more  delicate  and  sacred 
interests,  cannot  obtain  a  heanng  in  Parliament.  The  atmosphere 
is  unsuited  to  them.  We  have  therefore  only  to  seek  for  the 
restitution  of  an  Ecclesiastical  legislature,  in  such  a  shape  as 
is  suited  to  the  present  age.  We  have  perused  on  this  subject  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and  which  brings  together  the 
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« 
sentiments  of  men  of  all  schools  in  the  Church,  in  favour  of  some 
revival  of  synodal  meetings.  Mr.  Wright  is  an  advocate,  under 
certain  limitations,  for  the  admission  of  the  laity  into  Ecclesias- 
tical synods,  which  is  actually  carried  out  in  the  American  Church. 
The  desirableness  of  any  such  arrangement  depends  wholly,  in  our 
opinion,  on  the  principle  of  selection ;  for  the  presence  of  lay 
deputies  elected  oy  universal  sufirage,  without  regard  to  qualifi- 
cations, might  be  just  as  mischievous,  as  the  presence  of  faithful 
and  religious  laymen  would  be  beneficial.  Every  thing  here 
depends  on  details.  We  recommend  Mr.  Wright's  pamphlet  to 
the  attention  of  the  clergy. 
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Art.  IV. — Histaire  des  Girondins^  par  Monsieub  De  Lamak- 
TiNE.     8  vols.     Paris,  1848. 

The  Princessc  de  Lamballe  had  excited  some  pity  in  the  bosom 
of  the  brutal  ruffians  Hi^bert  and  Lhuilier,  who  presided  over 
that  bloody  mockery  of  a  tribunal  which  Grod,  in  his  inscrutabk 
wisdom,  permitted  to  scourge  Paris  in  the  month  of  September, 
1792. 

The  extraordinary  beauty,  the  mixed  courage  and  gentleness, 
the  noble  bearing,  and  the  winning  graces  of  this  ''angelic  appari- 
tion,"" so  wrought  upon  these  butchers,  travestying  the  part  of 
judges,  that  they  sought  to  spare  her  life. 

A  man  placing  his  hand  on  her  lips,  to  stifle  the  exclamation  of 
horror  which  the  fear  of  death  could  not  suppress,  conducted  her 
with  difficulty  over  a  heap  of  mangled  carcases ;  and  the  peril 
seemed  to  have  been  passed,  when  a  barber-boy,  **  drunken  with 
>vine  and  caniagc,'**  raised  with  the  point  of  his  pike  the  cap  which 
covered  the  princesse's  head,  and,  in  doing  so,  drew  blood  from 
her  forehead :  the  accident  was  fatal  to  her.  At  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  murderers  who  stood  by  rushed  with  the  real  glee  of 
cannibals  upon  this  image  of  unoffending  loveliness,  and  tore  it 
in  pieces,  with  those  circumstances  of  unheard-of  and  ferocious 
cruelty,  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  actors  in  the  French 
Revolution  to  invent  and  to  exercise. 

This  is  one,  and  not  the  least  striking,  of  the  terrible  incidents 
in  the  appalling  History  before  us ;  and  it  is  one  which  the  cha- 
racteristic excellences  of  M.  De  Lamartine^s  style  place  in  full 
relief  before  our  eyes.    (1.  25.  c.  16,  17.) 

When  we  heard  that  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us  had 
greatly  contributed  to  produce  the  Revolution  which  France  has 
undergone,  our  astonishment  was  most  unfeigned,  and  our  thoughts 
involuntarily  turned  to  the  scene  which  we  have  just  described  as 
the  only  imaginable  solution  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
not  only  "  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill-dee^ ""*  that  "  makes  ill-deeds 
done ;''  tlie  recital  has  upon  certain  minds  the  same  effect :  the 
publicity  given  by  the  newspapers  to  acts  of  extraordinary  atro- 
city, is  known  to  fill  some  minds  with  a  kind  of  frenzy  to  commit 
the  same.  We  remember  being  told  by  a  person,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  with  honour  to  himself 
and  advantage  tP  the  country,  that  the  police  thought  they  could 
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always  trace  the  increase  of  any  particularly  atrocious  crime  to 
this  cause.  The  recital  roused  the  dormant  appetite  for  sin,  as 
the  sight  of  blood  became  an  irresistible  temptation  to  those 
human  tigers.  By  the  same  awful  and  mysterious  process  must 
the  History  we  have  been  reading  have  operated  npon  those 
whom  it  excited  to  reproduce,  or  to  run  the  faintest  risk  of 
reproducing  horrors,  the  like  of  which,  neither  befoi*e  nor  since, 
Ood  be  thanked !  has  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  much  less  to  perpetrate. 

The  deep  interest  attaching  to  this  momentous  epoch  in  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  the  dramatic  skill  of  the  narrative,  the 
poetry  and  pathetic  eloquence  of  the  style,  have  been  scarcely 
8u£Bcient  to  prevent  us  from  laying  down  in  sickening  disgust  and 
horror  the  description  of  scenes  which  appear  as  if  they  ought  to 
have  been  written  in  blood.  If  Danton  himself  exclaimea  with 
horror  at  the  propositions  of  Marat,  "  More  blood  !  more  blood  ! 
ever  more  blood  r  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  now 
read  of  the  hundred  victims  offered  daily  in  Paris  to  ''  la  sainte 
guillotine !  ^  of  the  massacres  ''  en  masse '*^  at  Lyons,  by  the  agency 
of  cannon  and  grape-shot!  oftheincredible  cruelty  of  the  '^noyades 
at  Nantes,  by  the  fiend  Garner !  and  the  unutterable  wickedness 
of  Fouch^,  at  Lyons !  All  these — and,  alas  !  more — are  painted 
by  M.  De  Lamartine  with  a  vividness  of  colouring  which  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  And  if  his  power  is  great  in  placing  these 
mend  scenes  before  our  eyes,  still  more  to  be  admired  is  it,  when 
le  describes  the  martyrdom  of  the  individual  sufferer.  We  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  ourselves  been 
present  at  the  spectacle,  every  circumstance  of  which  appears  to 
be  graven  upon  our  heart.  We  are  ready  to  cry  aloud  with 
Homer : 

a^p^roff),  itdifuoTOQf  iiyitmoc  iariv  iKeXyoc^ 
5c  iroXifjiov  eparai  imifjfJLioVy  OKpvoevros, 

II.  ix.  63. 

• 

But  that  these  scenes  should  have  generated  any  other  inclina- 
tion in  the  minds  of  French  readers,  than  that  of  resolving  to 
shun  as  a  pestilence  any  measures,  with  even  an  apparent  tendency 
to  cause  them  to  be  re-acted,  does  surely  denote  a  most  un- 
healthy, depraved,  irregular,  irreligious  state  of  general  sentiment 
in  that  volcanic  country. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair  statement :  that  the  desire 
excited  by  M.  De  Lamartine^s  work  is  not  to  imitate  the  crimes 
of  the  Jacobins,  but  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  the  Girondins ;  to 
realiie  and  secure  those  liberties  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of 
which  those  heroie  persons  shed  thmr  Uood  npon  the  seaflbld. 
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To  this  defence  we  have  more  than  one  answer  to  offer. 

First :  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  is  a  correct 
description  of  the  acts  and  objects  of  the  Girondists,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  detennination  to  embark  the  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom  (ab^it  verho  invidia)  in  another  revolution,  even  in  pur- 
suit of  these  ends,  indicates  that  condition  of  the  public  mind 
which  we  have  described.  There  is  no  man  alive  to  the  moral 
responsibility  of  his  actions,  conscious  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
his  wisest  views,  tolerably  modest  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
sagacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed  in  the  lamentable 
history  of  the  failure  of  theories  of  government  which  were  founded 
on  the  contempt  of  all  previous  example,  aware  that,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  them,  his  country  had  shed  her  Uood  like 
water,  and  passed  through  agonies  unparalleled  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  from  which  she  was  but  now  recovering,  who  would 
have  lent  his  aid  to  throw  her  again  into  the  fienr  mmace,  upon 
the  chance  of  her  being  again  rescued  from  it,  defecated  of  some 
of  the  alloy  which  he  conceived  to  be  mingled  with  her  pure  gold, 
and  this  at  a  period  when  it  would  be  icUe  to  deny  that  she  was 
enjoying  the  chief  practical  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  though 
it  was  one  susceptible  of  many  improvements. 

No.  We  say  unhesitatingly,  tnat  the  mind  required  for  this 
patricidal  act  was  of  a  very  different  character;  the  mind  of 
which,  unhappily,  there  are  too  many  tvpes  now  existing  in 
France,  but  especiaUy  in  Paris — which  still  is  France — ^a  mind 
accustomed  to  little  or  no  early  religious  control.  So  that  a 
conscientious  obligation  to  obey,  or  even  to  hesitate  long  before 
you  disobey  the  government  under  which  you  live,  is  not  felt  at 
all.  A  morbid  craving  for  individual  notoriety,  with  a  disgust 
for  the  quiet  round  of  useful  labours  and  peaceful  duties,  fed  and 
fanned  into  a  delirious  excitement  by  the  popular  novels  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  the  leading  articles  of  newspapers  cater- 
ing to  the  same  vitiated  palate; — ^a  mind  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  an  individual  right  of  insurrection  against  whatever 
restraint  displeases  you ; — a  hard-hearted  and  cruel  vanity,  utteriy 
reckless  of  consequences,  and  as  indifferent  as  Robespierre,  their 
present  idol,  to  the  means  by  which  a  visionary  end  is  to  be  pro* 
duced;  impatient  of  discipline  of  any  kind;  intolerant  of  pre- 
cept ;  deafer  than  the  deafest  adder  to  the  voice  of  experience—- 
this  is  the  mind,  the  general  prevalence  of  which  could  alone 
cause  M.  Do  Lamartine's  Girondins  to  be  the  fuel  of  a  new  revo- 
lution. 

Secondly :  we  entirely  deny  that  M.  De  Lamartine^'s  own 
representation  of  the  acts  and  objects  of  the  Girondins  is  such  as, 
even  if  they  were  unaccompanied  by  the  horrors  to  which  we 
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have  alluded,  would  stimulate  any  reader  who  thought  the  object 
of  a  statesman  should  be  the  happiness  of  his  country,  and  his 
acts  such  as  conduce  to  that  end.  We  have  never  read  any 
account  of  the  Girondins  which  was  so  little  favourable  to  them. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  the  author  commits  himself  to  any  approba- 
tion whatever  of  their  policy ;  or,  indeed,  to  the  belief  that  they 
had  any  fixed  policy  whatever :  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  they  were  grossly  deficient  in  all  the  common  qualifications 
of  administrative  capacity,  during  the  short  period  in  which  they 
held  the  reins  of  government;    that  beyond  vague  ideas  of 

feneral  liberty— we  speak  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  the 
legislative  Assembly — they  seemed  to  have  had  no  views  or 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  a  country  sinking  every  moment,  before 
their  eyes,  deeper  and  deeper  into  bankruptcy,  distress,  anarchy, 
and  misery,  of  more  than  all  imaginable  kinds.  On  the  contrary, 
the  author  evidently  repeats  with  pleasure  Danton^s  sneers  at 
"les  beaux  parleurs,^'  who  were  wholly  incompetent  to  act, 
though  they  were  capable  of  dying  heroically  upon  the  scafibld ; 
to  wnich,  however,  M.  De  Lamartine  shows  that  they  had  pre- 
viously been  in  great  measure  the  means  of  consigning  many 
innocent  victims.  Above  all  infamy,  as  he  tells  the  story,  is  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Girondins,  and  by  Vergniaud,  their  idol, 
pre-eminently,  with  respect  to  the  vote  upon  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth's death.  Having  declaimed  in  clubs,  in  private  societies, 
and  in  the  National  Convention  itself,  against  this  cold-blooded 
atrocity,  they  finally  voted  for  it  from  the  basest  of  motives — the 
fear  that  their  popularity  would  otherwise  wane  before  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  terrorists. 

''  On  attendait  avec  anxiete  que  Tordre  alphabetique  de  Tappet 
nominal  des  departements,  arrivant  a  la  lettre  G.,  appelat  les  deputes 
de  la  Gironde  a  la  tribune.  Vergniaud  devait  y  paruitre  le  premier. 
On  se  souvenait  de  son  immortel  discours  centre  Robespierre,  pour  dis- 
puter  le  jugement  du  roi  detrone  a  ses  ennemis.  On  connaissait  sa 
repugnance  et  son  horreur  pour  le  parti  qui  voulait  des  supplices.  On 
repetait  les  conversations  confidentielles,  dans  lesquelles  11  avait  avoue 
vingt  fois  sa  scnsibilite  sur  le  sort  d'un  prince  dont  le  plus  grand  crime  a 
ses  yeux  etait  une  faiblesse  qui  allait  presque  jusqu'a  I'innocence.  On 
savait  que  la  veille  ro^me,  et  quelques  heures  avant  Touverture  du 
scrutin,  Vergniaud,  soupant  avec  une  femme  qui  s'apitoyait  sur  les 
captifs  du  Temple,  avait  jure  par  son  eloquence  et  par  sa  vie  qu'il 
sauverait  le  roi.  Nul  ne  doutait  du  courage  de  I'orateur ;  le  courage 
etait  ecrit,  a  ce  moment  m^me,  dans  le  calme  de  son  front  et  dans  ses 
plis  severes  de  sa  bouche  fermee  ^  toute  confidence.  Au  nom  de 
Vergniaud  les  conversations  cessment,  les  regards  se  porterent  sur 
lui  seul.     11  monta  lentement  les  degres  de  la  tribune,  se  recueillit  au 
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moment,  la  paupi^rc  baiisee  tur  lea  yeuzy  comme  on  bomme  qui 
reflechit  poar  la  derniere  fois  avant  d'agir :  pais  d'ane  Yoiz  sourde,  et 
comme  resistant  dans  son  ame  a  la  sensibilite  qui  criait  en  loi,  il 
pronon^a :  La  mort.  Le  silence  et  Tetonnement  confinne  le  roarmure 
et  la  respiration  meme  de  la  salle,  Robespierre  sourit  d'un  aoarire  pret- 
que  imperceptible  oii  I'oeil  crut  distinguer  plus  de  m^pris  que  de  joie« 
Danton  leva  les  epaules,  *  Vantez  done  vos  orateon  1'  dit-il  tons  Imu  i 
firissot.  *  Des  paroles  sublimes,  des  actes  lAches  I  Que  (aire  de  tels 
bommes?  Ne  m'en  parlez  plus,  c'est  nn  parti  fini.'  L*e8p4rance 
mourut  dans  Tame  du  petit  nombre  d'amis  da  roicach^  dans  la  salle  et 
dans  les  tribunes.  On  seniit  que  la  vlcthm  HaU  UvrSe  par  la  maim  de 
Vergniaud.** — tom.  v.  p.  47,  48. 

When  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  into  the  votes  for  the  death  or 
banishment  of  the  king  was  made  known,  it  was  discovered  that 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  this  most  innocent  man,  the 
majority  consisted,  in  fact,  of  only  seven  votes.  Many  of  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  like  ourselves,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  Girondins  lauded  for  their  incorruptible  public 
morals,  their  genuine  love  of  liberty,  their  manlv  and  courageous 
devotion  to  the  stern  principles  of  inflexible  justice. 

We  would  entreat  them  to  read  with  attention  the  following 
passages  from  the  work  before  us.  Hear  the  French  republican 
historian  of  the  Girondins : — 

"  II  ne  restait  done  qu'une  majorite  de  sept  suffhiges  pour  la  mort. 
Ainsi  trois  hommes  deplaccs  depla9aient  le  chiffire  et  changeaient  le 
jugement.  C'etaient  done  les  douze  ou  quinze  chefs  de  la  Oironde 
dont  la  main  avail  jetc  le  poids  decisif  dans  une  balance  presque  egale* 
La  mort,  vceu  des  Jacobins  fut  Facte  des  Girondins.  Veigniaud  et  ses 
amis  se  fircnt  les  executeurs  de  Robespierre.  La  mort  du  tyran^ 
passion  chez  le  peuple  fut  une  concession  dans  la  Gironde.  Les  uns 
demandaient  cette  tete  comme  le  signe  du  salut  de  la  R6publique,  les 
autres  la  donnaicnt  pour  le  salut  de  leur  parti.  Si  la  passion  dea  unt 
etait  aveugle  ct  impitoyable,  quel  nom  donner  &  la  concetsion  det 
autres?  S*il  y  a  un  crime  dans  le  meurtre  par  vengeance^  dans  le 
meurtre  par  Idcheie  H  y  en  a  deux" — tom.  v.  1.  35.  c.  8,  p.  53. 

We  most  heartily  subscribe  to  the  truth,  both  of  the  historical 
fact  and  of  the  moral  judgment  upon  this  **  meurtre  par  llUshet^^ 
here  laid  before  us.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  from  a  French  writer,  an 
enthusiast  for  the  Revolution,  from  whom  we  learn  this  character 
of  Vergniaud  : — that  it  is,  M.  De  Lamartine,  who  says : — 

"  Malvagio  traditor — alia  tu'  onta 
I'portero  di  te  vere  novelle.*' 

Inf.  32. 
Madame  Roland,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  soul  of  the  Girondin 
party  in  the  Convention.     Her  beauty  attracted,  and  her  wit 
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animated  the  leaders  of  that  band ;  her  knowledge  of  the  difficult 
science  of  government  was  probably  on  a  par  with  theirs,  being 
almost  entirely  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
French  historian  of  Plutarch^s  Lives.  Thus  qualified  for  the 
undertaking,  it  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  her  to  doubt 
that  she  was  fully  justified  in  dissolving  society  into  its  elements, 
for  the  chance  of  re-constructing  it  anew  upon  an  improved,  that 
is — for  by  a  slight  assumption  the  terms  were  then,  as  now,  in 
France  held  to  be  synonymous — a  republican  pattern.  In  which 
of  the  Lives  written  by  Flutarch  she  found  the  precedents  for  her 
conduct  upon  two  occasions  recorded  by  the  author  before  us,  we 
are  not  informed.  The  occasions  to  which  we  allude  were  the 
following : — 

1.  In  March,  1792,  Louis  XVI,  formed  an  administration 
under  the  influence  of  the  Girondins,  of  which  Monsieur  Roland 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Nothing  could  be  fairer,  franker, 
more  confiding  than  the  conduct  of  the  king  to  these  persons ; 
and  it  appears  that  Roland  was  sensibly  touched  by  tms  treat- 
ment, and  declared  to  his  wife  that  the  king  had  been  grossly 
maligned.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Girondins  were  continually 
pressing  the  king  to  sanction  those  cruel,  persecuting,  and  tyran- 
nical decrees  against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests,  which  the 
Assembly  had  passed.  The  king  endeavoured  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  subject ;  hoping,  perhaps,  that  in  time  sen- 
timents less  abhorrent  from  common  justice  and  humanity  might 
be  kindled  in  the  Assembly,  and  foreseeing  that  the  refusal, 
which  he  had  determined  upon  with  the  courage  which  never 
deserted  him,  would  cost  him  his  life.  Now  we  will  use  our 
historian's  own  language :- 

"  Prevoyant  que  les  ministres  auraient  tot  ou  tard  un  compte  s^v^re 
k  rendre  au  public  de  ces  sanctions  ajournees,  Madame  Roland  voulait 
prendre  ses  mesures  avec  Topinion.  Elle  persuada  a  son  mari  d'ecrire 
au  roi  une  lettre  confidentielle,  pleine  des  plus  aust^res  lemons  de  patriot- 
isme,  de  la  lire  lui-m^me  en  plein  conseil  devant  ce  prince,  et  d'en 
garder  une  copie  que  Roland  rendrait  publique  au  moment  marque, 
pour  servir  d'acte  d'accusation  contre  Louis  XVI.,  et  de  justification 
pour  lui-m^me.  Cette  precaution  perfide  contre  la  perfidie  de  la  cour 
etait  odieux  comme  un  piege,  et  lllche  comme  une  d^nonciation.  La 
passion  senle  qui  trouble  )a  vue  de  Tdme,  pouvait  aveugler  une  femme 
g^nereusesur  la  nature  d*un  pareil  acte ;  mais  Tesprit  de  parti  tient  lieu 
de  morale,  de  justice  et  aussi  de  vertu.  Cette  lettre  6tait  une  arme 
cacbee,  avec  laquelle  Roland  se  r^servait  de  frapper  k  mort  la  reputation 
du  roi  en  sanvant  la  sienne ;  sa  femme  redigea  la  lettre  aprds  Tavoir 
inspiree.  Ce  fut  son  seul  crime,  on  plutdt  ce  fut  le  seul  6garement  de 
m  hainet  <^  ^t  ausai  ton  seul  remordt  au  pied  de  l'echa£Mid." 
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If  it  was  her  only  remorse,  inordinate  vanity  had  indeed  done 
its  perfect  work ;  but  with  this  we  have  at  present  no  concern. 
We  only  wish  to  ask  where,  in  the  close  pages  of  Tacitus,  is  an 
example  to  be  found,  of  selfish  fear  begetting  a  meaner  act  of 
revolting  perfidy  ? 

2.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1792,  Roland  was  dismissed  from  the 
administration.  About  this  time  the  French  army  had  opened 
the  campaign,  which  was  to  cover  them  with  military  glory,  by  a 
disgraceful  retreat  at  Quievrain,  and  the  assassination  of  General 
Dillon  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Lille.  Every  thing  on  the  frontier 
and  in  the  capital  denoted  the  triumph  of  the  most  unbridled 
licence,  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  restrainti  mond  or  legal, 
(religious  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of,)  upon  the  momentanr  will 
of  any  mob  of  men,  in  or  out  of  uniform,  which  accident  or  design 
called  together.  Lamartine's  description  of  the  state  of  thinss  is 
very  striking ;  we  will  only  give  an  extract  of  the  part  umich 
relates  more  especially  to  the  condition  of  Paris, — and  let  our 
readers  observe  how  unhesitatingly  he  ascribes  to  the  Girondins 
their  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  scene  which  followed : — 

"Ze«  Girondins  poussaient  d  FSmeutef  les  Jacobins  anarchissaient 
I'armee,  les  volontaires  ne  se  levaient  pas,  le  minist^re  £tait  nal,  le 
comit6  autrichien  des  Tuileries  corrcspondait  avec  les  paissances.  non 
pour  trahir  la  nation,  mais  pour  sauver  les  jours  du  roi  et  de  ta  famille 
(no  unimportant  confession  by  the  way).  Gouvemement  tuapect, 
Assemblee  hostile,  clubs  seditieuse,  garde  nationale  intimidee  et  priv^e 
de  son  chef,  joumalisme  incendiaire,  conspirateurs  sourdes,  municipalite 
factieuse,  maire  conspirateur,  peuple  ombrageux  et  afiarn^,  Robespierre 
et  Brissot,  Vergniaud  et  Danton,  Girondins  et  Jacobins^  en  prisence^  nyant 
la  mime  proie  a  se  disputer  la  monarchies  et  luttant  de  dSmagogie  pour 
8*arrac/ier  lafavcur  du  peuple, — tel  etait  Tetat  de  la  France  au  dedans  et 
au  dehors  au  moment  ou  la  guerre  exteneure  venait  presser  de  toutes 
parts  la  France  et  faire  eclater  en  exploits  et  en  crimes." — torn.  li.  p. 
248.  1.  25.  §  12. 

Upon  the  20th  of  June  took  place  that  terrible  ^meute  in 
which  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  populace  took  possession  of  the 
Tuilleries,  and  heaped  every  insult  that  the  words  and  manners 
maddened  by  drink  and  the  worse  inebriety  of  the  worst  passions 
of  the  most  brutal  of  mankind,  could  express  upon  the  Royal 
Family,  especially  the  king.  Among  the  cries,  however,  '*  A  has 
le  veto  !  Le  camp  sous  Paris !  Les  ministres  patriotes !  oil  est 
TAutrichienne ! ''  betrayed  the  real  movers  of  these  revolting  aind 
appalling  orgies.  The  long  agony  of  humiliation  to  which  the 
Royal  Family  was  exposed  was  such  as  to  have  excited  the  in- 
dignant sympathy  of  every  heart,  republican  or  not,  capiJ)le  of 
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discnminating  between  right  and  wrong,  innocence  and  guilt, 
and  not  absolutely  callous  to  every  emotion  of  humanity ;  but  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  to  whom  was  then  conveyed,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  its  horror,  the  account  which  we  now  weep  to  read, 
a  sensation  of  pity,  at  least,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Queen,  must 
have  been  awakened  of  the  tenderest  and  most  exquisite  kind. 
Let  us  hear  the  remark  of  the  heroine  of  the  Girondins,  the  model 
of  republican  virtue  and  feeling  unsophisticated  by  the  corrupt 
teachmg  of  tyrants  and  the  slavish  education  of  courts : — 

"  Quefaurais  voulu  voir  sa  longue  humiiiaiiont  et  combien  son  orgueil 
a  du  souffrir !  s'ecria  Madame  Roland  en  parlant  de  Marie  Antoinette." 
—torn.  iii.  p.  3.  1.  17.  c.  3. 

This  gentle  and  heroic  creature,  breathing  the  sentiment  of 
universal  love,  "  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill,''  regretted 
that  she  had  not  seen  with  her  own  eves  a  wife  and  a  mother 
during  five  hours  expecting  the  death  of  her  husband  and  child 
at  the  hands  of  misci*eants,  and  compelled  to  hear  the  most  in- 
sulting and  filthy  language,  that  degraded  and  brutalized  man  can 
utter.     She  was  sorry  not  to  have  witnessed  this  scene  of  cruel 
infamy, — and  why !  because  the  principal  sufferer  in  it  was  a  queen. 
It  is  right  that  facts  like  these  should  be  recorded,  that  History  may 
fulfil  one  of  her  tasks — that  of  teaching  those  who  will  read  her 
records,  to  distinguish  between  realities  and  the  semblances  which 
usurp  their  garb;  between  the  professions  and  the  practices  of 
persons  who  seek  to  govern  the  world ;  between  the  vices  and 
defects  incident  to  particular  stations  of  life  and  those  which  cling 
to  human  nature  generally.     Madame  Roland  remarked,  on  her 
way  to  the  scaffold,  how  many  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  the 
sacred  name  of  Liberty.     If  she  had  examined  her  own  heart, 
she  would  have  discovered  how  many  bad  passions  and  paltry 
jealousies  may  bear  the  mask  of  philanthropic  liberality.     Let  us 
suppose  that  the  scene  had  been  changed,  that  Madame  Roland 
had  been  the  sufferer  from  the  brutality  of  the  royal  guard,  and 
the  queen  had  uttered  the  remark,  who  can  tell  the  torrent  of 
republican  indignation  against  the  innate  vices  of  queens,  which 
would  have  inundated  the  pages  of  republican  writers  from  that 
hour  till  the  present  day  i 

If  the  names  of  individual  members  of  the  Girondins  have  little 
room  to  be  grateful  to  M.  De  Lamartine,  still  less  has  the  "in- 
humata  infletaque  turba"  generally.  One  of  the  gravest  pas- 
sages in  the  work  before  us  affords  incontrovertible  proof  of  this. 
M.  De  Lamartine  having  described  the  various  abortive  attempts 
of  the  Girondins  to  crush  Marat,  Hubert,  and  Varlet,  and  the 
final  result, — namely,  the  triumph  of  the  Terrorists,  and  the  pro- 
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scription  of  the  twenty-two,  which  constituted  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  Girondin  party, — proceeds  to  say : — 

**  Telle  fut  la  catastrophe  politique  de  ce  parti ;  U  mourui  eomme  tl 
itait  ni,  d'une  sidilion  ligalisSe  par  la  vicioire  (memorable  words !).  La 
joumee  du  2  juin,  qu*on  appelle  encore  le  31  mai,  pareeqae  la  lotte  dan 
trois  jours,  fut  le  10  aoiit  de  la  Gironde.  Ce  parti  tomba  de  faibletie 
et  d*indecision  eomme  le  roi  qu'il  avait  renvers^.  La  r^pnbliqae  qa*il 
avait  fondee  s'ecroula  sur  lui  aprds  huit  mois  seulement  d'existence.  On 
bonora  ce  groupe  des  r^publicains  pour  ses  intentions,  on  Tadmira  pour 
ses  talents,  on  le  plaignait  pour  ses  malheurs,  on  le  regretta  a  cause  de 
ses  successeurs,  et  parce  que  ses  chefs  en  tombant  ouvrirent  cette  longue 
marche  k  Techafaud.  On  se  demande  aprh  la  digponiion  de  ce  p^nrti^ 
quelle  etait  son  idee,  et  s'il  en  avait  une  ?  L'histoire  se  demande  ^  son 
tour  si  le  triomphe  de  la  Gironde,  ou  31  mai,  aurait  sauv^  la  Repub- 
lique  ?  S'il  y  avait  dans  ces  hommes  des  paroles,  dans  leurs  conceptions, 
dans  leur  union,  dans  leurs  caract^res  et  dans  leur  genie  politique  les 
elements  d*un  gouvernement  a  la  fois  dictatorial  et  popularie,  capable  de 
com  primer  les  convulsions  de  la  France  au  dedans,  de  faire  triompber  la 
nation  au  dehors,  et  de  prouver  I'avenement  d'une  republique  r^guli^re, 
en  la  preservant  des  Rois  et  des  demagogues  ?  UHistoire  n*hesiie  pas 
arepondre:  Non, — Les  Girondins  n'avaient  eu  aucunede  ces  conditions. 
La  pensee,  I'unite,  la  politique,  la  resolution,  tout  leur  manquait.  Ill 
avaient  fait  la  Revolution  sans  la  vouloir ;  ils  la  gouvernaient  sans  la  oom- 
prendre.     La  Revolution  devait  se  revolter  centre  eux  et  leur  6chapper." 

Gall  you  this  backing  your  friends,  M.  De  Lamartine !  or  are 
they  your  friends!  or  who  are,  throughout  the  whole  eight 
volumes  which  detail  the  events  of  less  than  three  years  \  but  to 
proceed  with  another  part  of  the  same  sketch  : — 

"  Aussi  les  Girondins,  depuis  leur  avenement,  avaient^ils  mareb^  de 
defis  en  concessions  et  de  resistances  en  defaites.  Le  10  aout  leur  avait 
arrache  le  trone,  dont  ils  rcvaient  encore  la  conservation,  dans  le  decret 
meme  ou  Vergniaud  proclamait  la  decheance  du  Roi.  Danton  leur 
avait  arrache  les  proscriptions  de  Septembre,  qu'ils  n'avaient  su  ni 
prevenir  par  un  deploiement  de  force,  ni  punir  en  couvrant  les  victims 
de  leur  corps.  Robespierre  leur  avait  arrache  la  t^te  de  Louis  XVI, 
cedee  lachement  en  echange  de  leurs  propres  t^tes.  Marat  leur  avait 
arrache  son  impunite  et  son  triomphe  aprSs  son  accusation  au  10  mars. 
Les  Jacobins  leur  avaient  arrache  le  minist^re  dans  la  personne  de 
Roland.  Enfin  Pache,  Hebert,  Chaumette  et  la  commune  leur  arra- 
chaient  maintenant  leur  abdication,  et  ne  leur  laissaient  que  la  vie 
•  •  ♦  •  lis  detestaient  les  Jacobins,  et  ils  les  laissaient  r^gner.  lis 
abhorraient  le  tribunal  revolutionnaire,  et  ils  laissaient  frapper  au 
hasard,  en  attendant  qu'il  les  frapp&t  eux-memes.  Ils  redoutaient  le 
dechirement  de  la  Republique,  et  leurs  correspondances  d^sesper^s  ne 
cessaient  de  pousser  leurs  departements  au  suicide  par  le  federalisme."-^ 
torn.  vi.  1.  42.  c.  13* 
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He  abo  aays  that  their  foreign  was  as  weak  as  their  domestic 
policy,  and  that  the  treachery,  as  he  calls  it,  of  their  GFeneral 
Dumouriez,  had  cast  shadows  of  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  their 
character.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Dumouriez  deserves 
this  stigma.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  to  the  invading  armies  any  part  of  the  territory  of  France, 
though  his  open  and  avowed  object  was  to  march  his  army  upon 
Paris,  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  anarchy  which  prevailed 
there,  and  that  the  only  means  which  suggested  themselves  to  him 
for  the  final  accomplishment  of  this  end,  was  the  re-establishment 
of  a  monarchy — ^probably  in  the  person  of  his  aide-de-camp,  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  (afterwards  Louis-Philippe,)  who  had  recently 
distinguished  himself  at  Jemappes.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  such  conduct  was  treacneiy ;  whether  he  was  not  fulfilling 
his  first  duty  to  his  country,  in  endeavouring  to  set  her  free  from 
a  bondage,  heavier  and  more  galling  than  had  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  entered  into  the  soul  of  a  nation.  He  failed, 
and  made  his  escape  with  the  Due  de  Chartres,  General  Valence, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  martial  young  ladies  Fernig,  to>vhom 
our  author  ascribes  such  feats  as  we  have  read  of  in  Spenser  or 
Ariosto.  If  the  voice  of  History  has  not  condemned  the  conduct 
of  Monk,  it  will  not,  in  spite  of  the  pages  before  us,  blast  the 
reputation  of  Dumouriez.  M.  De  Laraartine^s  description  of  the 
fall  of  this  accomplished  man  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style  that  could  be  selected  : — 

'*  T^te  de  politique,  bras  de  b^ros,  coeur  d'intrigant,  on  s*ajQlige  de  ne 
pas  Tadmirer  tout  entier." 

And  then,  after  a  few  more  sentences  denouncing  what  he  calls 
his  crimes  against  the  Revolution,  he  proceeds : — 

"  Depuis  ce  jour,  Dumouriez,  maudit  dans  son  pays,  tolere  chez  Te- 
tranger,  erra  de  royaume  en  royaume,  sans  retrouverune  patrie.  Objet 
d*une  dedaigneuse  curiosity,  presque  indigent,  sans  coropatriotes  at  sans 
famille,  pensionne  par  I'Angleterre,  il  faisait  pitie  a  tous  les  partis. 
Comme  pour  le  punir  d'avantage,  le  ciel,  qui  lui  destinait  une  longue 
vie,  lui  avait  laisse  tout  son  genie  pour  le  tourmenter  dans  Tinaction. 
II  ne  cessa  d'ccrire  des  raemoires  et  des  plans  militaires  pour  toutes  les 
guerres  que  V  Europe  fit  h  la  France  (a  very  curious  way  of  stating  the 
case)  pendant  trente  ans  ;  il  offrit  son  epee,  toujours  refusee,  a  toutes  les 
cours.  Assis  vieux  et  importun  au  foyer  de  TAIlemagne  et  de  I'Angle- 
terre, il  n'osa  pas  rompre  son  exil,  mSme  quand  la  France  se  souvrit 
aux  presents  de  tous  les  partis :  il  craignit  que  le  sol  m^me  ne  lui 
reprochat  sa  trahison.  II  mourut  a  Londres.  Sa  patrie  laissa  ces 
cendres  dans  Texil,  et  n'eleva  pas  m^me  sa  tombe  vide  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille  ou  il  aVhit  sauve  son  pays." — torn.  v.  L  37.  c.  24. 
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Has  the  historian  of  the  Girondins  forgotten  that  the  history 
of  most  nations  teems  with  examples  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people  to  tlie  most  illustrious  of  their  countr)'men,  to  which  black 
catalogue  the  fate  of  the  brave  and  wise  Rossi  has,  even  while  we 
write,  added  another  name.  Did  M.  De  Lamartine  never  hear  of 
a  greater  captain,  a  wiser  statesman,  a  more  illustrious  exile  than 
Dumouriez,  who  caused  this  inscription  to  be  graven  on  his  tomb, 

*'*INGRATA    PATRIA    NE   OSSA   QUIDEM    MEA    HABES.**^ 

We  suspect  that  the  principal  parts  of  this  description  of 
Dumouriez,  ailer  he  came  to  England,  to  be  as  poetical  and  in- 
accurate as  the  minor  parts  of  it  undoubtedly  are,  clieoc  cirl  ro 
fiiiZov  fiiv  woiftrfjv  ovra  •cocr/i^o'ac.  (Thucyd.  1.  10.)  Dumouriez 
soon  after  his  arrival  took  up  his  abode  at  Turville^  near  Nettlebed, 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  a  very  different  person  now  reposes  after 
the  toils  of  a  very  different  public  life — the  ex-chancellor.  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  There  the  great  exile  of  France  remained,  we  believe 
voluntarily,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 823 :  he  was  buried, 
not  in  London,  but  in  the  parish  church  of  Hcnley-upon-Thames. 
As  his  epitaph  is  not  without  interest  to  many  readers,  we  subjoin 
it  here  at  length : — 

Hie  jacet, 
Tardam  expcctans  patriae  Justitiam, 

CaROLUS  FrAMCISCUS  DuM0t7RIEZ, 

Qui  Cameraco  natus  Januarii  xxix.  a.d.  mdccxxxii. 
Ingenio,  doctrina,  et  virtute  praeclarus, 

ad  summum  militare  imperium 

Fortitudine  et  prudentii  pervenit. 

Ludovici  xvi.  consiliis  praefecit. 

Regem  et  Leges  in  rostris  Eloquentia, 

In  castris  gladio,  Patriam  et  Libertatem 

defendit. 

Nefandis  in  temporibus 

Bis  Galliam  et  depopulatione  et  saevitate  servavit ; 

Sed  ab  ipsi  earn  servare  conans, 

Proscriptus  est. 

Asylum  exuli  Germania  primum, 

nobilem  postea  hospitalitatera  obtulit 

Britannia. 

Gratus  obiit  Turville 

Die  Martii  xiv.  a.d.  mdcccxxiii. 

Hoc  monumentum 

Illustrissimo    Civi,    peritissimo   Ministro, 

Fortissimo  Duel,  et  amicorum  optimo, 

Desiderantes  et  flentes 

Dedicaverunt  amici. 
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This  epitaph  is  inscribed  between  the  pillars  on  the  south  side  of 
the  organ  gallery.    On  a  plain  slab  over  the  gi*avo  is  inscribed  : — 

Ici  repose 
Le  General 
Dumouriez, 

M.  De  Lamartine  may  be  sure  that,  in  spite  of  his  eloquent 
writing,  History  will  continue,  as  she  has  hitherto  done,  to  try 
the  conduct  of  Dumouriez  by  a  few  very  simple  tests. 

Was,  or  was  not,  she  will  ask,  France  at  this  period  groaning 
under  a  tyranny  which  has,  as  yet,  no  parallel  in  history,  and 
no  precedent  in  the  records  of  fiction  ?  Does  M.  De  Lamartine 
deny  this !  Far  from  it.  It  is  by  the  light  of  his  description  that 
we  may  read  more  readily  and  clearly,  than  before,  the  details  of 
abominations  at  which  the  soul  sickens  and  the  blood  turns  back 
to  its  fountains.  Was,  or  was  not,  the  strong  arm  of  military 
despotism  the  only  means  by  which  this  tyranny  could  be  de* 
stroyed  ?  And  if  so,  was  not  Dumouriez  more  tnan  justified  in 
wishing  to  raise  that  arm,  and,  when  he  failed  to  do  so,  in  prefer- 
ring exile  to  being  the  instrument  of  such  wretches  as  then  do-, 
mineered  at  Paris !  The  Bed  Republic  of  our  day  had  not  declared 
itself  when  M.  De  Lamartine's  book  was  published.  But  what 
gave  Cavaignac  the  power  to  establish  a  despotism  as  absolute  as 
necessary  for  many  months  over  Paris  ?  The  common  consent  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  honest  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  upon 
whom  the  lessons  of  the  past  nad  not  been  wholly  lost ;  and  who 
therefore  knew  that  no  other  weapon  could  avail  against  an 
enemy  which  threatened  not  only  life,  but  all  that  makes  life 
valuable.  It  was  this  most  terrible  of  all  foes  that  Dumouriez 
would  fain  have  struck  down ;  and  which  the  feeling,  both  of  his 
army  and  his  fellow-citizens,  would  have  enabled  him  to  strike 
down,  if  the  dreadful  experience  had  then  been  purchased,  was 
subsequently  bought  at  so  dear  a  price,  and  which  during  the 
course  of  the  last  year  has  installed  with  general  acclamation  a 
military  dictator  in  the  throne  of  France. 

M.  De  Lamartine  sets  up — not,  indeed,  in  express  words,  but 
by  sure  implication — the  defence,  now  so  popular  with  the  Red 
Republicans,  of  the  atrocities  of  those  for  whom  History  has  been 
obliged  to  coin  the  appellation  of  Terrorists.  The  country  was 
invaded,  it  is  said,  by  foreign  foes  ;  and  such  measures,  however 
shocking,  were  necessary  for  the  national  preservation.  To 
say  nothing  of  that  memorable  decree  of  the  Republic  which 
invited  every  nation  upon  earth  to  plunge  into  the  filthy  torrent 
of  blood  and  crime  which  was  then  devastating  France,  which 
called  upon  all  subjects  to  revolt  against,  that  is,  to  murder,  their 
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governors  ;  after  which,  and  not  hefore^.2j&  the  dates  show,  how- 
ever frequent  and  false  the  contrary  assertion  may  be  and  has 
been,  England  declared  war  against  France ;  to  pass  by  the  fact 
that  the  invasion  was  thus  justified  upon  the  first  principles  of 
international  jurisprudence.  What  is  the  value  of  the  defence 
thus  set  up  ?  We  cannot  answer  better  than  in  the  language  of 
a  French  historian,  of  a  far  graver  and  soberer  character  than 
the  author  upon  whom  we  are  commenting : — 

"  Dire  que  la  convention  a  bien  fait  ce  qu'elle  a  fait,  parce  qu'elle  a  fait 
pour  sauver  la  Revolution,  ou  le  principe  revolutionnaire,  d'une  mine 
imminente,  c'est  une  erreur  enorme  et  barbare !  C'est  immoler  lea  droits 
de  la  justice  et  de  Thumanite  a  une  divinite  inconnue,  qu'on  appelle 
revolution,  h,  laquelle  il  faut  tout  immoler, — la  France,  la  vie  des  Fran- 
cais,  leurs  richesses,  leur  Industrie,  leur  gloire, — parce  qu'il  faut  sauver 
la  revolution !  On  ne  defend  que  ce  qu*on  poss^de  :  or  je  ne  sache  pas 
que  la  liberte,  dont  la  France  jouissait  sous  la  convention  valAt  la  peine 
d'etre  defendue  ....  EUe  d^fendit  la  France  k  peu  pres  comme  le  tigre 
defend  Tentr^e  du  repaire  qui  cache  sa  proie. — Desmarait,  Etudes  criL 
et  hist,  de  la  Revol.  p.  230.  234. 

Moreover,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  of  M.  De  Liamar- 
tine,  wh^  he  considers  Dumouriez  more  a  traitor  than  La  Fayette. 
True  it  is,  that,  when  the  latter  preferred  the  alternative  of  relying 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  enemy,  to  obeying  the  rulers,  or  trust- 
ing to  the  justice  of  the  revolutionary  monster  which  thirsted  for 
his  blood  at  Paris,  he  was,  by  an  act  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  defend,  consigned  to  the  prison  of  Olmutz.  But  he,  not 
less  than  Dumouriez,  would,  according  to  our  author,  have  re- 
stored by  force  of  arms  a  limited  monarchy  to  France,  and  he, 
not  less  than  Dumouriez,  deserted  the  army  of  which  he  was  in 
command.  Here  let  us  observe  that  we  are  obliged  to  M.  De 
Lamartine  for  confirming  our  previous  opinion  of  this  pinchbeck 
patriot.  His  vanity,  his  mediocrity  of  intellect,  his  infirmity  of 
purpose,  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  all  government,  civil  or 
military,  his  mean  love  of  mob  popularity,  and  his  disloyalty  to  his 
sovereign,  may  be  gathered  as  fully  from  the  pages  before  us,  as 
from  those  of  preceding  histories  of  the  same  time. 

Who,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  hero  of  this  epic  which  we 
are  criticising  I  The  answer  is  not,  perhaps,  certain ;  but  we 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  M.  De  Lamartine  intended  the  pedestal 
for  Robespierre.  His  acts  are  not,  indeed,  expressly  vindicated ; 
his  conduct  is  not  directly  justified ;  the  massacres  of  the  bloodi- 
est despotism  ever  known  are  not  defended  upon  the  plea  of 
necessity,  to  attain  the  end  of  which  M.  De  Lamartine  approveB — 
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VIZ.  a  Republic.  But  the  same  ingenuity  exerted  in  other  parts 
of  the  work  to  exaggerate  characters  into  monsters  of  virtue  and 
vice,'  is  displaved  in  this  instance,  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  this 
hateful  wretch.  His  incorruptibility  is  paraded :  the  sobriety  of 
his  habits  and  dress  is  carefully  pointed  out :  his  fanaticism,  as  it  is 
called,  is  described  as  sincere.  Acts  and  thoughts  of  confession 
wholly  fabulous  and  unsupported  by  evidence  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  he  is  represented  as  having  really  at  heart  one  holy  object,-— 
the  regeneration  of  society. 

This  is,  indeed,  horrible.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  fearful 
and  ominous  portent  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  a  people, 
than  the  fact,  that  such  an  account  should  find  many  admiring 
readers.  We  have  seen,  since  the  publication  of  this  work,  how 
cardinal  an  article  the  worship  of  Kobespierre  is  in  the  creed 
of  these  Bed  Republicans,  whom  M.  De  Liamartine  sincerely,  we 
doubt  not,  disavows.  It  is  not  merely  that,  before  such  a  doctrine 
can  find  disciples,  their  readers  must  have  been  degraded  and  led 
captive  by  the  pettiest  sophistry,  but  their  hearts  must  have  been 
emptied,  not  only  of  all  true  rehgious  feeling,  but  of  all  moral  sen* 
sibility,  generosity,  courage,  sympathy;  all  the  qualities  that 
ennobled  and  inspired  the  virtuous  heathen,  must  have  as  much 
lost  their  charm  as  the  supernatural  and  divine  OTaces  of  the 
Ohristian,  for  those  who  deliberately,  and,  on  a  full  Knowledge  of 
the  facts,  hold  up  to  admiration,  or  to  any  feeling  akin  to  it,  the 
character  of  Bobespierre.  It  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  the  morbid  passion  to  obtain  interviews  with,  and  preserve 
relics  of,  atrocious  criminals,  which  has  more  than  once  disgraced 
not  uneducated  persons  in  England. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  grounds  of  this  perverted 
and  shocking  opinion ;  and  the  admirers  of  Robespierre  cannot 
complain  if  the  object  of  their  adoration  is  tried  by  the  test 
which  he  himself  proposed  as  the  only  true  touchstone  of  character. 
*^  Ce  n^est  par  aux  phrases,  mais  ^  la  conduite  et  aux  faits  quil 
faut  juger  les  hommes,^^  was  his  constant  exclamation. 

Let  us  apply  the  test :  how  many  bloody  murders,  now  de- 
fended by  no  party  but  that  of  the  Red  Republic, — if,  indeed,  by 
them, — were  committed,  with  scarcely  the  pretext  of  a  judicial 
form,  during  the  period  of  his  domination !  Actually  more  than 
can  be  now- enumerated.  What  was  the  system  of  terrorism,  the 
instrument  invented,  chosen,  and  tried  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
purging  the  Republic !  a  system,  by  which  every  thing  and  person 
not  in  accordance  with  the  virtues  and  inflexible  uprightness  of 
Robespierre  was  to  be  annihilated;  and  every  person  who  had 
possessed  such  title,  reputation,  or  property  under  the  monarchy, 
cut  off  by  the  edge  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  that  France  might 
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come  forth  young,  virtuous,  and  invincible,  after  undergoing  so 
righteous  a  histration. 

This  was  his  deliberate  system  of  govemfnent.  This  was  the 
end  which  his  pious  and  philosophical  mind  had  conceived  in  the 
virtuous  solitude  of  the  humble  roof,  under  which  be  lodged  in 
Paris,  and  from  which  end  he  never  swerved.  The  necessary 
means,  his  admirers  say,  were  really  disagreeable  to  him ;  but  his 
patriotism  was  too  sincere  and  firm  to  be  weakened  by  a  fas* 
tidiousness  which  might  have  deterred  men  of  a  less  heroic 
mould.  He  saw  with  the  calm  eye  of  that  virtuous — should  we 
not  say  pious  ? — philosophy  which  afterwards  restored  the  worship 
of  a  Supreme  Being  to  the  people  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
reason,  had  recently  done  homage  to  a  half-robed  harlot :  with 
the  same  calm  eye  of  patriotism  did  he  see  from^y  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  victims  etery  day  offered  upon  Liberty's  chosen 
altar — the  guillotine.  We  almost  see,  such  is  the  vivid  power  of 
description  in  these  pages  of  our  author,  the  various  classes  of 
criminals  hurried  along  to  their  doom.  Now  pass  before  our  eyes 
the  troop  of  girlst,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen,  expiating  the  guilt  of  having  danced  with  Prussian 
soldiers  in  their  native  town  of  Verdun :  the  system  of  BobeqHerre^ 
not  Robespierre  (as  his  friends  say),  required  that  i^ey  should  all 
perish  under  the  guillotine.  Another  page  sets  before  us  in 
unfading  colours  (we  are  not  careful  about  the  exact  historical 
order  of  these  executions  during  the  reign  of  terror)  such  mis- 
creants as  Malesherbes  and  Barnave,  on  their  way  to  the  death 
of  felons.  Now  every  living  7mn  of  every  age  is  brought  from 
the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  and  placed  under  the  edge  of  that 
patriotic  instrument  (toasted,  by  the  way,  the  other  day  in 
Paris,  at  a  Red  Republican  dinner) :  now  a  batch  of  Girondins : 
now  Dauton,  once  the  coadjutor  of  this  great  man :  now  forty- 
five  magistrates  :  now  twenty-seven  merchants :  it  would  be  ilU- 
beral  to  mention  the  death  of  the  royal  family, — or  even  that  of  the 
sister  of  the  queen,  whose  spirit  fled,  if  ever  spirit  did,  "  Santa 
del  suo  patir/'  to  heaven.  The  sickening  atrocities — we  beg 
pardon,  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  patriotism — which  took  place 
under  FouchcS  at  Lyons,  Lebon  at  Arras,  Carrier  at  Nantes, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  under  the  physical  eye  of 
RohespieiTe;  and  he  is  said  to  have  disapproved  of  them  in 
private, 

M.  De  Lamai*tine  tells  us,  that  after  Robespierre  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Being,  they 
rejoic(?d  ;  and  that  they  were  still  more  rejoiced  at  certam  laws 
announced  soon  afterwards  in  the  Convention,  in  which  the  state 
undertook  those  easy  and  practicable  duties,  her  capacity  to 
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execute  which  is  so  fully  warranted  by  experience  ancient  and 
modern,  by  analogy,  by  philosophy,  by  revelation,  and  which  he 
expresses  by  these  among  other  sentences: — 

"Elle  (Fetat)  realisa  en  fraternil^  pratique  la  fraternite  theorique 

de  son  principe Elle  declara  que  la  mendicite  etait  une  accu« 

sation  contre  regoisir.e  de  la  propriete,  et  contre  rimprevoyance  de 
I'etat.  Elle  honora  dans  sea  d^crets  le  travail.  Elle  accueillit  Tenfance. 
Elle  eleva  la  jeunesse.      Elle  nourrt  la  vieillesse.  .  .  .  Elle   abolit 


mtsere.** 


The  people  were  full  of  joy,  naturally  enough,  at  the  Paradise 
thus  seen  through  the  perspective  of  the  guillotine;  but  still, 
while  that  instrument  existed,  they  were  not  quite  at  their  ease ; 
"  L^dchafaud  (says  our  author  quite  gravely)  seul  contrastait  avec 
ces  aspirations/^  Robespierre,  we  are  told,  secretly  wished  to 
destroy  it.  Such  being  his  secret  wish,  he  took  an  open  course, 
which  appears  to  us  to  combine  all  that  is  most  wicked  and  most 
hateful  m  one  act — hypocrisy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty.  He  pro- 
posed ("t»optW/»^^"  (!)  )  to  the  Convention,  in  concert  with 
Couthon,  the  most  sanguinary  law  (projet  Draconien)  which  had 
yet  been  enacted ;  its  object  was  to  make  suspicion  a  ground  for 
capital  punishment. 

"  II  n'y  avait  plus  d'innocence  dans  la  nation,  plus  d'inviolabilite 
dans  les  membres  du  gouvernement ;  c'etait  Tomnipotence  des  jugeroents 
et  des  p6nalites,  la  dictature  non  d'un  homme,  mais  de  Techafaud." — 
torn.  viii.  1.  58.  c.  13. 

It  could  not  be  better  described.  Divine  justice,  outraged  so 
long,  caused  t\ie  wretch  who  enacted  the  decree  to  be  the  artificer 
of  his  own  death  ;  but  before  this  blessed  day  numbers  of  innocent 
persons  were  sacrificed.  Sixty  condemned  by  one  report,  including 
two,  a  father  and  son,  "  covpahUs  de  compassion  et  de  decenceenvers 
les  princesses  captives^'*''  and  not  including  two  afterwards  added 
(after  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  Ladmiral  to  assassinate 
OoUet-d'-Herbois)  to  the  bloody  list,  because  "  coupahles  torn  deux 
de  n^avoir  pas  fait  eclater  assez  de  joie  quand  Passassin  avait  M 
arretSr  O  for  a  Tacitus  instead  of  a  i)e  Lamartine  to  record 
such  acts !  what  lessons  in  the  refinement  of  diabolical  cruelty 
might  the  dull  sense  of  a  Nero  have  learnt  from  the  ingenuity  of 
a  French  democracy! 

But  these  were  not  Robespierre^s  acts :  no,  he  only  invented  the 
machine,  and  was  the  colleague  of  the  men  who  set  it  in  motion. 
What  was  this  lowest  of  mankind'^s  conduct,  when  his  friend,  the 
beautiful  Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe,  who  plays  a  strange  and 
mysterious  part  in  a  little  drama  of  blasphemy,  which  was  pri- 
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vately  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Bobespierre,  in  the  last  days  of 
terror,  was  condemned,  in  order  to  wound  his  feelings,  to  the 

guillotine  ! 

"  Robespierre  en  ecuutant  les  noms  de  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe 
et  de  sa  famille  s*etait  tu.  II  craignait  de  paraitre  prot^ger  des  contre- 
revolutionnaires.  II  savait  bien  que  c'etait  son  nom  qu'on  frappait, 
mais  il  retirait  timidement  ce  nom  pour  ne  pas  parattre  frappe  lui- 
m^me  :  situation  deplorable  des  hommes  qui  prenneot  la  popularity  au 
lieu  de  la  conscience  pour  arbitre  de  leur  politique !  lis  se  couvrent  du 
corps  des  victiroes  innocentes,  au  lieu  de  se  couvrir  de  leur  intrepidity." 
— torn.  viii.  c.  xi.  1.  59. 

Here  we  leave  this  hero  of  many  now  alive  in  France,  with  the 
admission  tliat  he  was  not  a  man  constitutionally  inclined,  like 
Danton,  to  gross  sensuality,  or  guilty  of  avarice :  tyranny  over  his 
fellow-creature  was  the  devouring  lust  of  his  heart. 

Here  we  leave  him  to  his  admirers,  expressing  our  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  opinion  of  a  French  writer,  not  our  author. 

"  Robespierre  n'a  jamais  voulu  an^antir  la  R^publique,  mais  11  la 
couvrait  de  crimes  et  de  sang,  et  il  croyait  en  preparer  la  force  et  les 
prosperitcs :  ce  n'etait  pas  un  ambitieux  tyran,  c*hait  tui  monstre,'^^-' 
Garat,  Buchez  et  R.  18.  335. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  express  our  opinion  upon  the  two 
cardinal  faults  in  the  work  before  us;  passing  by  the  obvious 
blemishes  of  the  absence  of  all  marginal  notes,  of  all  references 
to  authorities  (not  covered,  in  our  estmiation,  by  the  excuse  ffiven 
in  the  preface,  that  the  author  is  in  possession  of  them,  and  can 
produce  them  if  attacked)  ;  passing  oy  also  the  goiver  errors  of 
the  novelist  tone  and  character  which  is  too  often  substituted  for 
the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  history,  and  many  minor  inaccuracies ; 
passing  by  these,  we  must  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  religious 
and  the  political  doctrines  insinuated  throughout  its  pages. 
Both  are  as  shallow  and  as  false  as  ever  were  promulgateo,  and 
as  ever  were  greedily  imbibed  by  people  whose  aggregate  charac- 
ter is  that  of  extreme  and  unthinking  susceptibility  of  any  new 
impression  which  appears  before  them  in  an  attractive  shape. 
The  basis  of  the  political  doctrine  is,  that  government  is  matter 
of  will,  and  not  of  reason  and  convention  ;  that  the  mob  told  by 
the  head,  not  citizens  selected  for  worth  and  the  presumptions  of 
worth,  are  intended  by  nature,  that  is,  by  God,  to  choose  their 
governors  and  their  form  of  government;  that  democracy  and 
liberty  are  synonymous  terms.  The  gross  logical  fallacy  of  such  a 
doctrine  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  expose :  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  it  cannot  receive  a  more  luminous  commentary 
than  they  have  already  obtained  from  M.  De  Lamartine^s  own 
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gt)yemment,  succeeded  immediately  by  military  despotism,  and 
crowned  by  the  election  of  Louis  Buonaparte :  those  who  worship 
king  mob  after  these  recent  proofs  (among  others)  of  his  justice 
and  sagacity,  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  reason.  No,  not  though 
President  Polk  tells  the  world  that  a  slave-owning  democracy, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  an  unjust  war,  repudiating  its  just 
debts,  and  keeping  millions  under  the  iron  yoke  of  personal 
slavery,  be  "  a  sublime  moral  spectacle  ;^  though  the  govern- 
ment of  America  is,  in  truth,  an  aristocracy,  as  compared  to  that 
of  which  M.  De  Lamartine  heldj  we  were  about  to  say, — but  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  dropped — the  reins. 

So  much  for  the  error  of  the  political  doctrines  of  M.  De  La- 
martine :  the  religious  theory  which  he  is  desirous  of  propagating 
cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned.  In  an  early  part  of  his  work 
he  announces  the  following  proposition  : 

'*  Qaand  la  Providence  veut  qu'une  idee  embrase  le  monde,  elle 
rallume  dans  Vkme  d'un  Fran^ais/' — 1.  I.e.  13.  p.  21. 

The  smile  which  this  extraordinary  piece  of  coxcombry  at  first 
excites  is  exchanged  for  the  expression  of  a  graver  emotion  as  we 
perceive  the  terrible  consequences  which  vanity,  when  it  becomes 
the  main-spring  of  thought  and  action,  is  capable  of  producing 
both  upon  an  individual  and  a  nation.  We  see  the  old  received 
faith  and  doctrine  of  Christianity  vanish  before  the  *'  idea  which 
Providence  has  kindled  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  ;^  while  the 
error  of  the  believing  portion  of  mankind  is  corrected  in  the 
following  language : 

''  II  y  ades  objets  dans  la  nature  dont  on  ne  distingue  bien  la  forme  qu*en 
s'en  eloignant.  La  proximite  emp^che  de  voir  comme  la  distance.  II 
en  est  ainsi  des  grands  6venements.  La  main  de  Dieu  est  visible  sur  les 
choaes  humaines,  mais  cette  main  m^me  a  une  ombre,  qui  nous  cache  ce 
qu'elle  accomplit.  Ce  qu'on  pourvait  entrevoir  alors  de  la  Revolution 
Fran^aise,  annon^ait  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  grand  au  monde ;  Tav^ne- 
ment  d'une  idee  nouvelle  dans  le  genre  humain,  I'idee  democratique,  et 
plus  tard  le  gouvemement  democratique. 

**  Cette  idee  etait  un  ecoulement  du  christianisme.  Le  christianisme, 
trouvant  les  hommes  asservis  et  degrades  sur  toute  la  terre,  s'etait  lev6 
k  la  chute  de  Tempire  romaine  comme  une  vengeance,  mais  sous  la 
forme  d'une  resignation. 

"  II  avait  proclame  les  trois  mots  que  repetait  a  deux  mille  ans  de 
distance  la  philosophie  Fran9aise, — liberie,  egalite,fraternite  des  hommes. 
Mais  il  avait  enfoui  pour  un  temps  ce  dogme  au  fond  de  Tame  des 
Chretiens.  Trop  faible  alors  pour  s'attaquer  aux  lois  civiles,  il  avait 
dit  aux  puissances  :  '  Je  vous  laisse  encore  un  pen  de  temps  le  monde 
politique,  je  me  confine  dans  le  monde  moral.   Continuez,  si  vous  pouvez,' 
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emanciper  les  ames.  Jc  raeltrai  deux  mille  ana  peut-dtre  k  renouTeler 
les  esprits,  avant  d'eclore  dans  lea  institationa.  Mais  an  jour  viendra 
ou  ma  doctrine  s'echappera  du  temple,  et  entrera  dans  le  oonseil  des 
peuples.  Ce  jour-Ia  le  monde  social  sera  renoavele.'  Cejomr  Siait  arrwL 
11  avail  etS  prSpare  j>ar  un  Steele  de  philosapfuet  iceptique  en  apparence^ 
croynnt  en  redliti.  Le  sccpticisme  du  xviii  si^cle  ne  s'attachait  qu'anx 
formes  exterieures  et  aux  dogmes  sumaturels  du  christianiame :  il  en 
adoptait  avec  passion  la  morale  et  le  sens  social.  Ce  que  le  chris- 
tianisme  appelait  revelation,  la  philosophic  Tappelait  raison.  Lea  mots 
etaient  differcnts,  le  sens  6tait  le  mSme.  L'emancipation  dea  individus, 
dcs  castes,  des  peuples,  en  derivait  egalement.  Seulement,  le  monde 
antique  s'etait  affranchi  au  nom  du  Christ,  le  monde  roodeme  a'afiran- 
chissait  au  nom  des  droits  que  toutc  creature  a  re9U8  de  Dieu*  Mais 
tous  les  deux  faisaient  decouler  cet  affranchissement  de  Dieu  on  de  la 
nature." — 1.  I.  c.  6.  p.  13. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  then  came  on  earth  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way,  by  his  example  of  love,  obedience,  and  humility,  by  his  doc- 
trine of  repentance  and  faith,  for  the  carnage,  fuir,  rebellion, 
pride,  madness,  unutterable  crimes,  and  blasphemy  of  the  French 
Kevolution ;  upon  that  day,  and  not  before,  his  mission  was  fully 
accomplished — having  at  length  been  assisted,  we  are  told,  by  the 
philosophy  "  apparently  sceptical,  but  really  believing,"  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  ! 

This  wretched  blasphemy,  though  it  be  founded  upon  argu- 
ments which  a  thinking  child  beginning  to  reason  would  despise, 
is  gravely  published  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  discoveries  of  our 
age.  But  so  it  is ;  men  who  in  all  secular  concerns  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  themselves,  and  exacting  from  others,  the  strictest 
logic,  and  of  demanding  the  most  rigid  rules  of  evidence  for  every 
fact,  are  so  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  set  themselves  free  from  the  restraints  which  the  revealed 
word  of  God  imposes  upon  their  passions,  that  even  such  con- 
temptible sophistry  as  this  finds  a  ready  admission  into  their 
hearts.  This  is  the  enlightened  view  of  Christianity  which  dis- 
cards dogmatic  faith  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  sets  aside  as  it  pleases  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  wherever  it  does  not  appear  to  them 
sufficiently  liberal  for  their  enlarged  philosophy.  This  is  the 
creed  which  as  yet  our  narrow  and  contracted  minds  in  England 
have  rejected,  but  which  has  filled  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
not  only  with  Deism — this  belongs  to  the  more  fastidious  and 
refined — but  with  Pantheism,  Atheism,  and  all  the  innumerable 
social  evils  which  follow  in  their  train.  Though  fifty  years  have 
scarcely  passed  away  since  those  who  began  by  worshipping  their 
reason,  m  the  place  of  the  God  who  gave  it,  ended  by  doing 
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homage  to  a  prostitute  as  the  emblem  of  that  reason.  That  any 
notion  of  a  conscientious  obligation  to  obey  authority  should 
exist  in  minds  of  this  description,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect ;  and 
that  the  terror  of  the  armed  hand  of  power  should  be  the  only 
cement  which  holds  society  together  was  only  to  be  expected  as 
the  natural  result,  and  it  is  the  result  which  at  this  moment  we 
see  every  where  around  us. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  MintUm  o/ths  CommitUe  of  Council  on  Educatum^ 
with  Appendices^  1847-8.  Presented  to  loth  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment  hy  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London :  printed  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1848. 

2.  Monthly  Paper  isstied  by  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  t/ie  principles  of  the  Established 
Churchy  1847-1849.     London  :  Depository  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Church  of  England^  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education:  for  what  are  the  National  Society  and  all  other 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  appeal  to  Parliament  f 
A  Letter  addressed^  by  permission^  to  the  Hon,  and  Right  Rev. 
Richardy  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  George 
Anthony  Denison,  M.A,^  Vicar  of  East  Brent^  Somerset, 
With  an  Appendix,     London:  Bivingtons.  1849. 

4.  National  Warnings  on  National  Education,  A  Sermon 
preached  in  aid  of  the  Parochial  Schools^  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  South  Hackney y  on  Sunday ^  the  12th  of  November^  1848.  By 
the  Rev,  Chr.  Wordsworth,  2>.2>.,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
London:  Bivingtons.     1848. 

5.  Popish  Education  in  England,  supported  by  the  State.  Address 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  Empire.  By  the  Oommittee  of  the 
National  Club.     Third  Series,  No.  I. 

When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  of  1839  the  then  recent 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  unconstitutional 
character  of  this  novel  authority  in  the  State,  and  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  undefined  and  unlimited  powers  with  which  it  was 
invested,  were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  made  the  chief  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  measure.  Among  others.  Lord  Stanley,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  yeare,  reads  more  like  a  prophecy  of  what  has  since  come  to 
pass,  than  like  an  argument  upon  a  question  then  pending,  thus 
expressed  himself: — 

"  He  felt  that  so  long  as  the  Committee  was  irresponsible,  so  long  as 
its  object  was  undefined  and  uncertain,  so  long  as  its  powers  were 
unlimited,  and  while  the  exercise  of  those  powers  was  not  checked,  not 
fettered,  not  restrained,  not  limited  by  Parliament,  so  long  would  it 
remain  a  fertile  source  of  new  plans — ^plans  following  each  other  in  rapid 
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suecetsion,  springing  up  at  fast  as  they  were  destroyed»  and  each  as 
ohjectionahle  as  Uie  first,  each  as  absurd  and  dangerous  as  another,  yet 
each  evading  some  of  those  details  which  had  insured  the  condemnation 
of  its  predecessor.  So  long  at  thai  Board  or  Committee  was  allowed  to 
exiity  io  long  he  felt  penuaded  they  would  find  scheme  after  scheme  pro^ 
dticedfor  abstracting  money  from  the  public  funds  in  furtherance  of  a 
system  of  education  which  a  majority  of  the  country  condemned^  and 
which  was  completely  at  variance  with  the  constitutional  principles 
which  he  and  those  on  his  side  of  the  house  supported  and  maintained, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  they  could  abandon  without  the  grossest 

dereliction  of  their  public  duty He  objected  to  the  unlimited 

and  irresponsible  powers  vested  in  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and 
from  that  irresponsible,  unfettered,  and  consequently  despotic  Committee 
he  appealed  to  the  calm  deliberation  of  the  people,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  British  Parliament." — Hansard^s  Parliamentary 
Debates,  Third  Series,     Vol.  xlviii.  col.  231. 

Still  more  pointed,  and  severely  graphic  of  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  its  Secretary  and/ac  totum^ 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  are  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1839,  on  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's Resolutions  for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  remonstrating 
against  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  After  establishing,  in 
the  course  oi  a  most  triumphant  argument,  the  position,  that  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
people, — the  ground  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  measures  for 
a  new  system  of  State  education, — had  already  been  discharged 
by  the  State,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Church  as  the  national 
establishment,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  existing  appliances  were 
found  insufficient,  all  the  State  had  to  do,  was  to  provide  the 
Church  with  the  means  of  extending  that  education  which  was 
part  and  parcel  of  her  proper  office,  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
IS  reported  to  have  spoken  to  the  following  effect : — 

"At  least,  my  Lords,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  its  interest,  not  to  do  any  thing  which  may  lessen  or  impair, — much 
less  destroy  the  Church's  efficiency.  But  this  I  am  persuaded  it  will  do, 
if  it  does  that  to  which  its  advisers  are  urging  it ;  namely,  take  the 
whole  business  of  popular  education  out  of  the  Church's  bands  into  its 
own  ;  appoint  inspectors,  choose  schoolmasters,  select  school-books, 
in  short,  do  every  thing  but  chastise  the  boys  in  person.  My  Lords, 
those  are  functions  which  the  Government  as  such  is  not  competent  to 
undertake,  in  this  country  at  least ;  it  is  not  competent,  either  practically 
or  constitutionally.  It  is  not  practically  competent ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  that  four  or  five  political  personages,  holding  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  time  and  thoughts  are  of  necessity  occupied  with  far 
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different  matters,  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  likely  to  have  been  sach 
as  to  qualify  them  for  so  delicate  and  difficult  an  office,  should  exercise 
their  functions  as  superintendents  of  general  education,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  discretion  requisite  for  such  a  task  ?  And  wfiat 
security  have  we  for  anything  like  permanency  of  principle  or  consistency 
of  operation  in  such  a  body  ?  Will  they  not,  of  necessity,  be  acted 
upon,  and  moved  as  puppets,  by  a  few  artful  and  designing  persons 
behind  the  scenes,  who  will  pull  the  strings  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  the  Privy  Councillors  gesticulate,  and  excite  the  mirth  or  the 
sorrow  of  bystanders  ;  and  will  themselves  do  all  the  mischief,  without 
incurring  any  of  the  responsibility?.  If  this  be  not  the  case, — if  they 
are  not  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  active  but  unseen,  there  is 
yet  an  alternative.  The  functions  which  they  cannot  perform  themselves 
they  will  delegate  to  their  Secretary,  who  will  thus  become  the  sole  arbiter 
and  director  of  popular  education.  And  what  security  have  wc  that  this 
Secretary  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Ciiurch  ?  that  he  will  not 
be  a  Socinian  or  a  Roman  Catholic?  nay,  what  security  have  we  for 
his  being  a  Christian  ?  My  Lords,  I  would  not  speak  disrespectfully  of 
any  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Councillors,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  have 
given  offence  by  the  comparison  which  I  have  made ;  but  it  is  forced 
upon  me  by  the  symptoms  which  I  think  I  have  already  discovered,  of 
this  fantoccini  process,  in  the  recent  movements  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council.  I  must  again  say,  that  such  a  body  can  never  advan- 
tageously discharge  the  duties  which  they  seem  disposed  to  take  upon 
themselves,  but  must  be  in  the  hands  of  others,  who  will  act  without 
responsibility,  and  will  probably  misuse  their  power,  to  the  injury  of  tlic 
Church.  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  State,  having  delegated  its  functions  to 
the  Church,  as  far  as  the  religious  education  of  the  people  is  concerned, 
is  not  competent  to  resume  them,  nor  to  intrust  them  to  any  other 
body,  except  by  a  deliberate  and  solemn  act  of  the  legislature  in  all 
its  three  estates.*' — Hansard,  Srd  Series,  Vol.  xlviii.  col.  1305,  6. 

The  preceding  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Government  machinery  for 
popular  education,  form  a  most  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  education  question,  as  it 
is  again  before  the  public,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
pending  dispute  between  the  Committee  and  the  Church,  on 
the  subject  of  the  management  clauses,  and  of  the  recent  Minute  of 
the  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  to  grant  aid  from 
the  Parliamentary  education  fufid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
The  glaring  departure  in  both  these  respects,  from  the  compact 
entered  into  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  declared  and  recognised  by  the  Com« 
mittee  of  Council  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  only  fuUy 
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verified  the  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  State  education 
scheme  in  1839,  but  has  made  it  perfectly  evident  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country  never  can  be  placed  upon  a  stable  and  per- 
manent basis,  while  the  control  now  exercised  over  it  by  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Council  is  suflered  to  continue.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
subject  of  congratulation,  rather  than  of  regret,  that  the  Oom- 
mittee  should,  by  the  lengths  to  which  it  has  proceeded,  both  in 
trampling  u  pon  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  in  truckling  to  the 
demands  of  the  Romanists,  have  established  so  strong  a  case 
against  itself,  and  rendered  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the 
revocation  of  its  unlimited  and  irresponsible  powers,  a  matter  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  That  such  a  necessity  exists,  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  among  all  parties,  except  those  imme- 
diately concerned  in  upholding  the  educational  theory  which  the 
Committee  of  Council,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  its  Secretary, 
represents,  and, — from  secondary  motives, — the  fosterers  of  a 
system  of  policy  at  once  inimical  to  the  Church  and  favourable 
to  Popery. 

VVith  this  necessity  before  us,  it  appears  desirable  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  undei*stood  in  all  its  bearings,  in  order 
that  public  opinion,  bemg  properly  enlightened,  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment ;  a  settlement  which  shall  not  deny  to  any  party  what,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ought  to  be  conceded,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shall  not  open  the  door  to  any  concessions, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  ought  not  to  be  made.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  contribute  our  share  towards  such  a  settlement,  that  we 
have  determined  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  leading  features  of  the  case  as  it  stands  at  this 
moment.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  more  recent 
transactions,  upon  the  documents  which  have  come  before  the 
public,  and  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  should  trace  the  history  of  the  educational 
controversy  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  public  mind,  to  its 
first  beginnings ;  for  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the  tendency 
of  present  measures  and  disputes,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
traditional  theories  and  occult  impulses  which  ai*e  at  work  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  apprehended  on  the  other. 

The  first  rise  of  the  spirit  which  has,  up  to  the  present  hour, 
fought  with  such  perseverance  against  the  religious  education  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church,  appears  in  the  efforts  made  by  Lord,  then  Mr., 
Brougham,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago;  when,  in  successive 
sessions,  he  pressed  for  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  education  of  the  poor ;  first  in  the  metropolis,  and  afterwards 
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th^^oughoub  ]p)ngland  find  WaleB.  At  that  period,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  question  of  popular  education  had  already  beea 
taken  up  by  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  Dissenters ;  tbeir 
rival  exertions  in  the  cause  having  led  tp  the  formation  of  two 
voluptary  associations — the  Nfktional  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Ohurch  education,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
pociety,  fpr  the  advanpement  of  scriptural  education  on  non-con-? 
formist  principles.  Two  facts  are  thus  clearly  established  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  controversy,  which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  on  them  the  merits  of  the  conflict  to  this  day  miunly 
depend.  The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  practical  work  of 
popular  education  was,  from  its  commencement  in  the  second 
decad  of  this  century — ^to  say  nothing  now  of  the  parochial  and 
charity  schools  of  more  ancient  foundation — distinctly  marked  aa 
a  religious  education,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God.  The  other 
important  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  principle  of  a  secular 
education,  exclusive  of  religion,  admitting  the  latter  only  in  the 
form  of  tenets  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  instruction,  apart 
from  the  general  system  of  training — ^the  principle  advocated  by 
Mr.  Brougham — had  from  the  first  the  character  of  a  mere 
theory — ^a  theory  opposed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  education^  institutions  ac- 
tually existing.  Mr.  Brougham,  and  those  that  acted  with  him, 
were  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  and  of 
an  equally  strong  reliance  upon  intellectual  culture,  as  such,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people.  To  their  apprehension,  religion 
was  a  thing  altogether  extraneous  to  the  national  life,  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  and  personal  sentiment ;  which,  accordingly, 
they  were  anxious  to  deprive  of  its  hold  upon4)opular  education, 
because  they  clearly  perceived  that  it  necessarily  must  interfere 
with  their  scheme  of  so-called  ^^  national  ^^  education,  which  was 
intended  to  embrace  all,  without  any  reference  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  ^'  sectarian  diflerences.^^ 

The  controversy  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  struggle  between 
schools  actually  established  and  filled  with  scholars,  which  had  an 
essentially  religious  character,  and  imparted  religious  instruction 
of  some  sort,  and  that  upon  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture, — and  a 
theory  which  deprecated  religion  as  a  principle  of  education, 
admitting  it  only,  under  certain  precautionary  restrictions,  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  knowledge  ;  or,  reversing  the  sentiment,  it  was 
a  struggle  between  a  non-religious  spirit,  (to  use  the  mildest 
term,)  floating  in  the  air  without  local  habitation  or  name,  like 
the  spirit  which  "  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,""  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  embodied  in  numerous 
institutions  i|i  full  ^tion,  engaged  in  training  up  the  young  in 
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knowledge  upon  a  principle  of  faith.  This  position  Mr.  Brougham 
himself  distinctly  apprehended  ;  so  much  so,  that  while  he  pur* 
sued  with  unremitting  ardour,  session  after  session,  his  favourite 
idea  of  forcing  a  ^'non-sectarian,^'  a  'Hruly  national'"  system 
upon  the  country,  by  means  of  legislative  enactments,  he  was 
sanguine  of  success  in  proportion  as  he  thought  he  could  discern 
symptoms  of  a  decline  m  the  intensity  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  he  saw  in  his  way  was 
''  the  steering  clear  of  religious  differences^  which,'"  as  he  expressed 
himself  in  his  place  in  rarliament  in  1816,  ''were  daily  sub- 
siding." 

In  this  expectation,  however,  happily  for  the  country,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  his  party  were  mistaken  and  disappointed.  So 
far  from  ^'  daily  subsiding,"  religious  differences  came  out  year 
after  year  in  stronger  rehef,  in  consequence  of  a  deepening  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
more  men  were  in  earnest  about  their  religion,  the  more  strongly, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence,  did  they  assert  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  their  respective  communions ;  the  more 
prominently  were  their  "  religious  differences"  brought  into  view, 
and  the  less  were  they  inclined  to  forego  their  "  religious  pecu- 
liarities" in  the  work  of  education.  Ohiurchmen  became  more 
intent  upon  having  Church  education  in  their  schools,  while 
dissenters  grew  more  determined  to  plant  around  theirs  the  fence 
of  non-conformity. 

The  result  was  that,  after  years  of  conflict,  the  theory  of  non- 
religious  education  had  to  acknowledge  itself  vanquished  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  impossibility  of  subverting 
the  existing  schools,  founded  upon  religion,  and  of  substituting  in 
lieu  of  them  schools  constituted  on  tne  non-religious  principle, 
became  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the 
demand  for  school-extension  became  more  and  more  pressing,  the 
result  was  the  determination  come  to  by  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1833,  to  make  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  public  purse,  for  the 
expansion  of  the  then  existing  systems  of  religious,  scriptural 
education.  This  victory  of  the  religious  education  principle  was 
not  achieved  without  a  hard  struggle.  Mr.  Brougham  was,  indeed, 
removed  from  the  arena  where  tne  battle  had  to  be  mainly  fought, 
and  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  venting  his  unabated  zeal  in 
the  cause  by  the  occasional  delivery  of  lectures  on  education  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  His  place  in  the  Lower  House 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who,  supported  by  Messrs.  Wilks  and 
Brotherton,  in  vain  attempted  to  pledge  the  House  to  the  as- 
sertion, at  least,  of  the  principle,  that  means  ought  to  be  devised 
"  for  the  universal  and  national  education  of  the  whole  people," 
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or,  as  one  of  their  petitions  expressed  it,  for  the  education,  **  not 
of  a  sect,  but  of  a  nation.**^ 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  House  of  Commons  not  only 
repudiated  the  theory  of  a  non-religious  education,  but  voted  a 
grant  of  20,0007.  annually — ^the  amount  at  which  it  remained  till 
1839,  when  it  was  raised  to  30,0007. — for  educational  purposes, 
to  be  applied  in  support  of  existing  systems  of  education,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  to 
be  recorded  that  the  first  of  these  grants,  voted  in  1833,  had  to 
encounter  the  opposition,  not  only  of  Messrs.  Hume,  Warburton, 
Gobbett,  Colonel  Evans,  and  others  of  their  school  of  politics,  but 
of  stanch  Churchmen  like  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  Sir  B.  Knatch- 
bull,  and  others ;  and  was  carried  a^inst  their  combined  oppo- 
sition by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  The  principle  on  which  the 
grant  was  asked  for  and  voted,  is  distinctly  recorded  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  August  30,  1833,  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Althorpe,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  laid  down  the  following  regulations : — 

"  Ist.  That  no  portion  of  this  sum  be  applied  to  any  purpose  what- 
ever except  for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses ;  and  that  in  the 
definition  of  a  school-house,  the  residence  for  masters  or  attendants  be 
not  included. 

"  2nd.  That  no  application  be  entertained  unless  a  sum  be  raised  by 
private  contribution,  equal  at  the  least  to  one-half  of  the  total  estimated 
expenditure. 

"  drd.  That  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions  be  received,  expended, 
and  accounted  for,  before  any  issue  of  public  money  for  such  school  be 
directed. 

"  4th.  That  no  application  be  complied  with  unless  upon  the  con^ 
sideration  of  such  a  report  either  from  the  National  School  Society,  or 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  shall  satisfy  this  Board  that 
the  case  is  one  deserving  of  attention,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  school  may  be  permanently  supported. 

'*  5th.  That  the  applicants  whose  cases  are  favourably  entertained  be 
required  to  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  any  audit  of  their  accounts 
which  this  Board  may  direct,  as  well  as  to  such  periodical  Reports 
respecting  the  state  of  their  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
educated,  as  may  be  called  for. 

"  6th.  That  in  considering  all  applications  made  to  the  Board,  a 
preference  be  given  to  such  applications  as  come  from  large  cities  and 
towns,  in  which  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  schools  is 
most  pressing,  and  that  due  inquiries  should  also  be  made  before  any 
such  application  be  acceded  to,  whether  there  may  not  be  charitable 
funds  or  public  and  private  endowments,  that  might  render  any  further 
grants  inexpedient  or  unnecessary." — National  Society's  Report  for 
1835,  p.  21. 
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Upon  the  face  of  these  regulations,  it  is  evident  that  the  point 
in  controversy  was  conceded  by  the  State.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourth,  of  a  purely  financial  character; 
framed  with  a  view  to  make  the  most  of  the  money,  to  limit  its 
application  to  cases  of  real  necessity,  and  to  guard  against  its 
misappropriation.  The  only  regulation  which  bears  upon  the 
principle  of  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  schools  aided  by 
the  grants  recognises  the  two  Societies,  representing  the  one 
the  Uhurch,  the  other  the  Dissenters,  and  Doth  insisting  on  a 
religious  and  scriptural  education,  as  the  exclusive  channels  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  grant.  That  this  settlement  of  the 
question  was  generally  agreeable  to  the  country,  appears  from 
tne  eagerness  with  which  applications  for  a  share  of  the  grant 
were  made  by  parties  willing  to  contribute  from  their  own  re- 
sources the  sums  required  by  the  Treasury  Minute.  A  Report 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  laid  before  Parliament  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1834,  contains  the  following  statement : — 

"  There  exists  throughout  Great  Britain  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the 
funds  provided  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  should  be 
made  generally  useful ;  and  private  charity  and  liberality,  so  far  from 
being  checked,  have  been  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  reason 
of  the  public  assistance  afforded  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  their 
Minute  of  August  10,  1833.  The  applications  now  before  My  Lords, 
and  recommended  to  their  favourable  consideration,  amount  to  the  sum 
of  31,016/.,  whereas  the  sum  at  their  disposal  does  not  exceed  11,719/. 
Applications  have  been  received  for  236  new  schools,  calculated  for 
55,168  scholars,  and  local  and  charitable  funds  were  tendered  to  the 
amount  of  66,492/." 

The  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  England  participated  in 
those  grants,  appears  from  the  following  return : — 


1833, 

64; 

Applications,  grants  to  the 

amou 

nt  of  £11,081. 

1834, 

113 

13,852. 

1835, 

225 

16,796. 

1836, 

135 

11,355. 

1837, 

155 

16,631. 

1838, 

158 

15,151. 

Total  .     .  850  .  .  .  .        £84,866. 

According  to  these  data,  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  made  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  reality,  the  prepon- 
derance was  much  greater,  as  there  is  throughout  a  marked 
difference  between  the  grants  made  tlirough  the  National  Society, 
and  those  made  through  the  British  and  I^oreign  School  Society; 
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the  latter  being  invariably  larger  in  proportion.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  year  1833,  the  mtional  Society  obtained  upon  64* 
applications  grants  to  the  amount  of  11,081^.,  or  on  an  average 
173^.  for  each  application ;  whilst  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  obtained  upon  34  applications  99762.,  or  an  average  of 
2932.;  again,  in  1836,  the  National  Society,  obtained  upon  135 
applications,  grants  to  the  amount  of  11,3552.,  or  an  average  of 
84^.,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  upon  41  applica- 
tions, 58102.,  or  an  average  of  1412.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  greater  favour  which  the  latter 
Society  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  "  My  Lords/*  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  its  system  of  religious  instruction  approximated 
more  nearly  to  the  negative  principle  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  the  beau  id^afot  the  party  in  power ;  the 
Ohurch  of  Ekigland  in  her  schools  teaching  the  entire  Bible,  and 
the  Catechism,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
confines  itself  to  extracts  from  the  Bible,  and  teaches  these 
''  without  note  or  comment,*^  in  careful  avoidance  of  the  distinc- 
tive religious  tenets  of  the  different  sects  by  whom  the  Society  is 
recognised  as  their  educational  organ.  Still,  as  the  return 
above  quoted  proves,  all  the  favouritism  shown  to  the  Dissenters 
by  the  Government  could  not  prevent  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  from  beine  applied  in  aid  of  the 
liberal  exJrtiona  a^e  by  Churchmen  for  fZ%ng  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  but  be  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  parties  who  viewed  distinctive  religious  tenets  of  any  kind 
as  an  obstacle  to  '^  national  ^'  education,  and  necessarily  con- 
sidered the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church  as  the  more  objec- 
tionable, because  the  more  positive  and  dogmatic.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Lord  Brougham,  as  early  as  the  year  1835,  attempting 
to  carry  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  whom 
should  he  vested  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of  all  educational 
charities,  and  of  all  public  grants  for  education  throughout  the 
country.  Resolutions  and  Bills  to  this  effect  were  repeatedly 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House  by  the  Noble  Lord,  but  meeting 
with  little  encouragement  from  the  House  generally,  and  being 
left  unsupported  even  by  the  Government,  he  made,  practically, 
little  or  no  way  with  his  projects. 

Yet,  although  unsuccessful,  these  attempts  of  Lord  Brougham 
are  important  in  the  histery  of  the  controversy,  because  they 
serve  to  identify  the  sweeping  educational  measures  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Henry  Brougham  in  1816  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  the  year  1839.  A  JBill  introduced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  1835,  proposed  to  estab&sh  a  Board  of  Edu- 
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catidn  cotisisting  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord 
Priry  Seal,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and,  if  it 
were  desired,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Gomitions;  A  similiuir 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  session  of  ISSi^ 
and  again  in  the  following  session.  On  the  former  occasioii,  hiH 
Lordsnip  described  his  measure,  in  reply  to  a  question  frotii 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the  order  for  the  second  reading,  it  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  He  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  distinctly  to  their  Lordships,  that  the 
Bill  consisted  of  two  branches — first,  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
in  the  State,  a  department  which,  he  beliered  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  was  greatly  wanted.  He  meant  a  department  of  public  instrue- 
tioni  as  it  was  denominated  in  France,  and  which  in  Ireland  was  called 
a  Board  of  Education.  That  department  it  was  proposed  to  inrest 
with  such  powers  as  would  enable  it  to  extend  education  throughout 
the  country,  to  plant  schools,  to  bestow  properly  those  funds  whieh 
might  from  time  to  time  be  afforded  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  this  moit 
important  object,  and  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  such  other  futidt 
as  might  be  raised  by  local  taxation  for  this  purpose,  "-^^antarl^ 
SrdSeriei,  Vol.  xxxviii.  col.  1619. 

Again,  three  days  after,  when,  on  account  of  the  advanced 
period  of  the  session,  he  withdrew  the  Bill,  he  said : — 

"  Th6  plari  df  thift  Bill  Was,  that  there  should  be  a  board  of  paid  ctmt* 
missioners  holding  their  places  for  life,  and  only  remorable,  like  the 
Judges,  for  misconduct,  with  a  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the  head  of  the 
department." — Hansard,  ibid,  col.  1684. 

On  that  occasion,  the  principle  of  Lord  Brougham'^s  scheme  for 
a  *'  Department  of  Education,  was  adopted  totideni  verbis,  by  one 
who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  subsequently  appointed.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that, — 

*'  He  should  feel  extremely  sorry  if  it  was  supposed  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  measure  was  deferred  from  any  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  their  Lordships  in  affirming  its  principle,  so  far  as  the  measure 
related  to  education,  and  so  far  as  it  recognised  the  necessity  of  there 
being  some  State  authority  for  perfecting  and  advancing  the  system  of 
education  which  existed  in  this  country." — Hansard,  I,  c. 

Still  thore  remarkable  are  the  observations  which  fell  from 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  following  yeaf, 
1838,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawiq?  the  same  Bill  again, 
having  re-introduced  it  on  the  1st  of  December,  1837.  The 
powerful  exposure  by  the  Bishop  of  London, — to  whom  the 
Church  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  vigilartt  defence  of  her  interests 
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throughout  these  discussions, — of  the  irreh'gious  tendencies  of  the 

Earty  in  concert  with  whom  Lord  Brougham  was  understood  to 
e  acting,  compelled  his  Lordship  to  make  particular  mention  of 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  meant  to 
deal  with  it  in  his  educational  system.  After  asserting  that  there 
was  "  no  difference  of  opinion,'^  but  "  a  general  agreement  as  to 
the  great  principle  of  the  measure,^^  viz.  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  in  the  State — an  assertion  strangely  contravened  by 
the  events  of  the  ensuing  session — Lord  firougham  went  on 
to  say: — 

*'  There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  considerable  disagreement 
prevailed;  that  point  related  to  religious  instruction.  His  feeling  was, 
that  every  plan  of  national  education  should  embrace  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  the  reading  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  introduced.  On  that  point,  he  found 
some  scruples  were  entertained  by  conscientious  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
objection,  however,  could  be  met  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring 
that  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  present 
when  the  Scriptures  were  read.  ....  Another  point  of  objection 
rested  on  the  same  principle.  It  related  to  teaching  the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Now  he  meant  that,  to  meet  this 
objection,  it  should  be  distinctly  provided,  that  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  present  when  the  Catechism 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  expounded.*'— JYoiuard,  3rd  Sen  Vol. 
xliv.  col.  1174,  5. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  skirmishes,  before  the  decisive 
action.  The  first  intimation  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  was  given 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  terms  so 
characteristic  of  the  progressive  encroachment  policy  pursued 
afterwards  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  them.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1839,  his  Lordship 
announced  the  intention  of  Government  to  introduce  an  education 
measure  of  their  own,  and  then  said  :— 

"  The  measure  which  would  be  introduced  might  not  perhaps  be  so 
extensive  as  the  members  of  the  Government  thought  it  ought  to  be; 

but  it  went  as  far  as  they  thought  practicable Their  object  at 

present,  was,  rather  to  make  a  beginning,  than  to  introduce  a  complete 
plan  ;  and,  of  course,  with  that  object  in  view,  their  measure  would  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  be  least  objectionable  to  all  parties,  and  which 
should  meet  all  their  feelings;  and  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
consider,  either  in  that  or  future  sessions,  when  they  had  the  experience 
of  a  beginning,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  extend  it." — Hansard, 
3rd  Scr.  Vol.  xlv.  col.  851. 

And  what  then  was  this  "  beginning^'  of  a  more  "  complete 
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plan*^  hereafter  to  be  introduced,  this  small  end  of  the  wedge 
that  was  to  be  driven  in,  and  to  rive  asunder  religion  and 
^^  national^^  education,  hitherto  so  closely  united !  It  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  under 
its  auspices,  on  a  plan  which,  while  professing  to  pay  all  possible 
deference  to  religion,  and  more  particularly  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  involved,  in  fact,  a  complete  nullifying  of  all 
religion  by  the  introduction  into  one  and  the  same  school  of  an 
endless  diversity  of  creeds.  The  first  disclosure  of  the  plan  was 
a  correspondence  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  between 
Lord  John  Russell^  then  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depai*tment, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Council.  In 
that  correspondence,  the  Noble  Lord  informed  his  colleague  that 
it  was  Her  Majesty'^s  desire,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  great  and 
lamentable  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  education,  that  he  and  four 
other  persons,  viz.  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  ^  should  form  a  Board,  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  application  of  all  grants.  After  adverting  to 
the  two  systems  then  existing,  that  of  the  National  Society,  and 
that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  former  of 
which  he  characterizes  as  the  *'  exclusive,^'  and  the  latter  as  the 
non-exclusive  system,  his  Lordship  proceeds  to  extol,  as  infinitely 
superior  to  both,  the  system  proposed  by  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, a  system  which  made  secular  instruction  the  leading,  and 
religion  a  subordinate  feature  in  the  work  of  education ;  yet 
with  the  salvo  that  *'  it  is  Her  Majesty ""s  wish  that  the  youth  of 
this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the 
rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected.^^  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  reply 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  with  a  simple  desire  to  inform  his 
colleague,  as  it  appears,  of  his  opinions,  acquaints  him  that 
he  considers  a  normal  school  for  ^'  literary  and  industrials^ 
instruction  as  the  first  object,  and  suggests  that  it  should  be 
a  positive  condition  that  the  teachers  trained  in  it  should  be 

"  enabled  to  acquire  and  to  give  such  religious  instruction  as  may  be 
required  at  all  ordinary  schools,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  without  any  exclusion  of  those  rvho  may  he  connected  with  suck 
other  religious  persuasions  as  are  known  to  prevail  amongst  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  country,  who  may  be  desirous  of»  and 
should  be  enabled  to  receive,  similar  instruction  from  their  own 
ministers." 

1  This  latter  functionary  was  subsequently  omitted  from  the  Committee. 
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In  fact,  the  normal  school  was  to  b6  a  spociM  of  Christian 
Pantheon  on  a  small  scale ;  a  design  which  became  yet  more  eri- 
dent  when  the  Minute  of  the  newly-appointed  Committee  of 
Council  dated  April  11th — 18th,  1889,  ordering  the  establish- 
ment, and  regulating  the  constitution^  of  the  normal  school,  came 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  That  document  which,  having  sub- 
sequently been  withdrawn,  is  only  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Parliamentary  records  of  the  period,  is  much  too  important,  in 
a  historical  point  of  view,  to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  *'  new  department  in  the  State,^ 
known  by  the  name  of ''  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.*^ 
That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  subject  in  hand  runs  as 
follows : — 

*'  To  found  a  school  in  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in 
schools  for  the  poorer  classes  may  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  their  fature  profession,  and  may  be  practised  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  religiout  and  moral  training  and  instruction. 

"  This  school  to  include  a  model  school^  in  which  children  of  all 
ages,  from  three  to  fourteen,  may  be  taught  and  trained  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  an  infant  school,  as  well  as  schools  for  children  above 
•even. 

''  Religious  instruction  to  be  considered  as  general  and  special, 

"  Religion  to  be  combined  with  the  whole  matter  of  instruction,  and 
to  regulate  the  entire  system  of  discipline. 

**  Periods  to  be  set  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal  instruction  as  ma^ 
be  required  for  the  religious  training  of  the  children. 

"  To  appoint  a  chaplain  to  conduct  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 

"  The  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  every  other  child  to  be  permitted 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  licensed  minister  of  his  onm  persuasion  at 
the  period  appointed  for  special  religious  instruction,  in  order  to  give 
such  instruction  apart. 

''To  appoint  a  licensed  minister  to  give  such  special  religious  in- 
struction WHEREVER  the  numbcr  of  children  in  attendance  on  the  model 
school  belonging  to  any  teligious  body  dissenting  from  the  Establishid 
Church,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  this  Committee  to  require  such  special 
provision, 

*•  A  portion  of  every  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  school,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  rector.  Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  or 
guardians  require  it,  to  read  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  at 
the  time  fixed  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  at  the  hour  of  special 
instruction." 

From  the  above  regulations  it  is  evident  that  the  scheme  thus 
adopted  upon  the  simple  warrant  of  a  correspondence  between  two 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  an  Order  in  Council,  is  ideiitieally  the 
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same  which  Loi*d  Brougham  had,  for  dereral  successive  Sessions, 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  true  that  the  Jew  is  not  mentioned  by  name ;  but  neither  is  the 
limitation  ''  Ghristian  ^^  introduced  in  the  clause  which  gives  td 
**  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  every  other  child ''  the  power  of 
*'  securing  the  attendance  of  the  licensed  minister  of  his  own  per- 
suasion r^  which  not  only  opens  the  door  to  the  Babbi,  but  leaves 
it  venr  doubtfiil  whether  the  Imaum  and  the  Brahmin  could,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  be  excluded.  And,  although,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, nothing  seems  to  be  contemplated  but  one  normal  school 
and  a  model  school  attached  to  it,  yet,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  regulations,  and  especially  from  the  expression  **  wherevet 
the  numt^r  of  children  in  attendance  on  the  Model  School,  &;c.,^ 
it  appears  that  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  all  over  the 
country  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Minute.  For  the 
dissemination  of  this  system  the  following  provision  was  made : — 

**  To  appoint  Inspectors,  not  exceeding  at  first  two  in  number,  to 
carry  on  an  inspection  qf  schools  which  have  been,  at  may  be  herea/tert 
aided  by  grants  of  public  money,  and  to  convey  to  conductors  and  teachers 
of  private  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  alt 
improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  likewise  to  report  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  progress  made  in  education  from  year  to  year. 

*'  To  grant  gratuities  to  such  teachers  as  may  appear  to  deserve 
encouragement" 

The  drift  of  the  last-named  provision  is  self-evident.  Every 
encouragement  was  to  have  been  held  out  to  those  who  woilld 
consent  to  carry  out  the  theories  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
the  inspectors  acting  as  the  disseminators  of  the  system  all  Over 
the  country.  And  m  order  to  give  themselves  every  latitude  in 
this  substitution  of  their  own  theoir  for  the  existing  systems  of 
education,  the  Committee  of  Council  came  to  this  ftirther  deter- 
mination : — 

"Not  to  adhere  invariably  to  tbe  mle  which  confines  grants  to  the 
National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, — nor  to 
give  the  preference  in  all  cases  whatever  to  the  school  to  which  the 
largest  proportion  is  subscribed." 

The  storm  of  opposition  which  the  publication  of  this  Minute 
raised  in  Parliament  sufficiently  indicated  how   obnoxious  the 

E reposed  scheme  was  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people,  and 
ow  clearly  the  legerdemain  was  seen  through,  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  overreach  Parliament  and  the  country.  After  years 
of  conflict,  in  which  the  advocates  of  an  essentially  secular 
system  of  education  had  been  invariably  unsuccessful,  the  object 
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which  Mr.  Brougham,  and  after  him,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  others, 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  as  a  fait  accompli^  establidied  on  a  mere  dietum  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  by  means  of  an  Order  in  Council  appoint- 
ing a  Committee,  and  that  Conunittee  drawing  up  a  Minute.  A 
constitutional  question  of  the  most  vital  importance,  on  which 
the  legislature  could  not  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of 
the  party  in  power,  was  disposed  of  behind  the  back  of  the  legis- 
lature, under  the  form  and  pretence  of  a  mere  administrative 
regulation.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  of  a  govern- 
ment suffering  as  complete,  and,  we  must  add,  as  justly  merited 
a  defeat,  as  that  which  the  Government  of  that  day,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  present  Administration,  suffered  in  both  Houses. 
At  the  very  sound  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  ministers  beat  a 
first  retreat.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  London 
took  occasion,  on  a  motion  for  some  papers,  to  expose  the  latitu- 
dinarian  character  of  the  scheme ;  and  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Ashley  gave  notice  of  a  call  of  the  House.  Seeing  that  their 
position  was  wholly  untenable,  the  Government  cancelled  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  the  11th  —  13th  of 
April,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  following  Order  in 
Council : — 

"  At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  3rd  of  June,  1839. 

"  Present, — The  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  appointed  to  superintend  the  application  of  any 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  public  educa- 
tion ;  which  Report,  dated  the  Ist  of  June,  was  in  the  words  following ; 
viz. : — 

•*  Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  Order  in  Council  of 
the  10th  April,  1839,  to  appoint  us  a  Committee  of  Council  to  super- 
intend the  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  public  education  ;  We,  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, have  this  day  met,  and  agreed  humbly  to  present  to  your 
Majesty  the  following  Report : — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  granted  by  Parliament  in  1835  towards  the  erection  of 
normal  or  model  schools,  be  given  in  equal  proportions  to  the  National 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  That  the 
remainder  of  the  subsequent  grants  of  the  years  1837  and  1838,  yet 
unappropriated,  and  any  grant  that  may  be  voted  in  the  present  year, 
be  chiefly  applied  in  aid  of  subscriptions  for  building,  and,  in  particular 
cases,  for  the  support  of  schools  connected  with  ^ose  Societies ;  but 
that  the  rule  hitherto  adopted  of  making  a  grant  to  those  places  where 
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the  largest  proportion  is  subscribed  be  not  invariably  adhered  to, 
should  application  be  made  from  very  poor  and  populous  districts, 
where  subscriptions  to  a  sufficient  amount  cannot  be  obtained. 

"  The  Committee  do  not  feel  themselves  precluded  from  making 
grants  in  particular  cases  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  call  for  the  aid 
of  Government^  although  the  applications  may  not  come  from  either  of 
the  two  mentioned  Societies, 

*'  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of 
any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of 
those  monies  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary 
Society,  The  Committee,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in 
reconciling  conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are 
desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  your  Majesty's  wish  that  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience 
should  be  respected,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  farther 
consideration;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this 
purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail. 

'*  The  Committee  recommend  that  no  further  grant  be  made,  now 
or  hereafter,  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  normal  schools,  or 
of  any  other  schools,  unless  the  right  of  inspection  be  retained,  in  order 
to  secure  a  conformity  to  the  regulations  and  discipline  established  in  the 
several  schools,  with  such  improvements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
suggested  by  the  Committee. 

"  A  part  of  any  grant  voted  in  the  present  year  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  inspection,  and  to  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  education  in  England  and 
Wales. 

"  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Report  into  consideration,  was 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  aipprove 
thereof. 

"  (Signed)         C.  C.  Greviile." 

When  on  the  following  day  Lord  Ashley's  motion  came  on. 
Lord  John  fiussell,  who  had  intimated  his  mtention  of  seconding 
It,  surprised  the  House — a  surprise,  of  which  Sir  E.  Knatchbnll 
loudly  complained, — hy  the  announcement  that  the  Minute  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  April  11th  —  13th,  was  withdrawn. 
The  terms  in  which  he  did  so  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  He  commenced  by  declaiming  against  the  ^'  mis- 
understanding, he  would  not  call  it  misrepresentation,^'  to  which 
the  Minute  had  given  rise,  and  then  proceeded  to  say : — 

*'  After  the  effect  which  it  had  produced,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  pursue  the  proposed  plan  further 
AT  PRESENT It  was  uot  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
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persist  in  the  proposal  to  foand  the  normal  school.  He  thould  b« 
prepared  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  to  go  into  a  statement  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee^  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  should  then 
propose  the  vote  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  he  should  also  pro- 
pose that  it  be  divided,  as  at  present,  between  the  National  School 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  but  in  agreeing 
to  this  plan  for  the  present,  he  felt  bound  to  observe,  that  he  pmm  by  no 
means  satisfied  in  leaving  the  matter  as  it  was,  and  giving  the  control  of 
the  education  to  two  voluntary  societies,  which  might  have  very  imper- 
fect and  defective  plans  of  education,  which  might  be  open  to  the  most 
serious  objections." — Hansard,  Srd  Series,  Vol.  xlvii.  col.  1380, 
1381. 

The  ill-grace  and  ill-temper  with  which  the  Gbvemment  gave 
way  on  that  occasion  before  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country, 
showed  itself  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Morpeth, 
who  so  far  forgot  his  accustomed  mildness  and  courtesy,  as  to 
characterize  the  objections  made  to  the  Oovemment  plan  as  '^offen- 
sive  and  mendacious  misrepresentations;^^  an  expression  which 
Lord  Ashley  called  on  him  to  explain,  when,  so  far  from  mollify- 
ing the  asperity  of  his  language,  his  Lordship  said  that  he  meant 
it  to  apply  to  ^^  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  statements  which  had 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  plan.^  At  the  same  time  he,  like 
Lord  John  Russell  before  him,  intimated  that  ministers  had  not 
abandoned,  but  only  postponed  their  plan.     He  expressed  a  hope 

"  that  there  might  be  adopted,  a/  some  future  time,  a  plan  of  universal  edu- 
cation ;  for  he  trusted  this  question  was  only  delayed  for  the  pRSSfNT. 
.  .  .  ,  His  noble  friend  would  still  call  upon  the  House  for  a  grant  of 
30,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  national  education,  which  should  be  dls* 
tributed  by  the  two  Societies  named  by  his  noble  friend;  hut  possibly 
under  some  better  and  different  modifications  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  Societies  acted  at  present." — Hansard,  ibid.  col.  1385. 

But  this  withdrawal  of  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
Government  scheme  did  not  pacify  either  Parliament  or  the 
country.  Though  the  latitudinarian  normal  and  model  school 
project  was  cashiered,  the  body  which  had  set  the  project  on  foot, 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  still  remained ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  plainly  intimated  by  the  Government, 
that  their  project  was  not  relinquished,  but  only  adjourned  "/or 
the  present^  Accordingly,  when  the  annual  grant  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  opposition  was  renewed,  and  directed  • 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Lord 
Stanley,  who  led  the  attack,  pointed  out,  in  the  most  forcible 
manner,  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  Committee  itself,  and 
actually  predicted  the  evil  effects  which  would  follow  from  its  ap- 
pointment, in  the  speech  from  wbiob  we  have  already  givea  an  ex- 
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inu)t  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Sir  {lobert  Peel  was  loud  in 
protesting  against  the  insult  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a 
mode  of  proceeding  which  virtually  excluded  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  from  all  voice  in  the  question  of  national  education, 
and  enabled  the  Government  of  the  day,  by  the  most  insigniQcant 
majority  in  the  Commons,  to  carry  measures  the  most  adverse  to 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  people.  The  same  ground  was  taken  by  Lord 
Ashley,  who  designated  the  arrangement  as  ^^  this  hideous  chimeric 
of  an  Educational  Oommittee  of  the  Privy  Council.^'  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  committee  of  supply, — the  form 
in  which  the  question  came  before  the  Lower  House, — ^being  put 
to  the  vote,  the  Government  had  only  a  majority  of  five  votes ; 
280  voting  for  it,  and  275  against  it ;  and  this  majority  was 
reduced  to  two  in  the  division  upon  the  grant  itself;  the  numbers 
being  275  against  273. 

Nor  was  the  House  of  Lords  Quiescent.  The  boldness  and  the 
success  with  which  the  late  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  stood  for- 
ward, not  only  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  but  in 
defence  of  the  interests  of  national  religion,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  brightest  passages  in  His  Graoe'^s  history. 
The  division  in  the  Commons,  which,  by  an  inglopous  majority  of 
two  votes,  affirmed  the  annual  grant  (raised  from  20,000?.  tp 
30,000/.),  and  with  it  the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
as  the  body  to  whose  administration  the  money  was  to  be  en- 
trusted, took  place  on  the  24th  of  June ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
the  Archbishop  moved  b  string  of  Resolutions,  condemnatory  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  After  recounting  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  Minute  of  the  11th — 13th  of  April,  since  withdrawn, 
the  Resolutions  declared — 

*'That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  powers  thus  entrusted  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  are  so  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  upon  the  proper 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Established  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  ao 
capable  of  progressive  and  indefinite  extension,  that  they  ought  not  tp 
be  committed  to  any  public  authority,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment."— Hansard,  Srd  Series.     Vol,  xlviii.  col.  1253,  1264. 

The  resolutions  next  adverted  in  particular  to  the  Order  in 
Council  of  June  Srd,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no  assur- 
ance was  thereby  given,  that  the  scheme  of  April  11th — 13th, 
would  not  be  hereafter  carried  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  concluded  by  the  proposal  of  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty,  conveying  these  Resolutions,  and  praying-— 
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**  That  her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  no 
steps  shall  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  establishment  or  foundation  of 
any  plan  for  the  general  education  of  the  people  of  this  country*  with- 
out giving  to  this  House,  as  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  considering  a  measure  of  such  deep  importance  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community." — Hansard.  I.  c. 

These  Resolutions  were  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority 
of  229  (171  present,  and  58  proxies),  against  118  (80  present, 
and  38  proxies).  The  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  London  made  the  powerful  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  our  opening  remarks,  was  characterized  on  the  minis- 
terial side  by  the  greatest  bitterness  of  tone.  Lord  Lansdowne 
made  a  personal  attack  upon  the  Archbishop,  whose  ^^  magnify- 
ing-glass,''  he  said,  **  he  must  borrow,  in  order  to  see  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Order  in  Council,  which  had  excited  so  much  animad- 
version."' Lord  Brougham,  also,  whose  pet-child  was  strangled 
in  the  birth  by  these  Uesolutions,  failed  not  to  pour  forth  all  the 
vials  of  his  wrath,  and  all  the  torrents  of  his  vituperation,  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  supported  the  Resolutions,  and  especially 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  address  to  the  Crown  having  been  drawn  up  and  duly  presented, 
was  replied  to  in  a  tone  not  often  resorted  to  by  the  Crown  in 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  the  spiritual  Peers, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  motion  for  the  address.  The  main 
substance  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  that  duty  (tlTe  duty  of  supporting  the 
Established  Church),  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  my  Privy  Council  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  grants  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  public  education.  Of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Committee  annual  Reports  will  be  laid  before  Parliament,  so  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  be  enabled  to  exercise  its  judgment  upon  them  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  will  be  found  to  have 
been  strictly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted,  with 
due  respect  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  with  a  faithful  attention  to 
the  security  of  the  Established  Church." — Hansard,  3d  Series,  Vol.  xlix. 
col.  128. 

After  the  communication  of  this  reply  to  the  Upper  House,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1839,  the  question  assumed  the  form  of  a  drawn 
game.  With  a  majority  of  but  two  votes  on  their  side  in  the 
Commons,  and  an  adverse  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  in 
the  Lords,  it  was  evident  that  the  Government  could  not  carry 
out  their  theories  of  education,  at  least  "/br  the  present,'*'^  Still 
they  made  one  more  attempt,  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  bring  the 
education  of  the  country  within  their  grasp.    A  minute  of  the 
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Committee  of  Council  drawn  up  on  the  24th  of  September,  1839, 
settled  the  regulations  which  should  govern  the  appropriation  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant ;  and  among  these  was  the  following : — 

"The  right  of  inspection  will  he  required  hy  the  Committee  in  all 
cases ;  inspectors,  authorized  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  to  visit  schools  to  be  henceforth  aided  by 
public  money :  the  inspectors  will  not  interfere  with  the  religious  in- 
struction, or  discipline,  or  management  of  the  school,  it  being  their 
object  to  eollect  facts  and  information,  and  to  report  the  result  of  th^ir 
inspections  to  the  Committee  of  Council." — Minutes  of  Committee  of 
Council,  1839-40,  pp.  1,2. 

The  object  of  this  inspection  was  avowedly  to  ^^eecure  a  conformity 
in  the  regulations  and  discipline  established  in  the  several  schools, 
with  such  improvetnents  as  might  from  time  to  time  he  suggested  by 
the  Committee.'*^  This  part  of  the  Minute  was,  subsequenUy,  with- 
drawn ;  but  though  the  intention  was  no  longer  avowed,  it  was  not 
on  that  account  given  up  :  so  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  Minute 
became  known,  through  the  applicants  for  aid,  to  whom,  in  reply 
to  their  inquiries,  this  condition  was  communicated,  it  roused  the 
almost  uniform  opposition  of  the  promoters  of  Church  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  effect  which  it  produced  cannot  be 
better  described  than  m  the  words  of  the  Venerable  Treasurer  of 
the  Society : — 

"In  the  month  of  September,  1839,  when  I  first  entered  on  my 
duties  as  Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  I  received  letters  every  day 
from  clergymen  and  other  parties  engaged  in  building  Church  schools, 
who  stated,  that,  in  compliance  with  their  application  to  Government  for 
assistance,  they  had  obtained  the  offer  of  a  grant  from  the  Parliamentary 
vote ;  but  that  a  new  condition  was  annexed,  which  caused  them  much 
embarrassment.  A  State  inspector,  neither  sanctioned  nor  directed  in 
any  way  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  was  to  have  the  right  of 
entering  their  schools,  and,  without  inquiring  into  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils,  was  to  examine  and  report  exclusively  upon  their 
secular  attainments.  The  declared  object  of  his  visit  was  '  to  secure  a 
conformity  in  the  regulations  and  discipline  established  in  the  several 
schools,  with  such  improvements  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  of  Council.'  As  State  inspection  wns  in  itself 
a  novelty,  and  as  the  form  it  had  assumed  seemed  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jection, my  correspondents  throughout  the  country  expressed  an  anxious 
wish  to  be  advised,  whether  they  should  submit  to  the  required  con- 
dition, or  reject  the  offered  grant.  The  whole  of  the  parties  were  im- 
patient for  an  immediate  solution  of  their  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  all 
were  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  return  an  answer  within  a 
prescribed  period,  which  would  soon  expire. 

"  Applications  of  this  kind  poured  in  upon  me  from  every  side,  and 
caused  me  much  embarrassment.     My  embarrassment  was  not  lessened 
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bj  the  eirenmstaiicet  that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  had 
previously  fixed  their  next  meeting  for  a  day  suhsequent  to  the  period 
alluded  to.  The  members  were  all  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  some  immediate  measures  must  be  adopted.  In  this  emergency  I 
issued  a  private  Circular,  advising  the  several  applicants  to  ask  the 
Privy  Council  for  further  time,  in  order  that,  before  returning  a  final 
answer,  they  might  consult  the  National  Society. 

'^  This  Circular  produced  the  favourable  result  I  had  anticipated.  On 
the  16th  of  October,  1839,  when  the  Committee  assembled,  I  was  able 
to  inform  them,  that  in  case  they  should  resolve  on  advising  the  appli- 
cants to  decline  public  grants,  I  had  already  ascertained  the  general 
disposition  to  comply,  however  serious  the  pecuniary  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained. This  fact  had  great  infiuence.  The  Committee  adopted  the 
decided  measure  of  recommending,  that  until  the  obnoxious  condition 
waa  either  modified  or  withdrawn,  public  money  should  be  refused. 
The  grounds  of  this  recommendation  are  fully  stated  in  the  Society's 
Papers  and  Reports ;  and  so  deeply  did  they  impress  the  public  mind, 
that  out  of  two  hundred  and  four  applicants  for  Government  aid,  only 
forty-nine  accepted  it ;  of  that  small  number,  fourteen  afterwards 
declined  it.  Others  in  the  strongest  terms  expressed  their  wish  to  do 
the  same,  if  their  poverty  would  permit  them  ;  while  several  boards  of 
education  in  the  country  intimated  their  desire  that  the  Society  should 
have  recourse  to  stronger  measures,  and  expel  from  union  any  school, 
the  managers  of  which  should  throw  it  open  to  the  State  inspector." — 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  in 
May»  1845,  by  the  Yen.  John  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  &c., 
pp,  8—10. 

The  uniform  resistance  thus  made  by  the  Clergy  to  the  proposed 
right  of  inspection,  boded  another  storm  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  the  Government  were,  therefore,  not 
indisjposed  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  Church  should,  through  the  National  Society,  participate  in 
the  education  grant.  Negotiations  were  opened  between  the 
Committee  of  Privy  CouncJ  and  the  Archbishop,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  August  the  10th,  1840, 
sanctioning  an  arrangement  for  a  regular  system  of  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  but  under  certain  limitations,  and 
with  certain  guarantees,  stipulated  for  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
The  following  is  the  Order  in  question : — 

"  Jt  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace^  the  \Qth  of  August,  1840. 

Present, — The  Queen's  Most  Excei^lent  Majesty  in  Council. 

"Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  from  the 

Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  oii  Education,  dated  the  15th  July 

ultimo,  in  the  words  following,  viz. :— • 

" '  We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  beg 
leave  humbly  to  reooQiiiiend  to  your  M^jeaty  that  the  following  arrange- 
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ments  be  made  for  the  inspection  of  such  schools  as  are  in  eonnexkNi 
with  the  National  School  Society,  or  with  the  Church  of  England. 

"'That  before  we  recommend  to  your  Majesty  any  person  to  be 
appointed  to  inspect  schools  receiving  aid  from  ihe  public,  the  pro> 
moters  of  which  state  themselves  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society  or  the  Church  of  England,  we  should  be  authorised  to  oonmtlt 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  with  regard  to  hit  own 
province,  and  that  the  Archbishops  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest  to  ot 
any  person  or  persons  for  the  office  of  inspector ;  and  that  without  their 
concurrence  we  should  recommend  no  person  to  your  Majesty  for  such 
appointment. 

*' '  We  further  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  if  either 
of  the  Archbishops  should  at  any  time,  with  regard  to  his  own  province, 
withdraw  his  concurrence  in  our  recommendation  of  such  appointment, 
your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  us  to  advise  your 
Majesty  to  issue  your  Order  in  Council,  revoking  the  appointment  of 
the  said  inspector,  and  making  an  appointment  in  lieu  thereof. 

" '  We  further  beg  leave  humbly  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  to 
direct  that  such  portions  of  the  instructions  to  these  inspectors  as  relate 
to  religious  teaching,  shall  be  framed  by  the  Archbishops,  and  form 
part  of  the  general  instructions  issued  by  us  to  the  inspectors  of  sach 
schools,  and  that  the  general  instructions  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Archbishops  before  they  are  finally  sanctioned  by  us. 

"  '  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  said  inspectors,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  presents  any  Report  relating  to  such  schools  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  directed  to  transmit  a  duplicate 
thereof  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  and  should  also  send  a  copy 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  for  his 
information. 

*'  *  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  grants  of  money  which  we  may 
recommend  to  your  Majesty  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  educated  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  private  contriba« 
tion,  with  the  power  of  making  exceptions  in  certain  cases,  the  grounds 
of  which  will  be  stated  in  the  annual  Returns  to  Parliament.' 

'*  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Report  into  consideration,  was 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  approve  there- 
of: and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
herein  accordingly. 

"  (Signed)  C.  C.  GREVILLE." 

On  the  part  of  the  National  Society  and  the  Clergy  generally, 
this  arrangement  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  but 
there  appeai-s  in  the  cautious  language  in  which  the  Archbishop 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  his  place  in  Parliament  a  lurking 
fear  lest  the  arrangement  come  to  after  so  much  dissension,  should 
after  all  be  disturbed  or  evaded  by  the  Committee  of  Council : — 

**  He  felt  it  incumbent  (His  Grace  is  reported  to  have  said)  on  him  to 
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express  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  experienced  at  the  adjustment  of 
the  differences  which  had  existed  between  the  friends  of  Church  educa- 
tion and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  The  chief  diflSculty  related 
to  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  that  difficulty,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  had  been  overcome.  Should  the  arrangements  n>hich  had  been 
made,  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  into  effect^  which  he  believed  would  be 
the  case,  he  had  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
and  negotiations  which  had  taken  place  in  reference  to  them,  that  they 
would  be  found  to  operate  very  beneficially." — Hansard^  3rd  Series. 
Vol.  Iv.  col.  754. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  doubt  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  arrangement  was  still  more  strongly  indicated 
by  Mr.  Goulburn,  who,  after  expressing  in  general  terms  his 
satisfaction  at  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which  had  pre- 
viously existed,  observed : — 

"  He  still  retained  those  objections  he  formerly  expressed,  as  to 
confiding  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  whole  education  of 
the  people  to  a  lay  commission,  composed  upon  the  principle  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  Government.  He  felt  that  on  a  question  involving 
the  interests  of  all  classes,  it  would  have  been  expedient  and  more 
advisable  that  it  should  have  been  regulated  rather  by  an  Act  of  the 
legislature,  than  by  a  discretion  vested  in  a  Board,  constituted  as  that 
was  by  which  this  pecuniary  grant  was  to  be  administered." 

That  the  suspicions  thus  expressed  were  not  altogether  un- 
founded, became  first  evident  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1843,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  James  Grahara"*s  Factory 
Education  Bill ;  and  more  especially  from  the  tenor  of  the  Resolu- 
tions moved  on  the  1st  of  May,  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  which  it  may  not  be  useless  at  the 
present  moment  to  draw  forth  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  pages 
of  Hansard.     They  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  1.  That  in  any  bill  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great  Britain, 
by  which  a  board  shall  be  authorized  to  levy  or  cause  to  be  levied 
parochial  rates  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools,  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  an  adequate  representation  of  the  rate-payers  of 
the  parish  in  such  board. 

"  2.  That  the  chairman  of  such  board  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  itself. 

"  3.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version  should  be 
taught  in  all  schools  established  by  any  such  hoard. 

•*  4.  That  special  provision  should  be  made  for  cases  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  parents  may  object  to  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  such  schools. 

"  5.  That  no  other  books  of  religious  instruction  should  be  used  in  such 
achoolsi  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
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York,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Edur 
cation, 

*'  6.  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  disqualification  of  competent  school* 
masters  on  religious  grounds^  the  books  of  religious  instruction,  other 
than  the  Holy  Bible,  introduced  into  the  schools,  should  be  taught  apart 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some  person  appointed  by  him*  to 
the  children  of  parents  who  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  or  who 
may  be  desirous  that  their  children  should  be  so  instructed. 

"  7.  That  all  children  taught  in  such  schools  should  have  free  liberty 
to  resort  to  any  Sunday-school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  which 
their  parents  may  approve. 

'  **  8.  That  any  school  connected  with  the  National  School  Society, 
or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  any  Protestant  Dissenters* 
school,  or  any  Roman  Catholic  school  which  shall  be  found  upon  inspec- 
tion to  be  efficiently  conducted,  should  be  entitled,  by  licence  from  the 
Privy  Council,  to  grant  certificates  of  school  attendance,  for  the  purpose 
of  employment  in  factories  of  children  and  young  persons. 

"  9.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  education  ought  to  be  furnished  with  means  to  enable  them  to  esta» 
blish  and  maintain  a  sufficient  mtmber  of  training  and  model  schools  in 
Great  Britain, 

"  10.  That  the  said  Committee  ought  likewise  to  be  enabled  to  grant 
gratuities  to  deserving  schoolmaster s^  and  to  afford  such  aid  to  schools 
established  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  may  tend  to  the  more  complete 
instruction  of  the  people  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rights  of  conscience  may  be  respected." — Hansard* 
Srd  Series,  Vol.  Ixviii.  col.  744-6. 

We  shall  hardly  be  charged  with  unfairness  if  we  consider  these 
Resolutions,  put  forward  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  while  out  of 
office,  as  the  programme  of  what  he  and  the  Committee  of  Council, 
composed  of  members  of  his  Cabinet,  consider  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  for  ^'  national ^^  education,  and  as  the  key  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  that  Committee  since  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  office.  The  principal  features  of  the  plan  set  forth  in 
Lord  John  BusselPs  Resolutions  are  : — 

Local  government  of  each  school  by  an  elective  hody,  without 
any  religious  test. 

Central  government  of  all  the  schools  throughout  the  comitry, 
by  a  State  department  of  education. 

The  supply  of  schoolmasters,  indifiTerent  upon  the  point  of  religion, 
being,  in  their  official  capacity,  of  no  religion,  from  training  schools 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 

The  incorporation  of  these  schoolmasters,  as  a  profession  dis* 
tinct  from  tne  Church,  under  arrangements  which  render  them 
dependent  upon  the  State,  as  the  party  to  whom  they  are  to  look 
for  advancement,  for  gratuities,  and  the  like. 
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Lutly,  the  separation  of  seculftr  from  reli^ua  iiiBtnictnn,  con- 
fining the  latter  to  certain  hours,  and  committing  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  ministerB  of  religion,  under  regulations  miich  contemplate 
the  National  Church  as  one  of  many  secta,  and  aasign  to  her  a 
kind  of  precedence  of  honour  contingently  upon  her  being  in  a 
majprity  in  the  school. 

Theae  being  the  points  embodied  in  Lord  John  Busseirs  Reso- 
lutions, it  is  only  giving  him  and  his  party  credit  for  consistency  of 
purpose  to  conclude  that  on  his  Lordship's  return  to  ofBce  means 
would  be  sought  for  carrying  these  views  into  effect ;  and  they 
have  DO  right,  therefore,  to  complain  if  their  opponents,  the  sup- 
porters of  religious,  scriptural.  Church  education,  think  they  can 
diacem  in  the  subeequent  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
^mptoms  of  approximation  to  the  Whig  ideal  of  popular  educa- 
tna.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  return  of 
the  Whigs  to  otGce  in  July,  1846,  should  have  been  followed  within 
less  than  two  months  by  the  large  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  OovemmeDt  inspection,  and  for  the  employment  of  ap- 
prentice teachers,  embodied  in  the  Minutes  of  August  26th  and 
December  21st,  1846 ;  the  whole  of  the  machinery  created  by 
those  Minutes  having  a  direct  tendency,  by  the  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary and  other  advantages,  to  produce  in  schooknasters  a  feeling 
that  it  is  highly  to  their  interest  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
OoverHstent  inspectors,  and,  through  them,  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  ^hile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that 
aa  organization  of  teachers  and  apprentices,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  those  Minutes,  cannot  fail  to  add  considerably  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  system  of  popular  education,  it  is  impofr> 
sibk  not  to  perceive  that  in  proportion  to  the  power  resulting 
frotat  such  an  organization  must  be  the  danger  to  sound  religious 
9aucation,  if  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  should  happen  to 
'  be  in  bands  unfriendly  to  the  Church,  and  to  all  positive  and  dis- 
tinctive religious  teaching.  In  what  light  such  teaching  is  re- 
garded by  the  present  Committee  of  Council,  and  by  their  Secre- 
tary, may  be  gathered,  among  many  other  proofs,  from  the  com- 
munication addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  Wesleyan  Education 
Committee,  in  which  he  distinctly  deprecates  the  rule  of  Church 
of  England  schools,  which  makes  attendance  at  the  Church  and 
Stmday-school,  and  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  obligatoiy  upon 
the  scholars. 

"  Their  Lordihips  greatly  regret  that  tbe  children  of  Dissenters  are 
not  ftdmiasible  into  Church  of  England  achools  without  these  require- 
mrats,  and  they  would  rejoice  in  a  change  in  the  regulationa  of  luch 
Kkoolt,  providing  for  their  admiision. 

"  While  on  the  one  hand  my  Lords  ngard  with  rMfuct  and  MJieilHdt 
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the  scruples  which  religious  parents  among  the  poor  may  feel  to  permit 
their  children  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
have  felt  themselves  precluded  from  insisting  upon  a  condition  which 
might  at  once  exclude  Church  of  England  schools,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  from  the  advantages  to  he  derived  under  the  Minutee 
of  Council. 

'*  Their  Lordships  hope  that  much  may  he  expected  from  a  careful 
review  of  the  civil  and  political  relaiions  of  the  school,  which  has  not 
at  any  previous  period  heen  so  fully  acknowledged  to  be  a  national 
institution.  Regarded  in  this  light,  their  Lordships  cannot  hut  hope 
that  the  Clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  oj  England  will  admits  that  the 
view  they  take  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  them,  as  to  the  inculcation 
of  reUgwus  truth,  must  his  limited  by  their  duty  to  recognise  the  state  ^ 
the  lam  as  to  the  toleration  of  diversities  in  religious  belief,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  who,  on  the  hasis  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  approach  io 
nearly  as  the  Wesleyan  communion  do,  in  doctrine,  to  the  Chunh 
of  England." —Afimitof  <2/*  Committee  of  Council,  1846,  voL  i.  pp»  2S| 
24. 

And  a  much  greater  authority  than  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworthi 
Lord  John  RuBsell  himself,  declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliamenti 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1847,  that— 

"  He  thought  a  very  great  hardship  in  many  of  the  Church  schools  in 
this  country, — the  existence  of  a  rule  disallowing  children  to  come  to 
them  unless  they  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  and  attend  the  Church 
on  the  Sahbath.  He  should  see  with  great  pleasure  any  improvemeni 
in  the  rules  of  Church  schools  on  this  point." — Hansard,  Srd  Series. 
Vol.  xci.  coL  976-6. 

But  however  great  may  be  the  danger  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  acquiring  by  degrees  a  pernicious  ascendancy  over  the 
personnel  ot  teachers  in  Church  schools,  through  the  operation 
of  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  Minutes  of  August  and  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  and  the  explanatory  letter  of  July,  1847*,  the  danger 
is  a  remote  one,  the  system  proposed  being  necessarily  slow  and 
indirect  in  its  operation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Minutes  of 
August  and  December,  1846,  have  not  only  not  provoked  any 
violent  opposition,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  met  with  accept- 
ance, we  cannot  help  fearing,  rather  prematurely,  at  the  hands 
of  many  managers  and  promoters  of  Church  schools. 

Not  so  the  famous  Management  Clauses.  In  them  the  chains 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  fetter  Church  schools,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  susceptible  hereafter  of  further  modifi- 
cations in  accordance  with  the  cherished  theory  of  a  universal 

*  The  whole  of  these  documents  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  octavo 
edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  for  1846,  the  original  Minutes  at  pages 
1— U,  and  the  explaaatory  letter  »t  p*ges  84^46. 
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and  purely  secular  State  education,  were  too  apparent  to  escape 
detection  for  any  length  of  time.     They  seem  to  have  been  ori- 

S'nally  devised  oy  the  ingenious  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
ouncil,  whose  views  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  party  which  returned  to  office  in  1846.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1846,  he  appears  to  have  improved  his 
leisure  by  framing  those  clauses,  and  imposing  them,  in  the  form 
of  a  recommendation  which  applicants  for  a  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  found  it  difficult  to  decline,  upon  Church  schools. 
The  parts  principally  objected  to  were,  in  Clause  A : — 

'*  The  minister  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  or,  in  his 

absence,  bis  curate,  shall  have  the  superiniendence  of  the  religious 
imtruction  of  the  scholars  attending  the  said  school ;  and  in  case  any 
difference  should  arise  between  the  said  minister  or  curate  and  the 
committee  of  management  hereinafter  mentioned  respecting  the  re- 
ligious  instruction  of  the  scholars,  or  any  regulation  connected  there- 
with, the  said  minister  or  curate,  or  any  member  of  th6  said  committee 
of  management,  may  cause  a  statement  of  the  matter  in  difference  to  be 
laid  before  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  writing,  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment having  been  previously  communicated  to  the  said  committee  of 
management,  and  also  to  the  minister  or  curate,  if  not  prepared  by 
him :  the  said  Bishop  may  inquire  concerning  and  determine  the  matter 
in  difference ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Bishop,  in  writing,  thereon,  when 
laid  before  the  committee  of  management,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  matter.  But  in  all  other  respects^  the  management^  direction^ 
control,  and  government  of  the  said  school  and  premises,  and  of  the 
funds  or  endowments  thereof,  and  the  selection,  appointment,  and  dis^ 
missal  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  their  assistants,  shall 
be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  minister 
of  the  said  for  the  time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates, 

if  the  minister  shall  appoint  him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  if  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  other  persons,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  re« 

sidentSy  or  having  a  beneficial  interest,  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate  at 
the  least,  in  real  property,  situated  in  the  said  ,  and  sub- 

scribers in  the  current  year,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  the 
least,  to  the  said  school :  the  said  last-mentioned  persons  to  be  elected 
annually  in  the  month  of  by  subscribers  to  the  said  school  to 

the  amount  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  at  the  least,  and  qualified  in 
other  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected." — National  Society* s  Monthly 
Paper,  No.  xxii.  p.  2. 

The  latter  provisions,  regulating  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  somewhat  varied  in  the  other  Clauses.  After  the 
words  "  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,^  Clause  B  reads — 

"  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  minister  of  the  said  for 

the  time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  minister  shall 
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appoint  him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  and  of  persons, 

of  whom  the  following  shall  be  the  first  appointed  : 
The  said  last-mentioned  persons  continuing   to   be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  ^o  to  be  residents,  or  to  have  a  beneficial 
interest,  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate  at  the  least,  in  real  property, 
situated  in  the  said  ,  and  to  be  subscribers  in  the  current 

year,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  the  least,  to  the  said  school ; 
and  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  persons  last-men- 
tioned by  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  election  of  a  person  or  persons  having  a  like  qualification :  such 
election  to  be  vested  in  the  subscribers  to  the  said  school  to  the  amount 
of  ten  shillings  per  annum  at  the  least,  and  qualified  in  other  respects 
as  the  persons  to  be  elected." — National  Society^s  Monthly  Paper^ 
No.  xxii.  pp.  3,  4. 

Clause  G  leaves  the  appointment  of  a  committee  contingent 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  empowered  to  direct  it 
if  he  sees  fit,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  doing  so,  vests  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  in — 

"  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  of  the  said  parish  for 

the  time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  shall 

appoint  him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  or,  in  the  absence  or 
incapacity  of  the  ,  then  of  the  officiating  minister,  and 

of  other  persons,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  said 

,  or  minister,  as  the  case  may  be,  out  of  pergons  in  com" 
munionniih  the  Church  of  England,  and  residents,  or  having  a  bene- 
ficial interest,  to  the  extent  of  a  life  estate  at  the  least,  in  real  property, 
situated  in  the  said  parish,  and  subscribers  in  the  current  year,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  shillings  at  least,  to  the  said  school ;  and  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  number  of  persons  last-mentioned,  by  death, 
resignation,  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election 
of  a  person  or  persons  having  a  like  qualification  :  such  election  to  be 
vested  in  the  subscribers  to  the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shil- 
lings per  annum  at  the  least,  and  qualified  in  other  respects  as  the  per- 
sons  to  be  elected." — National  Society's  Monthly  Paper^  No.  xxii.  p.  5. 

Lastly,  Clause  D  varies  the  same  provision  as  follows : — 

"  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  minister  of  the  said  for 

the  time  being,  his  licensed  curate  or  curates,  if  the  minister  shall 
appoint  him  or  them  upon  the  said  committee,  and  of  persons, 

of  whom  the  following  shall  be  the  first  appointed,  namely : 

the  said  last-mentioned  persons  continuing  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the 
number  of  persons  last-mentioned,  by  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  a  person  or  persons, 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  election  to  be  vested  in 
the  remaining  members  of  the  said  committee,  until  the  Bishop  of  the 
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diocete  in  which  the  school  is  situate  shall,  in  writing,  direct  that  such 
person  or  persons  shall  he  elected  hy  the  suhscrihers  to  the  said 
school ;  and  thereupon  the  election  shall  be  vested  in  the  suhscrihers 
to  the  said  school  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  per  annum  at  the  least, 
and  qualified  in  other  respects  as  the  persons  to  be  elected." — National 
Society's  Monthly  Papery  No.  xxii.  p.  6. 

The  chief  points  of  objection,  which  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves on  perusal  of  these  clauses,  are,  that  the  obnoxious  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  religious  instruction  is  covertly,  and 
by  implication,  re-introduced,  ana  that  the  quxdification  for  taking 
a  part  in  the  management  of  the  school  is  so  loosely  worded,  as 
to  offer  no  guarantee  whatever  for  a  committee  of  bond  fids 
Churchmen,  that  is,  of  communicant  members  of  the  Church ; 
but  rather,  to  make  the  nearest  approach  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  principle  of  Lord  John  BusselPs  Resolu- 
tions, which  place  the  school  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  rate-payers. 

In  both  these  respects  the  Management  Clauses  constitute  a 
plain  violation  of  the  limits  of  State  interference  settled  between 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  affirmed  by 
the  Order  in  Council  of  August  10th,  1840.  The  dictation  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
body  of  managers,  was,  in  itself,  and  irrespectively  of  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  the  terms  of  that  constitution,  an  encroach- 
ment upon  that  freedom  of  action  to  which,  after  the  compact  of 
1840,  Churchmen  were  clearly  entitled.  And,  as  regards  the 
distinction  between  secular  and  religious  education,  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  of  1840  are  exactly  reversed  ;  for  it  was  the  con- 
dition of  inspection  agreed  upon  in  1840,  to  impose  a  limit  upon 
the  Government  inspector,  who  is  not  to  take  cognizance  of  reli- 

fious  instruction,  leaving  the  school  in  all  respects  to  be  managed 
y  the  Church,  in  whatever  way  the  founders  of  the  school  may 
see  fit;  on  the  contrary,  the  Management  Clauses  impose  the 
limitation  upon  the  Church,  as  represented  by  her  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  giving  them  cognizance  of  the  religious  instruction  only, 
and  reserving  the  general  management  of  the  school  to  a  body 
much  more  liable,  from  the  very  laxity  of  its  constitution, 
to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Council ;  a 
provision  but  too  lilcely,  in  practice,  to  lead  to  the  reproduction, 
on  a  small  scale,  within  tne  managing  body  of  every  parochial 
school,  of  the  unhappy  divisions  caused  by  political  parties  in 
the  State. 

But  if  the  tenor  of  these  Clauses  was  objectionable,  the 
manner  of  their  introduction  was  still  more  so.  After  the  con- 
clusion, in  1840,  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  authoritieB  in 
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Gfaurch  tad  State,  the  Archbishop  on  one  hand,  and  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  other, ^respecting  the  conditions  of  assistance  from 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  fresh  conditions  were  now  imposed,  and 
that  without  so  much  as  the  courtesy  of  a  communication  with 
the  Heads  of  the  Church,  or  with  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society;  nay,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  published  Minutes 
goes,  without  any  previous  direction  or  authority  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  itself,  simply  at  the  will  and  dictation  of  its 
Secretary,  whose  disposition  to  constitute  himself  ^'  Minister  of 
Education^'  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  render  any  remark  of 
ours  on  that  point  superfluous*  The  subtle  proceeding  resorted 
to  by  him  for  procunng  the  insertion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
clauses  in  the  trust-deeds  of  Church  schools,  was  soon  brought 
under  -the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  by 
applicants  distressed  and  perplexed  by  these  new  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  a  share  in  the  public  grant.  The  result  was  a  com- 
munication from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  which  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  express  themselves  desirous  ''  that  the  promo* 
ters  of  education  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  same 
liberty  of  choice,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  which  has 
hitherto  been  conceded  to  them,  both  by ,  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  the  National  Society.'^  Somewhat  inconsistently 
with  this  desire,  and,  we  cannot  but  think,  rather  incautiously,  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  added  to  this  remonstrance  an  offer 
"  to  concur  with  the  Committee  of  Council  in  recommending  the 
above  Clauses  to  applicants  for  aid,  it  being  understood  that  the 
applicants  may  select  the  clause  most  adapted  to  their  own 
case  ;'*^  and  with  a  further  stipulation,  that  ^^  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious superintendence  of  the  school,'^  instead  of  ''  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars,'^  should  be 
vested  in  the  minister,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop '. 

This  remonstrance  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society, 
is  dated  May  12th,  1846 ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till  the 
29th  of  September  following,  three  months  after  the  return  of 
the  Whigs  to  office,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  informed  the  Archbishop  that  *''  my  Lords ^^  consented  to 
concede  to  the  minister,  not  indeed  ^^  the  moral  and  religious 
superintendence  of  the  school,^'  but ''  the  superintendence  of  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars.^^  This  half-con- 
cession was,  however,  coupled  with  a  somewhat  peremptory  inti- 
mation, that  ^'  my  Lords  are  desirous  that  no  doubt  should  exist, 

*  Mational  Soeiety's  Monthly  Paper,  No.  xxii.  pp.  l,  t,  and  Minutes  of  Com- 
HiHtea  of  Couneil,  1646,  ToL  ii.  p.  86. 
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that  the  National  Society  are  prepared  to  employ  their  influence 
with  the  promoters  of  parochial  schools,  on  all  occasions,  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  of  the  Clauses/'  In  his  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, the  Archbishop,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society,  acquiesced  in  the  alteration  of  the  terms  respecting  "  the 
superintendence  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction,"'  and 
repeated  the  "  expression  of  their  desire,  that  the  promoters  of 
education  throughout  the  country  should  have  the  same  liberty 
of  choice,  as  to  the  constitution  of  their  schools,  as  had  hitherto 
been  conceded  to  them,  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and 
by  the  National  Society/'  To  this  letter  of  the  Archbishop  no 
reply  whatever  was  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth ;  but 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1847,  the  three  letters  were  placed  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  a  series  of  Resolutions 
was  added,  by  which  the  Secretary  was  "  instructed  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  in  each  case  of  such  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Management  Clauses,  as  may  appear  most  suitable  to  the 
character  and  number  of  the  population  of  the  school  district." 
For  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  further  defined 
the  cases  in  which  each  one  of  the  Management  Clauses  should 
be  so  recommended.     The  cases  so  defined  were : — 

1 .  Populous  districts  of  towns,  in  which  the  intelligent  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  numerous.  In  these  cases,  Clause  A 
was  to  be  recommended,  with  a  modification,  giving,  as  previously 
agreed,  to  the  clergyman  ^'  the  superintendence  of  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction,"  but  still  confining  the  appeal  to  the 
Bishop  to  "the  religious  instruction," — or  any  regulation  con- 
nected therewith, 

2.  Towns  and  villages,  in  which  the  well-educated  and  wealthy 
classes  may  be  less  numerous,  and  rural  parishes  having  not 
less  than  500  inhabitants,  with  at  least  three  or  more  resident 
gentlemen  or  intelligent  yeomen,  manufacturers  or  tradesmen. 
Here  Clause  B  was  ordered  to  be  recommended,  with  the  same 
modifications  as  to  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  in  Clause  A* 

3.  Rural  parishes,  containing  fewer  than  500  inhabitants,  and 
all  districts  m  which,  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  nunlber  of 
subscribers  is  limited  to  very  few  mdividuals,  and  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  providing  a  succession  of  school  managers.  In 
such  cases.  Clause  D  was  to  be  recommended,  modified  as  before. 

4.  Very  small  rural  parishes,  in  which  the  resident  inhabitants 
are  all  illiterate  and  indifTerent  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
in  which  the  clergyman  has,  by  his  exertions  and  sacrifices,  given 
proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  his  parishioners.  For  this 
case,  Clause  C  was  reserved  as  a  special  and  singular  concession. 

Thus  far,  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  still  preserves  the  ex- 
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pression  "recommend;''  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Minute  con- 
tains language  which  clearly  implies  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Clauses  was  intended  to  be  made  compulsory.  Some  modifica- 
tions of  the  various  Clauses  are  specified,  which,  it  is  said,  "  may 
be  permitted;'''*  and  the  whole  concludes  with  this  ominous  addi- 
tion : — 

"  That  any  case  in  which  the  promoters  of  the  erection  of  a  Church- 
of-£ngland  school  shall  desire  to  depart,  in  any  respect,  from  these 
arrangements,  for  the  management  of  their  school,  whether  as  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  character  and  numbers  of  the  population  of  the 
school  district  or  otherwise,  the  question  thus  arising  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  special'  consideration  of  the  Lord  President,  in  order  that,  if  he 
think  it  expedient,  he  may  lay  the  case  before  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  *." 

As  usual,  this  Minute  of  the  Committee  was  reserved  in  petto  ;  the 
cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Committee  acting  the  part  of  Pope  to 
himself,  and  opening  his  own  mouth  on  the  transactions  of  the 
"  Secret  Consistory,''  at  such  times  as  he  judged  to  be  most  conve- 
nient. The  effect  only  of  the  Minute  was  felt  by  the  applicants 
for  aid,  who  were  subjected  to  its  rules  with  the  utmost  strin- 
gency ;  a  circumstance  which  led  to  much  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  public  prints  and  periodicals,  and  to  multiplied  communica- 
tions with,  and  deliberations  by,  both  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  and  Diocesan  Education  Boards.  Eventually 
the  Archbishop,  as  President  of  the  Society,  was  requested  to 
open  a  further  negotiation  with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, upon  the  basis  of  a  "  memorandum,"  drawn  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  dated  April,  1848.  In  this  memorandum,  after  recount- 
ing the  history  of  the  Management  Clauses  up  to  the  still  un- 
answered letter  of  the  Archbishop,  of  November  23rd,  1846,  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  say: — 

"  Since  the  adoption  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  of 
the  existing  management  clauses,  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  have  received  strong  remonstrances  from  the  Clergy  and  laity  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  which  convince  them  that  much  dissal'tsfac- 
tioti  has  arisen  among  the  promoters  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Churchy  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  greatly  to  interfere  with  those 
endeavours  for  extending  education  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  which 
have  been  of  late  so  zealously  made,  and  from  which  such  beneficial 
results  have  been  obtained. 

"  The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  expressed,  appears  to  the  Com- 

<  See  for  the  whole  of  this  Minute,  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  CouucU  " 
for  1846,  Tol.  i.  pp.  25—33. 
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mittee  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  apprehension  which  is  felt  hsi  the 
Committee  of  Council  should  not  only  recommend^  but  proceed  absolutely 
to  enforce,  in  all  cases,  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  present  clauses 
as  a  condition  in  making  a  grant  towards  huilding  a  school,  and  partly 
from  objections  to  the  forms  themselves. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  National  Society  would  still  desire  to  see  as 
large  an  amount  of  liberty  as  possible  preserved  to  the  local  founders  of 
schools,  through  fear  of  checking  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
education. 

"  But  dissatisfaction  has  also  arisen  from  specific  provisions  in  the 
management  clauses.  Now,  when  the  clauses  were  first  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  felt 
that  their  attention  was  called  to  a  subject  on  which  they  had  not  here- 
tofore bestowed  sufficient  consideration ;  and  being  anxious  to  supply 
this  defect,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  they  were 
ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  acquiesce  in  the  forms  suggested,  even 
though  they  might  not  contain  the  exact  provisions  which  the  National 
Society  would  itself  have  originated,  or  embody  all  that  the  Society 
might  think  desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society  would  now  proceed  to  suggest  certain  alterations,  which  they 
believe  would  make  the  clauses  more  generally  applicable  and  more 
readily  accepted.'' — NatiomU  Society*s  Monthly  Paper,  No.  xxii.  p.  9. 

Into  the  details  of  these  suggestions,  and  of  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  both  before  ana  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  8th  of  June,  1848, — when  the  agitation  of  me  ques- 
tion anorded  evidence  of  the  strong  feeling  that  is  abroad  on  the 
subject, — we  have  neither  space  nor  inchnation  to  enter.  The 
painful  discussions  which  have  taken  place  are  no  doubt  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers ;  and  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  wish  for  further  information,  we  would  refer  to 
the  correspondence  itself,  as  published  in  exUnso,  in  the  Society ^s 
Monthly  Paper,  No.  xxii.  pp.  8 — 20,  and  to  Mr.  Denison'^s  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our 
article.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
noticing,  seeing  that  it  is  the  most  important  point  remaining 
still  at  issue — a  point,  not  unnaturally,  of  conscience  with  those 
who  conceive  that  to  the  episcopal  office  belongs  the  power  of 
supervision  over  the  whole  work  of  education, — and  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Church  in  this  particular  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  Committee  on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
so  arbitrarily  legislate,  or  rather  dictate.  The  case  is  thus  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  his  last  published 
communication  to  the  Archbishop : — 


<( 


The  Committee  of  the  National  Society  appear  to  concur  with  their 
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Lordships  in  the  adoption  of  these  arrangements  (the  provisions  for  arbi- 
tration in  cases  of  dispute)  as  a  general  rule ;  but  they  urge  the  admis- 
sion  of  an  exception  in  those  cases  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
subscribing  to  the  erection  of  the  building  (as  in  the  adoption  of  Claut« 
D)  shall  desire  that  the  appeal,  on  matters  not  relating  to  religious  in« 
struction,  should  be  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  alone. 

"  My  Lords  have  given  their  careful  attention  to  the  precedents  af- 
forded by  the  statutes  of  ancient  foundations,  and  to  the  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  grammar  and  other  schools.  They  do  not  find  that  the 
law  has  ever  recognised  a  visitatorial  or  appellate  authority  in  the  Bishop 
over  such  foundations  and  schools ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the 
cases  where  any  such  special  authority  is  conferred,  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  will  of  the  founder. 

**  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion,  that  the  broadest  distinction  exists 
between  schools  which  owe  their  origin  solely  to  private  benefactors, 
and  those  the  establishment  of  which  is  largely  aided  by  the  State,  and 
which  must  also,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  for  their  efficiency,  if  not  for 
their  existence,  on  annual  assistance  from  the  public  resources. 

*'  On  these  grounds  their  Lordships  must  finally  declare,  that  they 
cannot  consent  to  permit  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  school  in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  establishment  of  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  matters  not  relating  to  religious  instruction  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  subscribers  to  schools,  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  which  it  is  now  provided  that  the  State  should  so  largely 
contribute," — National  Society's  Monthly  Report,  No.  xxii.  p.  20. 

Now  without  going  back  to  the  dictum  of  Chief  Justice  Twining, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ''  La  doctrine  et  information  des  et^ 
/ants  est  chose  espirituelU  ;'''*  without  travelling  over  the  many 
proofs  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  schools  which  might  be 
adduced  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  our  Beformed 
Church,  or  the  many  individual  cases  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward of  an  episcopal  visitatorial  power  over  foundation  schools,  it  will 
suffice  to  pomt  out  the  enactment  of  the  canons  of  1603,  which  sub- 
jects the  exercise  of  the  schoolmaster's  calling  to  the  licence  of  the 
Bishop  ;  a  provision,  the  principle  of  which  was  re-afflrmed  by  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  the  case  of  "  The  Kingi?.  Hill,"  in  the  year  1701, 
when  he  laid  it  down,  that,  ^*  without  doubt,  schoolmasters  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  youth  in  prin- 
ciples, and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  of  sound  doc- 
trine^ and  in  order  thereto^  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Ordinary.^'' 
How  much  longer  this  principle  continued  to  be  acted  upon  in 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desue- 
tude very  gradually,  and  ^most  imperceptibly.  What  has  been 
said,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  total  inaccuracy, 
as  to  law  and  fact,  of  the  plea  on  which  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  rely  for  their  refusal  io  permit  Churchmen,  if  they  wish  it| 
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to  refer  to  the  Bishop  alone  all  disputes  arising  in  the  manajre- 
ment  of  a  school  founded  by  themselves,  at  their  own  expense. 
As  for  the  flourish  about  the  State  contributing  "  so  largely  '^  to 
the  estabUshment  of  schools,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that,  in  all  cases,  especially  of  Church  schools,  the  contributions  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  bear  an 
exceedingly  small  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  voluntary 
offerings. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  Management  Clauses,  which  is  still 
pending  ^  the  negotiations  having  been  re-opened  since  the  ultima- 

*  While  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  latest  communication  addressed,  after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  which  accordingly 
we  subjoin : — 

*'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  dated  the  30th  of  August,  1848,  on  the  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment clauses  in  the  trust  deeds  of  Church  schools,  was  forwarded  by  his  Grace  to 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society.  Their  answer  has  been  delayed  to  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Conmiittee  from  London. 

^  The  Committee  lament  that  the  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the  -  diocese  is  stiU 
restricted  by  their  Lordships  to  matters  relating  to  religious  instruction.  They 
lament  this  the  more,  not  only  because  the  distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction  is  sometimes  narrow  and  hard  to  be  defined,  especially  in  elementary 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  when  that  distinction  becomes  a  question  for  legal  inter- 
pretation, but  because  many  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  national  education  con- 
sider that  appeal  to  be  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  respect  to  the  principle 
it  involves.  The  Committee  see  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  restriction 
may  have  the  effect  of  deterring  nmny  zealous  friends  of  education  from  cu- 
operatiug  heartily  with  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society  in  the 
promotion  of  that  important  object. 

'*  The  Committee  would  ask  of  their  Lordships  to  reconsider  the  restraints  which 
they  recommend  in  the  adoption  of  Clause  D,  some  of  which  the  Committee  believe 
are  not  really  necessary  to  secure  the  efficient  management  of  schools,  whilst  they 
remain  open  to  the  objections  stated  by  the  Committee  in  their  letter  of  the  9tli 
August,  and  would  practically  prevent  the  promoters  of  schools  from  exercising 
that  limited  freedom  of  choice  which  it  is  intended  tliey  should  enjoy. 

'*The  Committee  also  solicit  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  permission 
(which  has  been  already  granted)  to  vest  tlie  management  of  schools  in  Cliurch 
communicants  ;  but  which  permission  it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  restraints  which 
seem  unnecessary,  and  may  be  inconvenient ;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  unre- 
stricted permission  to  place  schools  under  the  control  of  Church  communicants 
when  that  qualification  for  the  office  of  lay  managers  is  desired  by  promoters  of 
school  buildings,  will  be  regarded  with  favour  by  many  zealous  friends  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  people,  and  can  in  no  degree  obstruct  the  efficient 
management  of  schools. 

**  The  Committee  desire  to  point  out  an  important  omission  in  the  clauses  which 
their  Lordships  will  no  doubt  see  the  necessity  of  supplying.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  If  the  Bishop,  for 
example,  should,  on  appeal  being  made,  decide  that  any  book  objected  to  on  religious 
grounds  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  school,  no  power  at  present  exists  to  enforce 
his  decision  ;  and  even  if  he  should  determine  that  the  teacher,  on  account  of  his 
defective  or  unsound  religious  instruction,  is  unfit  for  his  office,  such  teacher 
might  continue  to  be  the  instructor  of  a  Church  school^  no  provision  being  made  for 
bis  dismissal. 
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turn  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  August  30th,  1848,  we  now  turn 
to  another  part  of  the  subject,  in  which  the  mischievous  effect  of  the 
discretionar^power  vested  in  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ap- 
pears in  a  still  more  glaringlight :  we  allude  to  the  recent  determina- 

^  It  18  also  doubtful  whether  provision  has  been  made  to  give  the  Mixed  Board 
of  Appeal  those  powers  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  their  functions. 

**  The  Committee  cannot  doubt  but  tliat  their  Lordships  will  carry  out  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  clauses  by  the  insertion  of  such  provisions  as  shall  give  effect^ 
in  the  foregoing  cases,  to  the  decisions  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  appel- 
late  jurisdiction  is  vested. 

"  The  Committee  have  been  influenced  by  a  strong  desii^e  to  render  the  manage- 
ment clauses  framed  by  the  Committee  of  CouncU  more  generally  acceptable  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  Englaud,  being  convinced  that,  without  their  cordial 
co-operation,  the  present  system  of  promoting  national  education,  by  public  grants 
in  aid  of  local  eiTorts,  cannot  be  successful ;  and  that  the  most  peifect  machinery 
for  public  education  which  fails  to  engase  the  sympathies,  and  draw  forth  the  exer- 
tions, of  religious  persons,  will  be  utterly  unavailing. 

^^  When  the  Clauses  were  originally  framed  the  Committee  agreed  to  recommend 
them  upon  the  distinct  understanding,  that  the  promoters  of  education  throughout 
the  country  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  Clause  best  adapted  to  their  own 
case  ;  and  they  have  expressed,  on  various  occasions,  their  desire  that  applicants 
for  aid  should  have  the  same  liberty  of  choice,  as  to  the  constitution  of  their 
schools,  which  had  previously  been  conceded  to  them  both  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  the  National  Society.  To  the  withdrawal  of  that  concession  on  the 
part  of  their  Lordships,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  a  particular  Clause  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  public  aid,  must  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  that  jealousy  of 
a  central- control,  and  those  apprehensions  with  respect  to  government  interference, 
which  have  been  so  decidedly  expressed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  tlie 
last  few  months.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  great  advantage  (as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  have  acknowledged)  if  Management  Clauses  could 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  be  adopted  by  general  consent.  But  it  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  during  the  progress  of  this  correspondence,  that  the 
Clauses  which  have  hitherto  been  proposed  are  not  generally  acceptable,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  enforce  them  has  caused  serious  embarrassments  ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  whether,  in  the  presort  state  of  the  question  relating  to  national 
education,  it  be  expedient  to  impose  upon  the  founders  of  schools  any  system  of 
management  which  shall  not  be  open  to  modification  by  competent  authority  at 
some  future  time. 

**  In  these  and  all  their  previous  suggestions  the  Committee  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  practical  improvements,  and  they  have  given  warning  of  difficulties  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  they  have  at  heart,  in  conmion 
with  the  Committee  of  Council.  But  they  feel  that  they  should  not  fully  discharge 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  if  they  did  not  advert  to  the  very  widely- spread  feeling 
of  uneasiness  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  basis  on  which  all  aiTsngcments, 
relative  o  the  distribution  of  Parliamentary  grants  for  the  purposes  of  education,  at 
present  rest.  To  re-establish  general  confidence  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  communications  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  have  impressed  them  with  the  strongest  conviction, 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  attaining  this  object  without  the  adoption  of  some 
measures  by  which  the  previous  sanction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  be 
made  requisite  for  every  important  step  to  be  taken  by  any  public  authority  in  the 
matter  of  national  education. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  G.  Lonsdale,  Secretary." 

"  To  the  Secretary,  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 

Downing-street." 
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iion  of  the  Committee  to  grant  aid  to  Roman  Catholic  sohoola.  That 
the  recognition  of  Popery  in  the  matter  of  State  education  was 
oontemplated  all  along  by  the  party  whose  theories  it  is  the  aim 
and  the  business  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  of  its  Secretary  at  all  times,  to  carry  into  effect,  has 
already  come  out  incidentally  in  the  preceding  account  of  the 
various  stages  of  this  great  national  and  religious  controversy. 
So  far  as  the  consistency  of  that  party  is  concerned,  they  are  to 
be  found  fault  with,  not  for  the  admission  of  Papists  to  a  share  in 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  rather  for  the  strange  contradiction 
of  their  using  eveir  effort  to  deprive  Church  schools  of  their  dis- 
tinctive, or,  as  they  term  it,  **  exclusive  ^^  character,  and  to 
mould  them  to  their  latitudinarian  notions,  while,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  they  are  making  arrangements  for  giving  aid  to  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  upon  the  most  exclusively  Romish  principle. 
What  we  are  concerned  with,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  inquire 
into  the  consistency  or  inconsistency,  in  evil,  of  the  party  which 
has  identified  itself  with  these  baseless  and  pernicious  education 
theories,  as  ibo  examine  what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  for  carrying  out,  band  fide^  and 
honestly,  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  principles  of 
State  assistance  for  educational  purposes  which  were  settled  \is  the 
compact  of  1839-40,  not  only  between  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Privy  Council,  but  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
is  concerned,  is  exceedingly  brief  and  simple.  The  Treasury 
Minute  of  August  30th,  1833,  proves,  that  in  voting  the  first 
education  grant,  the  Legislature  contemplated  assistance  only  to 
schools  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  School 
Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  in  other 
words,  to  religious  education,  founded  upon  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  To  the  same  efiect  are  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  of  Council  itself,  in  a  Minute  dated  De- 
cember 3rd,  1839,  which  had  for  its  object  to  determine  what  in- 
quiries should  be  made  in  cases  of  application  for  aid  coming  from 
other  parties,  and  not  through  the  two  societies  before  named  ; 
such  cases  being  contemplated  as  *^  special  cases^  by  a  previous 
Minute  of  September  24tb,  1 839.  Among  these  inquiries  is  the 
following : — 

'*  Whether  the  fiible  or  Testament  will  be  required  to  be  read  daily 
in  the  school  by  the  children,  and  whether  any  and  what  Catechism  will 
be  taught,  and  whether,  if  the  parents  or  guardian  of  any  child  object 
to  such  catechetical  instruction,  it  will  be  enforced  or  dispensed  with.*' 
— Minutes  of  CommtUe  of  Council^  1839-40,  p.  13. 
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And  in  acoordaaoe  with  this  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  Mme 
Minute  the  following  Resolution  :— 

**  That  on  Umm  facts  in  relation  to  eaob  case  being  preiented  to  the 
Committee,  and  their  Lordshipt  being  tatiified  that  the  regulaliene  of 
die  84th  of  September  will  hi  all  other  respeeU  be  fulfilled,  tbef  wall 
limit  their  aid  to  those  cases  in  wbioh  proof  is  given  of  a  great 
deficiency  of  education  for  the  poorer  classes  in  tbe  district  s  of  Tigor* 
ous  efforts  having  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  provide  funds,  and 
of  the  indispensable  need  of  further  assistance  ;  and  to  those  oases  in 
which  competent  provision  will  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  tbe  chil- 
dren in  the  school ;  the  daily  reading  of  a  partum  qf  ike  Scriptwti 
forming  pari  of  such  hulruciion.** — Ibid.  p.  14. 

If  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  sense  of  this  Minute  of 
1839,  in  limiting  the  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  schools 
imparting  scriptural,  and  therefore,  of  neeeesity,  Protestant  in- 
struction, and  that  this  was  all  along  the  recognised  and  under* 
stood  principle  of  the  annual  Paruamentary  education  grant, 
such  doubt  would  be  completely  done  away  with  b]^  a  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  June  28th,  1847,  wmch  distinctly 
and  expressly  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  the  former  Minut^ 
In  the  first  place,  this  Minute  embodies  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Wesleyan  Education  Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Com* 
mittee  of  Council,  in  which  he  says,  that  he  is  ^^  directed  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  following  explanations  on  the  several  matters 
to  which  they  relate,  reetSting  from  recent  deUberationa  of  the 
Committer  of  Council.'*^  The  first  of  these  explanations  is  as  fid- 
lows  :— 

"Schools  not  connected  with  the  National  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  Parliamentary  grants,  by  means  of  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  of 
December,  1839.  It  was  their  Lordships'  intention,  when  they  adopted 
the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  to  remove  the  stringency 
of  the  preamble  to  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  of  December,  1839,  which 
declares,  that  if  the  school  be  not  in  connexion  with  either  of  those 
Societies,  the  Committee  of  Council  will  not  entertain  the  case,  unless 
some  special  circumstances  be  exhibited  to  induce  their  Lordships  to 
treat  the  case  as  special.  This  part  of  the  preamble  having  been  re- 
moved, the  schools  recognised  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Wesleyan  connexion  would  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  public 
grants  an  the  conditiom  ohicrved  in  comment  both  by  sehooU  connected 
with  the  National  and  with  the  Briii$h  and  Foreign  School  Societies. 

**  But  no  school  would  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  advan* 
tages  fvAtcA  did  not  fulfil  the  requirement  contained  in  the  Resolutions 
with  which  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  of  Deoember,  I839i  coneludes, 
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namely,  that  the  daily  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  form 
part  of  the  instruction  in  the  school, 

*•  It  has  always  been  intended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  that  these 
words  should  be  understood  as  requiring  that  the  entire  Bible,  in  the 
AUTHORIZED  VERSION,  should  be  required  to  be  in  use  in  schools  aided  by 
public  grants,  so  far  as  such  a  condition  did  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.,  and  sub- 
sequently sanctioned  by  Parliament  since  1833,  and  which  constitution 
includes  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  extracts  therefrom. 

**  Their  Lordships  have  not  superseded  the  operation  of  their  Minute  of 
Srd  Decembei' J 1SS9,  by  their  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846. 
The  whole  series  of  Minutes  are  connect^,  and  are  to  be  deemed 
mutually  explanatory." — Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  20,  21. 

Beside^  placing  this  letter  on  their  Minutes  as  an  official 
record,  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  added,  in  the  Besolution  confirming  the  explanations  given 
in  the  letter,  the  following  declaration  : — 

''  Their  Lordships  understand,  that  by  the  Minute  of  the  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  the  use  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  authorized  version  was 
intended  to  be  required  in  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  so  far  as 
such  a  condition  may  not  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society." — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Now  we  conceive  that  if  upon  this  emphatic  assertion  of  a 
constant  determination  to  insist  upon  the  ^'  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,^^  and  that  '^  in  the  authorized  version,^^  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  State  assistance  to  schools,  we  had  suggested  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  entertained  an  intention,  at  the  very  same 
time,  of  granting  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  fund  to  lloman 
Catholic  schools  (from  which  not  only  the  authorized  version  is 
banished  as  a  heretical  book,  but  which  discountenance  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  version),  and  that  with  an  express 
understanding  that  np  question  whatever  should  be  asked  as  to 
the  religious  instruction  imparted  in  those  schools,  we  should 
have  laid  ourselves  open,  most  justly,  to  a  charge  of  dealing  in 
calumnious  insinuations  of  the  very  grossest  and  most  unfounded 
nature.  How  the  Committee  of  f  rivy  Council  came  to  establish 
a  charge  of  such  monstrous  and  incredible  inconsistency  against 
itself, — how  it  was  possible  for  the  same  men  to  proclaim  with  one 
and  the  same  breath  the  principle  of  Protestant  scriptural  edu- 
cation, and  the  principle  of  Popish  education  without  any 
guarantee  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  enigma  which,  we 
confess,  surpasses  the  limits  of  our  capacity.     We  feel  most  par- 
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ticularly  thankful  that  we  are  not  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
it  might  be  incumbent  on  us  to  explain  the  principles,  or  to 
account  for  the  proceedings,  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  Our  humble  duty,  happily,  will  be  satisfied  by  a 
simple  statement  of  facts ;  ana  these  we  now  proceed  to  set  forth 
in  all  their  nakedness.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1847,  Lord  John 
Bussell,  being  called  upon  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  explain  a  somewhat  unintelligible  explanation  given 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  short  time  before, 
expressed  himself  to  the  following  efiect.  Speaking  of  his  noble 
colleague  in  the  other  House,  he  said  that — 

"He  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1889, 
in  which  it  is  declared  that  in  all  schools  so  aided  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures  must  be  used.  That  was  the  decision  made  in  1839, 
in  which  I  believe,  though  there  have  been  some  two  or  three  cases  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com« 
mittee  of  Council,  has  not  since  1839  been  departed  from.  But  Lord 
Lansdowne  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mis- 
conception on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  that  answer  was  given,  that 
although  the  Minute  declared  that  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip* 
tares  must  be  used  in  its  integrity  in  any  school  to  which  such  aid  was 
given,  neither  he,  nor,  he  believed,  the  Committee  of  Council,  would  feel 
themselves  at  all  precluded  from  preparing  or  agreeing  to  other  Minutes 
by  which  aid  might  be  given  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  cases  where 
they  thought  fit,  from  the  constitution  of  such  schools,  that  such  aid 

should  be  granted I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may 

not  be  certain  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  which  it  might  not 
be  fit  to  give  aid.  But  the  terms  of  the  limits  to  be  set  require  very 
deliberate  consideration,  and  these  terms  of  the  Minute  will  be  maturely 
considered,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  House  before  any  aid  is  asked 
for  educational  purposes  from  this  House." — Hansard,  3rd  Series. 
Vol.  xci.  col.  820,  1. 

The  intimation  thus  thrown  out  gave  rise  to  repeated  ques- 
tions, in  reply  to  all  which  Lord  John  Bussell  declared  that  no 
part  of  the  money  to  be  voted  that  year  should  be  applied  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools ;  and,  in  particular,  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  put  to  him  by  Sir  B.  Hall,  his  Lordship  said,  on  the 
19th  of  April :— 

"  With  respect  to  the  grant  of  the  present  year,  we  do  not  propose 
that  any  part  of  the  1 00,000/.  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ask  from  the 
House,  should  be  applied  to  these  Roman  Catholic  schools.  If  we  are 
able  to  frame  a  Minute  which  shall  appear  to  us  satisfactory  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  either  propose  some  additional  grant  in  the  course  of 
the  miscellaneous  estimates,  or  reserve  the  subject  for  the  grants  of 
education  proposed  in  another  year.    As  I  have  stated,  from  1839  down 
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to  the  present  time,  no  grants  have  heen  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
•ohools,  as  such,  and  at  present  we  make  no  change  on  the  subject" — 
Hansard,  9rd  Series,    Vol.  xci.  col.  952. 

In  conformity  with  this  intimation  in  Parliament,  the  letter  to 
the  Wealevan  Educational  Committee  before  quoted,  bearing  date 
April  7, 1847,  contains,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  extract 
given  (p.  87),  in  which  the  constant  intention  of  re<]|uiring  the 
use  of  **  the  entire  Bible,  in  the  authorized  version,^^  is  asserted 
in  terms  as  plain  and  strong  as  any  which  the  English  language 
supplies,  the  following  intimation : — 

"  Their  Lordships  have  hitherto  made  no  provision  for  the  extension 
of  aid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  but  they  have  not  hy  their  recent  nor 
BY  AMY  pRECiDiNO  Mtnutcs  precluded  themsehes  from  presenting  to 
ParliametU  further  Minutes,  by  which,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  the  population  and  the  constitution  of  the  school,  they  may 
be  enabled  to  grant  such  assistance.  These  further  Minutes,  when  pre- 
sented, will  make  a  separate  provision  for  Romati  Catholic  schools,  and 
will  in  no  degree  unsettle  the  basis  on  which  aid  is  now  granted  to  other 
•ehools.  Full  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  such  Minutes  before  Parliament  is  called  upon  to  carry 
them  into  execution ;  and  no  one  who  agrees  to  accept  aid  under  the 
present  Minutes  will  be  thereby  in  any  degree  pledged  to  approve  these 
flitore  Minutes,  or  precluded  from  offering  to  them  such  opposition  as 
he  may  think  expedient.**-— JUtiitites  of  Committee  of  CouncH,  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  21. 

The  Minute  thus  heralded  by  the  Premier  in  Parliament,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Wesleyans,  was  at  last  concocted  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1847,  when  the  Committee  came  to  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

**  1.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  be  the 
ofdinary  channel  of  such  general  inquiries  as  may  be  desirable,  as  to 
any  school  applying  for  aid  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school. 

**  2.  That  Roman  Catholic  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  be  open  to  inspection,  but  that  the  inspectors  shall 
report  respecting  the  secular  instruction  only. 

**  8.  That  the  inspectors  of  such  schools  be  not  appointed  without 
the  previous  concurrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  School  Com- 
mittee. 

"  4.  That  no  gratuity,  stipend,  or  augmentation  of  salary  be  awarded 
to  schoolmasters  or  assistant  teachers  who  are  in  holy  orders ;  but  that 
their  Lordships  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  making  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  training-schools,  and  of  model-schools  connected 
tbertwith."— JlfmiUM  tf  the  CommUee  of  Coumdl^  1847---6.  Folio 
JBdition,  presented  to  Parliament,  p.  xxvi. 
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Inconsistent  as  these  Resolutions  are  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  previous  professions  and  proceedings  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Gouncil,  though  certainly  not  with  the  known  sympathies  and  the 
avowed  intentions  of  its  members,  they  do  not,  after  all,  disclose 
the  whole  of  the  mischief  that  is  intended.  On  the  contraiTy 
there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  which  these  Resolutions  seem  expressly 
to  guard  against,  but  for  which,  nevertheless,  a  loophole  is  left  in 
them ;  and  if  the  statements  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  gentleman  of 
high  standing  and  respectability  are  to  be  believed,  that  scheme 
is  neither  unknown  to,  nor  unsanctioned  by,  at  least  the  official 
oi^ns  of  the  Committee.  By  the  fourth  Resolution  there  is  a 
special  provision — which  no  doubt  it  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
expedient  to  insert — ^that  no  part  of  the  money  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  teachers  in  schools  who  are  ^'  in  holy  ani&n  ;^ 
with  a  reservation,  however,  of  the  case  of  training  schools  aod 
model  schools,  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  the  payment  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  grants  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Popish 
priests,  and  especially  of  such  as  mav  be  appointed  to  act  as 
rectors  and  tutors  of  Jesuit  training  schools.  But  this  reservati<m 
is  not  the  only  weak  point  in  the  provision  introduced  with  such 
apparent  jealousy  in  the  fourth  Resolution ;  for  it  does  not  ex- 
elude  the  employment,  as  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  of  men  belonging  to  reUgioui  orderi^  and 
more  particularly  of  the  members  of  an  order  which,  from  its  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  Jesuit  order,  is  one  oi  the  most  dan^rous  bodies  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  Protestant  country.  This  point  is  strongly  and 
pertinently  urged  in  the  Address  of  the  National  Club  (No.  5,  at 
the  head  of  this  article),  where  an  extract  is  given  from  a  speech 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  C.  Lanedale,  at  the  ^^  Carlisle 
Catholic  Soiree,"''  in  January  last,  and  which  was  originally  re- 
ported in  The  Tablet.    The  extract  is  as  follows : — 

it 

''  I  believe  we  have  the  means  within  ourselves  of  having  the  most 
perfect  and  efficient  schools  that  can  be  found  in  the  country.  And  for 
this  very  reason — Those  who  are  best  calculated  to  know  this  sul^ect, 
namely,  those  who  are  employed  under  the  Government  Council  of  Edu' 
caiion^  have  more  than  once  told  me  that  the  roost  efficient  schools 
known  to  exist  are  in  France,  where  they  are  under  the  supermtendence 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I  will  explain  to  you  what  we  mean  by 
Christian  Brothers,  or  teachers.  .  .  .  The  religious  orders  are  bound 
by  solemn  vows  or  promises  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  education  of . 
the  poor.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  religious  Brothers.  ...  In  some 
of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  where 
there  are  public  schools,  taught  by  Christian  Brothers,  so  deeply  sen- 
sible  are  the  merchants  of  the  benefits  the  children  raiDeive,  that  thaM; 
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are  more  applications  for  children  to  fill  the  situation  of  clerks  than  the 
schools  can  proTide  for.  They  are  so  perfectly  educated  under  the 
system  adopted,  that  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers  cannot  elsewhere 
he  found.  I  say  it  hehoves  us  then,  having  the  means  within  our- 
selves,— and  as  we  are  put  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  respect  to  the  Government  grant, — to  make  efforts  greater  than  we 
have  hitherto  made." 

The  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  have  left  a 
door  open  to  the  introduction  into  this  Protestant  land  of  an 
order  of  Popish  monks,  as  the  instruments  of  popular  education 
at  the  public  expense,  were  agreed  to  in  December,  1847;  but 
they  were  kept  a  profound  secret  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
session.  It  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  session,  when  any 
decided  move  against  them  had  become  wholly  impracticable,  that 
they  were  presented  to  Parliament,  and  became  by  slow  degrees 
known  to  the  public  out  of  doors.  Whether  the  silence  of  both 
Houses  on  the  subject,  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely  likely  that 
members  would  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  contents  of  a 
blue  book  of  upwards  of  600  folio  pages,  has  been  construed  into 
such  an  acquiescence  in  the  Minutes  respecting  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  as  would  justify  the  Committee  in  applying  to  that  pur- 
pose any  portion  of  the  education  grant  of  last  year,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain*.     We  trust,  however,  that  before  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Cooncil  has 
put  forth  the  following  Circular  for  the  information  of  Roman  Catholic  school 
teachers : — 

**  Committee  of  Council  on  Edueatumf  Privy  ComnoU  Ofke, 
Dovning-^reet,  March,  1849. 

''Sir, — The  Committee  of  Council  have  before  them  appUcations,  under  the 
Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  from  the  managers  of  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  on  behalf  of  their  masters,  requesting  that  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  for  the  certificates  of  merit,  which  are  necessazy  to  the 
enjoyment  of  augmentations  of  salary  under  those  Minutes. 

"  Their  Lordships  have  reason  to  know  that  other  candidates  only  await  the 
announcement  of  the  period  when  the  examinations  will  occur,  and  of  its  chief  con- 
ditions, ere  they  present  their  claims  to  be  examined.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that  a  general  examination  shall  commence  on  the  lOth  and  22nd  of  April  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  these  certificates.  . 

**  It  is  desirable  that  you  should  explain  to  all  persons  interested  in  these  general 
examinations,  that  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  any  candidate 
to  them,  tliat  the  trustees  or  managers  of  his  school  should  make  application  for 
that  purpose  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Conunittee  of  Council  on  £klucation.  Council 
Office,  Whitehall,  when  the  proper  forms  required  to  be  filled  up  will  be  imme- 
diately fonvarded. 

.  *'  In  cases  where  the  managers  or  trustees  have  already  made  such  an  applica- 
tion, and  have  received  the  Circular  No.  XIII.,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enter  the 
requisite  particulars  opposite  to  the  three  heads  in  the  annexed  fly-leaf,  and  to 
detach  this  fly-leaf  when  so  filled  up,  and  return  it  to  this  office.  No  further  steps 
need  then  be  taken,  except  to  provide  that  the  candidates  present  themselves  at  the 
tfane  and  place  appointed. 
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session  is  much  further  advanced,  not  only  that  question  will  be 
asked,  but  the  whole  subject  will  be  brought  under  discussion, 
with  a  view,  either  to  do  away  altogether  with  that  excrescence 
upon  our  constitution,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
or  else  to  lay  down,  by  a  distinct  legislative  enactment,  such 
definite  limitations  of  its  powers  as  to  preclude  it  from  further 
outrages  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  religious  sense  of 
the  nation. 

The  points  which  such  a  legislative  enactment  ought  to  embrace, 
are  few  and  simple. 

1.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  against  any  interference  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  schools.  Let  the  right  of  inspection  on  the 
terms  agreed  upon  in  1840,  and  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  legal 
tenure  of  the  school  premises  in  the  hands  of  proper  Church 
trustees,  be  secured.  This  is  all  the  State  has  a  right  to  ask. 
The  State  claims  no  right  of  interference  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  different  Dissenting  communities ;  why,  then, 
should  it  claim  a  right  of  such  intenerence  with  regard  to  the 

''The  Lord  President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  examinations  will 
commence  at  each  of  the  places  selected,  on  the  day  named,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  candidates  on  that  day,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  momine  of  each  succeeding  day.  The  examinations  will  be 
conducted  in  writing,  and  will  be  continued  daily  (Sunday  excepted)  from  eight  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  and  from  six  to  eight  o'clock.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  every  candidate  should  make  arrangements  for  a  daily  attend- 
ance during  one  week  ;  and  masters  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  certificates, 
for  the  same  attendance  during  some  days  of  the  following  week. 

**  The  examinations  will  be  held  by  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector,  at 
London,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  St.  Jolm's  Wood,  on  the  10th  of  Aprils 
and  at  Sunderland,  in  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  school,  on  the  23rd  of  April. 

'*  The  subjects  in  which  each  candidate  will  be  examined,  may  be  found  by 
an  examination  of  the  enclosed  broad  sheet,  which  also  contains  full  information  as 
to  the  other  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  that  grants  in  augmentation  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers  may  be  obtained, 

''  You  are  requested  to  bring  this  circular  immediately  under  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  your  school,  and,  if  you  desire  to  become  a  candidate  at  the  approach- 
ing examination,  to  move  them  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  above  described,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  entitled  to  attend. 

**  I  have  enclosed  two  copies  of  this  letter  in  order  that  you  may  distribute  them 
to  such  teachers  as  you  may  know  to  be  anxious  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  certificates  of  merit. 

^  It  may  be  important  that  you  should  correct  a  prevalent  misconception,  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  teachers  to  attend  this  examination,  that  their 
schools  should  hae  been  under  inspection  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  circular. 
You  are  requested  to  inform  aU  persons  interested,  that  managers  of  schools  may 
at  any  time  place  their  schools  under  inspection  upon  application  at  this  cfiice,  and 
at  the  same  time,  upon  filling  up  the  necessary  forms,  obtain  admission  for 
their  teachers  to  the  examination. 

^  1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlbworth." 
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Church  i  The  vulgar  reply,  we  are  aware,  is,  that  the  Church 
being  a  State  eBtablishment,  is  bound  to  submit  to  such  inter- 
ference. We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  cogency  of  this  argument. 
The  very  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  State  establishment  implies 
that  the  Churches  rules  of  internal  government  have  the  sanction 
of  the  State,  and  leaves,  therefore,  no  legitimate  scope  for  the  inter- 
ference with  those  rules  on  the  part  of  a  secular  State  authority, 
more  especially  if  that  authority  be,  as  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  notoriously  is,  under  the  influence — not  to  say,  under 
the  control — of  a  party  hostile  to  the  Church.  The  State  having 
recognised  the  Bishops,  as  the  lawful  rulers  of  the  Church,  has 
no  right  and  no  pretence  to  inflict  upon  her  in  her  educational 
work  the  lay  episcopate  of  Mr.  Kaj  Shuttleworth,  or  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being. 

2.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  against  the  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  the  grant  to  the  establiiuunent  or  support  of  Popish 
schools,  under  whatever  circumstances.  The  utmost  respect  for 
liberty  of  conscience  does  not  demand  that  the  State  should  lend 
its  countenance  and  its  aid  to  the  inculcation  of  a  religious  system 
which  sets  the  Word  of  Grod  openly  at  nought.  The  case  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  difiers  materially,  in  this  respect,  from  that 
of  the  Romanists.  We  have  no  admiration  for  Dissenting  edu- 
cation ;  but  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the 
Dissenter  teaches  the  scholars  in  his  school  to  read  the  Bible, 
though  he  may  instil  along  with  it  his  own  wrong-headed  notions, 
he  forges,  in  fact,  weapons  against  himself.  He  establishes  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  common  ground  of  appeal,  on  which  he  may 
hereafter,  as  is  the  case  in  numberless  instances,  be  convicted  of 
his  error,  and  brought  to  a  better  mind.  The  Bomanist  does  no 
such  thing.  He  inculcates  no  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
he  keeps  the  Bible  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.  To  support  Bomish  education  is  to 
be  accessory  to  an  open  act  of  contempt  against  the  Word  of 
Ood  ;  and,  on  that  ground,  we  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible^ 
without  the  greatest  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy,  for  any  State 
acquainted  with  that  Word,  and  professing  to  reverence  it,  to 
assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  Popish  schools. 

3.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  against  all  attempts  to  foist 
upon  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  exploded  pet  theory 
or  secular  education,  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Religion  is  more 
than  a  mere  branch  of  instruction ;  it  is  the  groundwork  of  all 
moral  training :  in  education,  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
No  man,  whose  teaching  and  moral  management  is  not  based  upon 
religion,  is  fit  to  have  the  charge  of  a  school ;  for  he  will  of 
heoessity  exalt  himself  and  his  secular  knowledge,  and  bring  religion 
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into  contempt  in  proportion  as  be  has  personal  influence  with  his 
pupils :  and  no  public  authority  which  does  not  recognise  a 
positive  and  distinctive  religion,  is  fit  to  train  and  to  govern 
teachers.  The  very  existence  of  such  an  authority  is  a  slur  cast 
upon  religion ;  training  schools,  under  its  auspices,  can  never 
become  anything  else  but  nurseries  of  infidelity. 

These  are  weighty  considerations,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  upon  which  we  have  fallen  are  well  calculated  to  give  them 
all  their  due  weight  in  our  minds.  A  great  struggle  is  in  progress 
throughout  the  world ;  a  struggle  in  which  Popery  attempts  to 
reconquer  its  lost  position,  and  infidelity  seeks  to  substitute  its 
communist  dreams  in  the  place  of  all  reUgion.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  imagine  that  from  that  struggle  this  country  will  be  alto- 
gether exempt :  so  far  from  it,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
coming  crisis  are  already  upon  us ;  and  if  we  be  wise,  we  shall 
set  our  house  in  order.  If  the  rising  generation  is  sufiered  to 
grow  up  in  rehgious  ignorance  or  indifference,  the  terrible  retri- 
bution which  has  swept  over  almost  every  country  in  Europe  will 
not  spare  us ;  it  will  light  upon  us  with  greater  severity  of  ven- 
geance, in  proportion  to  the  greater  pnvileges  which  we  have 
enjoyed.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  are  not  dealing  with 
minor  questions  of  controversy,  but  with  questions  on  the  sound 
decision  of  which,  at  this  time,  our  whole  existence  as  a  Church 
and  a  nation  depends.  We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this 
earnest  appeal  to  the  nation'^s  faith  and  wisdom  by  the  eloquent 
words  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  ^*  National  Warnings  on 
National  Education  :^-^ 

''  Let  ut  not  delude  ourselves,  nor  attempt  to  delude  others,  with  the 
vain  imagination,  that  it  is  enough  for  a  nation  to  devote  large  sums  of 
public  money  to  popular  instruction ;  and  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  all  classes  of  society  by  literary  and  scientific  knowledge. 
The  eye  may  be  dazzled  by  specious  results  of  mental  proficiency ; 
flattering  reports  may  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  of  the  progress  of 
schools :  a  great  and  complex  secular  machinery  may  be  organized  and 
centralized,  for  the  conduct  of  public  instruction,  as  a  neighbouring 
country  has  taught  us  by  a  terrible  example,  and  yet  no  real  permanent 
good  may  he  effected ;  the  national  character  may  not  be  improved — ^it 
may  not  be  more  dignified — more  humane — more  Christian.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  have  become  more  restless — more  proud — more  revo- 
lutionary— more  unchristian — more  anti-christian.  And  so  national 
instruction  may  lead  to  national  ruin. 

"  Let  us  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  true  greatness  of  a  people  depends, 
not  on  popular  instruction,  but  on  Christian  education." 
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Art.  VI. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  in  its  Belation  to  Mankind  and  to  the  Church,  By  Bobert 
Isaac  Wilbbrforce,  A.M.^  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding. 
London :  Murray.   1848.  pp.  548. 

"  Much  depends/'  says  the  learned  and  accurate  Waterland, 
"  upon  our  having  true  and  just  sentiments  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
which  the  whole  economy  of  our  salvation  is  nearly  concerned. 
To  corrupt  and  deprave  this  doctrine  is  to  defeat  and  frustrate, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  brihgeth  salvation  : 
wherefore  it  is  of  everlasting  concernment  to  us,  not  to  be  guilty 
of  doing  it  ourselves,  nor  to  take  part  with  those  that  do  */' 
Therefore  all  the  ancient  Catholic  Creeds  are  so  particular  in 
delivering  their  statements  of  this  doctrine ;  the  two  shorter 
ones  comprehending  it  in  more  simple  historical  expositions  of 
the  fact^  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  guarding  it  with  more  strict 
definitions  against  the  corruptions  of  a  later  age.  We  know  not 
how  far  Waterland  may  appear  to  have  made  good  his  argument, 
that  this  Creed  was  written  before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  His 
date  for  its  origin  is  earlier  than  those  assigned  by  the  critics  who 
do  not  claim  it  for  Athanasius  ;  and  yet  it  may  appear  somewhat 
too  late,  if  we  grant  that  the  statements  about  our  Lord's  Incarna- 
tion have  reference  only  to  the  errors  of  the  Apollinarians.  The 
errors  of  the  Apollinarians  had  been  synodically  condemned, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria  not  long 
before  his  death,  and  by  Damasus  at  Rome  a  few  years  later. 
The  date  of  this  Roman  Synod,  recorded  by  Theodoret,  was, 
according  to  Pagi,  a.d.  375;  after  which,  though  there  were 
some  movements  of  the  sect  at  Antioch,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
East,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  extent  or  prevalence. 
St.  Augustin  speaks  of  it  as  scarcely  having  a  remnant  left  in 
his  time.  (In  Ps.  xxix.)  Is  it  then  probsmle,  that  in  a  creed 
drawn  up,  as  Waterland  supposes,  in  a.  d.  429  or  430  *,  the 
writer  would  have  taken  all  this  care  to  guard  against  a  heresy 
which  had  had  its  day,  without  regard  to  others  that  were  then 
beginning  much  more  to  occupy  people'^s  minds !  For  the  com- 
mencement of  the  unhappy  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  it  is  agreed, 
was  made  in  a  sermon  preached  on  Christmas  Day,  a.  d.  428. 
Waterland^s  arguments  for  supposing  Hilary  of  Aries  to  be 

1  Hist,  of  the  Athan.  Creed,  c.  x.  >  Ibid.  e.  yiii. 
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the  author  of  this  Creed  are  by  no  means  improbable.  It  seems 
to  be  near  a  certainty  that  it  was  of  Gallican  origin,  and  intei*nal 
evidence  is  strong  for  ascribing  it  to  some  writer  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear,  that  there  is 
no  allusion  in  the  latter  paii;  of  this  Creed  to  the  errors  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutychee.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  writer 
wished  to  guard  the  flock  of  Christ  from  both  one  and  the  other. 
Let  us,  however,  hear  Waterland  himself  on  this  point : 

"  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Creed,"  he  says,  '*  directly  and  plainly 
expressing  two  natures  in  Christ,  or  excluding  one  nature;  which 
critical  terms,  against  the  error  of  Eutyches,  are  very  rarely  or  never 
omitted  in  the  Creeds  drawn  up  in  the  Eutychian  times,  or  the  times 
immediately  following.  It  is  true,  there  is,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
what  may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  or  preclude  the  Eutychian  heresy  ;  at 
there  is  also  in  the  larger  Creed  of  Epiphanius,  a.  d.  373,  and  in  the 
works  of  Nazianzen  and  Ambrose,  and  in  Pelagius's  Creed ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  Austin  and  Vincentius  of  Lerins,  both  before  the  year  435, 
many  years  before  Eutyches,  The  strongest  expression  of  the  Creed 
against  the  Eutychians,  and  which  has  been  most  frequently  urged  in 
this  case,  is,  Unus  omnino^  non  conjwtione  substantive ,  sed  unitate  personce : 
which  is  yet  used  by  Vincentius,  and  by  Austin  too,  almost  in  terms. 
And  if  this  be  no  reason  for  making  either  of  those  authors,  or  the 
tracts  ascribed  to  them,  later  than  Eutyches,  why  shall  the  like  expres- 
sion be  of  any  force  in  respect  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Creed,  but  what  was  common  and  ordinary  ip  Catholic 
writers  before  the  Eutychian  times ;  but  there  are  wanting  those  critical, 
distinguishing  terms  of  two  natures,  or  one  nature,  necessary  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Creeds  after  these  times,  and  never,  or  very  rarely, 
omitted.'* — Hist,  of  Athan.  Creeds  c.  vii. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  arguments,  which  he  adduces,  to 
prove,  that  the  Creed  was  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  That  it  was  also  earlier  than  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  he 
endeavours  to  prove  by  similar  arguments ;  namely,  that  there  is 
no  condemnation  in  full,  direct,  and  critical  terms,  of  the  Neato- 
rian  heresy,  nothing  of  the  term  Tkeotocos,  of  one  Son  only,  in 
opposition  to  two  Sons,  or  of  GocTs  being  bofn,  suffering,  and 
dying:  which  kind  of  expression  the  Creeds  are  full  of  after 
Nestorius^  times.  He  considers,  in  short,  that,  as  "  the  Apolli- 
narians  really  held  a  doctrine  very  near  akin  to  that  which  was 
afterwards  called  Eutychian ;  and  they  maliciously  charged  the 
Catholics  with  that  very  doctrine  which  was  aften^ards  called 
Nestorian  ;  so  the  Catholics,  in  their  charge  upon  the  ApoUina- 
rians,  condemned  the  Eutychian  doctrine  long  before  Eutyches ; 
and,  in  their  defence  of  themselves,  they  also  condemned  the 
Nestoriaa  tenets  before  Nestorius.^^ 
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These  arguments  are  certainly  not  so  oondusive,  but  that 
much  might  be  urged  with  equal  probability  on  the  contrary  side. 
The  later  Greeds,  of  which  Waterland  appears  to  speak,  were 
not,  like  this,  composed  for  pubUo  recitation  in  the  Ohristaan 
assemblies,  but,  like  the  famous  anathemas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
were  to  be  applied  as  tests  of  orthodoxy  to  persons  whose  agree- 
ment with  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  suspected.  In  the  Greeds 
recited  in  the  public  service,  there  was  a  studious  care  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  terms  relating  to  existing 
controversies,  a  studious  preservation  of  the  ancient  formularies, 
and  of  the  sound  words  together  with  the  faith,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  received  from  the  beginning.  Nothing  is 
more  observable  than  this  principle  in  the  acts  of  all  the  early 
orthodox  Councils:  this  preserved  the  Church  from  losing  ite 
way  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  as  Socrates 
weU  calls  it,  which  beset  it  in  the  age  of  Gonstantius ;  and  it  is 
the  eminent  praise  of  Uie  distinguiuied  Fathers,  whose  wisdom 
guided  the  faithful  through  such  dangers,  that  they  clung  with 
equal  foresight  and  moderation  to  this  principle.  It  was  only 
the  plain  necessity  of  the  case,  which  induced  any  departure  from 
it,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  bpLooimoy  at  Nice,  and  the  clauses 
regarding  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Constantinople. 
There  was  no  need  in  those  symbols,  which  were  intended  for  the 
common  use  of  all  Christians,  to  introduce  any  mention  of  the 
terra  9cor<{icoc9  or  to  guard  in  express  words  against  other  subtle- 
ties of  the  time ;  for,  as  St.  Leo  well  observes,  the  first  three 
sentenced  of  the  Apostles^  Creed,  faithfully  received,  are  enough 
to  destroy  all  heretical  illusions '.  Accordingly,  the  Fathers  at 
Chalcedon  took  all  pains  to  show,  that  they  meant  to  add  no  new 
article  to  the  Creed  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  ;  but  placed  on 
record  their  decision  on  the  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches, 
and  secured  the  ancient  doctrine  by  other  clear  distinctions  of  the 
two  natures  united  in  our  Incarnate  Saviour ;  to  which  they  all 
subscribed,  but  which  it  appears  not  to  have  been  their  purpose  to 
subjoin  to  the  Creed  delivered  down  to  them  from  the  two  earlier 
Councils.  Supposing  then  this  Third  Catholic  Creed  to  have 
been  of  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  absence  of 
those  more  direct  critical  terms,  on  which  Waterland  founds  his 
argument,  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  regard  the  Creed  itself  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  public  use  of  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions, as  it  certainly  was,  rather  than  as  a  formulary  to  w  sub- 

*  Confewio,  qua  fideliam  univeraitas  profitetur,  credere  se  in  Deum  PAtrem 
Omnipoientem,  et  in  Jetum  Christum  filiom  Ejus  unioum,  Dominum  nostmnii  qui 
natusest  de  Spiritu  Saneto,  ex  Maria  virgine  ;  quibus  tribtis  sententiis  cfniiitim  fere 
hiereticorom  maohinie  deatruuntor.^S.  LoPf  f^iti.  x.  ad  FUvlatt.  e.  2. 
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jBcribed  by  peraous  admitted  to  different  orders  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

But,  secondhr,  we  do  not  stand  so  much  upon  this  answer,  as 
to  admit  that  Waterland  is  right,  in  saying,  that  the  doctrine  of 
this  Greed  is  drawn  up  in  terms  which  mark  it  to  be  altogether 
more  ancient  than  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  As 
far  as  regards  the  clauses  of  the  Creed  relating  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, to  which  we  find  it  sufficient  to  limit  the  present  inquiry, 
he  confines  his  proofs  almost  exclusively  to  St.  Augustin.  But  if 
his  opinion  is  well-founded,  that  these  clauses  are  to  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  and  his  followers,  the 
proofs  should  be  taken  from  those  portions  of  St.  Augustin, 
where  the  great  Latin  Father  is  expressly  speaking  of  the  Apolli- 
narians ;  and  to  these  should  be  added  other  proofs  from  the 
Letter  of  St.  Athanasius  to  Epictetus,  from  Epiphanius,  from  the 
Confession  addressed  by  Pope  Damasus  to  Paulinus,  from  St. 
Jerome,  and  whatever  contemporary  writer  has  condemned  the 
heresy  in  question.  But  such  proofs  can  scarcely  be  found.  The 
error  of  Apollinaris  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  was  a 
single  and  strange  assertion,  that  Grod  the  Word  dwelt  in  the 
humanity  of  Chnst  in  the  place  of  a  reasonable  soul.  This,  with 
its  consequence,  that  our  Lord  had  only  a  living  soul,  without  the 
mind  or  reasoning  faculty,  in  His  manhood,  we  find  constantly 
exposed  by  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  time :  but  the  definitions 
in  the  Creed  include  not  only  a  contradiction  of  this,  but  of  other 
errors  akin  to  it.  It  will  not  be  found,  that  either  in  any  public 
symbol,  or  treatise  of  the  Fathers  before  the  two  later  Councils, 
any  such  strict  definitions  of  the  Churches  doctrine  on  the  Incar- 
nation were  yet  proposed  for  public  acceptation. 

It  will  occupy  too  great  a  space  to  extract  the  several  parallel 
passages,  whicn  Waterland  brings  to  illustrate  that  part  of  the 
Creed  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  beginning  with  the  twenty- 
seventh  versicle,  "  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting 
Salvation,^^  and  ending  with  the  thirty-fifth,  "  For  as  the  reason- 
able soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  Ood  and  man  is  one  Christ.^^ 
The  resemblance  is  not  equally  close  in  all ;  but  some  are  remark- 
able enough ;  as  the  last  five  consecutively : — 

The  Creed.  St.  Auoustin. 

**  31.  .£qualls  Patri  secundum  "  .^qualem  Patri  secundum  Di- 

Divinitatem :  minor  Patre  secun-     vinitatem,  minorem   autem  Patre 
dum  Humanitatem.  secundum  carnem,  hoc  est,  secun- 

dum Hominem." — EpisL  cxxxvii. 
12. 
"  32.  Qui   licet    Deus    sit  et         ''  Agnoscamus   geminam    sub- 
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Homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed  unus 
est  Christus. 


"  33.  Unus  autem,  non  conver- 
8ione  Divinitatis  in  carnem»  sed  ad- 
Bumptione  Humanitatis  in  Deum. 

"  34.  Unus  omnino,  non  con- 
fnsione  Substantias,  sed  unitate 
Personae. 

"  35.  Namsicutanimarationalis 
et  caro  unus  est  Homo ;  ita  Deus 
et  Homo  unus  est  Christus." 


stantiam  Cbristi ;  divinam  scilicet, 
qua  aequalis  est  Patri,  humanam, 
qua  major  est  Pater:  utrumque 
autem  non  duo,  sed  unus  est 
Christus." — In  Joh,  Trad,  Ixxviii. 
3. 

'*  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  a 
Divinitate  came  suscepta,  non  in 
camem  Divinitate  mutata." — En^ 
chirid.  §  10.  {aliier^  c.  xxxiv.) 

"  Idem  Deus  qui  Homo,  et  qui 
Deus  idem  Homo  ;  non  confusione 
Naturae,  sed  unitate  Personae.** — 
Serm.  clxxxvi.  1. 

*'  Sicut  enim  unus  est  Homo 
anima  rationalis  et  caro,  sic  unus 
est  Christus  Deus  et  Homo." — 
In  Joh,  uhi  supr.  {Conf,  Epist. 
clxix.  8.   clxxxvii.  8.) 


But,  after  all,  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  Greed. 
The  Fathers  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  many  more  ancient  doctors  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  employ,  as  far  as  they 
could,  the  very  words  of  those  venerable  forefathers  of  theirs  in 
the  faith.  In  the  West,  the  writings  of  Augustin  appear  at 
once,  while  he  was  yet  living,  to  have  been  held  in  that  honour, 
which  they  have  never  lost.  It  was  natural  for  the  compiler  of 
the  Creed  to  search  up  and  down  in  those  writings  for  doctrinal 
statements,  which  would  serve  to  enshrine  the  truth  he  was 
anxious  to  secure.  What  it  was  necessary  for  Waterland  to 
show,  was,  that  not  only  were  these  modes  of  statement  in  use 
before  the  times  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  but  that  they  were 
discontinued,  and  other  modes  of  statement  introduced,  after 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches  had  appeared.  This,  indeed,  he  has  in 
some  measure  attempted  to  do ;  but  we  think  unsuccessfully. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  certainly  seem,  that  a  modern 
critic,  who  had  no  particular  theory  to  defend,  would  be  struck 
with  the  close  resemblance  between  several  of  these  clauses  and 
the  definitions  of  Chalcedon : — 


The  Creed. 
"  30.  Perfectus  Deus,  perfectus 
Homo,  ex  anima  rationali  et  hu- 
mana  carne  subsistens. 


Definitions  op  Chalcedon. 

*lri(Fovy  Xpiaroyf  riXeioy  t6v 
avTov  iv  diorrjrif  riXeioy  tov  a{^- 
Toy  iv  livBputrroTriTi^  Oioy  dXijOuic, 
Koi  &y0p(Mf7rov  (iXi]04^Ci  Toy  avroy 
Ik  ypv)(fJQ  XoyiKfJQ  koi  awfiarot^ 
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''31.  ^qiialis  Patri  secandum  ofioovaiov   rf   Ilarpc   xara    ri)i^ 

Divinitatem ;  minor  Patre  secun-      Oc&nira,  Kal  ofioovaioy  tov  qvtov 
dum  Humanitatem.  ^/^t^'  Kara  rijy  a^dputTrortira, 

m 

On  this  latter  clause,  Waterland  has  a  remark,  that  only  the 
Creeds  subsequent  to  Nestorius  have  this  critical  phrase  of  our 
Lord'^s  being  ^^  consubstantial  with  us'^  according  to  His  huma- 
nity ^.  The  mode  of  statement  however,  as  Waterland  does  not 
deny,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ecclesiastical  writers  before 
Eutyches  ;  as  St.  Augustin  says :  *^  Novimus  et  tenemus  Media- 
torem  Dei  et  hominum,  homincm  Jesum  Christum,  in  quantum 
homo  erat,  ejus  esse  naturae  cujus  et  nos  sumus.  Non  enim 
alterius  naturae  caro  nostra  et  caro  illius,  nee  alterius  naturae 
anima  nostra  et  anima  illius.  Hanc  suscepit  naturam,  quam  sal- 
vandam  esse  judicavit."  Serm.  CLXXI V.  And  St.  Ambrose 
still  earlier :  '^  Caro  Ipsius  et  anima  ejusdem,  cujus  anima  nostra 
caroque,  substantiae  est.^^  De  Incam.  c.  vii.  §  76.  And  else- 
where, in  the  express  form  used  by  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon : 
^^  Confitemur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ....  consub- 
stantialem  Patri  secundum  divinitatem,  et  consubstantialem  nobis 
secundum  humanitatem'.'^  No  argument  therefore  can  be 
founded  on  the  slight  variation  of  phrase  between  the  Latin 
Creed,  and  the  Greek  definition  in  this  particular. 

The  Creed.  Definitions  of  Cualcedon. 

"  29.  Deus  est   ex    substantia  np6  aiwvtay  fiey  ev  rov  Ilarpoc 


*  • 


Patris  ante  ssecula  genitQs :  Horoo  yiyyt)OivTa  Kara  Tt)y  OtorrjTa'  Itt 
ex  substantia  Matris  in  sssculo  kay^druiv  Ik  rCjy  lifitpwy  roy  avror 
natus.  ^i*  4f(ac  f^cu  ^ca  ri)K  iffitripny  ata^ 

rrjpiny   lie    MaploQ   r^c    vapdirov 

TfJQ  OtoroKov  Kara   ri^y   iLvOpburO" 

rnra, 
"  32.  Qui    licet    Deus    sit    et  iva  koX  roy  alnoy  Hpifrrov^ 

Homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed  unus 
est  Christus. 

"  33.  Unus  autem,  non  conver-  ly  ivo   <pvaeaiy  iffwyxvriiic,  a- 

sione  Divinitatis  in  carnem,  sed  ad-  rpfTrrwc,  HuupiTutCt  axiMfpiarutQ' 
sumptione  Hunianitatis  in  Deum.  ov^nfiov  rile  rwy  ^v^cair  ha<i>opdQ 
"  SA,  Unus  omnino,  non  confu-  avripfjfiivriq  hid  Tt/y  eyiaaiy,  trta^o' 
sione  Substantiae,  sed  unitate  Per-  fiiyric  Be  /idXXov  r^c  lBi6rt)T0Q 
sonas.  £Karipac  i^vaetoQf  Kal  etQ  ey  Trpotr' 

wTToy  Kal  fiiay  vKOtrraaiy  trvyrpt' 

Xovciyc. 

Although  the  phraseology  in  these  later  clauses  does  not  so 

♦  Hist,  of  Athan.  Creed,  c.  vii.  vol.  iv.  p.  267,  ed.  Oxon.  1823. 

*  Fragm.  de  Expos.  Fidci,  ap.  Tlieodoret.  Inconfus.  vol.  iv.  139.  ed.  Schulz. 
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exactly  correspond,  it  seems  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  each 
several  versicle  of  the  Creed  is  comprised  in  the  Definitions ;  and 
that  the  aim  of  the  Latin  writer  and  the  Greek  Fathers  was  one 
and  the  same,  to  guard  the  faithful  against  the  same  class  of 
errors.  Not  that  we  suppose  the  compiler  of  the  Creed  to  have 
seen  the  Definitions  of  Chalcedon :  if  ne  was  Hilary  of  Aries,  he 
died  a  short  time  before  the  assembling  of  that  Council ;  and  at 
all  events,  as  Waterland  and  others  have  observed,  he  followed 
the  modes  of  statement  which  he  found  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
whether  his  elders  or  contemporaries;  and  there  is  no  proof, 
or  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  Creed  was  translated  from  any 
Greek  original.  The  resemblance  is  here  insisted  on  as  a  mark 
of  the  time  when  the  Creed  appears  to  have  been  composed  :  and 
it  seems  to  us  capable  of  almost  certain  demonstration,  that 
as  the  Nicene  Creed  represents  the  decisions  of  the  two  first 
General  Councils,  so  this  embodies  the  sense  of  the  two  which 
next  succeeded,  whose  authority  the  Church  has  ever  held  in 
equal  honour. 

Among  other  arguments  for  the  date  which  Waterland  fixes 
for  this  Creed,  is  one  which  requires  a  short  notice.  He  obser^'es, 
after  Le  Quien,  that  the  famihar  and  easy  comparison,  "  As  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  Man  is  one 
Christ,"  was  much  made  use  of  by  the  Catholics  from  the  time  of 
Apollinaris  to  that  of  Eutyches  exclusively.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  Eutychians  wrest  the  comparison  to  their  own  sense,  plead- 
ing for  one  nature  in  Christ,  as  the  soul  and  body  make  one  man, 
than  the  Catholics  discontinued  the  use  of  this  similitude ;  or,  if 
they  mentioned  it,  either  disputed  against  it,  or  guarded  and 
qualified  it  with  cautions  and  restrictions'. 

^Ve  do  not  know  how  far  this  argument  is  correctly  taken 
from  Le  Quien ;  for  his  words,  as  quoted  by  Waterland  in  his 
note,  do  not  speak  of  Eutyches,  but  of  Severus  and  the  Mono- 
physites  a  full  half-century  later.  It  is  certainly  not  coiTect  to 
say,  that  this  similitude  was  not  employed  against  the  Eutychians : 
for  St.  Leo,  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  party,  himself 
employs  it,  and  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Creed :  "  Cur  incon- 
veniens  aut  impossibile  videatur,  ut  videlicet  Verbura  et  Caro 
atque  Anima  unus  Jesus  Christus,  et  unus  Dei  Hominisque  sit 
Filius,  si  oaro  atque  anima,  qua;  dissimilium  naturarum  sunt, 
unam  faciunt,  etiam  sine  Verbi  incamatione,  personam  V — Epist. 
xi.  ad  Julian.  Coensem.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  errors  of 
Photinus,  Apollinaris,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches,  had  such  a  mutual 
connexion,  and  were  so  involved  in  each  other,  that  we  find  the 

0  Hift.  of  Alhan.  Greed,  c.  vii.  p.  249. 
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Fathers  of  £phesa8  and  Obalcedon  continually  introdncihg  thp 
mention  of  them  all  jointly,  and  so  repeating  the  arguments  of 
earlier  writers  against  the  two  former,  that  it  would  be  mi'- 
possible,  without  other  evidence,  to  determine  merely  by  this 
resemblance  the  date  of  a  disputed  Treatise.  For  instance,  as 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Augustm  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Apolli*' 
naris  as  making  a  auatemity  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  so  do  Yin- 
centius,  and  Gapreolus  of  Giurthage,  of  the  doctrine  ojf  Nestorius^ 
And  Eutyches  was  expressly  charged  with  imitating  ApoUinaris 
by  the  Imperial  Letters  relating  to  the  Ghalcedonian  Goundl, 
and  by  both  £astem  and  Western  Fathers  *• 

What  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  found  any  argument  on 
the  insertion  of  this  versicle  in  the  Greed,  and  tne  supposition 
that  it  would  have  been  omitted  after  the  rise  of  the  Eutychians, 
is,  that  St.  Gyril  of  Alexandria  was  also  accused  by  the  Oriental 
Bishops  of  favouring  the  error  of  ApoUinaris, — a  charge  repeated 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  by  a  foreign  Protestant  of  the  last 
century,  who  thought  proper  to  write  as  a  patron  of  the  Nes- 
torians '.  Now,  according  to  Waterland^s  argument,  St.  Oyril 
ought  to  have  used  the  same  caution,  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Monophysites  are  said  to  have  used  afterwards,  ^^  to  have  grown 
strangely  averse  to  this  similitude,  and  rarely  to  have  used  it.^ 
But  scarcely  any  of  the  Fathers  uses  it  more  frequently,  and  this 
even  when  he  is  refuting  the  charge  of  Apollinarianism,  or  EutY« 
chianism  by  anticipation,  of  which  he  had  been  accused  ^  We 
must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  similitude  had  not  lost  its 
use ;  still  less  was  ^^  condemned,^  or  rejected,  after  the  time  of 
Eutyches. 

Le  Quien,  whom  Waterland  here  follows,  may  very  probably 
refer  to  such  passages  as  one  in  Facundus,  Bishop  of  Ilermianum, 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  Pro  Defens.  Trium 
Gapitt.  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  That  writer  does  indeed  examine  the  use, 
which  the  Eutychians,  or  Semi-Eutychians,  made  of  this  simili- 
tude ;  but  he  by  no  means  allows  that  it  is  available  for  their 
purpose.  /*  Videamus  si,  quemadmodum  fidunt,  vel  secundum 
sapientiam  mundi  constare  illis  sua  ratio  potest.  Dicunt  igitur, 
sicut  ex  duabus  naturis,  id  est  anima  et  carne,  una  composita  est 
humana  natura,  sic  ex  Deitate  et  humanitate  una  composita  est 
Ghristi  natura :  et  ideo  ex  duabus  quideni,  sed  non  m  duabus 

'  Athan.  ad  Epiet.  o.  10, 11.    St.  AugoBtin,  Senn.  cxxx.  8,  et  slibL    Gapreolus 
ad  Vital,  et  Constant.  3.    Vincent.  Commonit.  13.  16. 

*  Edict.  Valentin,  et  Martian.  Flavian.  Epist.  ad  S.  Leon.  Gesta  de  Nomine  Aeae. 
0.  1. 

'  La  Croze,  Christianisme  des  Indes,  vol.  i.  p.  34,  25. 

»  S.  CyriU.  Alex.  Epiat  vol.  v.  P.  ii.  B.  p.  73  ;  183  ;  136,  7, 8|  ed.  Anbert. 
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naturis  Christum  confitemur.  Equidem  nulla  causa  est,  cur 
etiam  unusquisque  homo  in  duabus  negetur  esse  naturis,  in  came 
scilicet  atque  anima.  Quae  tamen  quia  et  una  ex  duabus  com- 
posita,  recte  hominis  naturam  dici  certissimum  est ;  potuitenim 
nominis  anima  in  unam  naturam  cum  sua  came  componi:  de 
Ghristi  vero  Divinitate  inconvertibiliter  simplici,  non  sine  ingenti 
Uasphemia  dicitur,  quod  in  unam  naturam  cum  suscepta  humani- 
tate  componi  potuerit.'''  And  he  concludes  a  little  further  on  : 
"  Nihil  igitur  Eutychiani  humanae  naturae  adjuvantur  exemplo, 
ut  unam  asserant  Christi  esse  naturam.^^  A  conclusion,  surely, 
to  which  every  sound  mind  must  come  upon  this  question.  The 
similitude  must  be  always  as  good  as  it  was  at  first  for  clearing 
the  truth  to  an  orthodox  believer.  But  the  Eutychian,  to  apply 
it  to  his  purpose,  must  be  also  a  base  materialist  in  his  view  of 
humanity,  and  maintain,  against  all  true  philosophy,  that  a  com- 
pound nature  may  be  made  simple '. 

To  pass  to  another  argument.  It  was  impossible  that  Water- 
land  sliould  not  have  noticed  the  close  resemblance  between 
several  of  the  versicles  of  this  Creed,  and  the  phrases  collected 
principally  in  one  chapter  of  the  Commonitory  of  Vincentius, — 
a  resemblance  which  had  induced  some  previous  critics  to  attri- 
bute the  Creed  to  Vincentius  himself.  Waterland  accounts  for 
this  resemblance  by  supposing  Vincentius  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  Creed '.  It  is  perhaps  as  much  open  to  conjecture,  that  the 
compiler  of  the  Creed  copied  from  Vmcentius.  But  as  neither 
supposition  is  capable  of  proof,  leaving  this  as  an  undecided  ques- 
tion, it  is  yet  a  circumstance  which  may  aid  us  in  fixing  the  age 
of  the  Creed.  For  the  doctrinal  statements  in  Vincentius  are 
not  scattered  up  and  down,  as  they  are  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  Fathers,  but  arranged  together  in  an  order  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Creed  itself,  showing  that  some  such  definitions,  point 
by  point,  were  now  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
Cfhurch's  faith.  Now  Vincentius  confessedly  wrote  to  warn  the 
faithful  against  the  errors  of  Nestorius  ;  and  if  the  second  part 
of  his  treatise  had  been  extant  in  a  perfect  state,  it  would  pro- 
bably appear  that  his  principal  design  was  to  support  ihe  autho- 
rity of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  he  tells  us  was  held  three 
years  before  he  wrote.     But  if  Vincentius  and  the  compiler  of 

*  Questions  on  this  subject  are  collected  by  Leontius  of  Bvzantiuni,  a  writer  of 
the  seventh  century,  Canisii  Thesaor.  torn.  i.  p. 626.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  objected 
to  the  similitude  as  defective  ;  but  he  is  well  answered  by  Dr.  Thos.  Jackson,  b.  vii. 
sect  iil.  c.  30.  "If  every  resemblance  of  this  or  other  sacred  mystery,  which  is 
any  way  defective,  were  liable  to  exception,  the  Church  should  do  well  to  give  a 
general  prohibition,  tliat  no  man  should  attempt  to  make  any.'' 

'  Hist,  of  Athau.  Creed,  c.  viii.  sub  fin. 
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the  Creed  exhibit  this  close  resemblance  of  doctrinal  statement 
in  form  and  matter,  the  probability  is  that  they  also  wrote  with 
the  same  purpose,  and  both  after  the  Nestorian  heresy  was  pub- 
licly known. 

It  may  be  worth  observation,  that  Vincentius  in  this  part  of 
his  treatise,  where  he  speaks  of  the  two  substances  of  our  Lord, 
lays  down  the  doctrine  of  the  "  consubstantiality  with  us*"  as 
fully  and  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  subsequent 
Creed.  ''Ita  i^tur  in  uno  eodemque  Christo  duae  substantias 
sunt ;  sed  una  divina,  altera  humana ;  una  ex  Patre  Deo,  altera 
ex  matre  virgine  ;  una  coseterna  et  sequalis  Patri,  altera  ex  tem- 
pore et  minor  Patre  ;  una  consubstantialis  Patri,  altera  consub- 
stantialis  matri,  unus  tamen  idemque  Christus  in  utraque  sub- 
stantia.'" c.  13.  Compare  this  with  the  versicle  of  the  Creed, 
''  Deus  ex  substantia  Patris  ante  ssecula  genitus  :  Homo  ex  sub- 
stantia matris  in  sseculo  natus  f  ^ — does  it  appear  that  the  com-^  > 
piler  of  the  Creed  was  not  acquainted  with  the  "  critical  phrase *** 
before  noted !  His  statement  is  altogether  the  same  with  that 
of  St.  Leo,  and  therefore  good  as  well  against  the  Eutychians  as 
the  Nestorians :  '*  Novus  Homo,  factus  in  similitudinem  camis 
peccati,  nostram  suscepit  vetustatem,  et  consubstantialis  Patri, 
consubstantialis  esse  dignatus  est  et  matri,  naturamque  sibi  nos- 
tram solus  a  peccato  liber  univit."'*  Epist.  xiii.  ad  Pulcheriam 
Augustam. 

Lastly,  Waterland's  own  supposition,  that  the  Creed  was  the 
work  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  makes  his  theory  of  the  time,  at  which 
he  tries  to  prove  it  to  have  been  written,  the  more  singular. 
Hilary  appears  to  have  died,  according  to  an  Epistle  of  St.  Leo, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  a.d.  449  *.  He  had  therefore 
lived  to  witness  all  the  progress  of  the  controversy  about  Nes- 
torius,  and  had  heard  of  the  commencement  of  Eutyches.  The 
reasons  which  Waterland  has  adduced  for  believing  him  to  be 
the  compiler  of  the  Creed,  are  certainly  not  improbable ;  but  it 
is  far  from  probable  that  he  should  have  compiled  it  without 
reference  to  the  dangerous  doctrines,  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  were  agitating  the  Church  from  Spain 
and  Africa  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  short,  as  was  ob- 
served in  the  outset,  we  seem  to  want  all  adequate  motive  or 
occasion  for  the  production  of  the  Creed,  if  it  has  reference  only 
to  the  effete  heresy  of  Apollinaris :  if  it  was  put  forth  against 
those  who  were  reviving  the  memory  of  what  was  past,  and 
adding  to  it  more  disastrous  subtilties  of  their  own,  the  cause  i^ 

«  S.  Leo,  Epist.  cvl    Vid«  Pagi,  u.  298, 
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apparent.  And,  what  is  more  important,  it  proves  that  the 
origin  of  this  Creed  was,  like  that  of  the  earher  formulary  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  owing  to  a  time  of  publie  necessity  in 
the  Church.  Hence,  if  it  was  first  drawn  up,  as  it  seems  to 
have  be^i,  for  the  use  of  the  Catholics  of  Grain,  it  was  not  long 
before  it  became  a  common  symbol  to  all  the  Churches  in  the 
West ;  and,  from  its  close  agreement  with  the  definitions  of 
Chalcedon,  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  coming  down  to  us  with 
the  authority  of  the  united  Church  of  the  first  ages. 

Among  the  arguments  for  assigning  it  to  Hilary,  Waterland 
remarks  on  the  fact,  that  ^^  Vincentius  and  he  were  contempo- 
raries and  countrymen,  both  of  the  same  monastery  in  the  isle  of 
Lerin,  much  about  the  same  time;  so  that  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  should  &11  into  the  like  expressions,  while 
treating  on  the  same  things ;  or  that  Vincentius  might  affect  to 
copy  from  so  great  a  man  as  Hilary,  when  writing  on  the  same 
subject.^  On  this  last  clause  we  have  just  before  noted.  Water- 
land  having  elsewhere  assumed  it  as  a  fact.  We  might  suggest, 
as  another  difficulty,  that  Vincentius  seems  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two,  and  to  have  died  first,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Oennadius ;  but  this  may  be  a  doubtful  point '.  The  case  how- 
ever is  this*  We  have  a  certain  date  for  the  treatise  of  Vincen- 
tius, A.D.  434.  We  have  no  certain  date  for  the  Creed,  nor  cer- 
tain information  who  was  the  compiler  of  it.  Hilary  is  recorded 
to  have  written  a  treatise,  which  Honoratus,  his  biographer,  calls 
**  a  precious  Exposition  of  the  Creed  *  ;**"  and  this  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  his  favour,  joined  to  his  well-attested  leamine, 
eloquence,  and  high  character.  This  Exposition  is  lost,  unless  it 
be  the  identical  symbol  of  which  we  are  speaking,  called  by  the 
Church  "  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.'' 

One  thing  it  seems  obvious  to  suggest,  though  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  it  as  a  suggestion  of  any  writer  on  this 
subject.  The  Creed,  whether  it  originated  with  Hilary  or  Vin- 
centius (and  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  rest  between  them), 
was  in  all  probability  composed  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  the 
religious  home  at  Lerin.  It  was  composed  in  the  form  of  a 
psalm  or  antiphon,  to  be  chanted  in  the  public  service,  according 
to  the  use,  wnich  from  the  time  of  Ambrose  had  been  received  in 
all  the  Latin  Churches.  This  again  seems  to  mark  its  purpose 
and  original  as  a  means  of  security  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian 

'  Gennadius  says,  that  Vincentius  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentinian  III.;  HiUry,  in  the  Teign  of  Valentinian  and  Marcian.  Tiro  Prosper'a 
Chmniclo  places  the  death  of  Hilary  in  the  last  year  of  Theodosius,  or  a.d.  450. 

*  '*  Symboli  Expositio  ambienda."    Quoted  by  Waterland. 
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assemblies  from  public  assailants ;  as  in  the  time  of  Julian  the 
power  of  psalmody  was  invoked  by  the  devout  women  of  Antiocb, 
and  by  St.  Chrysostom  against  the  Arians  % 

This  inquiry  has  indeed  delayed  us  somewhat  too  long  from  the 
i*eview  of  the  excellently  learned  and  argumentative  treatise 
before  us :  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  thie 
Creed  is,  as  we  think  it,  a  pubhc  record  of  the  Church's  faith 
opposed  to  the  heresies  which  distracted  it  in  the  fifth  century, 
or,  as  Waterland's  view  would  clearly  make  it,  a  kind  of  retro- 
spective summary  of  definitions  ^^ainst  forms  of  error  which  had 
almost  disappeared.  Setting  aside  Waterland's  date  only,  and 
supposing  tne  Creed  to  have  been  composed  by  Hilary  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  a 
great  age  when  he  died,  there  is  no  further  difference  between 
us. 

We  have  not,  indeed,  examined  severally  every  thing  that 
Waterland  has  said  in  maintenance  of  his  date  ;  but  we  have,  we 
think,  sufficiently  gone  into  the  question  to  show  that  it  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  tenable.  We  have  now  only  to  apologize 
to  Archdeacon  Wilherforce  for  our  long  digression ;  and  our  beet 
apology  will  be  the  true  one,  that  his  own  work,  full  of  many 
interesting  suggestions  of  matters  for  research,  has  put  us  on  thia 
inquiry. 

"  The  Church's  faith,"  says  Archdeacon  Wilherforce,  "  as  put  forward 
in  the  Anathemas  of  Cyril,  adopted  by  the  Third  General  Council,  is 
not  built  upon  any  system  or  school  of  philosophy,  but  aims  only  at 
maintaining  what  had  been  asserted  from  the  first,  that  the  same  Person, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  truly  Qod,  and  truly  roan  also.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
Can  a  point  so  intricate  be  really  necessary,  or  is  it  possible,  that  the 
poor  of  Christ's  fiock,  who  form  its  most  cherished  portion,  should  be 
able  to  thread  the  mazes  of  so  subtile  a  controversy  ?  Doubtless  they 
cannot.  And  yet  the  truth  which  is  thus  set  forth,  is  not  less  necessary 
to  them,  than  to  the  great  and  noble,  nor  are  any  persons  better  pre* 
pared  to  accept  it  to  the  saving  of  their  souls.  For  even  as  our  merciful 
Saviour,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  while  the  covetous  Pharisees  derided, 
was  ministered  to  by  the  poor  women  of  Galilee,  so  are  none  more 
ready  than  the  poor  of  this  world  to  trust  in  Christ  as  their  present 
God,  and  yet  to  look  to  the  perpetual  sympathy  of  Him,  who  in  His 
poverty  was  their  brother." — pp.  198,  194. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  this  lesson  is  brought  home  to 
the  religious  poor  member  of  the  Church,  by  that  means,  which 
God's  providence  and  grace  has  provided,  in  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion.    Wo  have  however  referred  to  this  part  of  the  work,  con- 

7  Theodoret,  Hist.  ill.  14.    Socrat.  vi.  8. 
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necting  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  to  our  previous  remarks.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  Creed  in  question  should  have  been 
so  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius ; 
for  the  name  is  apt  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  those  who  hear  it  to 
the  times  of  that  great  champion  of  truth,  and  the  controversy, 
in  which  he  was  mainly  engaged,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  sub- 
sequent forms  of  error.  For  instance,  who  that  has  not  read 
Waterland^s  Treatise,  in  using  that  Creed,  has  any  remembrance 
of  the  Apollinarians  I 

But,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  this  want  of  regard,  to  what 
we  must  consider  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  Creed,  has  led  to 
some  consequences  much  to  be  lamented  in  our  own  Church,  and 
the  daughter  Church  of  America.  In  submission  to  some  un- 
fortunate temporal  pressure,  the  American  Church  first  removed 
this  Creed  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  Prayer  Book,  and 
placed  it  only  among  the  Articles ;  afterwards,  we  fear,  she  has 
suspended  it  altoffetner  from  her  public  formularies.  We  do  not 
think  this  could  nave  been  done  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
among  her  bishops,  had  there  been  either  among  us  or  them  a 
proper  historical  examination  of  the  question,  or  had  they  known, 
why  the  Church,  a  century  after  Athanasius,  had  such  strong 
reasons  for  saying,  ''  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting 
salvation,  that  we  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

We  must,  with  sincere  sorrow  of  heart,  go  much  further  than 
this.  We  have  too  long  admitted  and  tolerated  among  us  such 
language  on  this  awful  and  adorable  mystery,  as  befits  only  the 
followers  of  Nestorius  or  Eutyches.  Take  as  a  specimen  a  work, 
now  perhaps  nearly  forgotten,  which,  first  produced  in  America, 
was  published  again,  with  some  alterations  byan  English  clergyman 
of  high  esteem  for  piety  and  doctrine,  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  that  Mr.  Jacob  Abbot 
wrote ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Blunt  repeated,  among  other  incautious 
words : — 

"He  evidently  observed  and  enjoyed  Nature.  There  are  many 
nllusions  to  his  solitary  walks  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  mountains,  and 
by  the  sea-side  ;  but  the  greatest  evidence  of  his  love  for  Nature  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  be  speaks  of  its  beauties .....  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  where  he  speaks  of  the  decoration  of  the  lilies. 
....  A  cold  heartless  man,  nithoul  taste  or  senstbiUly^  would  not 
have  said  such  a  thing  as  that.  He  could  not ;  and  we  may  be  as  sure 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  stopped  to  examine  and  admire  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  plant f  and  the  exquisitely  pencilled  tints  of  its  petal,  as  if 
we  had  actually  seen  bim  bending  over  it,  or  pointing  it  out  to  the 
attention  of  his  disciples.''— if  66o^'«  Cornerstone^  c.  2. 
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We  take  the  instance  from  a  book,  whose  author  is  removed 
from  us,  and  whose  English  editor  is  now  deceased,  because  we 
desire  not  strife  but  truth.  But  what  worthy  thoughts  could 
either  writer  or  editor  have  entertained  of  Christ,  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Father,  when  they  committed  these  unguarded  sentences 
to  the  press  ?  What  notion  could  have  crossed  their  minds,  that 
they  were  speaking  of  Him,  Whom  "  the  Lord  possessed  in  the 
beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works  of  ola,'** — Him,  Who 
''  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was?" — Him,  Whom  "He  appointed  Heir  of  all  things, 
by  Whom  also  He  made  the  worlds?"  To  ascribe  to  Him  the 
lower  faculties  of  the  reasoning  creature  in  conversing  with  the 
works  of  the  Creator, — to  talk  of  "  taste  and  sensibility**'  in  His 
discourses.  Who  spake  as  never  man  spake, — to  ascribe  to  Him 
wonder  and  admiration  in  contemplating  the  works  of  His  own 
Almighty  hand, — how  could  such  things  come  into  the  heart  of 
men  who  had  been  duly  taught  to  meditate  on  the  mission  of  the 
First- Begotten  into  the  world,  with  the  command,  "  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  Him  ?''  Far  away  from  us  be  the  time, 
when  we  shall  cease  to  be  reminded  in  our  sanctuaries  on  the 
solemn  days  appointed,  that  this  was  done,  '^  Not  hy  conversion 
of  the  Godheaa  into  fleshy  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into 
God!'' 

It  was  therefore  with  an  interest,  which  the  able  writer  before 
us  has  not  disappointed,  that  we  took  up  this  well-stored  volume. 
For,  while  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation  has 
never  wanted  learned  and  religious  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  we  are  not  aware  that  hitherto  she  has 
to  show  any  thing  like  an  exact  theological  treatise  on  the 
Incarnation.  There  are  some  excellent  chapters  in  Hooker's 
Fifth  Book,  and  some  portions  of  Dr.  Jackson's  Seventh  Book, 
and  other  later  parts  of  his  writings ;  but  these  last  are  known 
to  few^  and  perhaps  the  excellencies  of  such  a  great  man,  as  he 
confessedly  was,  are  a  little  less  attractive  from  the  discursive 
mode  of  writing,  which  from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  he  was  led 
to  adopt,  pouring  out  his  stores  of  knowledge,  but  sometimes 
leaving  his  clue  to  be  taken  up  at  leisure. 

The  plan  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  work  can  scarcely  be 
exhibited  sufficiently  in  a  brief  analysis.  It  is  close  and  me- 
thodical. After  speaking  of  Christ  as  God  and  Man  in  all  the 
relations  which  proved  His  participation  in  our  nature,  the  affec- 
tions, will,  and  understanding, — the  wonderful  truths  comprised 
in  the  confession  of  God  the  Incarnate  Word,  very  God  of  very 
God,  and  yet  the  Son  of  Man, — the  providential  protection, 
which  we  have  briefly  touched  upon,  vouchsafed  to  these  truths 
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in  the  trials  of  the  Ghurch  during  the  early  centuries  (chap, 
i. — V.) ;  the  second  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  different 
acts  and  parts  of  our  Lord^s  Mediatorial  Office,  as  the  result  of 
His  Incarnation,  His  intercession  for  us  in  heaven,  His  spiritual 
presence  with  His  people,  and  how   that  presence   is  oiffused 
through   the   Church,   His  mystical  Body  (chap.  vi. — x.) ;    the 
third  and  last  portion,  proceeding  stop  by  step,  shows  how  this 
presence  is  to  be  realized,  and  the  grace  which  it  communicates 
to  be  sought  by  the  faithful  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  common 
worship,  and  in  the  Sacraments ;  and  how  it  is  by  these  means 
that  the  spiritual  discernment  is  to  be  sought  for  of  what  is  holy, 
and  good,  and  true.  (chap.  xi. — xv.)     This  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  argument ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  give  any 
notion  of  the  many  learned  and  acute  discussions,  which  attend 
the  argument  upon  its  progress ;  and  in  which  the  writer  shows 
the  accumulated  stores  of  a  well-trained  mind,  ready  to  meet  all 
objections,  whether  raised  by  ancient  heresy,  later  sectarianism, 
or  modern  metaphysical  subtilty.     It  is  indeed  a  book  written 
by  one,  who  is  too  good  a  disciple  of  Butler  to  write  always  in  a 
style  that  may  be  understood  without  trouble ;  but  the  trouble 
will  be  repaid,  as  it  is  in  the  pages  of  Butler,  to  those  who 
have  not  an  idle  curiosity,  but  ^'  a  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
true.*^ 

There  seems  to  be  something  like  a  consciousness  of  this  in 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  work,  as  where  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce  speaks  of  Hooker ;  and  of  Hooker^s  chapters 
on  the  Incarnation : — 

"  The  process  [of  doctrine  in  the  Christian  mind  of  the  early  centu- 
ries] may  be  illustrated  by  what  befalls  every  young  student,  when  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  that  systematic  view  of  our  Lord's  nature  which 
is  given  by  Hooker.  At  first,  probably,  he  admires  the  majestic  and 
harmonious  flow  of  those  weighty  sentences,  their  prodigious  grasp  of 
scriptural  truth,  and  the  deep  reverence  with  which  they  touch  things 
stered.  But  though  there  is  nothing  which  be  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand, there  is  in  some  points  a  copiousness  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.  And  it  is  only  after  repeated  perusals,  and  in  many  years, 
that  he  discerns  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  at  first  fallen  idly  on  his 
incurious  ear,  and  finds  how  far  this  great  writer  has  entered  into  the 
deep  things  of  God." — p.  123. 

We  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  extract  the  argument  itself, 
to  which  this  serves  as  an  illustration ;  or  rather  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument.  It  seems  a  very  able  and  correct  adjustment  of 
the  question  of  developments  of  doctrine,  as  they  took  place  in 
early  Ghurch  History.  The  archdeacon  makes  this  use  of  his 
illustration  of  the  reader  of  Hooker : — 
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"  If  this  happens,"  he  says,  "  even  when  we  peruse  the  writings  of 
an  earthly  thinker,  how  much  more  when  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  were  proclaimed  in  the  words  of  Revelation  I  Hence  the  numeroui 
heresies  which  sprung  up  in  the  early  age  of  the  Church,  among  those 
who  had  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  their  hands  ;  and  hence,  likewise,  the 
incapacity  of  entering  into  Gospel  truth,  so  often  visible  in  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  error.  These  things  show  us  the  infinite 
importance  of  that  gradual  schooling  of  the  Christian  community  in  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  completed  by  the  publication  and 
general  reception  of  the  Creeds.  The  mere  publication  of  these  docu- 
ments had  been  little ;  but  they  were  not  published  till  every  statement 
which  they  contain  had  first  been  verified, — till  the  various  relations  of 
each  had  been  appreciated, — till  all  had  been  shown  to  stand  in  reality 
on  scriptural  authority, — till  the  Christian  mind  had  been  prepared  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  their  reception  ;  and  thus  a  foundation 
had  been  laid  at  once  in  man's  nature  and  God's  truth,  on  which  standi 
the  accumulated  weight  of  our  present  Christianity. 

"  And  here  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  two  things  of  a 
very  different  nature, — the  authority  of  the  early  Church  as  a  witnesi 
to  facts,  and  as  the  propounder  of  doctrines.  Our  article,  by  speaking 
of  the  Church  as  not  only  '  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,'  but  also 
as  *  having  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,'  suggests  to  us  clearly 
this  twofold  relation.  The  early  Church  was  a  witness  to  facts,  not 
only  in  that  she  received  certain  books  as  inspired,  but  in  that  she  testi- 
fied to  certain  practices.  Wheti  disputes  arose  respecting  the  doctrine 
'of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  not  only  were  certain  statements  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  but  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  worship  had  been  paid  to 
Him  in  all  Christian  congregations.  Thus  the  Fathers  who  opposed 
Paul  of  Samosata  at  Antioch,  witness  to  the  singing  of  hymns  to  Christ 
as  a  God  as  an  acknowledged  custom  (Euseb.  vii.  31).  Again,  a  second 
fact,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  Church,  was  the  use  of  Sacraments. 
'  At  the  head  of  the  ancient  Christian  worship,'  says  Professor  Dorner  *, 
'  must  be  placed  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  congregation  celebrates  its 
atonement  with  God  in  Christ,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  mankind  ; 
and  in  the  perpetual  celebration  of  this  feast  is  seen  the  first  proof  of 
the  belief  of  Christendom  in  Christ's  Divinity.'  '  The  second  proof,' 
he  adds,  *  is  the  practice  of  Holy  Baptism.'  A  third  fact  of  the  same 
nature,  is  the  existence  of  those  early  Creeds,  to  which  the  Church 
required  men  to  give  their  assent  in  baptism.  For  though  less  detailed 
than  was  subsequently  required,  they  all  witness  a  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity.  A  fourth  thing  is  the  existence  of  Doxologies,  in  which 
glory  was  wont  to  be  assigned  to  Him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  fifth  is  the  setting  apart  of  Holy  Seasons  in 
commemoration  of  His  Birth,  Death,  and  Resurrection.  A  sixth  is  the 
use  of  Emblems,  by  which  the  import  of  His  Passion  was  impressed 

*  Domer's  '*  Lehro  von  dcr  Person  Christi,*'  ehap.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  274  :  a  work  of 
which  great  use  has  been  made  in  the  present  cbapier.-'^^irtAor'f  Note, 
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upon  the  mind.  Here  are  six  several  particulars,  independently  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the  early  Church  witnessed 
to  facts  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter. 

"  But,  independently  of  her  historical  testimony,  she  possessed  an 
authority  in  respect  to  the  conclusions  to  which  these  facts  conducted. 
That  not  only  are  these  three  persons  in  One  God,  hut  that  the  Son  is 
*  very  God  of  very  God,  of  one  suhstance  with  the  Father,' — the  Church, 
when  stating  this  at  Nice,  was  discharging  a  different  function  from  that 
which  she  fulfilled  when  witnessing  to  the  facts  which  have  heen  pre- 
viously noticed.  In  the  one  case  she  was  only  doing,  what,  in  his 
degree,  had  been  performed  by  the  heathen  Pliny,  when  he  related  that 
the  Christians  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God.  In  the  other  she  was 
certainly  exercising  some  '  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.'  In  the 
former  case,  her  claim  to  respect  is  to  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence.  But  what  is  it  in  the  latter  ?  It  stands  on  the  validity  of 
that  promise,  which  assures  us  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her,  and  which  assumes  therefore,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  will 
never  be  deserted  by  that  guiding  Spirit,  which  is  as  necesary  for  truth 
as  for  obedience 

"  In  the  Apostles  there  was  that  original  communication  of  all  truth, 
which  was  given  once  for  all  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  The  sub- 
sequent direction  of  God's  Spirit  was  for  the  purpose  only  of  inter- 
preting what  had  already  been  delivered.  Thus  was  it  always  regarded 
in  ancient  times  ;  and,  unless  thus  restrained,  the  Spirit's  guidance  might 
be  a  warrant  for  Neology  on  one  side,  or  Mahometanism  on  the  other. " 
Whereas,  the  Christian  covenant  was  from  the  first  understood  to  be 
God's  final  dispensation  with  man. 

"  The  Church's  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  requires  therefore, 
as  its  constant  counterpoise,  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 
To  adjust  such  varying  claims  may  in  some  cases  be  difficult.  But  no 
such  difficulty  displayed  itself  in  that  early  age,  in  which  the  system  of 
her  belief  was  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  For  since  no  division  as  yet 
impaired  her  unity,  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  was  with  her  in  its 
fulness,  and  the  weight  of  her  decision  was  without  abatement.  Had 
her  interpretation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  been  erroneous, 
how  had  Christ's  promise  in  her  favour  been  fulfilled  ?  This  circum- 
stance invests  her  judgment  on  these  momentous  subjects  with  an  im- 
portance superadded  to  that  which  the  fact  of  her  testimony  naturally 
commands.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who  seem  as  if  they  would  be 
glad  to  divest  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  such  decisions.  They 
would  rather  fall  back  on  the  unreflecting  simplicity  of  that  early  faith, 
which  rested  only  on  the  single  facts  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  is  to  be 
ignorant,  that  the  gradual  expansion  of  Christian  doctrines  was  only  the 
growth  of  the  religious  mind,  as,  under  the  moulding  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  compared  the  individual  truths  with  which  it  had  been  en- 
trusted. ...  In  the  earnest  obedience  of  the  early  age,  when  the 
warmth  of  love  dispensed  with  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  there  was  a 
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moment  indeed,  when  the  outward  growth  of  the  Church  scarce  lefl  time 
to  embody  what  was  believed  in  abstract  formularies.  But  this  infant 
security  depended  either  on  the  personal  guidance  of  the  inspired 
Apostles,  or  on  the  witness  of  men,  to  whom,  as  to  St.  Ignatius,  long 
habits  of  intercourse  with  the  first  leaders,  had  given  such  confidence 
respecting  their  decisions,  both  in  faith  and  in  practice,  that  a  reference 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  Church's  existence  was  not  yet  required. 
And  those  who  seek  to  regain  it  by  throwing  away  what  was  earned  by 
the  religious  impulse  then  given  to  the  age,  do  but  restore  the  im- 
hecility  of  childhood  without  its  innocence." — pp.  123 — 129. 

How  little  do  those,  who  think  lightly  of  the  value  of  the 
Catholic  Creeds,  and  the  decisions  of  those  early  ages,  perceive  the 
force  of  this  pointed  truth !  It  will  easilv  be  supposed,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  Archdeacon'*s  doctrine  in  this  passage,  how  firmly 
he  recognises  "  that  providential  government,  which  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  has  provided  for  His  people  ^'  in  the  decisions 
of  those  general  synods,  "  which  carry  with  tneni  all  the  weight, 
whether  of  testimony  or  authority,  which  belongs  to  the  body  of 
Christ.^— p.  190. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  space  we  must  prescribe  to  our- 
selves, to  extract  many  other  specimens  of  this  masterly  treatise ; 
nor  would  it  otherwise  be  satisfactory  to  eidiibit  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  well-sustained  and  closely-connected  argument.  But  we 
will  mention  as  one  excellence,  which  will  strike  the  reader,  or 
rather,  we  should  perhaps  say,  the  student  of  this  work,  the  brief 
and  forcible  way  in  which  objections,  or  heretical  counter-state- 
ments, are  disposed  of.     For  instance : — 

**  It  has  sometimes  been  asked,  Why  our  Lord's  Atonement  is  not 
inserted  in  the  Creed  in  such  express  words  as  in  His  Incarnation.  The 
reason  is,  that  our  Lord's  Atonement  may  be  admitted  in  words,  though 
those  who  use  them  attach  no  Christian  sense  to  the  doctrine :  whereas, 
if  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  is  once  truly  accepted,  His  me- 
diation follows  as  its  necessary  result." — p.  218. 

•*  Our  Lord*s  offering  of  Himself  on  behalf  of  man  was  the  true  sacri- 
fice, which  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  law  served  to  introduce.  Not 
that  our  Lord's  offering  was  built  upon  them  ;  that  it  pleased  God  merely 
to  give  His  sanction  to  an  ancient  usage,  and  to  hallow  it  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  What  happened  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  the  offerings  of  the 
law  were  built  upon  the  offering  of  Christ ;  they  were  the  type  of  a 
future  reality,  which  cast  its  shadow  beforehand  on  the  Jewish  nation." 
— p.  230. 

"  The  custom  of  putting  inward  acts  of  faith  and  love  in  place  of  those 
external  means,  whereby  Christ  vouchsafes  to  join  men  to  His  manhood, 
is  in  reality  to  make  these  the  channel  of  mediation  instead  of  Him  ;  it 
is  to  set  up  idols  in  our  hearts,  and  thank  them  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  house  of  bondage." — ^p.  335. 
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"  Those  Christian  writers,  who  reject  the  sacramental  system  of  the 
Church,  are  led  to  speak  of  *  the  Law  and  Levitical  arrangement' as  *  in- 
troduced in  God's  anger,'  (Bunsen's  Kirche  der  Zukunft,  p.  77,)  as 
though  it  were  a  diminution  of  that  means  of  intercourse  with  God, 
which  men  before  possessed.  Since  the  sacramental  system  is  the  com- 
plete and  full  expression  of  that  presence  of  an  Incarnate  Mediator,  of 
which  the  Levitical  scheme  was  the  preliminary  shadow,  it  is  impossible 
that  those  who  reject  the  one  should  do  justice  to  the  other." — p.  898. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  corruption,  that  has  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  long  outward  peace,  that  men  have  been  brougnt  so  much  to 
look  upon  Christianity  as  at  best  a  private  concern  for  individuals, 
without  reflecting  how  the  very  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  whom 
they  worship  involves  the  principle  of  unity  in  one  mystical  Body, 
as  branches  of  one  Vine,  "members  of  His  Body,  of  His  flesh,  and 
of  His  bones.**^  But  how  much  longer  can  this  continue,  every 
man  walking  in  a  by-way  of  his  own  ?  "  The  strange  aspect  of 
falling  monarchies,''  says  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  "  the  increas- 
ing commotions  of  daily  life,  show  how  perishable  are  the  forms  of 
natural  society'"  (p.  546).  Can  we  then  hope,  that,  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  this  binding  principle,  which  preserved  a  Christian  Church 
among  the  shocks  which  dissolved  the  great  Empire  of  old  Rome, 
will  once  more  be  found  to  animate  a  remnant  with  such  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love,  that  even  yet  among  us  "  the  things  that  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain  I " 


It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  our  meaning  a  little  further 

.  on  one  point  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.     When  we  said, 

A/kb-  (p-  7,)  that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  Creed  was 

'  translated  from  any  Greek  original,''  it  was  not  intended  to  be 

inferred  that  the  compiler  was  ignorant  of  the  formularies  which 

were  circulated  in  the  East  between  the  times  of  the  Third  and 

Fourth  General   Councils.     He  had  in  all  probability  seen  the 

Creed  of  John  of  Antioch,  sent  to  Cyril,  about  a.d.  4.S3,  and 

recited  by  Cyril  in  his  Epistle  to  that  Eastern  Patriarch,  and 

adopted  by  Theodoret  (Epist.  ad  Monachos,  c.  3),  which  bears 

so  close  a  resemblance  'to  the  Definitions  of  Chalcedon.     It  is  a 

little  remarkable,  that,  when  there  are  so  many  Greek  copies  of 

this  Creed,  Waterland  should  give  it  only  in  an  imperfect  Latin 

version. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  BiU  to  Amend  and  Alter  the  Act  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Tears  of  King  William  the  Fourth^  as  far  as  relates  to 
Marriages  within  certain  of  the  Prohibited  Degrees  of  Affinity, 

2.  First  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
State  and  Operation  of  the  Law  of  Marriage,  &c.  London : 
Clowes. 

S.  The  Beport  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Laws  of 
Marriage^  relative  to  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wifis  Sister^ 
Examined^  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Bobert  Harry  Inqlis^  Bart.^  M.P. 
By  Alex.  J.  Bebesfobd  Hope,  M.P.     London :  Bidgway. 

4.  A  Plain  Statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  contended^  thai 
Marriage  tcithin  the  Prohibited  Degrees  is  forbidden  in  Scripture. 
By  Hugh  Bennett,  M.A,y  Fellow  of  Worcester  College^  Ox- 
ford^ and  Curate  of  LymeBegis^  Dorset.     London :  Bivingtons. 

5.  Against  Profane  Dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony^  in  regard  of  a 
Man  and  his  Wife's  Sister^  &c.  By  the  Bev,  John  Eeble, 
M,A,y  Vicar  of  Jdursley.     Oxford:  Parker. 

In  considering  the  proposed  measure  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the 
marriage  law  of  England,  it  is  our  intention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  question  in  its  bearing  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  more  general  topics. 

The  Bill,  then,  proposes  to  repeal  the  existing  law,  so  far  as  to  <  ..  ^ 
permit  marriages  between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  i)r'W>^ 
niece  ;  and  to  enable  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  celebrate 
such  marriages  without  fear  of  being  prosecuted  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  for  so  doing;   and  also  to  authorize  the  grant  of 
episcopal  and  other  licences  for  such  marriages. 

The  Bill  takes  no  notice  of  any  statute  or  law  on  this  subject 
prior  to  Lord  Lyndhursfs  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  which  made  all  marriages  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  null  and  void,  instead  of  being  merely  voidable  or 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
It  takes  no  notice  of  any  canons  or  Ecclesiastical  regulations,  ex- 
cept indirectly,  in  exempting  clergy  who  may  perform  the  marri- 
ages referred  to,  from  all  process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
One  might  suppose,  on  reading  Mr.  Wortley's  BiU,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  marriages  except  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Bill. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  made  in  the  year  1603,  at  the  accession  of  King  James 
I.,  forbid  the  celebration  of  any  such  marriages.  We  must  quote 
the  canon  at  length,  on  account  of  its  very  great  importance  in 
this  question  :— 

"  Canon  xcix.     None  to  marry  tviihin  the  Degrees  prohibited, 

*'  No  person  shall  marry  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
God,  and  expressed  in  a  Table  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1563.  And  all  marriages  so  made  and  contracted  shall  be 
deemed  incestuous  and  unlawful,  and,  consequently,  shall  be  dissolved  as 
void  from  the  beginning,  and  the  parties  so  married  shall,  by  course  of 
law,  be  separated.  And  the  aforesaid  Table  shall  be  in  every  church 
publickly  set  up  and  fixed  at  the  charge  of  the  parish." 

This  canon  has  always  continued  in  full  force  in  the  Church  of 
England  up  to  the  present  day,  and  its  authority  is  independent 
of  any  Acts  of  Parliament.  Were  Lord  Lyndhursfs  Act  re- 
pealed, and  every  other  statute  bearing  on  the  point,  this  canon 
would  still  prevent  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
entering  on  such  marriages ;  and  any  clergyman  performing  them 
would  be  liable  to  suspension  and  other  penalties. 

And  now  to  go  a  little  further  back  :  the  Table  of  Prohibited 
Degrees  approved  in  the  canon,  was  compiled  by  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  put  forth  by  authority  in  1563, 
immediately  after  Queen  Elizabeth  had  established  the  Reforma- 
tion by  law  in  England.  It  was  emphatically  a  law  of  the  Refor- 
mation itself,  coeval  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Such  has  been  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  England  ever  since  the  Reformation.  And  now 
let  us  look  at  this  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees.  In  the  admoni- 
tion prefixed  to  it,  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony are  admonished,  "  that  they  contract  not  with  such  persons 
as  be  hereafter  expressed,  nor  with  any  of  like  degree,  against  the 
law  o/God^  and  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

The  doctrine  tauglit  by  these  two  authoritative  documents,  vis, 
the  canon,  and  the  Table  of  Degrees,  is,  that  marriage  within  all 
the  prohibited  degrees  is  "  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.*"  And  the 
same  doctrine  was,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  great  distinctive 
features  of  the  English  Reformation  throughout.  It  was  the  veiy 
point  which  first  brought  Cranmer  into  notice  and  favour  with 
Henry  VIII. — the  very  point  on  which  the  papal  authority  was 
thrown  off. 

Henry  had,  by  papal  dispensation,  contracted,  at  his  father''s 
wish,  when  under  age,  a  marriage  with  his  deceased  brother'^s 
wife*    From  whatever  motives,  he  became  persuaded  that  this 
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marriage  was  unlawful,  and  he  sought  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a 
sentence  annulling  it.  But  various  circumstances,  chiefly  of  a 
political  nature,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  and 
deferred  the  matter  indefinitely.  At  this  crisis,  two  of  Henry''s 
courtiers  happened  to  meet  Cranmer  at  a  private  house,  when  (as 
we  read  in  JBishop  Burnetts  History),  "  These  two  courtiers, 
knowing  Cranmer^s  learning  and  solid  judraient,  entertained  him 
with  it  [the  divorce],  and  desired  to  hear  nis  opinion  concerning 
it.  He  modestly  declined  it ;  but  told  them,  that  he  judged  it 
would  be  a  shorter  and  safer  way  once  to  clear  it  well,  if  the  mar-* 
riage  teas  unlawful  in  itself  by  any  Divine  precept ;  for  if  that 
were  proved,  then  it  was  certain,  that  the  pope^s  dispensation 
could  be  of  no  force  to  make  that  lawful,  which  God  had  declared 
to  be  unlawful.  Therefore  he  thought  that  instead  of  a  long  fruit- 
less negotiation  at  Bome,  it  were  better  to  consult  all  the  learned 
men,  and  the  universities  of  Christendom  ;  for  if  they  once  declared 
it  in  the  king^s  favour,  then  the  pope  must  needs  give  judgment ; 
or  otherwise  the  bull  being  of  itself  null  and  voia,  the  marriage 
would  be  found  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  pope'^s  dispensation. 

Cranmer^s  suggestion  was  adopted;  and  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  consulted,  pronounced  that  the 
King'*s  marriage  with  his  deceased  brother^s  wife  was  contrary 
to  ''  the  law  of  God.**^  Burnet  adds,  that  Crooke,  the  king^s 
agent  in  Italy,  ^'  talked  with  divines  and  casuists  about  these 
questions :  "  Whether  ike  precepts  in  Leviticus^  of  the  degrees  of 
marriage,  do  still  oblige  Christians!  And  whether  the  pope'^s 
dispensation  could  have  any  force  against  the  law  of  God,'''*  In 
1538,  the  question  was  brought  before  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whether  this  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  '^  was  against  the  law  of  God,  and  indispensable  by  the 
popc;'^  and  after  the  judgments  of  the  Universities  had  been 
read,  it  was  carried  unanimously  in  the  af&nnative — a  judgment, 
by  which  the  Church  of  England  proclaimed  her  belief  that 
marriage  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  for- 
bidden in  Leviticus,  is  unlawful  and  unchristian.  After  this, 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
and  an  open  breach  with  the  see  of  Borne. 

Bishop  Burnet,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the  above  parti- 
culara,  has  given  us  a  summary  of  the  arguments  urged  by  Uran- 
raer,  and  by  all  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  divorce,  i,  e. 
in  fact,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  papacy — the 
party  which  included  all  the  English  Reformers.  These  argu- 
ments are  precisely  the  same  which  are  at  this  moment  employed 
by  those  who  are  advocates  for  the  preservation  of  the  marriage 
law  of  England.     To  read  them,  one  might  suppose  they  were 
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written  iot  the  present  seoBion  of  Parliament.  They  all  pr6eeed 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  God  on  the  subject  of  inarriage 
contiiined  in  Leviticus  is  a  moral  law  of  universal  obligation,  not 
limited  to  the  Jews,  but  equally  binding  on  Christians. 

The  legislation  of  the  time  all  embodied  the  same  principle. 
In  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1584  and  1537,  marriages  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  (amongst  which  are  specified  nuuriage 
with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister)  are  asserted  to  be  ''  prohibited  by 
tiie  laws  of  God,'"  "  prohibited  by  God's  law,"  and  therefore  are 
forbidden  to  be  celebrated.  So,  again,  in  the  Be/ormatio  L^gum, 
drawn  up  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VL,  by  Granmer  and  a 
number  of  the  leading  bishops,  clergy,  and  canonists  favourable 
to  the  Reformation,  it  is  held  that  the  Levitical  restrictions  on 
marriage  are  still  binding,  and  that  ^^  all  the  degrees  by  name  are 
not  expressly  set  down;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  there  did  only 
declare  plainly  and  clearly  such  degrees,  from  whence  the  rest 
might  evidently  be  deduced.  As,  for  example,  when  it  is  pro- 
hibited that  the  son  shall  not  marry  his  mother,  it  follows  also 
that  the  daughter  shall  not  marry  her  father  ...  To  which  the 
same  book  adds  two  particular  rules  for  our .  direction  in  this 
matter :  1 .  That  the  degrees  which  are  laid  down  as  to  man,  will 
hold  equally  as  to  woman  in  the  same  proximity.  2.  That  the 
husband  and  wife  are  but  one  flesh  ;  so  that  he  who  is  related  to 
the  one  by  consanguinity,  is  related  to  the  other  by  affinity  in 
the  same  degree '.'' 

The  next  feature  we  have  in  the  histoiy  of  this  matter,  is  the 
issuing  by  authority  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Table  of 
Degrees,  which  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  canon  of  1 603 — the  last  regulation  on  the  point, 
which  expresses  the  full  and  deUberate  judgment  of  the  Gnurch 
of  England,  repeated  again  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  that 
the  Levitical  law  of  marriage  is  binding  on  Christians, — ^that 
marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  forbidden  by  thk 
LAW  OF  God. 

We  have  attempted  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  Reformation  on  this  point.  But  what 
has  been  said  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  very  much  committed  in  this  question,  and  that  it 
concerns  her  credit  and  moral  weight  very  considerably.  We 
cannot  of  course  claim  infallibility  for  the  Keformation ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  confess  that  we  think  it  might  be  as  well  for 
the  Church  to  be  able  to  show,  that  she  has  not,  for  the  last  three 
oenturies,  at  least,  been  in  grave  error  on  so  important  a  branch 

1  Buraiy  Ekxdesiastioftl  Law.    Ed.  PhiUimoire,  ii.  44|. 
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bf  Christian  morality.  In  this  queation,  the  Church  of  Engfamd 
la  decidedly  on  her  trial.  Those  who  advocate  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other  similar  measure 
subversive  of  the  prohibited  degrees,  are  in  fact  accusing  the 
Church  of  England  of  teaching  error  and  falsehood  up  to  the 

E resent  moment.  That  the  prohibited  degrees  are  **  forbidden 
y  the  law  of  Qtod^^  is  as  much  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  the  English  Reformation,  as  that  the  pope 
has  ho  right  to  claim  jurisdiction  in  England,  or  that  transubstan- 
tiation  is  an  error.  It  is  true  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  do 
not  contain  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
technical  distinction  between  the  sanction  of  the  one  doctrine  and 
the  other.  The  Church  of  England  has  really,  and  band  JkU, 
again  and  again,  declared  herself  just  as  deany  on  the  Divine 
obligation  of  the  law  of  marriage  in  Leviticus,  as  she  has  on  the 
question  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  papal  supremacy.  The 
Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  is  part  ana  parcel  of  the  English 
Reformation. 

Now  of  course  we  cannot  expect  that  any  considerations  of 
this  kind  would  have  weight  with  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  English  Church,  or  induce  them  to  look  unfavourably  on 
attempts  to  subvert  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees.  To  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  it  would  be  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Wortley^s  Bill,  that  it  proposes  to  subvert  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  give  the  clergy  full 
leave  and  licence  to  set  them  at  nought.  Dissenters  are  not  in 
any  degree  committed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Re- 
formers. They  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  are  interfered  with.  Nay,  according  to  their  accustomed 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  passing  of  the  present  Bill  would  be  a 
positive  boon  to  them.  They  would  quote  it  as  a  fact,  con- 
firmatory of  their  continual  assertion,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  ia  only  "an  Act  of  Parliament  religion.'' 
And  Romanists  again,  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  at  the 
proposed  alteration.  As  we  might  have  expected.  Dr.  Wiseman, 
m  his  examination  before  the  Commission,  states  that  marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  allowed  by  papal  dispensation 
in  the  Romish  Church.  That  is  to  say,  the  very  same  practice  is 
still  continued  in  that  Church,  which  Cranmer  and  the  English 
Reformation  condemned  as  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Gx>d.  We  know  what  the  practice  in  the  Church  of  Rome  i& 
We  remember  Kings  of  Portugal  being  licensed  by  the  pope  to 
marry  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity — to  marry  their  own 
nieces !  We  remember  that  the  late  Cardinal  Acton  was  the  fruit 
of  an  incestuous  marriage  in  the  same  d^pree,  also  contracted  l^. 
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papal  licence.  We  have  read  in  the  Theologia  Moralis  of  **  Saint " 
Alphonso  Ligorio,  that  the  majority  of  casuistical  writers  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  hold  that  no  degrees  are  "  prohibited  by  Grod's 
law,'^  except  the  marriage  of  parents  and  children,  or,  perhaps, 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  views  on  this  matter,  therefore,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  even  more  lax  than  those  of  the  advocates 
of  the  present  Bill.  They  throw  aside  the  Levitical  law  of  mar- 
riage altogether.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Romish  com- 
munion can  feel  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wortley's  Bill :  indeed  we 
should  say,  that  to  them  also  the  benefit  would  be  not  incon- 
siderable from  the  passing  of  this  bill ;  because  they  will  then  be 
able  to  allege,  with  the  Dissenters,  that  ours  is  "  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament religion"' — the  very  ground  (it  is  needless  to  say)  which 
they  do  take  on  all  occasions,  and  which  has  shaken  the  faith  of 
many  persons  before  now.  Such  amiable  persons  as  Mr.  Noel, 
with  moderate  reasoning  faculties  (and  there  are  many  such), 
are  liable  to  be  led  astray  in  different  directions  from  the  Church 
of  England,  by  such  arguments  as  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  case  of  Romanists  the  passing  of  Mr.  Wortley^s  Bill 
would  be  a  very  great  triumph.  It  would  amount  to  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  tnat  the  English  Reformation  had  been 
in  error  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  main- 
tained the  truth  throughout.  It  would  amount  to  a  censure  on 
Cranmer,  Jewell,  Parker,  and  the  English  Reformers  generally — 
on  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1533, 1571,  and 
1603,  as  guilty  of  error  in  this  great  point  of  Christian  doctrine. 
How  reamly  would  such  a  measure  be  employed  by  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  English  Reformation — and  we  have  had  such  amongst 
ourselves — to  throw  discredit  on  the  Reformers  and  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Newmans,  Wards,  Oakleys,  and  their  followers, 
would  rejoice  in  a  reversal  of  the  doctrine  of  Cranmer  and  Jewell, 
and  more  especially  in  its  reversal  bv  a  mere  Act  of  Parliament. 
Their  triumph  would  be  very  great  mdeed. 

But  to  pass  from  these  considerations  to  the  case  of  common 
people.  The  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  is  printed  in  almost  all 
our  Prayer  Books.  It  is  there  headed  thus,  "  A  Table  of  kindred 
and  affinity  wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden  in  Scrips 
iure  and  our  laws  to  marry  together.^'  In  many  of  our  churches 
this  Table  of  Degrees  is  set  up,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
canon  of  our  Church.  Every  one  may  know,  that  the  canon  of 
1603  declares  all  such  marriages  to  be  ^Mncestuous'*^  and  **  con- 
trary to  6od''s  law."  What  must  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of 
our  people,  when  they  see  their  clergy  celebrating  such  marriages 
—authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  set  at  nought  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  point !     In  the 
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first  place,  will  such  a  result  tend  to  make  them  respect  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  their  own  Church !  Will  it  not  shake 
their  confidence  in  the  truth  of  that  Church's  teaching,  when 
they  find  the  clergy  doing  what  the  Church  has  up  to  the  present 
time  declared  to  be  deeply  criminal !  And  to  look  at  its  effect 
on  the  prohibited  degrees  in  general.  If  even  now  so  many 
cases  can  be  produced,  of  persons  who  have  shown  themselves  so 
iKn-egardless  of  their  reheious  obligations,  as  to  contract  in- 
cestuous marriages,  the  evil  would  be  indefinitely  increased,  if  the 
Parliament  were  to  declare,  as  it  would  by  the  proposed  BiU,  that 
marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  not  forbidden  by 
Gt)d's  law,  but  are  merely  positive  institutions  of  men.  The 
Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  would  at  once  lose  every  vestige  of 
moral  authority  or  influence.  If  illegal  marriages  were  contracted 
by  persons  of  unruly  passions  and  without  respect  for  religion,  it 
would  be  perfectly  hopeless  for  the  clergy  to  remonstrate  with 
them,  and  point  out  that  such  incestuous  marriages  were  foiv 
bidden  by  the  law  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture.  Their  immediate 
answer  would  be,  that  the  law  of  the  land  allows  marriages  within 
the  prohibited  de^ees,— marriages  which  have  been  ReneraUy 
reputed  to  be  forbidden  by  the  I^vitical  law ;  and  therefore  that 
the  law  of  Leviticus  cannot  be  any  longer  binding.  We  know,  of 
course,  the  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  ;  but  we  also  know, 
that  when  men  are  bent  on  indulging  their  passions,  they  are 
very  ready  to  adopt  any  kind  of  reasons  which  may  afford  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  man 
married  his  deceased  wife's  daughter,  having  first  sworn  that  there 
was  no  impediment  of  affinity  between  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
licence.  In  this  case  the  defence  set  up  was,  that  various  per- 
sons had  married  their  deceased  wife's  sisters ;  and,  therefore,  that 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  breaking  through  the  Table  of  Pro- 
hibited Degrees.  Now  if  such  a  Bill  as  Mr.  Wortley's  should  pass, 
we  really  cannot  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  that  would  be 
done  to  morality.  The  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees  would  at  once 
become  a  dead  letter.  It  would  lose  every  vestige  of  moral 
weight  and  influence.  If  any  one  instituted  prosecutions  under  it, 
he  would  be  ree^irded  as  a  persecutor.  The  people  would  set  it 
at  defiance.  The  clergy  would  be  unable  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  prevent  incestuous  connexions. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may  weigh  very  little  with  the 
promoters  of  Mr.  Wortley's  Bill,  whose  simple  object  is  to  legal- 
ize marriages  which  they  have  contracted  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Those  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  incest,  have  been  struggUng  for  several  years  to  get 
their  marriages  recognised,  and  tneir  children  made  capable  of 
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inheriting  their  names  and  property.  Having  by  their  own  crimes 
made  their  children  bastanb^  they  now  seek  to  have  those  crimes 
legalized,  and  their  penal  consequences  removed.  This  most 
audacious  attempt  could  never  have  been  made  had  not  a  prior 
oompromise  of  principle  taken  place  in  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  Bill, 
by  which  marriages  celebrated  previously  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  were  legalized.  This  was  a  wrong  step— it  was  a 
compromise  of  pnnciple ;  but,  as  the  same  Bill  contained  enact- 
ments calculated  to  render  the  operation  of  the  law  against  in- 
cestuous marriages  for  the  future  more  stringent,  we  presume 
that  the  faults  of  the  Bill  were  excused  for  its  merits.  From 
this  mistaken  concession,  however,  arose,  we  are  persuaded,  the 
attempt  which  is  now  beine  made  to  legalize  all  past  and  fiiture 
marriages  vrithin  certain  of  the  prohibited  degrees.  And  this  is 
a  sufficient  warning  for  the  fiiture.  If  so  comparatively  small  a 
concession  in  practice  has  been  laid  hold  of,  to  urge  a  breach  in 
the  whole  structure  and  theory  of  the  Table  of  Degrees,  what 
will  be  the  result  if  that  breach  i^ould  actually  be  made !  May 
it  not  be  expected  that  tenfold  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
incestuous  marriages  of  all  kinds !  Persons  who  are  guilty  of 
such  crimes  will  all  buoy  themselves  up  vnth  the  hope,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Parliament  will  rescind  the  whole  Table  of  Pro- 
hibited Degrees,  and  legalise  all  marriages  contracted  in  opposition 
to  it. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  position  of  the  clerj^,  in  case  this 
or  any  similar  Bill  should  pass  mto  law.  By  Mr.  Wortley^s  Bill 
the  clergy  are  left  at  liberty  to  celebrate  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  process  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  for  performing  them :  that  is  to  sav,  the  clergy 
may  at  pleasure  hold,  in  opposition  to  the  doctnne  of  their 
Church,  that  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  ;  and  they  may  with  impunity  set 
the  canon  of  the  Church,  which  has  up  to  the  present  moment 
been  in  force,  at  defiance. 

We  regret  to  see  that  there  are  some  of  the  clergy  who 
have,  without  sufficient  consideration,  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  may  be  mistaken ;  but  such  is  our  view  of  the  autho- 
rity and  obligation  of  that  doctrine  in  the  English  Church, 
that  we  hold  it  a  matter  very  highly  probable,  that  proceed- 
ings might  be  taken  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  against  such 
persons,  and  censures  inflicted  upon  them.  We  see  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  avowed  his  open  dissent  from  the 
established  doctrine  on  this  point ;  and  that  he  hoMs  the 
Levitioal  law  of  marriage  to  b^  no  longer  binding.    We  riiould 
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be  gUd  to  think  that  the  very  indiscreet  letters  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  which  are  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Commissioners^  Reports,  were  written  without 
any  attentive  examination  of  Uie  subject ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the^  principles  put  forth  in  these  papers  go  to  the  denial  of  any 
obligation  to  attend  to  the  Levitical  law  of  marriage  at  all ;  and 
this  is  evidently  a  branch  of  that  doctrine  which  has  led  the  writer 
into  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  law.  Archbishop  Whately 
is  well  known  as  a  writer  against  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath* 
He  blots  out  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  of  no  obligation  upon 
Christians ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff  concurs 
in  these  views. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  some  of  the  dergy  of  the  Church  of 
England— H^mparatively  few  indeed,  yet  certainly  some — do  not 
object  to  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  have  not 
apparently  made  up  their  minds  as  to  which  of  those  degrees 
ought  to  be  retain^  as  prohibited.  If  Mr.  Wortley^s  Bill  should 
pass,  therefore,  there  would  probably  be  several  of  the  clergy 
who  would  act  upon  it,  and  perform  such  incestuous  marriages. 

But  then,  on  tne  oUier  hwd,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety — the 
Report  of  the  Commisrioners  admits  the  fact — that  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  En^and 
disapprove  of  marriages  within  the  nrohibited  degrees.  It  is  It 
matter  of  certainty,  also,  that  numoers  of  them  regard  those 
marriages  as  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Word  of  Qoi.  The 
Bill  itself  is  a  concession  to  this  strong  feeling.  Its  concoctors 
knew  that  many  of  the  clergy  would  not,  for  any  earthly  con*- 
sideration,  celebrate  such  marriages ;  no,  not  if  twenty  Acts  of 
Parliament  enjoined  them  to  do  so.  They  know  that  there  are 
conscientious  objections  in  the  minds  of  many  to  such  marriages—^ 
that  they  are  regarded  by  them  as  incestuous,  and  forbidden  by 
Ck>d's  law.  Here  then  we  have  the  prevalent  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  Church  of  England.  What  would  be  the  result  if  particular 
clergy  should  be  found  celebrating  such  marriages  ?  The  result 
would  be,  that  they  would  be  looked  on  by  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  as  men  of  unsound  principles,  and  as  patrons  of 
immorality.  They  would  be  regarded  as  men  who  were  habitually 
violating  the  rules  of  their  own  Church,  grounded  on  the  belief 
of  that  Church,  that  certain  Scripturd  prohibitions  are  still 
binding — ^men  who  availed  themsdtes  of  the  protection  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  act  in  opporition  to  the  established  rules  of 
their  own  Church — who  were  <Mily  saved  from  censure  and  sus- 
pension by  the  intervention  of  the  temporal  power.  We  feel 
confident  that  such  would  be  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  members  of  the  Churchy  ^^  Uie^  behold  theit  piinistero 
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or  tlieir  brother  clergy  thus  acting  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church  and  the  laws  of  God.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
influence  of  many  a  clergyman  would  be  most  fatally  injured  in 
his  own  parish  were  he  to  act  on  Mr.  Wortley^s  Bill,  and  cele* 
brate  incestuous  marriages.  We  feel  certain,  ako,  that  he  would 
be  looked  on  with  disapprobation,  and  that  his  conduct  would  be 
severely  censured  by  numbers  of  his  brother  clergy.  All  this 
might  seem  to  be,  and  would  no  doubt  be,  called  great  bigotry 
and  intolerance  ;  but  it  would  really  be  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
it,  if  men  were  guilty  of  performing  marriages  which  the  Church 
holds  to  be  incestuous. 

Now  then  let  us  take  another  side  of  the  question.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  the  clerg}'  who  should  refuse  to  celebrate 
such  marriages  ?  In  the  first  place,  their  refusal  would  be  con- 
sidered^ by  persons  seeking  to  contract  such  marriages,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  pnvate  choice  or  scruple,  since  such  marriages  would  be 
legal,  and  some  of  the  clergy  would  celebrate  them,  A  clergy- 
man would  therefore  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  his  private  opinion 
in  order  to  excuse  himself  from  celebrating  mariiages  of  this  kind 
between  his  parishioners.  If  he  were  to  appeal  to  the  canons,  he 
would  be  told  that  they  are  no  longer  binding  on  him ;  if  he  still 
maintained  their  obligation  in  spite  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he 
would  be  charged  with  "  Puseyism.^^  In  short,  it  would  come  at 
last  to  his  own  private  choice  and  opinion,  as  he  could  not  pre- 
tend that  there  would  be  any  penalty  on  him  for  celebrating  the 
marriage.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  he  should  refuse,  it 
would  very  commonly  be  made  a  matter  of  personal  offence.  He 
would  raise  up  personal  enemies  by  his  renisal.  He  might  have 
to  speak  his  mind  very  plainly  to  his  parishioners,  and  to  tell  them 
that  he  considered  any  such  unions  as  sinful  and  forbidden  by 
6od''s  law.  In  many  places,  especially  where  there  were  clergy  of 
contrary  principles  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  question  would  thus 
be  raised,  which  would  lead  U>  continual  strife  and  division,  and 
place  a  clergyman  in  great  difficulties. 

The  proposed  interference  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  marriages,  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  any  mere  interference  with  the  Rubrics  or  disciplinary  regu- 
lations of  the  Church.  Any  alterations,  even  in  the  Bubrics, 
would  give  much  dissatisfaction ;  but  here  the  alteration  is  at- 
tempted to  be  made  in  a  great  point  of  moral  doctrine — a  point 
which  touches  the  deposit  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  the  Church 
is  not  the  guardian  of  such  a  matter  as  that  of  the  prohibited  de* 
grees  of  marriage — if  it  does  not  constitute  one  of  her  first  duties, 
te  ascertain  carefully  the  laws  of  God  in  such  matters,  and  neither 
to  go  beyond  them,  nor  te  fall  short  of  them,  we  know  not  what 
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her  oflBce  is.  The  question  is  really  a  momentous  one  for  the 
Church — it  is  whether  she  has  been  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
law  of  God  in  relation  to  marriages ;  or  whether  she  has  minded 
^vith  her  creed  judaical  erro»,  and  imposed  them  on  her  mem- 
bers.  Those  who  want  to  subvert  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees, 
virtually  accuse  the  Church  of  England  of  judaizing.  In  any 
question  of  this  kind  far  deeper  interests  are  at  stake,  and  far 
more  important  questions  are  pending,  than  would  be  the  case  in 
any  mere  abolition  of  Rubrics  or  of  canonical  regulations.  The 
attempt  is  now  to  sanction  what  the  Church  has  declared  to  be 
incest,  prohibited  by  Holy  Scripture. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  were  an  extreme  act  of  injustice  to  the 
Cliurch  of  England  to  hold  out  encouragement  (as  is  done  by  this 
Act)  to  her  ministers  to  violate  a  canon  grounded  on  the  un- 
varying belief  of  the  Church.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Church 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  such  interference  with  her  doctrine  and 
her  discipline.  If  certain  persons  are  anxious  for  relief,  let  them 
not  seek  to  gain  it  by  subverting  the  established  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  English  Church.  Let  them  not  seek  for  the 
sanction  of  a  religion  which  has  always  denounced  such  persons  as 
guilty  of  incest,  and  which  cannot  possibly  now  turn  round  on  all 
its  laws  and  principles.  The  State  can  legalize  any  marriages 
whatever  in  tne  eye  of  the  temporal  law.  To  the  State  and  the 
State  only  should  be  the  application  of  such  persons ;  but  it  is 
really  an  outrage  on  the  Church  to  endeavour  to  release  her 
Clergy  and  laity  from  obedience  to  her  great  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  The  Commissioners  report  that  the  Dissenters  have 
^o  objection  to  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  it ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  think  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  being  so  restrained,  the  legislature  will  relieve 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Romanists.  If  any  sect  feels 
their  need  of  relief  from  such  restrictions,  they  will  of  course 
petition  for  relief.  We  haye,  however,  no  evidence  that  there  is 
any  feeling  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  any  religious  communion.  In 
the  Church  of  England  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  very  partial 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Law  of  Marriage,  that  the 
general  feeling  is  against  such  marriages,  as  it  is  also  strongly  in 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  in  Scotland.  In  the  Church  of  England 
alone  is  the  performance  of  incestuous  marriages  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  the  principles  and  law  of  the  Church.  This  constitutes 
a  wide  difference  between  our  case  and  that  of  other  commu- 
nities. They  would  not  suffer  by  any  alteration  in  the  law ;  but 
we  should  suffer  in  very  many  ways.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  the  Church  of  England  that  is  singled  out  by  this  Bifi 
for  especial  interference.    The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  Church 
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^  England  are  prohibited  by  Glause  2  from  annulling  or  pr> 
iKMincing  Toid  certain  inceetuous  marriages.  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England^  "  clergyman  or  other  person,'"  are,  by  Clause 
3,  declared  not  to  be  liable  to  any  action  in  any  Ecclesiastical 
Oourt  of  the  Church  of  England  for  celebrating  such  incestuous 
marriages.  **  Licences "'  are  to  be  granted  by  fonctionaries  of  ih$ 
Church  of  England,  i.  e.  by  chancellors,  surrogates,  &c.  in  the 
name  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  celebration 
of  such  incestuous  marriages  !  The  Church  of  England  is  specially 
singled  out  by  the  Act,  which  scarcely  seems  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  Dissent  or  Romanism.  It  is  an  Act  wholly  intended 
for  the  Church  of  England.  Why  does  not  the  Bill  restrict  itself 
to  the  case  of  those  ^i^  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  En^ 
land  f  They  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  such  marriages ;  and  if 
the  Bill  had  been  to  relieve  them,  we  should  have  been  less  sur- 
prised at  the  proposal :  but  here,  without  an^  demand  from  the 
Church  of  England)  nay,  in  admitted  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  maiority  of  her  members,  a  Bill  is  introduced,  which,  in  order 
to  legalize  certain  illegal  and  incestuous  marriages^  subverts  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  authorises  the 
Clergy  to  rebel  against  the  canons  of  their  Church ;  prevents  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  punishing  incest ;  cidls  on  the  Bishop 
to  licence  incestuous  marriages;  demolishes  the  authority  and 
moral  influence  of  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees ;  opens  the 
way  for  infinite  licentiousness ;  sows  the  seeds  of  permanent  dis- 
sension in  the  Church ;  aflfords  a  triumph  to  her  bitterest 
enemies ;  and  supplies  them  with  new  arguments  and  induce- 
ments to  persuade  unstable  minds  to  forsake  her  communion. 
Such  is  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Wortley  has  been  persuaded  to  intro- 
duce. A  greater  Mid  more  audacious  outrage  on  public  morality^ 
and  on  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  have  never  heard  of. 

We  must  l^  here  permitted  to  ask  one  question  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure.  On  what  do  they  propose  to  build  any 
Aitute  restrictions  on  marriage!  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
ispeaks  contemptuously  of  those  who  produce  any  arguments  from 
Leviticus  agatnst  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  «ster.  He 
MiyS)  ^^  As  for  the  aUegations  from  the  Levitical  law,  if  any  one 
i)rings  them  forward  in  sincerity,  he  should  be  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate adherence  to  it  in  all  points  alike ;  among  others^  the 
iK)tnpulsory  marriage  of  a  brother  with  his  deceased  brotner''s 
widow.""  if  then,  submission  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  Levitical 
law  in  this  matter  be  so  very  absurd,  on  what  are  we  to  found  any 
t*e8trictioiM9  on  marriage !  If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  holds  the 
4iiftVitic]|)  pro^bitfenis  to  be  i^  no  pl^gatbn  on  Ohristiak)^  may 
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webe  permitted  to  ask  where  he  is  to  stop  in  his  concessions! 
Would  he  concede  to  brothers  freedom  to  marry  their  sisters ! 
or  to  uncles  permission  to  marry  their  nieces !  Or  would  he  per* 
mit  a  man  to  many  his  father^s  wife !  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
also  appears  not  disinclined  to  grant  relaxations  even  beyond 
what  Mr.  Wortley  asks  for ;  though  he  does  not  express  himself 
very  distinctly.  But  seriously  we  would  ask  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  subversion  of  the  Table  of  Prohibited  Degrees,  and  the 
reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Church  of  England,  what  ground 
they  can  possiblv  take  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  uncles 
and  nieces,  brothers  and  sisters.  If  there  are  no  prohibitions  of 
such  connexions  in  the  Word  of  Qxyd  now  binding  on  Christians 
— ^if  all  restrictions  are  merely  created  by  human  law,  then  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossiUe  to  maintain  them  against  pressing  de-^ 
mands  for  the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  indi-^ 
yiduals,  and  i^ainst  the  lax  and  immoral  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  of  those  bodies  on  the  Continent  which  are  nomi- 
nally  connected  with  the  Reformation.  If  we  take  our  stand  on 
the  principle  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  forbidden  by  tlie  Word  of  God,  our  posi- 
tion is  clear,  firm,  and  consistent ;  but  if  we  once  permit  our- 
selves to  descend  from  this  ground  of  our  o>vn  Church  to  argue  the 
question  on  grounds  of  expediency,  policy,  domestic  advantage,  or 
abstract  morality  alone,  we  forsake  the  only  position  from  whjch 
we  can  protect  the  country  and  the  Church  from  the  pollution  of 
sanctioning  a  number  of  connexions  which  every  Christian  would 
now  look  upon  with  abhorrence.  Can  those  who  argue  from  the 
law  of  nature  alone  maintain  their  ground  successfully  against  a 
demand  for  liberty  to  marry  several  wives!  There  are  instances 
in  Scripture  of  men  marrying  their  wives'  sisters  during  the  life* 
time  of  their  wives ;  many  instances  of  polygamy ;  many  of  con* 
cubinage  combined  with  polygamy ;  others  of  marriages  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  fathers-m-law  and  daughters-in-law,  uncles 
and  nieces,  and  other  connexions  of  the  same  kind ;  which  will  at 
once  prove,  that  connexions  of  almost  any  kind  are  reconcilable 
with  menu's  feelings  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Wordey^s, 
or  any  similar  Bill  on  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
on  general  morality.  We  have  been  writing  for  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  excluMvdy,  because  the  question 
affects  them  almost  entirely.  To  other  religious  communions  it 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  But  we  must 
now  proceed  briefly  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  perfectly  light  in  ber  repeated 
declaratiotiB  on  this  subject.     And  here  we  cannot  do  better 
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than  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Bennett's  clear  and  cogent  reasoning 
in  the  excellent  pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  these  pages. 

"  The  passage  of  Scripture,  upon  which  the  Table  of  Degrees  is 
chiefly  based,  is  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

"  II.  Here  the  first  question  which  meets  us  is,  whether  the  precepts 
contained  in  this  .chapter  are  binding  on  Christians ;  in  other  words, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  moral  law,  or  only  to  the  ceremonial  or 
political  law  of  the  Jews*. 

"(1.)  To  determine  this  question,  first,  let  my  readers  refer  to  the 
passage  itself.  It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reads  it,  that  the 
whole  chapter  is  in  contrast  with  heathen  practices  ; — those  of  Egypt 
and  Canaan.  God  relates '  in  the  beginning  of  it  that  there  were  certain 
'  doings '  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  the  Israelites  had  just  left,  and  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  they  were  going,  after  which  they  should 
not  do :  '  After  their  doings  shall  ye  not  do  ;  neither  shall  ye  walk  in 
their  ordinances :'  but '  ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine  ordi- 
nances,* '  and  my  statutes,'  '  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them : 
I  am  the  Lord.*  After  this  preamble  (so  to  speak),  the  Divine  law  on 
the  subject  follows,  forming  the  main  body  of  the  chapter,  to  which  is 
appended  the  solemn  admonition,  *  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  things :  for  in  all  these  things  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast 
out  before  you^.*  Now,  if  the  practices  forbidden  in  these  precepts 
were  accounted  sins  when  done  by  the  heathen^  and  drew  down  God's 
wrath  on  them^  it  is  plain  that  the  prohibitions  belong  to  that  law  which 
is  binding  on  all  nations,  t.  e.  the  moral,  and  not  the  ceremonial  or 
judicial  laws,  which  were  intended  for  the  Jews  alone. 

''(2.)  Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  which  God 
here  uses  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  sins  forbidden.  They  are  called 
(and  the  words  are  emphatically  repeated  in  successive  verses)  '  defiU' 
ments,'  and '  abominations  ;*  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  deJUing  the  land 
in  which  they  were  committed.  Expressions  so  strong,  and  such  as 
these,  would  not  have  been  applied  to  the  transgressions  of  merely 
ceremonial  precepts. 

"  (3.)  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  these  laws  are  given  separately 
from  the  judicial  laws  on  the  same  subject.  In  Levit.  xviii.  these 
things  are  laid  down  simply  as  things  not  to  be  done.  What  related  to  the 
judicial  law  of  the  Jewish  people,  seems  to  be  recorded  in  another  place, 
{viz.  in  the  twentieth  chapter  ^)  where  the  same  degrees  are  mentioned 
again,  with  special  penalties  annexed  to  intermarriage  within  them. 

**  (4.)  Again :  let  those  who  contend  that  the  law  of  marriage,  which 
God  has  given  in  Scripture,  belongs  only  to  the  ceremonial  or  political 
law,  say  in  what  light  they  regard  the  sacred  ordinance  of  marriage 
itself.     Are  they  prepared  to  consider  this  as  a  merely  civil  or  cere- 

'  See  Article  yIL  *  See  ver.  3 — 5. 

*  ^  vep.^-*^.  •  See  Levit  xx.  21, 
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monial  institution  ?  If  not,  let  them  beware  of  relaxing  on  this  pies 
the  restrictions  with  which  God  has  fenced  it  round,  lest  they  insensibly 
lower  their  own  and  other  men's  views  of  the  holiness  of  the  state  of 
matrimony  itself. 

"  (5.)  I  may  add  further,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
all  the  other  dealings  of  Ood  with  inen  on  this  subject  to  suppose  that 
more  licence  is  given  to  Christians  than  was  to  the  Jews.  The  constant 
course  of  God's  dealings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  been 
gradually  to  increase  the  restrictions  on  marriage,  and  so  to  draw  the 
bond  closer,  and  render  the  union  more  holy  in  the  eyes  of  men,  by  the 
fences  placed  around  it.  The  Creator  made  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
generation  after  Adam,  that  brothers  should  marry  their  sisters.  Abra- 
ham, for  whatever  cause,  was  permitted  to  marry  his  niece,  if  not  his 
half-sister.  Jacob  married  two  sisters  at  once ;  Jochabed,  the  mother 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  aunt  to  her  husband.  By  the  law  which 
God  gave  to  Moses,  the  licence  formerly  permitted  in  these  and  other 
instances  was  abridged.  But  polygamy  was  still  practised,  of  which 
David  and  Solomon  afford  sufficient  examples  ;  and  divorces  '  for  every 
cause  '  were  yet  allowed  to  the  Jews  by  the  law  itself,  '  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts';'  but  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  the  licence  in  these 
respects  was  restrained.  Polygamy  became  unlawful  for  Christians, 
and  divorce  was  restricted  to  the  cause  of  fornication  alone.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  uniform  tenor  of  God's  dealings  with 
men,  under  each  successive  dispensation,  to  lay  increased  restrictions  on 
the  licence  of  marriage.  And  as  the  Christian  Church  was  intended  to 
be  the  home  of  a  higher  degree  of  purity  than  found  shelter  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Patriarchal  Church,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  revealed 
designs  of  God  to  suppose  that  what  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  these 
respects  is  allowed  to  Christians.  So  strongly  did  the  Church,  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  feel  the  force  of  this,  that  they,  we  know, 
did,  whether  wisely  or  not,  increase  the  restrictions  on  marriage  amongst 
themselves  to  a  much  wider  extent  even  than  the  law  of  God  in  Scrip- 
ture obliged  them. 

"(6.)  Lastly,  these  laws  were  considered,  as  well  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  authorities,  as  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  be  not  confined  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  be  intended  for  heathens 
and  Christians  also '." 

'*  It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  prohibitions  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus  are 
binding  on  mankind  universally  as  part  of  the  moral  law  of  God." 

These  ar^ments  are  substantially  the  same  which  were  em- 
ployed by  Cranmer  and  the  other  English  Reformers,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  against  the  advocates  of  Bomish  laxity.     The 

'  See  Matt.  xix.  8,  9. 

^  See  Questions  43.9,  470,  and  471,  p.  45,  iu  Report  of  Commissioners.    See  also 
Hammond  on  this  pointy  vol.  i.  of  Lis  works^ 
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first  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Englieh  Ohmndh  on  tUi 

Eoint  dependfi,  vtr.,  that  the  LcTitical  prohibitions  of  marriage  are 
inding  on  Christians,  has  thus  been  satisfactorily  established. 
The  next  point  which  we  have  to  prove,  is,  that  all  the  prohi- 
bited  degrees  contained   in  our    Table  are  prohibited    by  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,     Mr.  Bennett  proceeds  thus  :— 

**  The  sixth  verse,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  God's  statutes  on  this 
matter,  at  once  enunciates  the  principle  on  which  all  these  prohibitioas 
rest,  and  declares  the  law,  of  which  the  following  verses  contain  psr- 
ticular  instances : — *  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  nmr  ^ 
kin  to  him  ;'  '  I  am  the  Lord.' 

**  Here,  then,  we  find  a  law,  expressed  in  general  terms,  which  directly 
forbids  any  who  are  '  near  of  kin '  to  marry  together.  Our  question, 
therefore,  is  now  brought  to  this, — What  is  meant  by  that  *  nearness  of 
kin'  here  spoken  of?  and  how  far  does  it  extend  ?  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  *  nearness  of  hint  according  to  the  intention  of  this  law  of  Ood, 
includes  every  degree  of  relationship  set  forth  in  the  table,  then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  law  obliges  persons  so  related  together  in  every 
case,  '  not  to  approach '  each  other ;  in  other  words,  '  that  whosoever  are 
related  within  these  degrees  are  forbidden  in  Scripture'  *to  many 
together.' 

**(!.)  Now,  first,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  *  nearness  of  kin/ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  these  prohibitions,  must  be  supposed  to  reach 
through  all  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  following  verses  ' ;  and  as  we 
find  amongst  these,  the  instances  of  a  son's  wife,  a  brother's  wife,  s 
father's  brother's  wife,  and  a  wife's  daughter  and  granddaughter,  it  is 
evident  that  the  '  nearness  of  kin '  here  spoken  of  must  be  taken  to  in* 
elude  cases  of  affinity  as  well  as  of  consanguinity  ;  and  of  these,  some 
that  are  quite  as  remote  in  degree  as  any  instances  of  consanguinity  to 
which  it  is  extended. 

'*  (2.)  Secondly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  degrees  of 
nearness  of  kin,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  these  verses,  within  whieh 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  marriage  was  intended  to  be  permitted, 
e.  g,  a  grandmother  and  a  daughter.  The  principle,  then,  will  not  hold 
good  in  this  case,  that  whatever  is  not  specifically  forbidden  is  permitted. 
It  is  necessary  to  think  that  some  more  instances  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  prohibition  in  ver.  6,  besides  those  enumerated  in  the 
following  verses." 

'*  (3.)  But  how,  then,  arc  we  to  know  the  extent  of  the  application  here 
contended  for  ?  How  must  we  ascertain  what  those  other  instances  are 
which  are  prohibited  by  virtue  of  verse  6,  and  yet  are  not  expressed  in 
the  following  verses?  It  is  necessary  and  easy  to  suppose  that  a 
daughter  and  a  grandmother  are  included, — but  what  others?  One 
simple  rule  of  interpretation  will  remove  every  difficulty.     Whatever 

«  yet,  14—17. 
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**  We  have,  then,  arrived  at  this  result,  that  the  '  nearness  of  kin ' 
which,  according  to  the  intention  of  Ood's  law,  is  a  har  to  marriage,  In- 
cludes not  only  whatever  is  found  speeijically  mentioned  in  the  following 
verses  of  the  same  chapter,  but  whatever  is  equai  or  parailei  to  the  in- 
stances therein  given. 

"  (4.)  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  every  degree  expressed  in  the 
tabk  is  included  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes.  There  is  not 
one  degree  prohibited  in  our  laws  at  present  which  is  not  either  explicitly 
mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  of  Leviticus,  or  exactly  equal  to  one  that  is 
there  mentioned.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  that  the  rela- 
tionship existing  in  each  of  these  degrees  is  within  the  meaning  of  that 

*  nearness  of  kin '  which,  according  to  God's  law  in  Leviticus  xviii.  6,  is 
a  bar  to  marriage. 

*  *'(5.)  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  mor&-*this  rule  of  parity  of 
reason,  or  of  relationship,  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  pro- 
ceeded in  interpreting  this  chapter,  and  in  constructing  her  Table  of  De- 
grees upon  it,  is  almost  self-evident.  Without  it  no  consistent  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws  can  be  arrived  at.  For  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  marriage  with  a  father's  brother's  wife  should  be  forbidden  *,  which 
does  not  apply  equally  to  a  mother's  brother's  wife,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned. No  ground  can  be  alleged  for  the  exclusion  of  those  instances 
of  daughter  and  grandmother  (some  of  the  nearest  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity) to  which  I  have  before  referred.  Nor  can  any  principle  be  dis- 
covered on  which  some  degrees  of  affinity  are  omitted,  which  are  nearer 
than  others  that  are  specifically  mentioned,  e,  g.  a  wife's  sister,  which  is 
as  near  as  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  granddaughter,  and  nearer  than  a 
father's  brother's  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  rule  be  adopted,  all 
inconsistency  is  at  an  end.  We  learn  to  regard  the  chapter  as  forbidding 
all  nearness  of  kin,  and  illustrating  its  meaning  by  some  particular  in- 
stances. The  rule  itself  is  found  in  its  application  to  involve  no  more 
than  two  recognised  principles  of  God*s  word,  which  are  attested  both 
by  the  general  tenor  and  express  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture : — 1st, 
That  man  and  wife  are,  by  God's  ordinance,  made  '  one  flesh ;'  whence 
it  follows,  that  whoever  is  related  to  one  by  consanguini^,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted as  related  in  the  same  degree  to  the  other  by  affinity  :  and  2nd, 
That  purity  and  incest  are  the  same  in  both  sexes  * ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  whatever  prohibitions  are  made  to  a  man  in  these  laws,  are  to  be 
understood  as  extending  to  a  woman  in  the  like  case,  and  vice  versd» 
And  the  Table  of  Degrees,  which  is  constructed  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Leviticus,  interpreted  by  this  rule,  is  seen  to  contain  a  reasonable  and 
perfectly  consistent  law,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  rest  on  one  intelligible  principle,  via.  that  the  *  nearness  of 

»  See  ver.  14. 

1  QaLiii.Sa  « In  Christ  Jesus  there  l^naitlMr  male  nor  Ibniala.'* 
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kin '  (which,  in  the  intention  of  God's  word,  is  a  bar  to  a  lawftil  marriage) 
extends  to  every  case  mthin  the  third  degree,*' 

We  now  come  to  the  particular  degree  of  affinity  which  is 
the  subject  of  legislation  m  Mr.  Wortley'^s  Bill — we  mean,  the 
affinity  between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife^s  sister.  That  this 
degree  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  prohibited  degrees  in 
the  eighteenth  of  Leviticus,  is  conceded,  but  it  must  be  intended  to 
be  included  in  other  parallel  prohibitions,  or  else  it  may  be  held 
that  a  man  may  marry  his  grandmother,  or  his  niece,  for  those 
degrees  are  not  expressly  mentioned. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  argues  : — 

*'  I  appeal,  first,  tcf  the  general  law  laid  down  with  so  much  solemnity 
in  the  6th  verse  of  Leviticus  xviii.  The  prohibition  there  is  direct  and 
peremptory  :  '  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin:* 
'  I  am  the  Lord.'  Is,  then,  a  wife's  sister  amongst  those  that  are  '  near 
of  kin'  to  a  man,  or  not  ?  If  she  is,  marriage  with  her  is  here  forbidden, 
not  simply  by  way  of  inference,  but  in  express  terms. 

**(1.)  Now,  before  I  have  recourse  to  that  rule  of  interpretation 
which  I  have  already  laid  down  for  ascertaining  what  degrees  are 
included  in  the  nearness  of  kin  here  spoken  of,  I  am  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  the  literal  force  of  the  scriptural  expression.  The  best 
Hebrew  scholars '  tell  us  that  it  is  in  the  original,  literally,  '  None  of 
you  shall  approach  to  the  flesh  of  his  fleshy  which,  they  say,  is  rightly 
translated  in  our  language,  '  any  that  is  near  of  kin.'  Do  we  want  to 
know,  then,  whether  this  expression  applies  to  a  man's  wife's  relations 
in  the  same  degree  as  to  his  own  ?  Let  Holy  Scripture  interpret  for  us 
the  meaning  of  its  own  words.  It  is  usually  allowed  to  be  a  good 
method  to  compare  one  passage  with  another.  Let  us  use  this  method 
in  the  case  before  us.  We  find  it  declared  elsewhere,  in  more  places 
than  one,  of  husband  and  wife,  that '  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh;*  and 
again,  that  the  wife  is  '  bone  of  his  bone,  &iid  flesh  of  his  flesh*.*  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  constant  language  of  Scripture,  in  reference  to  the  union 
formed  between  those  whom  God  has  joined  together  by  the  Divine 
institution  of  marriage.     Now  here  we  have  the  very  same  words  used, 

*  flesh  of  his  flesh,'  *  one  flesh.'  It  seems  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
doubt  that  the  '  nearness  of  kin'  spoken  of  in  this  prohibition  extends 
equally  to  those  who  are  *  near'  by  the  bond  of  marriage,  as  to  those 
who  are  near  by  the  bond  of  blood.  And  St.  Basil's  reasoning  again 
seems  irrefragable :  '  This  prohibition,'  he  says,  '  includes  this  kind  of 
'  nearness*  also ;  for  what  can  be  '  nearer'  to  a  man  than  his  own  wife ; 
or  rather  than  his  own  *  flesh  ?'  So  then,  through  the  wife,  her  sister 
comes  to  be  *  near  of  kin'  to  the  husband.     For  as  he  is  not  to  take  the 

*  mother'  of  his  wife,  nor  the  *  daughter^ '  of  his  wife,  because  neither 
can  he  take  his  own  mother,  nor  his  own  daughter ;  so  neither  may  he 

'  See  Commissioners'  Report,  Question  4.36. 

*  See  Gen.  ii.  24  ;  Matt.  xix.  6  ;  Eph.  v.  31.  «  See  Levit.  xviii.  17. 
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take  the  'sister'  of  his  wife,  any  more  than  he  may  take  his  own 

*  sister.'  It  does  appear,  therefore,  sufRciently  clear,  that  this  expres- 
sion, interpreted  by  its  use  in  similar  passages  of  Scripture,  reaches  to 
these  degrees  of  affinity :  and  that  as  none  would  deny  that  a  man's  own 
sister,  and  daughter,  and  mother  are  within  the  *  nearness  of  kin'  there 
intended: — as,  moreover,  the  wife's  mother  and  daughter  are  found 
amongst  the  degrees  specifically  prohibited  ; — so  the  sister  also  of  her 
who  is  made  '  one  flesh'  with  him,  must  be  esteemed  as  falling  within 
the  meaning  of  the  same  expression. 

"  (2.)  But  let  us  next  apply  to  this  instance  the  rule  which  has  been 
before  shown  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this 
chapter.  We  acknowledge  that  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  is  not 
expressly  enumerated  amongst  those  with  whom  a  man  is  forbidden  to 
marry ;  but  our  position  is,  that  there  is  one  instance  mentioned  so 
exactly  parallel  to  it,  that  the  *  nearness  of  kin'  which  is  prohibited  in 
one,  cannot  but  be  held  to  exist  in  the  other  also.  In  verse  16,  a  man 
is  forbidden  to  marry  his  *  brother's  wife ;'  or,  in  other  words,  a  woman 
is  there  forbidden  to  marry  her  *  husband^s  brother;^  which  is  so  exactly 
parallel  to  the  case  of  a  man  marrying  his  '  wife*s  sister,*  that  it  must  be 
a  very  subtle  refinement  indeed  which  would  establish  any  distinction 
between  them.     We  should  rather  accept  Bishop  Jewell's  judgment: 

*  When  God  commands  me,  I  shall  not  marry  my  brother's  wife,  it 
follows  directly  by  the  same,  that  He  forbids  me  to  marry  my  wife's 
sister ;  for  between  one  man  and  two  sisters,  and  one  woman  and  two 
brothers,  is  like  analogy.' " 

The  general  principle  and  its  mode  of  application  have  been 
very  clearly  stated  in  the  above  passages.  We  apprehend  that 
the  Scriptural  argument  is  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  Cnurch  of  England  for  the  last  three  centuries  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  Bomish  laxity.  If  the  prohibited  degrees  in  Leviticus 
are  not  acknowledged  as  our  guides, — if  the  awful  denunciations 
of  God  against  those  who  transgress  them  may  be  set  aside,  and 
disregarded  by  Christians,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the 
universal  Christian  Church  from  the  very  beginning  till  shortly 
before  the  Reformation,  when  in  the  most  corrupt  ages  the  popes 
claimed  the  right  of  dispensing  with  all  laws,  both  Divine  and 
human — if  this  be  so  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  impulses  of  human  passions.  The  Council  of  Trent 
indeed  denounces  anathemas  against  us  for  asserting  that  the 
Levitical  prohibited  degrees  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
pope ;  but  as  we  have  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  been  borne  up 
by  the  clear  and  express  language  of  the  Word  of  God  in  oppo- 
sition to  so  wicked  a  claim,  so  we  trust  and  hope  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  now  to  recede  from  her  recorded  principles,  and 
to  yield  to  any  enactment  which  embodies,  as  Mr.  Wortley'*s  Bill 
does,  the  principles  of  Romish  error. 
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We  have  no  case  to  establish.    We  stand  on  the  groand  of 

prescription.  We  seek  no  change  in  the  principles  or  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law.  We  have  nothing  to  prove  or  to  j^ain.  The 
Ohurch  is  assailed:  its  principles  arc  denied:  its  discipline  is 
sought  to  be  subverted  :  its  clergy  and  laity  are  invited  to  rebel 
against  her  established  maxims.  But  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  our  antagonists.  It  is  for  them  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Church  has  been  in  error  for  three  centuries. 

We  appeal  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  whether  the 
uniform  teaching  of  their  Church  is  not  sufficiently  authorized  by 
Holy  Scripture  :  if  it  be  so — if  it  be  not  plainly  and  distinctly  un- 
scriptural,  it  is  surely  our  duty  to  oppose  by  all  means  in  our 
power,  the  infliction  of  so  great  a  disgrace  and  so  great  an  injury 
on  that  Church. 

Various  arguments  have  been  got  up  against  the  Table  of  Pro- 
hibited Degrees.  Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  There 
is  not  a  point  in  Christian  doctrine  against  which  plausible  objec- 
tions may  not  be  raised.  The  Socinians  can  make  out  a  plausible 
case  by  Quoting  detached  texts  against  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Dissenters  can  make  out  a  plausible  case 
against  the  temporal  establishment  of  the  Church  by  quoting 
detached  texts.  The  Presbyterian  can  quote  Scripture,  and  raise 
difficulties  against  Episcopacy.  And  so,  also,  can  the  paid 
advocates  for  the  subversion  of  the  law  of  God  on  marriage  make 
out  a  case  by  auoting  detached  texts.  We  can  only  say,  that,  if 
difficulties  of  this  kind  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  induce  us  to 
doubt  or  to  subvert  these  principles  of  the  Church  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
doubt,  or  to  reject,  the  Athanasian  or  the  JJicene  Creed. 

The  advocates  of  this  Bill  argue  that  God  enjoined  the  marriage 
of  a  brother  to  his  deceased  brothcr'^s  wife,  when  no  children  had 
been  left ;  and  hence  they  infer  that  marriages  in  such  degrees  of 
affinity,  may  be  dispensed  with.  Certainly  they  may  be — but  by 
God  alone.  The  command  of  God  changes  the  character  of 
actions.  His  will  was  sufficient  to  justify  Abraliam  in  the  inten- 
tion to  put  his  own  son  to  death — to  justify  the  children  of  Israel 
in  slaying  the  Canaanites ;  and  Samuel  in  hewing  Agag  to  pieces. 

So,  again,  the  argument  founded  on  the  case  mentioned  oy  the 
Sadducces  of  a  woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren,  and  in 
which  no  censure  was  passed  by  our  Lord  on  the  woman,  is  of  no 
force,  because  the  dispensation  or  injunction  given  by  God  in  this 
case  of  course  excepted  the  Jewish  woman  from  all  blame. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  argued,  that  if  we  admit  the 
Levitical  prohibitions  of  marriage,  we  must  also  take  the  above 
Levitical  injunction  along  with  it.     But  there  is  a  great  difference 
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between  t)ie  cases.  The  Levitical  prohibitions  are  acoompaqied 
by  most  dreadful  denunciations  of  God  against  those  who  violate 
them,  and  they  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  idolatry.  Bui 
marriag^e  with  a  deceased  brother'^s  wife  is  merely  a  posiii^ 
institution  of  the  law :  it  is  not  fenced  in  by  ^ny  of  those  forr 
midable  denunciations  which  prove  the  moral  character  of  ti^ 
prohibitory  pode.  It  is  ffrounaed  on  a  reason  peculiar  to  the  old 
dispensation,  and  to  the  Jews — '*  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of 
IsraeF**  (Deut.  xxv.  6).  The  only  [)enalty  is,  that  the  person 
who  refuses  to  do  so  is  to  be  publicly  insulted  by  his  sister-m-law, 
and  that  an  opprobrious  name  is  to  be  given  by  the  Israelites  to 
his  house.  Such  a  law  as  this  is  palpably  of  no  moral  character ; 
and  to  draw  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  prohibitions  in  the 
Levitical  law  is  simply  absurd. 

The  only  remaining  ar^ment  against  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  this  point,  is  taken  from  th^  passage  la 
Leviticus  xviii.  18,  in  which  it  is  said,  ^'  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,^^  &c.,  ''  beside  the  other  in  her  life- 
time/'* And  it  is  contended  that  here  the  restriction  is  limited 
entirely  to  the  lifetime  of  the  sister,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
be  lawful  to  marry  afterwards.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  the  text 
in  question  evidently  is  intended  to  forbid  speciaJly  a  kind  of 
polygamy  which  the  Jews  had  practised  after  the  example  of 
Jacob.  It  was  directed  specifically  against  this  evil ;  and  we  have 
no  right  to  draw  inferences  from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
what  is  forbidden  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bennett  ooserves  in  reply  to 
this  objection: — 

**  The  answer  to  this  argument  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Basil:  '  If 
such  an  interpretation,'  he  says, '  be  admitted,  be  who  wills  may  take 
the  sister  even  dqnng  the  wife's  lifetime,  for  the  same  sophism  will  fit 
this  case  also.  For  it  is  written,  he  may  say,  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  a 
wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  tier*  So,  then,  there  is  no  prohibition  against 
taking  her,  when  there  is  nothing  '  vexing '  in  it.  "W hereupon  he,  who 
is  pleading  for  his  passion,  will  decide  that  the  temper  of  the  sisters  is 
such  that  there  is  not  any  danger  of  *  vexing.'  The  reason,  then,  being 
done  away  for  which  he  was  prohibited  from  living  with  both  at  once, 
what  is  then  to  prevent  his  taking  both  sisters  together?  This  is  not 
written,  we  allow  ;  but  no  more  is  the  permission  contended  for  in  the 
other  case  expressed*.'  The  two  arguments  are  exactly  parallel,  and 
are  about  as  conclusive  as  this,  *  The  raven  returned  not  again  to  the 
ark  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  the  earth,'  therefore  it  returned 
after  the  waters  were  dried  up ;  or,  '  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had 
no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death ','  therefore  she  had  a  child  after  her 
death." 

'  Epistle  to  Diodorus.  *  2  Sam.  vi.  23. 
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These  are  the  arguments  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Bill 
rest  their  cause.  Are  they  sufficient  to  induce  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  condemn  their  own  Church  by  supporting 
that  Bill !  The  Bill  is,  we  repeat  it  again  and  again,  a  censure 
ON  THE  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  Bill  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  view  of  the  question  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England — to  that  of  Cranmer,  Jewell,  and  the 
Reformers — of  the  Convocations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  James  I. — of  the  authors  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI. — of  all  theologians  and  casuists  of  our 
Church  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  day. 

The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Marriage  Laws  lias 
been  ably  dissected  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  has  shown  its 
excessive  partiality  and  one-sidedness,  and  has  left  it  without  a 
fragment  of  authority.  The  voice  of  the  Church  is,  we  may  say, 
all  but  unanimous  on  the  subject,  as  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
publications  which  are  appearing,  and  the  petitions  which  are 
pouring  into  Parliament.  It  is,  we  conceive,  absolutely  impossible, 
that  so  unjustifiable  a  measure,  one  so  injurious  to  public  morality 
in  all  its  tendencies,  one  so  insulting  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  so  destructive  of  the  character,  the  peace,  the  influence 
of  that  Church,  can  pass  through  the  legislature.  We  would 
infinitely  sooner  have  seen  Mr.  Trelawny's  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Cfhurch-rates  carried,  than  this  abominable  Bill  for  legalizing 
incest,  and  making  the  Church  of  England  give  her  sanction, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  what  she  believes,  and  has  repeatedly 
declared  to  be,  "  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  "  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  God.'' 

We  say  confidently,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  been 
convicted  of  error  in  her  belief  on  this  point ;  and  therefore  we  hold 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  her  members  to  take  every  means  in  their 
power  for  defeating  any  attempt  like  that  which  is  now  being  made. 
Let  every  deanery — let  every  parish,  send  in  their  petitions  and 
their  remonstrances  against  so  great  an  outrage  to  their  Church. 
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I. — "  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  Witness  against  thy  Neighhour :''''  A 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  English  Beview,  From  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  M,A,^  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  With  a  Letter 
from  Mr,  Maurice  to  the  Author,     London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

We  have  perused  this  publication  with  considerable  attention. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  number  notice  was  drawn 
to  certain  tendencies  in  the  present  day  towards  the  subversion  of 
faith ;  and  in  connexion  with,  and  exemplification  of  the  dangers  we 
were  referring  to,  we  were  obliged  to  quote  pretty  copiously  from 
a  work  which  the  Author  of  this  Letter  had  recently  edited,  and 
to  comment  with  severity  on  the  sentiments  advanced  in  that 
work,  and  on  its  editor.  The  pamphlet  before  us  professes  to  be 
a  reply  to  our  strictures. 

It  is  a  most  painful  part  of  the  reviewer'^s  duty  to  point  out 
offences  against  Christianity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its 
appointed  teachers  ;  but  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  do 
so,  when  we  conceive  that  the  foundations  of  all  Christian  belief 
are,  even  unconsciously,  shaken  by  writers  whose  names  carry 
any  weight  with  the  public.    The  merits  which  a  writer  inay  ^^cKr 
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sess  in  othm'  respects,  his  correctness  of  view  on  this  or  that 
matter  of  detail,  on  this  or  that  particular  Christian  doctrine, 
is  not  to  protect  him  from  just  and  severe  criticism,  when 
his  principles  or  teaching  leads  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Christian  mith. 

Of  course,  when  persons  holding  office  in  a  Christian  Chureh 
render  themselves  hable  to  such  strictures  as  we  have  felt  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  make  on  Sterhng'^s  Bemains  and  its  editor, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  stich  persons,  more  espe- 
cially if  thev  have  assumed  the  office  of  leaders  of  public  opinioo, 
should  writhe  under  the  castigation  which  they  have  received, 
and  should  endeavour  to  represent  themselves  as  unjustly  and 
cruelly  treated.  The  publication  before  us  exhibits,  accordingly, 
very  slight  traces  of  the  philosophical  temper.  Its  author  is 
evidently  at  least  no  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Its  tone  of 
impassioned  declamation  would  be  almost  comic  were  it  on  less 
grave  topics.  As  a  vocabulary  of  invective,  it  is  really  curious. 
We  must  frankly  and  unreservedly  concede  to  the  author  the 
possession  of  very  considerable  attainments  in  this  respect,  as  in 
so  many  others. 

But,  seriously  speaking,  how  is  the  subject  matter  of  our 
remarks  affected  by  comparing  us  to  '^  lago,^  or  to  the  *^  father 
of  lies  C  or  speaking  of  our  article  as  '*  shuffling,^  '^  malignant,^ 
*•  false,''  "  mean,""  "  insolent,''  "  cribbed  and  cabined  by  party 
spirit ;"  or  by  asking  how  we  "  dare"  to  speak  as  we  have  done! 
The  imputation  of  ignorance  (without  any  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  imputation)  and  of  personal  enmity  in  our  criticisms^ 
was  a  matter  of  course.  The  former  is  Mr.  Hare's  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  those  who  hold  different  opinions  from  himself; 
and  the  latter  is  so  common  an  artifice  to  distract  attention,  and 
to  create  feelings  of  sympathy,  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  wonder 
at  the  author^s  resort  to  these  expedients.  We  have  no  personal 
enmity  whatever  against  any  one  of  the  writers  referred  to  in  our 
article ;  but  we  liave  read  some  of  their  productions  with  alarm 
and  indignation  at  their  principles  and  aims,  and  not  without 
surprise  at  their  arrogance  and  intolerance;  and  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  direct  attention  to  them  whenever  we  deem  it  needful. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks,  we  shall  put  aside  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  pamphlet,  and  proceed  to  consider  its  bearing  on 
the  grave  and  important  subject  of  our  article. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  see,  the  publication  before 
us  substantiates  the  correctness  of  our  statements  in  all  material 
points,  and  proves  that  we  were  no  mere  alarmists  in  calling 
attention  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  dangerous  character  of 
Sterling's  works,  and  to  the  conduct  of  Archdeacon  Hare  as 
"editot  of  tho^  ^vorks.     It  appeare  fi\>m  tifis  pamphlet,  that  Mr. 


Hare  was  himself  fuUif  aware  of  the  scandal  which  was  likely  to 
result  from  his  publication.  He  tells  us  that  he  ^^  did  not  under- 
take  it  without  counting  the  cost,  nor  without  much  hesitaticm 
and  reluctance  ;^^  and  that  **  no  other  work  he  ever  engaged  in, 
caused  him  a  hundredth  part  of  the  painful  anxiety.*"  He  dreaded, 
lest  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  noldingup  Sterling  **  to  severe 
reproach  and  condemnation  ;^  lest ''  the  vultures  or  other  obscene 
birds  that  infest  our  Religious  Joumals,^^  should  '^  mangle"^  his 
Remains.  And,  though  li^t,  not  leasts  ^*  he  could  not  but  foresee 
the  likelihood  that  he  himself  might  incur  blame^  and  might  give 
offence  to  many  pious  persons^  which  his  office  rendered  it  a 
special  obligation  to  avoid. ^^  At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet^  too, 
we  learn  that  these  anticipations  have  been,  unfortunately  for  its 
author,  realized.  He  would  have  left  our  remarks  unrefiited,  **  if 
thoy  had  stood  alone  ;'^  ^^  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  censure  on 
my  conduct  in  publi^ing  the  Life  of  my  friend,  Sterling ;  and 
being  aware  that  divers  good  persons^  not  knowing  the  ciroom* 
stances  which  led  me  to  undertake  that  work,  have  been  grieved 
by  my  having  done  so,  I  deemed  it  right  to  make  the  foregoing 
statement,  which  I  alone  could  make,^^  &c. 

The  whole  of  this  proves  distinctly,  that  the  publication  of 
Sterling's  Remains  was  no  mere  act  of  thoughtless  or  blind 
partiality  to  a  friend,  which  might  have  afforded  some  feeble 
excuse  for  the  course  adopted  by  the  editor ;  but  that  he  dis^ 
tinctly  foresaw  the  scandal  which  the  publication  of  rationalistic 
sentiments  under  his  auspices  would  cause ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore  say,  that  if  Mr.  Hare  has  been  involved  in  a  position  of  a 
very  disagreeable  kind,  in  consequence  of  his  own  deliberate  act, 
he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
this  consciousness  is  not  calculated  to  put  a  man  in  the  best 
humour  with  himself  or  with  others,  and  therefore  we  can  make 
considerable  allowance  for  the  very  angry  and  abusive  tone  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us. 

But  let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  reasons  which  this  writer 
assigns  for  undertaking  to  usher  into  public  the  infidel  opinions 
of  his  friend,  with  the  certainty  of  *^  giving  oflence  to  many  pious 
persons.'*'  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Lite  of  Sterling  might  be 
so  represented,  as  to  be  a  useful  lesson  and  warning  to  *^  the 
many  young  men  of  our  age''  who  are  '*  entangled  in  similar 
difficulties."  But  this  alone  would  not,  it  seems,  have  deter- 
mined him  to  encounter  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw.  At 
length,  however,  as  he  tells  us,  "  the  power  of  choice  was 
scarcely  left  to  me.  For  the  alternative  presented  to  me  was, 
that  I  should  execute  the  work,  or  else  that  it  would  be  executed 
by  another." 

Now  on  this  excuse,  we  must  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few 
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remarks,  because  it  appears  to  us  to  involve  a  most  unsound  and 
mischievous  principle.  That  principle  is,  that  if  a  work,  in  itadf 
exceptionable  and  dangerous,  is  likely  to  be  executed  by  the 
enemies  of  Religion,  the  friends  of  Religion  must  anticipate  them, 
by  undertaking  it  themselves,  and  making  the  best  they^  can  of 
it.  If,  for  instance,  men  suppose  that  German  Infidelity  is  likelv 
to  gain  attention — that  there  is  a  craving  in  some  minds  for  such 
unwholesome  diet,  we  are  to  lay  ourselves  out  to  gratify  that 
longing  as  far  as  possible,  by  exhorting  every  one  to  study  Ger- 
man theology,  and  by  directing  particular  attention  to  those 
authors  who  are  less  unsound  than  others.  We  are  to  translate 
and  to  applaud  works  in  which  the  most  grave  errors  exist,  be- 
cause they  are  less  unchristian  than  other  works.  We  are  to  lay 
poison  before  the  public  toith  an  antidote  (which  we  cannot 
compel  them  to  take)  ;  because  others  may  perhaps  lay  it  before 
them  without  an  antidote.  We  are  to  give  the  weight  of  our 
stations  and  names  to  the  dissemination  of  bad  principles,  be- 
cause others  may  put  forward  worse,  if  we  do  not  do  so.  Now 
we  admit  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  strictly  accordant  with 
the  tortuous,  vacillating,  unprincipled  policy  of  this  world.  We 
recognise  it  as  a  form  of  that  wretched  spirit  of  the  Age,  which 
regards  all  firmness  and  stability  of  prmciple  as  bigotry,  and 
which,  without  any  fixed  principle  of  ite  own,  is  willing  to  make 
concessions  to  an  aggressive  principle  of  error,  under  the  pre- 
tence, or  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  a  foe  which  cannot  be 
propitiated.  Weak  men,  or  interested  men,  seek  to  gain  poi)uIar 
applause  by  sailing  with  the  current  of  the  times  wherever  it  is 
setting ;  and  they  delude  themselves  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
can  guide  the  torrent ;  whereas  they  are  only  adding  their  own 
momentum,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  its  forces.  Evil  principles 
have  gained  a  great  advantage,  when  they  have  formed  an}'  kind 
of  alliances  with  names  of  respectability.  It  adds  tenfold  to  their 
power  and  their  mischief.  We  have  seen  many  fearful  exempli- 
fications of  the  truth  of  this. 

Mr.  Hare  is  a  decided  advocate  of  this  false  principle :  it  runs 
through  the  whole  of  his  defence  of  those  who  are  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  study  of  infidel  and  heretical  writings  in  England. 
But  on  this  point  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

He  justifies  on  this  ground,  as  we  have  seen,  his  publication  of 
the  Life  and  Remains  of  Sterling.  But  he  goes  on  to  add,  as 
another  motive,  that  "  if  such  a  monument  was  to  be  erected  to 
Sterling,"'  he  was  the  person  whom  Sterling  could  have  "  toisht  *'' 
to  erect  it.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  weight  of  any 
such  argument,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  real  question  was, 

>  We  copy  Mr.  Hare's  afi'ected  mode  of  spelling. 
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whether  scandal  should  be  given  to  reh'gious  persons,  and  mis* 
chief  in  many  ways  done  by  the  publication.  The  mere  wish  of 
Sterling  himself  (and  that,  too,  an  imaginary  wish),  was,  we 
think,  but  a  weak  excuse  for  Mr.  Harems  proceeding.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  that  the  only  remaining  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his 
publication  improves  the  case  m  any  way.  It  was  desirable,  it 
seems,  in  his  opinion,  that  he  should  describe  Sterling'^s  brief 
career  as  a  Clergyman ;  for,  "  if  the  picture  of  his  ministerial  life 
had  been  left  out,  the  whole  would  have  been  sadly  distorted,  and 
would  have  assumed  a  much  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Blanco 
White,  with  which  the  Reviewer  compares  it." 

So  that  the  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Life  and  Remains  was  calculated  to  shock  the  religious 
principles  and  feelings  of  pious  persons,  and,  perhaps,  to  excite 
doubts  in  some  quarters ;  but  Mr.  Hare  was  justified  in  doing 
this,  because  he  could  show  that  Sterling  had  been  a  good  and 
active  Parish  Priest.  He  could  prove  that  this  man  who  denied 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  was  an  admirable  man — quite  a 
model  Priest !  Does  Mr.  Hare  imagine  that  this  was  the  way 
to  diminish  the  uneasiness  which  religious  persons  might  feel  at 
the  Rationalistic  sentiments  of  Sterling,  or  to  neutralize  its  evil 
tendency!  In  our  view  it  only  does  harm,  and  increases  the 
danger  of  infection  from  evil  principles,  when  men  are  able  to 
allege  that  those  who  hold  them  arc  endued  with  the  most 
attractive  virtues  and  the  highest  abilities.  Honesty,  of  course, 
obliges  us  to  allow  such  things  when  they  are  true ;  but  they  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  recommendations  to  any  doctrine  with 
which  they  are  connected.  We  are  persuadea  (and  in  this 
opinion  we  shall  be  joined  by  all  men  of  sound  judgment),  that 
any  evil  or  danger  to  Religion  which  may  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Sterling's  Life,  is  enhanced  by  the  glowing  colours  with 
which  Mr.  Hare  endeavours  to  invest  its  subject,  and  that  a  Life 
penned  by  another  Editor,  in  which  the  element  of  Christianity 
which  exists  in  Mr.  Hare's  portraiture  had  been  omitted,  would 
have  been  less  mischievous.  No  one  fears  the  effect  of  Blanco 
White's  Life :  it  is  simply  shocking  to  Christian  feeling :  it  is 
wholly  unrelieved  by  any  attractive  features.  As  we  have  ob- 
served elsewhere,  the  open  avowal  of  Rationalism,  or  Infidelity, 
or  gross  error  of  any  kind  in  this  day,  is  a  circumstance  which 
overthrows  all  influence.  Compare  the  influence  which  Mr.  New- 
man's, or  Mr.  Ward's,  or  Mr.  Oakley's  writings  have  wotr,  with 
what  they  had  while  these  writers  were  professedly  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  case  will  be  clear. 

How  far  Mr.  Hare's  excuses  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  pub- 
lishing the  infidel  sentiments  of  Sterling  will  be  deeppied  satisfac-i 
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tory  to  the  pious  and  religious  persons  of  whom  he  speaks,  we  can 
scarcely  conjecture ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  they 
appear  to  us  very  weak  and  insufficient. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  important  branch  of  the  subject — 
we  refer  to  the  systematic  and  persevering  attempts  made  by 
certain  persons  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  taste  for  German 
writers  on  Theological  subjects,  who  may  be  pronounced,  as  a 
body,  unsound  and  heretical.  We  spoke  generally^  not  merely  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Hare,  when  we  spoke  of  their  *'  fostering  that 
taste  ^^  which  is  now  being  gratified  by  translations  from  German 
Infidels.  That  writer,  with  some  ingenuity,  endeavours  to  dear 
himself  from  any  such  imputation  by  informing  us,  that  the  first 
work  in  which  he  openly  spoke  concerning  the  merits  of  German 
Theology,  and  attempted  formally  to  promote  its  study,  was  pub- 
lished only  in  1 846 ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
Ms  writings  can  have  created  the  taste  for  such  studies.  But  we 
must  distinctly  assert  that  we  did  not  impute  the  origin  of  this 
taste  to  him,  or  to  his  writings ;  we  attributed  it  rather  to  his  co- 
adjutors, Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Garlyle ;  but  most  assuredly  he 
has  been,  and  is  ^^  fostering^''  and  encouraging  that  taste.  What 
may  have  been  his  private  exertions  in  promoting  the  study  of 
German  Theology,  we  have  no  means  oi  knowing;  but  we  find 
him  admitting  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  he  is  ^^  ashamed  ''^ 
that  he  has  aUowed  ^^  so  long  a  period  of  his  Ufe  to  pass  away,^ 
without  taking  up  the  public  defence  of  what  is  sound  and  good 
in  German  Theology,  to  which  he  "  owes  so  much.''  We  find 
him,  as  we  might  have  expected  from  so  ardent  a  disciple  of 
Coleridge,  a  student  of  German  Theology  for  "  thirty  years,'' 
and  referring  to  it  in  his  earlier  writings,  as  he  himself  admits. 
And  we  find  his  friends  and  pupils  all  students  of  it  likewise. 
He  will  not  deny  that  a  taste  may  be  fostered  and  promoted  as 
much  by  example  and  conversation  as  by  writings ;  and  really  it 
is  rather  too  much  for  him  to  endeavour  to  throw  off  from 
himself  and  his  connexion  the  imputation  of  fostering  a  taste 
for  German  Theology,  which  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  which, 
we  shall  presently  see,  he  affirms  to  be  in  itself  desirable  and 
advantageous. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  writer  is  so  much  bent  on  exculpating 
himself  and  his  friends  on  this  point,  that  he  unconsciously  takes 
very  inconsistent  positions.  We  have  seen  that  he  denies  that  his 
writings  can  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  fostering  a  taste  for 
German  Theology,  from  which  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  feel 
any  wish  to  promote  that  object.  And  the  same  inference  is  clearly 
deduciblc  from  the  line  of  argument  which  he  subsequently 
adopts  (pp.  45,  46)  ;  where,  in  defence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maurice, 
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he  quotes  that  writer^s  asiiertion,  that  "  the  Jerusalem  bishoprio 
will  not  bring  us  into  contact,  either  with  that  which  is  most 
feeble  in  the  Pietistic,  or  that  which  is  most  dangerous  in  the 
Rationalizing  side  of  German  life.  That  contact  exists  already ; 
the  commerce  is  establisht ;  the  sea  has  failed  to  be  an  effectual 
cordon  sanitaire;  all  our  devices  will  assuredly  fail  also.  The 
question  is,  how  the  intercourse  may  be  turned  to  profit  and  not 
to  evil.'"  After  which  he  goes  on  to  argue  "  that  Mr.  Maurice  is 
not  speaking  (in  a  subsequent  passage)  of  the  introduction  of 
German  Theology,  as  desirable  in  itself^  but  as  having  been  already 
accomplisht,  and  as  inevitable»^^  He  remarks  that,  ^*  the  ratio- 
nalizing and  infidel  Theology  of  Germany  has  made  its  way  into 
England  without  Mr.  MaUrice^s  aid  and  without  mine.  The 
question  is.  How  is  it  to  be  resisted  f  How  are  we  to  draw  good 
out  of  this  evil  ?  Faith,  we  know,  through  God^s  help,  can, 
out  of  all  evil.'^  (p.  47.)  So  that,  it  seems,  this  taste  for  Gferman 
Theology  which  exists,  is  a  thing  which  those  writers  have  had  no 
part  in ;  they  repudiate  all  connexion  with  it ;  they  look  at  it  as 
having  been  proauctive  of  great  evil ;  and  their  great  object  is  to 
resist  the  evil  which  has  ansen  from  it.  All  this  is  very  fine,  and 
might  be  very  satisfactory  if  it  stood  alone ;  but  in  the  sequel  it 
turns  out  that,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  evil,  this  taste  for 
German  Theology  in  general  is  regarded  as  a  good — a  thing  in 
itself  desirable ! 

The  pamphlet  in  fhct  goes  on  to  argue,  that  if  any  system  of 
exclusion  were  adopted,  religion  would  become  extinct.  *'  The 
living  faith  of  the  nation  wanes  away  when  it  is  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  all  that  has  life  in  it  ;^^  and  accordingly,  in  Bomish 
countries,  where  the  introduction  of  different  doctrines  is  prevented 
by  law,  *'  every  thing  connected  with  religion  becomes  hollow, 
nominal,  unreal.'^  In  any  such  case  men  ''  find  out,  after  a  while, 
that  they  are  dancing  round  a  dry  mummy  of  orthodoxy.^^  This 
line  of  argument  goes  to  prove  that  religion  would  perish^  if  a 
free  course  were  not  given  to  discussion  on  all  points  of  belief ; 
so  that  the  taste  for  German  Theology  must  be  beneficial,  and 
even  essential.  And  further  on  the  writer  says,  ^'  that  German 
Theology  may  render  us  valtiahle  service  in  the  (raining  of  our 
dimnes ;  we  may  in  some  measure  infer,  from  what  has  already 
been  effected  in  England  by  the  influence  of  German  Philology. 
....  Of  a  similar  kind,  I  feel  confident,  will  be  the  result  m 
Theology ;  and  that  here,  too,  our  peculiar  English  gift  of  choosing 
out  and  adopting  what  is  practically  good  and  useful,  and  rejecting 
what  is  excessive  and  extravagant  and  merely  notional,  will  mani- 
fest itself  very  beneficially.  Nay,  we  have  already  seen  proof  of 
this.     The  great  superiority  of  Mr.   Trench's  works  to  our 
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common  English  exegetical  writings  is  evidently  owing  in  great 
measure  to  his  familiarity  with  the  best  German  divines/'  (p.  53.) 
He  urges   (we  cannot  lielp  smiling  at  the  comparison  drawn), 
that,  ^'  at  a  time  when  we  are  abolishing  all  commercial  restric- 
tions, it  would  indeed  be  a  wild  paradox  if  we  were  to  enact  a 
Bill  of  exclusion  against  the  products  of  German  thought ;"  and 
he  winds  up  his  remarks  by  praying  that  "  our  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany  may  be  drawn  more  and  more 
closely  together/'     All  this  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Maurice,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  our 
article  above  referred  to,  in  which  he  anticipates  benefits  of  the 
most  important  nature  from  the  introduction  and  study  of  Grerman 
Theology.     But  then  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  had  been 
previously  urged  :  it  gives  a  character  of  unreality  to  Mr.  Hare's 
attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  responsibility  of  having  promoted 
this  taste  for  German  Theology.     If  he  is  anxious  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  having  promoted  studies  which  are  introducing 
heresy  and  infidelity,  he  can  scarcely  plead  that  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  beneficial  to  the  Church  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  desirable  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  an  evil ;  and  these  writers 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  their  share  in  promoting  it.     But 
when  men  attempt  to  take  both  grounds  at  once,  it  seems  that 
such  a  course  indicates  more  of  an  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case, 
than  of  any  other  nobler  aim. 

There  is  one  other  topic  of  importance,  on  which  the  pamphlet 
before  us  confirms,  in  the  fullest  way,  the  view  which  we  have 
taken.  We  refer  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  school  of 
which  its  author  is  a  member :  we  have  described  that  school  as 
consisting  of  men  who  are  not  connected  by  agreement  in  any 
positive  doctrines  or  creed ;  but  who  range  in  their  religious 
tenets  from  Orthodoxy  of  a  certain  kind,  to  Pantheism.  We  nave 
included  in  that  school  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Hare, 
Bunsen,  Maurice,  Blanco  White,  Sterling,  Arnold,  and  many 
others,  who  diflered  on  many  points,  and  perhaps  held  very 
few,  if  any,  doctrines  in  common ;  and  we  have  described  the 
characteristic  of  that  school  as  consisting  in  ^'  the  striving  after 
intellectual  liberty,  a  tendency  to  reject  all  which  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  individual  reason  as  right  and  true  ;  a  tendency 
to  resist  authority^  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  which  interposes 
any  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  speculation.  It  is  not  so  much 
any  objective  truth  which  thinkers  of  this  class  contend  for,  as 
libertv  of  thought  in  general.  Their  objection  is  not  to  particular 
doctnnes,  but  to  any  supposed  obligation  on  individuals  to  receive 
these  doctrines."  Hence  we  find  them  all  concurring  in  de- 
nouncing and  sneering  at  orthodoxy  as  a  bigotry  or  a  shadow. 
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Mr.  Hare  talks  sneeringly  of  **  telling  the  beads  of  an  orthodox 
rosary,"  in  speaking  of  those  who  have  no  inclination  for  the 
speculative  religionism  which  he  would  fain  introduce.  To  such 
thinkers  any  person  who  finnly  and  stedfastly  adheres  to  the  great 
forms  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  have  come  down  to  us  hallowed 
by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  universal  Christian  Church,  or  of 
the  particular  Church  of  England,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  person 
who  dreads  inquiry, — one  who  has  no  confidence  in  his  faith^s 
power  to  stand  the  shock  of  rival  opinions !  He  must  feel 
"  insecure  **'  in  his  religion,  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  throw  down 
all  barriers  which  may  interfere  between  the  settled  faith  of  a 
nation,  and  a  scene  of  tumultuous  daring  speculation  (such  as 
we  see  in  Germany),  which  would  subvert  all  that  remains  of 
morality  and  religion  in  the  land. 

Now  it  appears,  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  we  were 
substantially  correct  in  describing  the  principles  of  this  school  as 
consisting  simply  in  a  struggle  for  absolute  liberty  of  thought, 
unrestrained  by  any  authority  whatever.  Mr.  Maurice  admits 
that  all  the  persons  whom  we  included  in  our  remarks  do,  in  a 
certain  sense,  stand  on  the  same  ground ;  they  all  ^^  did  or  do  feel 
more  or  less  strongly,  that  the  popular  English  religious  systems 
cannot  last  ;'*  that  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  Anglicans, 
Evangelicals,  &c.,  will  see  the  destruction  of  their  religious  tenets* 
And  they  all  agree  in  declaring  ^^  liberty^  liberty  of  conscience, 
heart,  reason,  spirit, —  to  be  the  great  llemng  of  man.**^ 

And  in  the  same  tone,  Mr.  Hare  admits  that  the  various  mem« 
bers  of  the  school  have  a  certain  spirit  in  common,  as  far  as  ho 
can  judge,  which  he  describes  as  "  a  desire  to  seek  truth  and 
justice — (not  mere  "  liberty,"  as  Mr.  Maurice  more  correctly 
describes  it) — in  all  things  and  above  all  things ;"  a  resolution 
not  to  "  sacrifice  our  reason  and  our  conscience  to  empty  forms 
and  lifeless  conventions ;"  a  feeling  that  "  we  cannot  recognise  any 
great  value  in  a  belief  unless  it  be  a  living  faith,''  &c.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  sufficiently  borne  out  in  maintaining,  that 
the  general  characteristic  of  this  school  of  the  "  Church  of  the 
Future,"  is  the  assertion  of  unbounded  Hberty  of  speculation,  even 
on  the  very  first  elements  of  religion ;  and  a  consequent  enmity, 
more  or  less  developed,  to  all  existing  forms  of  religion ;   an  im- 

()atience  of  all  that  lets  or  impedes  them  in  the  career  of  specu- 
ative  reasoning.  It  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  some  of  these 
men  praise  the  Creeds  or  the  Articles ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
such  individuals  find  in  those  forms  a  response  to  their  present 
feelings  and  views ;  they  concur  with  their  subjective  religion. 
But  where  this  spirit  is  cherished,  there  can  be  no  security  for  any 
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stability  in  faith ;  for  Oreeda  and  Articles  are  checks  on  '-  liberty* 
of  speculation.  No  objective  faith  is  really  admitted ;  it  is 
regarded  as  a  lifeless  orthodoxy.  And,  in  fine,  what  is  all  this  but 
the  very  spirit  which  has  been  dominant  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  Germany,  and  which  has  reduced  that  country,  once 
the  abode  of  faith,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Beformation,  to  a 
howling  wilderness  ? 

Where  is  Christianity  in  Germany !  Where,  at  least,  is  (not 
merely  nominal  and  professing  Christianity,  without  any  real 
creed,  but)  any  fixed  and  settled  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  first,  vital,  essential  principles  of  Christianity — the 
doctrines  of  the  Divinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement 
as  connected  with  them  \  We  arc  grieved  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety^  that  in  Germany  the  Church  of  Bome  is  the 
only  body  which  maintains  these  essential  tenets;  and  that  even 
she  is  deeply  tainted  by  Neologian  infidelities.  Mr.  Hare  asa^rts 
that  there  *'  is  such  a  thing  as  German  faith,^^  and  that  *'*'  a 
Christian  substance ""  is  not  ^^  wholly  wanting^'  to  German  Theo- 
logy; and  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  in  a  certain  sense,  in 
individual  instances ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  orthodox  faith  in  Germany ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  are  any  writers  who  are  not  tainted  more  or  less  by  the 
horrible  errors  universally  prevalent.  Mr.  Hare  himself  does  not 
attempt  to  show  that  there  are  any  such  writers.  He'  tries, 
indeed,  to  answer  one  charge  against  Olshausen,  which  we  quoted 
from  a  contemporary  journal;  but  our  other  charges  he  leaves 
unanswered.  He  does  not  attempt  to  defend  Schliermaeher, 
Luecke,  Neander,  Tittman,  &c.  He  disclaims  any  intention  of 
saying,  ^'  that  any  German  divine  of  the  present  day  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  infallible  guide  C  which,  as  a  reply  to  us  can  only 
mean,  that  none  of  them  are  really  orthodox.  He  does  not 
allege  any  instance  of  a  German  divine  who  is  wholly  free  from 
the  errors  of  his  country.  He  is  not  able  to  allege  that  they 
are  safe  guides,  though  he  recommends  them  to  students ;  and 
when  we  remember  lohat  the  errors  of  German  Neologianism  are, 
when  we  reflect  that  they  render  Christianity  a  mere  philosophy, 
and  denude  it  of  all  that  we  mean,  when  we  speak  of  a  Revelation 
from  God,  we  confess  that  wo  cannot  find  any  excuse  for  persons 
holding  office  in  a  Christian  Church,  and  yet  persevering  in 
patronizing  and  recommending  a  Theology,  which  is  in  all  parte 
tainted  with  heresy  and  infidehty. 

Mr.  Hare  endeavours  by  all  means  to  represent  the  question 
as  a  personal  one  between  us  and  himself.  We  have  felt  it  a 
duty  to  remonstrate  strongly  against  the  course  which  he  and 
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other  writers  have  been  purBuing,  But  we  have  no  personal 
feeh'ng  against  Mr.  Hare  or  his  friends';  nor  have  we  charged 
him  with  personal  infidelity  or  rationalism.  We  have  even 
stated,  that  he  is  careful  to  avow  his  belief  in  some  of  the  cardi* 
pal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  We  have  admitted,  in  a  passage 
which  seems  unintentionally  to  have  given  him  great  offence,  tlmt 
he  is  not  a  Pantheist.  Our  censure  has  been  chiefly  directed 
against  that  svstematic  attempt  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
writinjBTg  tinged,  with  heresy  and  infidelity,  of  which  Mr.  Hare  has 
himself  afforded  so  woeful  an  example  in  the  publication  of  **  Ster- 
Hnff"'s  Remains ;"  and  we  have  expressed,  wnat  we  now  reiterate, 
and  for  reasons  which  we  have  assigned,  our  distrust  of  his 
opinions,  in  reference  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture — the  very 
foundation,  we  need  not  say,  on  which  the  Christian  Beligion 
reposes. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hare 
uses  the  Ninth  commandment  as  the  title  of  his  pamphlet.  Might 
we  be  excused  for  suggesting  a  little  more  attention  to  the  Third 
commandment  I  It  seems  to  us  that  the  sacred  name  is  some- 
what unnecessarily  introduced  by  writers  of  this  school  when  they 
mean  to  be  emphatic.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  begins  by  asserting,  that  all  our  "  charges,^  as  he  calls 
them,  '^  are  utterly  false  and  malignantly  slanderous ;  and  this  I 
will  prove  them  to  be,  so  help  mk  God!''  Now,  surely,  the 
resolution  to  prove  our  charges  unfounded  was  scarcely  an  occa- 
sion to  call  for  an  oath  ;  any  more  than  M.  Bunsen's  disclaimer 
of  any  wish  to  introduce  a  real,  not  a  mock  episcopate  into 
Prussia,  when  he  also  says,  "  if  by  merely  favouring  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  episcopacy,  I  should  successfully  combat  the  un- 
belief. Pantheism,  and  Atheism  of  the  day,  I  would  not  do  it ;  so 
HKLP  ME  God  I''  We  do  not  think  that  the  name  of  God  ought 
thus  to  be  introduced  in  vehemence,  and  without  necessity.  We 
observe  another  instance  of  the  same  uncalled-for  use  of  the 
name  of  God  in  page  21. 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Hare  through  the  whole  of  the 
production  before  us;  but  we  must,  however  briefly,  advert  to 
one  or  two  more  points  in  his  defence. 

We  felt  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the  fact,  which  is  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  "  Sterling's  Life,"  that  Archdeacon  Hare  had 

*  We  perceive  that  Mr.  Maurice,  also,  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
endeavours  to  make  the  question  a  personid  one.  We  have  heard,  from  a  source  on 
which  we  can  rely,  a  very  different  version  of  the  stor/  told  by  Mr.  Maurice,  which, 
if  it  be  correct,  goes  to  prove,  that  while  Mr.  Maurice  possesses  the  very  convenient 
faculty  of  forgetting  all  facts  which  make  against  himself,  he  is  liable  to  great  error  in 
pasBing  judgment  on  the  motives  of  others  from  whom  he  differs.  The  latter  por- 
tion  of  tniB  remjurk  applies  equally  to  Mr.  Uar«^ 
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recommended  him  to  take  holy  orders  at  a  time  when  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  views  on  religion  were  sceptical  and 
unsound.  Mr.  Hare  is  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  any  such 
imputation ;  and  accordingly  (p.  9)  he  implies,  that  the  history 
of  Sterling'^s  early  education  was  not  known  to  him  till  after  his 
ordination ;  and  he  observes,  that  he  '^  had  expressly  said  in  page 
viii.,  that  the  information  concerning  his  early  education  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  later  years.  '''*  (p.  9.)  On  reference  to  the 
passage  in  Sterling's  Life,  cited  by  Mr.  Hare,  we  find  him  cer- 
tainly saying, 

"  In  later  years,  speaking  of  the  crude  opinions  on  morals  and  politics 
and  taste,  which  he  held  when  he  first  went  to  college,  he  told  me,  that 
while  a  boy,  he  had  read  through  the  whole  Edinburgh  Review  from 
its  beginning." 

But,  of  course,  this  passage  does  not  refer  to  Sterling'^s  religious 
views.  We  have  nowhere  referred  to  it  as  such,  that  we  are 
aware  of;  but  we  have  referred  to  another  passage  which  Mr. 
Hare  himself  quotes  in  a  postscript  to  his  pamphlet,  published 
separately,  and  directed  to  his  exculpation  on  this  particular 
point.  We  must  here  cite  Mr.  Hare's  words  in  this  postscript, 
which  may  possibly  not  come  into  the  reader's  hands. 

'*  Subsequently,  in  page  cxxviii.  where  I  have  to  introduce  some  remarks 
on  the  change  in  his  religious  views,  I  say,  with  reference  to  the  fore- 
going statement,  that  '  the  tendency  of  his  early  education  had  been 
negative,  after  that  mode  of  negativeness  which  we  may  remember  as 
characteristic  of  such  as  drew  their  opinions  from  the  oracles  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  thirty  years  ago.*  I  have  said  nothing  about  his 
early  religious  opinions,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
them.  I  speak  merely  of  his  opinions  *on  morals  and  polUics  and 
taste' — *in  'philosophy  and  taste,*  with  regard  to  which,  when  he  came 
to  college,  he  held  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Lord  Jeffrey  to  be  the  first, 
or  at  least  among  the  first  living  authorities.  In  asserting  that  he 
'commenced  life  as  afollower  of  that  negative  system  in  reference  io  re* 
ligion,  which  distinguisht  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  thirty  years  ago, — 
t.  ^.,  in  fact,  as  a  sceptic/  our  assailant  quietly  slips  in  the  words  in  re- 
ference  to  religion,  out  of  his  mischief-breeding  brain,  and  then  draws 
an  inference,  after  his  own  fashion,  that  Sterling  commenced  life  *  as  a 
sceptic,'  without  any  ground  for  it." — pp.  73,  74, 

In  commenting  on  these  statements  we  must  cite  the  latter 
passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hare  at  full  length,  which  will,  we 
believe,  settle  this  matter  at  once.  In  the  Life  of  Sterling,  then, 
Mr.  Hare  thus  speaks  of  his  friend  :  — 

"  These  remarks  are  called  from  me  here,  when  I  am  about  to  speak 
of  the  latter  years  of  my  dear  friend's  life,  and  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  the  highest  moment.  We  have 


seen  how  he  attached  himself  to  critical  theology,  and  with  what  con- 
tinually increasing  interest  he  studied  that  of  Germany.  The  tendency 
of  his  early  education  had  been  negative^  after  that  mode  of  negativeness 
which  we  may  remember  as  characteristic  of  such  as  drew  their  opinions 
from  the  oracles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  thirty  years  ago.  A  variety  of 
influences,  among  others,  the  fascination  of  Coleridge's  genius,  drew  him 
away  from  this  negative  state,  and  wrought  a  temporary  reconciliation 
with  that  which  is  best  and  soundest  in  the  faith  and  institutions  of  his 
countrymen.  Under  these  and  other  calming,  and  sobering  influences, 
he  took  orders.  How  he  did  so,  how  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
thus  incurred,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  we  have  seen.  Still  there 
was  always  a  broad  divergence  in  his  opinions  from  those  which  are 
held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  very  same  divergence  of 
which  Coleridge  speaks  in  his  'Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.'" 
—  Sterling's  Life,  pp.  cxxviii.  cxxix. 

If  Mr.  Hare  is  not  throughout  the  whole  of  this  passage 
speaking  of  "  religious^'  views,  we  really  know  not  the  meaning  of 
words.  Most  assuredly,  in  the  passage  marked  in  italics,  he 
meant  us  to  understand,  that  the  early  education  of  Sterling  had 
been  negative  in  a  "  religious''^  point  of  view.  His  words  cannot 
fairly  be  construed  to  have  any  kind  of  relation  to  matters  of 
^*  philosophy  and  taste,^^  which  he  now  contends  was  their  only 
reference.  We  are  concerned  to  think,  that  a  writer,  in  many 
respects  so  respectable,  and  who  is  usually  not  deficient  in  can- 
dour, should  permit  himself  to  be  hurried  away  in  the  eagerness 
of  self-defence,  into  assertions  so  unfounded. 

It  appears  then,  conclusively,  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Hare 
was  himself  of  opinion  that  SterUng^s  early  tendencies  had  been 
sceptical;  and  that  there  was  "always,''  even  when  he  had 
adopted  more  or  less  of  Christianity,  a  broad  divergence  in  his 
views,  from  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Hare 
now  asserts,  on  Mr.  Maurice's  autnority  (p.  75),  that  this  was 
not  the  case — that  Sterling  was  a  "  strong  believer"  in  Chris- 
tianity while  at  the  University.  Yet  this  is,  we  think,  quite  com- 
patible with  Mr.  Hare's  own  former  statement  in  his  Life.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  "  Edinburgh  Reviewers"  professed  them- 
selves "  firm  believers"  in  Christianity,  just  as  the  nationalists  of 
Germany  do,  and  as  Sterling  himself  did  in  after  life,  notwith- 
standing his  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ;  which,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  he  considered,  "as  Coleridge  did,  to  be 
thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep  and  lively  Christian  faith,  and 
with  a  full  reception  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church."  (Life  of  Sterling,  p.  ccxxix.)  And,  as  the  biographer 
of  Sterling  does  not  express  any  dissent  from  this  opinion,  might 
we  not  very  reasonably  infer,  that  the  knowledge  of  Sterling's 
views  on  such  material  points,  which  we  cannot  do  Mr.  Hare  Uie 
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injustioe  of  supposing  him  entirely  ignorant  of,  when  he  invited 
Mr.  Sterling  to  take  orders  and  to  be  his  Curate,  would  not  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  offering  any  bar  to  the  accompliabment 
of  his  wish  !  We  have  expressed  a  surprise  whioh  will  oe  shared 
by  others,  at  the  very  synipathizing  and  exculpatory  tone  in  which 
the  author  of  Sterling's  Life  has  spoken  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
subject  of  his  memoir,  and  at  the  praises  which  are  lavished  on 
him  throughout.  We  may  perhaps  be  sadly  bigoted,  and  un- 
enlightened on  such  matters ;  but  we  confess  that  while  we  can 
very  well  understand  that  even  tender  affection  may  exist  between 
a  believer  and  one  who  has  apostatized  from  the  faith,  we  cannot 
understand  that  believer,  when  he  holds  up  his  friend  to  admira- 
tion as  one  whose  opinions  are  leading  to  an  improvement  in  our 
religious  system.  It  is  really  curious  to  contrast  the  tender  way 
in  which  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  Sterling's  infidelity,  and 
refrains  from  condemning  him  in  any  way,  with  the  vehemeuoe  of 
his  denunciation  of  '^orthodox''  opinions.  To  disbelieve  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  to  aide  with  Strauss  and  Carlyle  in 
favouring  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism  or  Atheism,  is  excusable ; 
but  to  be  of  opinion  that  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  Church,  is 
to  hold  *'  a  hateful  Anti-Christian  doctrine.''  (p.  28.) 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  (p,  15)  refers  to  our  question 
whether  Sterling's  negative  views  were  shared  by  certain  oollege 
friends,  to  whom  he  professed  himself  indebted  for  the  foruiation 
of  his  opinions,  and  he  convicts  us  very  satisfaotorily  of  iqjustioe 
and  absurdity,  by  quoting  the  md  of  a  passage  referred  to  by  us, 
(E,  Bi.  XX.  401.)     Our  question  was  found^  on  the  preeeaUnp 

fart  of  the  passage,  which  Mr.  Hare  has  taken  no  notioe  of. 
n  one  passage,  we  are  supposed  to  have  made  Mr.  Hare  respon- 
sible for  the  opinions  of  Paulus  and  Strauss,  whioh  was  certfUDly 
contrary  to  our  real  meaning.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  they 
are  not  amongst  his  representatives  of  the  ^'  better  school" 
of  Theology  in  Germany.  But  we  were  there  speaking  not  of  Mr, 
Hare  exclusively,  but  of  Blanco  White,  Coleridge,  and  Sterling 
also.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  assert,  that  each  of  the  German 
writers  mentioned  was  approved  of  by  each  of  those  English 
writers  referred  to.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Hare  has  so  mis- 
conceived our  meaning,  as  to  assert  that  our  statement  in  this 
place  is  '^  utterly  false,  and  that  the  Reviewer  himself  well  knew 
that  it  was  so."  (p.  83.) 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  pamphlet,  without  any 
further  attempt  to  defend  ourselves  against  Mr.  Hare's  imputft*' 
tions  of  ignorance,  blundering,  false  reasoning,  and  so  forth; 
which  arise  in  many  cases  from  misconception  of  our  meaning, 
f^nd  which  we  ^re  very  w#U  oontent  to  le^ve  to  the  ju^gm^t  of 
intellig^pt  re^dQra* 


II. — TAe  Name  and  Nwnher  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beasts :  uritk 
an  Explanation  and  Application,  In  2  Paorts.  Part  I.  By 
David  Thom,  PA.2>.,  A,M,^  Heidetberg^  Minister  of  Botd 
Street  Chapel^  Liverpool,    London :  H.  B.  Lewis. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  number  and  name  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seasts.  The  author 
is  a  dissenting  minister  of  some  sect :  we  rather  imagine  he  must 
be  a  universaust,  judging  from  the  list  of  his  works  appended  to 
this  volume.  We  have  here  only  half  the  work  contemplated 
bv  Mr.  Thom ;  and  in  it  he  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  stating 
aU  the  various  interpretations  of  the  names  and  number  666, 
while  at  the  close  he  selects  some  words  as  particularly  deserving 
of  attention,  such  as  Lateinos,  and  some  others  bearmg  directly 
on  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  adds  two  of  his  own,  which  are 
apparently  intended  as  a  masked  battery  preparatory  to  an  attack 
on  all  established  churches  and  creeds,  as  antichristian.  The 
author  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  in  puttinff  together 
his  work ;  and  though  his  details  are  much  too  lengthy  ror  the 
general  reader,  his  garrulity  is  amusing  enough  in  paces,  as  he 
takes  every  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know  tne  names  of 
his  private  friends  and  every  possible  particular  about  them.  We 
extract  the  following  note  as  an  illustration  of  our  meaning  :-^ 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  indeed  just  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  finish- 
ing my  work,  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
learned  and  talented  author  of  the  ^  Dissertation.'  He  lives,  I  find,  in 
retirement,  or  rather,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure, 
at  Kennison  Green,  Maghull,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  To  his 
kindness  and  gentleman-like  liberality  of  conduct,  I  confess  myself 
much  indebted.  Several  solutions  he  has  supplied  me  with,  which  had 
previously  escaped  my  notice.  As  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  (referred  to,  by  the  bye,  in  the  '  Autobiography '  of  that 
eminent  person,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22,  and  in  vol.  iii.  p.  114  of  the  edition 
published  by  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  London,  1833),  he  evidently  possesses  in 
no  small  degree  his  honoured  relative's  literary  tastes,  love  of  research, 
and  general  ability.  Concerning  the  facts  of  this  gentleman's  existence, 
of  his  being  my  neighbour,  and  of  his  relationship  to  the  most  learned 
and  able  writer  whom  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  produced,  I  was,  until 
within  the  last  fortnight  (I  write  this,  December  29th,  1847),  entirely 
iffnorant.  Mr.  Clarke  has  honoured  me  with  the  information,  that  the 
1}  Aari  VI}  ^aaiXeia  was  computed  by  him  on  the  rooming  of  Thursday, 
June  1,  1809,  although  not  published  until  1814." — p.  356. 

The  details  which  the  public  prints  have  supplied  about  the 
Pope's  body-linen  are  nothing  to  this, 
imagine  publiahing  such  details  of  a  man  of  whose  veiry  eaustenoe 
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you  have  been  entirely  ignorant  till  within  a  fortnight  I  The 
Messrs.  Jones,  Higginson,  Kewley,  Roe,  Cowan,  Scabrook, 
Waldie,  Mence,  &e.  &c.  &c.,  who  figure  in  this  writer's  pages, 
are,  we  suppose,  or  ought  to  be,  celebrated  characters ;  but  it  is 
our  misfortune  to  be  in  somewhat  the  same  predicament  as  Mr. 
Thorn  himself  was  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  "  Dissertation.'" 
We  were  never  before  aware  of  their  existence.  We  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  influenced  in  these  passing  remarks 
by  any  wish  to  "  burk'"  Mr.  Thom's  book ;  a  wicked  practice 
which  he  attributes  to  critics  in  general,  in  their  dealings  with 
his  productions,  and  which  cannot  be  too  much  i*eprobated. 
We  are  rather  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  work  will 
not  experience  that  disagreeable  fate,  which  is  technically  termed, 
^^ falling  dead  from  the  press;''  that  it  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  Its  biographical  mementos  of  the  author's  innu- 
merable friends  amongst  the  Joneses,  Higginsons,  Smiths, 
Kewleys,  &c.,  is  almost  certain  to  procure  a  sale  amongst  those 
respectable  gentlemen  whose  names  have  thus  had  actually  the 
honour  of  being  "in  print,"  in  genuine,  bondjide,  "pica  type!" 
The  year  1848  will  be  to  numbers  of  these  men  an  eventful  era  in 
their  lives :  Higginson  and  Smith  will  stand  an  inch  higher  in  their 
shoes  henceforth ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Thorn's  work 
will  be  bequeathed  by  many  a  parent  to  his  children,  with  honest 
pride,  as  a  kind  of  heir-loom— a  proof  of  family  respectability. 

m.-^Sertum  Ecclesico :  the  ChurclCs Floioers.  Edinburgh:   Grant. 

London:   Bivingtons. 

This  volume  comprises  a  selection  of  Scriptural  texts,  and  of  the 
poetry  of  our  best  writers,  adapted  to  most  of  the  Festivals  and 
Saints'  days  in  the  year ;  and  a  special  flower  is  assigned  to,  and 
represented  at,  the  beginning  of  each  particular  day.  There  is 
something  rather  fanciful  in  this ;  but  the  volume  is  a  pretty  one, 
and  the  poetry  is  apparently  well  selected.  It  is  published  for  a 
charitable  object — to  obtain  the  means  of  educating  a  young  per- 
son whose  parents  were  formerly  in  affluence.  And  we  can  assure 
our  benevolently-disposed  readers,  that  their  guinea  bestowed  in 
aid  of  this  charitable  object,  will  make  them  all  proprietors  of  a 
tasteful  and  elegant  volume. 

IV. — Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers^  and  ctJier  Poems,  By 
William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun.  Blackwoods  :  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

We  liave  been  much  interested  by  all  we  have  read  of  this  volume 
of  poems,  which  possesses  decidedly  far  more  of  the  fervour  and 
passion  of  true  poetry,  than  any  volume  we  have  perused  for  a 
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considerable  time.  We  gather  from  the  name  of  Aytoun  that 
the  author  is  connected  by  family  associations  with  the  old  and 
romantic  scenes  of  Scottish  history  which  his  muse  delights  to 
pourtray  in  all  their  living  colours.  His  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  Scottish  cavaliers,  as  every  poet's,  of  course,  must  be.  In 
the  introduction  to  one  of  these  poems  on  "  Charles  Edward  at 
Versailles,**'  we  find  the  following  affecting  anecdote  : — 

"  Mr.  Greathead,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  succeeded,  when  at 
Rome,  in  1782  or  1783,  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Charles  Edward ; 
and  being  alone  with  him  for  some  time,  studiously  led  the  conversation 
to  his  enterprise  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  occurrences  which  succeeded 
the  failure  of  that  attempt.  The  prince  manifested  some  reluctance  to 
enter  upon  these  topics,  appearing  at  the  same  time  to  undergo  so  much 
mental  suffering,  that  his  guest  regretted  the  freedom  he  had  used  in 
calling  up  the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  At  length,  however, 
the  prince  seemed  to  shake  off  the  load  which  oppressed  him ;  his  eye 
brightened,  his  face  assumed  unwonted  animation,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  narrative  of  his  Scottish  campaigns  with  a  distinct  but  somewhat 
vehement  energy  of  manner — recounted  his  marches,  his  battles,  his 
victories,  bis  retreats  and  his  defeats— detailed  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
in  the  Western  Isles,  the  inviolable  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
Highland  friends ;  and  at  length  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  terrible 
penalties  with  which  the  chief  among  them  had  been  visited.  But 
here  the  tide  of  emotion  rose  too  high  to  allow  him  to  go  on — ^his  voice 
faltered,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  and  he  fell  convulsed  on  the  floor. 
The  noise  brought  into  the  room  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
who  happened  to  be  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  '  Sir,'  she  exclaimed, 
'  what  is  this  ?  You  have  been  speaking  to  my  father  about  Scotland  and 
the  Highlanders  !  No  one  dares  to  mention  this  subject  in  his  presence.'  " 

With  this  introduction  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Aytoun^s 
poem  on  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles  on  the  anniversary  of 
Cullodcn: — 


"  Take  away  that  star  and  gartei 

Hide  them  from  my  aching  sight : 

Neither  king  nor  prince  shall  tempt  me 
From  my  lonely  room  this  night. 

Fitting  for  the  throneless  exile 
Is  the  atmosphere  of  pall. 

And  the  gusty  winds  that  shiver 

'Neath  the  tapestry  on  the  wall. 

♦  •  •  • 

Fatal  day,  whereon  the  latest 
Die  was  cast  for  me  and  mine^* 

Cruel  day  that  quell'd  the  fortunes 
Of  the  hapless  Stuart  line  I 
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Phantom-like,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Rise  the  grisly  scenes  of  death — 
There  before  me,  in  its  wildness, 

Stretches  bare  Culloden's  heath : 
There  the  broken  clans  are  scatter'd, 

Oaunt  as  wolves  and  famine*eyed| 
Hunger  gnawing  at  their  vitals, 

Hope  abandon'd — all  but  pride — 
Pride — and  that  supreme  devotion 

Which  the  Southron  never  knew^ 
And  the  hatred,  keenly  rankling 

'Gainst  the  Hanoverian  crew. 
Oh,  my  God !  are  these  the  remnants. 

These  the  wrecks  of  the  arrav, 
That  around  the  royal  standard 

G^ther'd  on  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  deep  Glenfinnan's  valley, 

Thousands  on  their  bended  knees. 
Saw  once  more  that  stately  ensign 

Waving  in  the  northern  breoBe  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Hark !  the  bagpipe's  fitful  wailing : 

Not  the  pibrodi  loud  and  shrill, 
That  with  hope  of  bloody  banquet, 

Lured  the  ravens  from  the  hill; 
But  a  dirge  both  low  and  solemn. 

Fit  for  ears  of  dying  men, 
Marshall'd  for  their  latest  battle, 

Never  more  to  fight  again. 
Madness — ^madness  I  why  this  shrinking  7 

Were  we  less  inured  to  war 
When  our  reapers  swept  the  harvest 

From  the  field  of  red  Dunbar  ? 
Bring  my  horse,  and  blow  the  trumpet! 

Call  the  riders  of  Fitz-James : 
Let  Lord  Lewis  head  the  column  1 

Valiant  chiefs  of  mighty  names-— 
Trusty  Keppoch  I  Stout  Glengarry  ! 

GaUant  Gordon  I  Wise  Lochiell  !— 
Bid  the  clansmen  hold  together. 

Fast,  and  feU,  and  firm  as  steel  I" 

We  wish  that  space  would  permit  us  to  quote  more  of  this  fine 
poem.  But  what  has  been  said  will^  we  trust,  induce  the  reader 
to  open  the  book  when  he  meets  with  it,  and  Mr.  Aytomi  needs 
no  more* 
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V. — The  Path  qflAfe.    London :  Maaters. 

A  SIMPLY  and  beautifully  written  Allegory,  in  which  the  course 
of  various  classes  of  Clmstiand  is  pourtrayed.  This  little  book 
seems  adapted  for  circulation  amongst  young  persons  of  some 
little  education ;  it  is  scarcely  suited  to  the  labouring  class. 

VI. — Loci  Communes.  Oommon-Plaeee  ddivered  in  the  Ohapel  of 
Chrisfs  College^  Cambridge.  By  0.  A.  Swainsok,  M.  A.y  a/M 
A.  H.  Weattislaw.     London:  Parker. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  series  of  short  Essays,  chiefly  on 
religious  subjects*  It  is  very  pleasing  and  healthy  in  its  tone, 
and  free  from  all  party  bias,  while  it  inculcates  sound  doctrine  on 
various  points,  though  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Essays  preoludd 
any  very  profound  discussion. 

VII. — V Animal  Amante;  or^  The  sofd-loving  God.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Very  Bee,  J.  B.  Pagani,  Provincial  of 
(he  Order  of  Charity  in  England.    London :  Bums. 

This  is  a  very  respectable  book  of  religious  reading,  suited  to 
the  taste  of  pious  persons  in  the  Roman  communion.  It  presents 
no  features  which  distinguish  it  from  the  common  run  of  such 
books.  There  is  much  m  it  which  is  exactly  what  is  found  in 
similar  books  written  by  persons  of  widely  different  religious 
opinions  from  that  of  the  author,  intermingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  that  kind  of  **oh!''  and  "ah!""  style,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Romish  writers ;  and,  as  usual,  copiously  interlarded  with  edifying 
anecdotes  of  the  saints,  which  one  involuntarily  distrusts  as  one 
reads  them.  Anecdotes  are,  indeed,  a  staple  commodity  in  Romish 
books  of  devotion,  and  assertions  on  matters  of  fact  like  the 
following : — 

**  Jesus  has  placed  his  beloved  Mother  on  a  throne  of  glory,  elevated 
far  above  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  at  his  own  right  hand.  There,  seated 
as  a  queen,  clothed  with  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  having  in  her  hand 
a  brilliant  diadem  of  twelve  stars,  with  the  moon  for  her  footstool,  she 
now  enjoys  the  clearest  vision,  the  nearest,  the  fullest  participation  of 
the  glories  of  her  Divine  Son." — p.  227. 

Here  are  certain  facts  very  minutely  detailed,  even  to  the 
number  of  stars  which  adorn  the  Virgin  Mary^s  diadem.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  Mr.  Pagani  has  learnt  all  this,  or 
whether  he  lays  claim  to  special  revelation  on  the  subject.  We 
are   bound   to  presume  that   statements  on  so  grave  a  point 
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would  scarcely  be  thrown  out  without  any  authority  whatever. 
If  then  the  statement  is  believed  to  be  true,  where  are  the  proofs 
of  its  truth  ? 

We  cannot,  for  our  own  part,  admire  the  devotional  phraseology 
of  this  volume,  such  for  instance  as  : — 

"  O  my  Jesus,  transfix  my  heart  and  my  inmost  soul  with  the  dart 
of  Thy  love !  Make  me  to  languish  with  desire  after  Thee,  my  life, 
and  aspire  continually  after  Thy  lieavenly  tabernacles,  that  /  may  enjoy 
Thee  eternally  with  Thy  blessed  Mother^  and  all  thy  Angels  and  Samts." 
— p.  58. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  addresses  are  in  the  worst 
possible  tone — inaeed,  almost  revolting  to  Christian  feeling. 

Mr.  Pagani  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  in  such  temis  as  are 
distinctlv  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  teaches  us  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  sin  was  only  once  offered.  The  contrast 
presented  by  the  following  passages  is  very  striking : — 


**  He  (Jesus  Christ)  was  pleased 
to  establish  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  in  which  is  renewed  every 
day  in  his  Church  the  same  sacri" 
Jice  which  he  o£fered  on  the  Cross, 
and  will  be  continued  to  the  end 
of  time,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  •  .  •  •  upon  our  altars  He 
makes  the  same  oblation  without 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

"Who  can  describe  the  glory 
and  holiness  of  our  altars  upon 
which  is  dally  accomplished  the 
great  mystery  which  was  consum- 
mated at  Golgotha  ?  We  offer  each 
day,  the  very  same  Victim  which 
was  offered  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Cross.  We  possess  constantly  in 
our  temples  a  Mediator  .  .  •  who, 
for  the  sitis  of  the  people,  offers 
Himself  to  the  Father,  holy,  inno- 
cent, undefiled  .  •  •  This  is  the 
oblation  which  appeases  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  reconciles  the  world  to 
HimJ* — Anima  Devota,  pp.  169, 
170. 

It  is  to  lan^a^e  like  that  of  Mr.  Pagani  that  the  Church  of 
England  refers  m  the  Slst  Article,  where  ^'  the  sacrifices  of  Masses, 


"  Christ  is  entered  into  heaven 
itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  us  :  nor  yet  that 
he  should  offer  himself  of  ten^  as  the 
high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy 
place  every  year  with  blood  of 
others ;  for  then  must  he  often 
have  suffered  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world  :  but  now  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  .  .  .  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
We  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.** 

'*  This  man,  after  he  had  ofiTered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins,** 

**  By  one  offering  he  hath  pcr- 
fectedfor  ever  them  that  are  sanc^ 
tified:* 

"  Without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission.*'— Hebrews  ix.  24 
—28;  X.  10—14;  ix.  22. 
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in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  and  guiU^ 
are  declared  to  be  *^  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits.*^ 
Mr.  Pagani's  doctrine  really  substitutes  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass^ 
as  the  salvation  of  the  world,  for  that  of  the  Gross,  though  the 
latter  is  nominally  admitted. 

VIII. — The  Order  of  Confirmation^  &c.    By  the  Hev.  Henry 
HopwooD,  M.A.^  &c,     London  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  Manual  on  Confirmation,  which 
not  only  contains  suitable  devotions,  but  very  considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  history  of  this  rite,  and  its  practice  in  the  primitive 
Church. 


IX. — The  History  of  a  Family;  or,  Beligion  our  lest  Support. 

London :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  books  which  make  us  wonder  how 
well-meaning  people  can  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  put 
together  the  most  utterly  common-place  circumstances  and  con- 
versations, and  then  imagine  that  they  are  doing  good.  The 
book  is  one  which  a  school-girl  might  have  written. 

X. — SmitKs  Canadian  Gazetteer^  Sfc.     Toronto  :  Bowsell. 

London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

This  work  will  be  found  very  useful  by  emigrants  to  Upper 
Canada,  comprising  as  it  does  a  great  mass  of  statistics  and  local 
intelligence,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  Gazetteer.  Post-offices, 
distance-tables,  stage  and  steam-boat  fares,  hotels,  tolls,  prices  of 
lands,  nature  of  soik,  climate,  &c.,  are  all  ingredients  in  this  com- 
pilation, the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  testing,  but 
which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  will  doubtless  be  welcomed 
by  many  emigrants. 

XI. — Roman  Forgeries  and  Falsifications ;  or^  An  Examination  of 
Counterfeit  and  Corrupted  Records;  with  especial  reference  to 
Popery.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Gibbings,  M,A.     London : 
Petheram. 

This  volume,  which  appears  from  the  Preface  to  have  been  com- 

!)osed  several  years  since,  comprises  a  critical  survey  of  the 
brgeries  of  documents  purporting  to  be  of  Apostolic  antiquitv^ 
on  some  of  which  Bomish  aoctrines  or  practices  have  been  made 
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to  rest  ere  now.  The  Epistle  of  Ab^arus,  of  the  Vimn  Mary, 
and  other  documents,  are  criticized  with  very  considerable  learn- 
ing and  research  ;  but  we  think  the  work  is  somewhat  overloaded 
with  quotations;  nor  can  we  agree  with  the  author  in  all  his 
conclusions. 

XII. — The  Four  Gospels^  with  Annotations.  By  the  Right  Bee, 
John  Lonsdale,  />.Z>.,  Bishop  of  Lichfietd^  and  ike  Vm^ 
William  Hale  Hale,  M.A,^  Archdeacon  of  London.  Lon- 
don: Bivingtons. 

These  Annotations  take  their  origin,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  a 
projected  Oommentary  on  the  Bible,  which  was,  many  years  Bince, 
under  contemplation  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  but 
which  was  subsequently  abandoned.  The  Editors  of  that  in- 
tended work,  have  now  given  to  the  world  a  portion  of  their 
ori^nal  undertaking,  on  their  own  responsibility. 

These  Annotations  are  intended  to  aid  ordinary  readers  of 
some  little  education,  in  their  study  of  the  Gospels ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  very  well  calculated  for  their  purpose.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  same  plan  carried  further  out,  and  to  have  an 
annotated  Testament,  in  a  cheap  form,  for  circulation. 

xiii. — The  Search  after  Infallibility.  Remarks  on  the  Testimony 
of  the  Fathers  to  the  Roman  Doamas  of  Infallibility.  By  J.  H. 
Todd,  />./>.,  (kc.     London:  retheram. 

This  volume  contains  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  passages 
from  the  Fathers  adduced  by  a  Bomish  Priest,  named  OXlJonneD, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  some  time  since,  in  support  of 
the  Komish  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  Dr.  Todd  has  carefully 
examined  all  these  quotations,  which  he  shows  to  bo  taken  at 
second-hand  from  the  work  of  Messrs.  Berrington  and  Kirk ;  and 
he  has  very  effectually  demoh'shed  the  whole  of  Mr.  C^Conneirs 
arguments.  The  tone  of  the  inquiry  throughout  is  exactly  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

xiv. — Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  DJ).^ 
LL,D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vol.  vi. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works  before  us,  will, 
we  suspect,  excite  more  interest  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  its  effect  on  ourselves.     It  comprises  a 
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86rie6  of  Sermons  delivered  by  Ohalmers  at  various  periods,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry  till  its  conclusion,  and  it  is 
curious  to  trace  the  growth  and  development  of  his  verv  peculiar 
style.  In  those  Sermons  which  were  aelivered  about  the  period 
when  he  first  became  known  to  the  public  at  large  as  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  preacher,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  bis  subjects,  and 
in  his  mode  oi  treating  them,  which  renders  them  wholly  unlike 
any  other  discourses  that  we  have  seen.  They  refer  to  all  the 
political  and  social  events  of  the  day,  with  a  familiarity  and  a 
vigour  of  illustration,  which  would,  we  suspect,  in  any  English 
congregation,  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  with  amazement.  In 
places,  his  Sermons  are  all  but  jocose.  We  must  really  cfioie 
some  passages  irom  a  discourse  which  he  preached,  complaining 
of  the  amount  of  secular  business  pressing  on  the  ministers  of 
religion. 

"  I  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  narrative. 

"  Among  the  people  of  our  busy  laud,  who  are  ever  on  the  wing  of 
activity,  and,  whether  in  circumstances  of  peace  or  of  war,  are  at  sJl 
times  feeling  the  impulse  of  some  national  movement  or  other,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  Uiat  a  series  of  transactions  should  be  constantly 
flowing  between  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  and  its  distant  provinces. 
There  are  the  remittances  which  pass  through  our  public  offices  from 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  Government  to  their  relations  at 
home.  There  are  letters  of  inquiry  sent  back  again  from  their  rela- 
tions. There  is  all  the  correspondence,  and  all  the  business  of  draughts, 
and  other  negotiations  which  come  upon  the  decease  of  a  soldier  or 
sailor.  There  is  the  whole  tribe  of  hospital  allowances.  There  is  the 
payment  of  pensions,  and  a  variety  of  other  items,  of  which  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  kept  no  register.  ....  So  it  is.  The  minister  is  the  organ 
of  many  a  communication  between  his  people  and  the  offices  in  Lon- 
don^— and  many  a  weary  signature  is  exacted  from  him,  and  a  world  of 
management  is  devolyed  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  instead  of  sitting,  like 
his  fathers  in  office,  surrounded  by  the  theology  of  present  or  of  other 
days,  he  must  tarn  his  study  into  a  counting-room,  and  have  his  well- 
arranged  cabinet  before  him,  fitted  up  with  its  sections  and  its  other 
conveniences  for  notices  and  duplicates,  and  all  the  scraps  and  memo- 
randa of  a  manifold  correspondence." 

"  But  the  history  does  not  stop  here.  The  example  of  Government 
has  descended,  and  is  now  quickly  running  through  the  whole  field  of 
private  and  individual  agency.  The  negotiation  of  the  business  of 
prise-monies  is  one  out  of  several  examples  which  occur  to  me.  The 
emigration  of  new  settlers  to  Canada  is  another.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  act  of  Governnient  authorizing  the  agents  in  this 
matter  to  fix  on  the  Clergy  as  the  organs,  either  for  the  transactions  of 
their  business,  or  the  conveyance  of  their  information  to  the  people  of 
the  land.     But  they   find   it  convenient  to  follow  the  example   of 
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Government,  and  have  accordingly  done  so,  and  in  this  way  a  mighty 
host  of  schedules,  and  circulars,  and  printed  forms,  with  long  hlank 
spaces,  which  the  minister  will  have  the  goodness  to  fill  up  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  come  into  mustering  competition  with  the 
whole  of  his  other  claims  and  his  other  engagements.  It  is  true  that 
the  minister  in  this  case  may  decline  to  have  the  goodness — but  thea 
the  people  are  apprized  of  the  arrangement ;  and  trained  as  they  hire 
been  too  well  to  look  up  to  the  minister  as  an  organ  of  civil  accommo- 
dation, will  they  lay  siege  to  his  dwelling  house,  and  pour  upon  him 
with  their  enquiries.  ..." 

"  When  a  patriotic  fund,  or  a  Waterloo  subscription,  blazes  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  nation's  munificence  and  a  nation's  gratitude  before  the 
public  eye,  who  shall  have  the  hardihood  to  refuse  a  single  item  of  the 
bidden  co-operation  that  is  expected  of  him  ?  Surely,  such  a  demand 
as  this  is  quite  irresistible  ;  and,  accordingly,  from  this  quarter  too,  a 
heavy  load  of  consultations  and  certificates,  with  the  additional  singu- 
larity of  having  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  money,  and  the  keeping  of  it 
in  safe  custody,  and  the  dealing  out  of  it  in  small  discretionary  parcels, 
according  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  parties — all,  all  ii 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  already  jaded  and  overborne  minister." 

**  But  the  greater  number  of  these  employments,  it  may  be  thought, 
originated  in  our  state  of  war ;  and  now  that  war  is  at  an  end,  they 
will  cease  with  the  winding  up  of  the  old  system !  Oh  I  no,  my  bre* 
thren  :  this  great  event  which  has  brought  peace  to  the  whole  country, 
has  brought  no  peace  to  the  minister.  In  some  unlucky  hour  or  other 
the  Secretary-at-War  seems  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  and  to  have  supplied  him  with  the  mis- 
chievous hint  of  how  vastly  convenient  a  set  of  people  were  we 
ministers.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  exact  account  of  the  matter ; 
but  this  much  I  know,  that  some  such  hint  has  been  giveuy  and  that 
the  hint  is  most  assuredly  acted  on — for  the  practice  has  now  fairly  got 
in,  when  the  right  man  cannot  be  found  for  doing  any  piece  of  pro- 
vincial business,  just  to  hinge  it  all  upon  the  minister.  Ay,  my  bre« 
thren,  and  should  you  hear  of  your  minister  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
qualifications  of  hawkers  and  spirit  dealers,  and  of  certifying  accord- 
ingly, you  must  just  put  it  down  among  the  first-fruits  of  that  precious 
system  which  has  lately  been  devised,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeful 
perseverance,  for  conducting  the  matters  of  our  home  administration." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  curious  style  of  preaching.  We 
cannot  of  course  regard  it  as  a  good  model ;  but  it  is  most  singular; 
and  much  of  the  volume  is  in  the  same  style,  though  qn  various 
subjects.  In  the  earlier  discourses,  there  is  a  remarlotble  defi- 
ciency in  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
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XV. — Epitome  of  Alison* 8  History  of  Europe^  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1815.     Blackwoods  :  Edinburgh  and  London. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schook  and  young  per- 
sons, and  it  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
interest  is  sustained  throughout,  and  enough  of  detail  is  given  to 
impress  the  more  important  facts  on  the  memory.  We  rejoice  to 
see  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Alison'^s  labours  thus  brought,  in  some 
measure,  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

XVI. — Outlines  of  English  Literature.  By  Thomas  B.  ShAw,  B.A.y 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Ly- 
ceum of  8t.  Petersburg.     London:  Murray. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  supplied  a  desideratum  in  English  Literature. 
His  book  contains  a  brief  but  satisfactory  sketch  of  all  the  great 
English  writers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial  summary,  and 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  all  libraries.  We  cannot  say  much  for 
the  author''s  views  on  religious  points. 

XVII. — t.  The  Trial  of  Creation^  and  other  Poems.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  BiRKETT,  A.M.  Oxford  :  John  Henry  Parker. 
1848. 

2.  ITie  Sea  King^  a  Metrical  Romance^  in  Six  Cantos  ;  unth  Notes^ 
historical  and  illustrative.  By  J.  Stanyan  Bigg.  London  : 
Whittaker.    Ulverston:  Soulby.  1848. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleasing  to  contemplate  our  own  benevolence, 
and  the  sympathy  which  we  now  so  largely  bestow  on  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  community ;  and  if  we  doubt  the 
extent  of  that  benevolence,  or  the  intensity  of  that  sympathy,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  public  press,  and  we  shall  soon  be  satis- 
fied. Look  at  the  volumes  before  us  :  a  series  of  mercantile  and 
financial  misfortunes,  added  to  the  recurring  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  aggravated  by  a  series  of  revolutions  abroad,  and  an 
excessive  quantity  of  rain  at  home,  has  reduced  our  working 
classes  to  great  distress.  In  this  dilemma,  it  has  occurred  to 
Messra.  Birkett  and  Bigg  that  the  best  way  of  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  working  classes  is  to  furnish  them  with  remunera- 
tive labour  as  printers'*  devils.  Fired  with  this  glowing  thought, 
they  have  each  of  them  perpetrated  a  volume  of  poetry  ! 

"  The  Trial  of  Creation '    is  a  very  poor  afiair,  in  our  opinion ; 
but  some  of  the  smaller  poems  are  rather  pretty  than  otherwise. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  writers  as  MeoBrs,  Biricett  and 
Bigg  do  not  understand,  that,  although  verses  may  do  very  well 
for  an  album,  or  may  be  praised  by  kind-hearted  friends  and 
neighbours,  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  they  are  suited  far  the 
eye  of  the  public. 

Mr,  Bigg  is  far  the  more  ambitious  of  these  two  writers. 

This  young  aspirant  for  poetic  fame  informs  tm,  that  he  wm 
eighteen  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  and  nineteen  when  he  published 
it ;  so  that  he  must  be  about  twenty  now.  He  is  therefore,  m 
trust,  not  too  old  to  learn ;  and  we  certainly  advise  him  to  letra 
many  things  before  he  publishes  a  second  poem ;  amongst  the 
subjects  we  would  recommend  especially  to  his  notioe,  are,  the 
proper  use  of  words,  composition,  rhythm,  time,  and-^if  he  would 
not  find  our  list  too  comprehensive,  we  would  add, — modesty  and 
common  sense.  Let  him  be  particular  in  his  study  of  ^^  Master 
Shakspeare  C^  let  him,  moreover,  study  the  writers  of  other  lands, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Let  him  break  in  his  Pegasus,  and 
cure  it  of  its  ugly  trick  of  kicking,  lest  he  meet  with  the  fate  of 
the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton. 

We  will,  however,  give  him  one  drop  of  comfort :  we  do  not 
give  a  decided  opinion ;  all  we  say  is,  that  Mr.  Bigg,  if  he  wiD 
divest  himself  of  the  delusion  that  he  is  a  poet  now,  may  possiUy 
become  one  hereafter. 

XVIII. — The  Haimted Man^  and  the  GhosCs  Bargain;  a  Faneg 
far  Christmas  Time,  By  Oharlks  Dickens.  London : 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  1 848, 

The  present  tale  has  a  more  directly  religious  bearing  than  Mr. 
Dickcns'*s  preceding  publications  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  trace  in 
tho  works  of  such  a  man  the  gradually  increasing  acknowledgment 
— a  verbal,  formal  acknowledgment,  we  mean, — of  those  great 
truths  which  alone  can  render  man  wise  or  happv. 

Throughout  all  his  writings,  there  has  alwavs  been  a  pervading 
atmosphere  of  pure  natural  religion ;  but  the  more  decidedly 
Christian  character  has  developed  itself  more  of  late  years.  To 
pass  over  the  Sketches,  many  of  which  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  been  written  by  one  who  was  not  a  Christian  at  heart ; 
tho  light  in  which  the  clergyman  is  represented  in  Pickwick  is  a 
clear  symptom  of  the  autnor'*s  feelings ;  the  more  so,  as  he  is 
introducea  as  it  were  gratuitously,  and  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  story. 

It  is,  however,  in  ''  The  Haunted  Man  ^  that  we  have  dearer 
indications  of  positive  as  well  as  practical  Christianity.  Not  only 
does  the  whole  story  warn  us  to  be  kind  and  true  to  others,  ana 


contented  in  our  own  hearts ;  not  only  are  we  taught  throughout 
that  even  those  very  things  whioh  appear  curses  are,  when  rightly 
understood,  blessings,  so  that  to  he  bereaved  of  them  would  be 
itself  a  curse ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  is — in  few 
words,  it  is  true,  but  still  dearly  and  emphatically-^nuide  the  centre 
of  love,  the  source  of  joy,  ana  the  mainspring  of  hope  and  life. 

XIX. — Lecture  Sermons^  preached  in  a  Country  Parish  Church. 
j&y  William  NiND,  if. -4.     London:  Hatchard.     1849. 

The  many  who  have  read  the  first  volume  of  these  Sermons, 
will  welcome,  no  doubt,  with  joy,  the  appearance  of  the  second. 
There  are  indeed  few  Sermons  uiat  are  readable,  and  fewer  still 
that  are  preachable:  we  do  not  understand  the  fact,  but  fact 
it  is.  Mr.  Nind'^s  Sermons  possess  both  these  merits;  and 
those  of  the  second  volume  are  even  plainer  and  simpler  than 
their  predecessors :  they  have  not  so  much  originality ;  but  the 
style  IS  more  flowing.  Still,  however,  there  is  at  times  a  want 
of  fluency  and  absence  of  rhythm,  which  freouently  hurt  the  ear, 
even  when  the  judgment  is  pleased,  especially  in  the  openings  of 
the  Sermons  in  the  first  volume :  and  though  the  diction  is  simple, 
it  is  not  always  Saxon  enough.  In  our  opinion,  no  writer,  espe* 
cially  the  author  of  Sermons  intended  for  a  country  parish,  is  at 
liberty  to  use  a  word  derived  from  any  other  source  where  one 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Teutonic  without  inelegance  or  obscurity. 
The  volume,  however,  has  high  though  unpretending  merits;  with- 
out  entering  into,  or  even  touching  upon,  or  alluding  to  the  ques- 
tions which  agitate  the  Church,  Mr.  Nind,  simply  and  unoDtru- 
sively,  without  fear  or  favour,  endeavours  to  expound  the  most 
important  and  practical  doctrines.  Thus  the  eflicacy  and  the 
responsibility  of  baptism  are  admitted,  though  not  placed  as  pro- 
minently as  we  should  wish ;  thus  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  clearly  put  forward  ;  thus  the  necessity  of  personal  holi- 
ness and  the  certainty  of  future  judgment  are  continually  insisted 
on.     We  recommend  both  volumes  most  heartily. 

XX. — Liber  Precum  PulUcarum^  Ordo  Administrandw  Ccence 
Domini^  Catechismm  Ecclesiw  Anglicance^  Psalterium.  Londini : 
Impensis  Joannis  Gulielmi  Parkeb,  in  vice  dicto  West 
Strand,  mdcccxlviii. 

Veby  well  and  neatly  got  up,  and  does  great  credit   to    the 

fublisher.     Every  Englid^man  going  abroad  should  have  a  copy, 
ts  study  and  use  in  Latin  might  perhaps  exercise  an  influence  m 
leading  the  minds  of  some,  who  are  now  in  comparative  darkness, 
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to  a  taste  for  purer  and  higher  things,  and  might  tend  to  disen- 
gage them  from  their  superstitions  by  showing,  that  the  renunci- 
ation of  Romish  errors  does  not  lead  to  infidelity.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  does  not  exist,  in  this  country,  a  single 
institution  where  converts  from  the  errors  of  Rome  may  find 
refuge,   and   receive  instruction  and  discipline  at    that  critical 

[)eriod  when  soul  or  body  are  often  one  or  both   irrecoverably 
ost  from  the  want  of  some  fostering  hand  to  cherish  and  to 
guide. 

XXI. — A  Catechism^  compiled  and  arranged  far  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.  J5y Edward  B.Ramsay,  M.A,^F.RM.E.^  Incumievt 
of  Si.  John  the  Evangelist^  Edinburgh^  and  Dean  of  the  Dioem. 
Fifth  Edition.     Edinburgh:    Grant.      London:    Bivingtons. 

1848. 

This  excellent  little  volume  has  reached  a  fifth  edition ;  we  trust 
that  it  may  obtain  a  fiftieth.  It  is  sound  and  clear,  the  great  re- 
quisites in  such  a  work.  We  advise  every  parent  or  teacher  to 
possess  themselves  of  it :  it  is  pre-eminently  good. 


XXII. — Every  Child'^s  History  of  England.    By  Miss  Corner. 

London:  Dean. 

A  MOST  pernicious  book ;  we  are  in  doubt  whether  tlio  autho- 
ress be  a  papist  or  an  infidel. 


XXII T. — 1 .  Thoughts  in  Verse^from  a  Village  ChirchmaTCs Note-Bod. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Childs  Clarke,  M.A.  Oxford: 
Parker.     1848. 

2.  The  Triple  Judgment ;  or^  The  Origin  of  Evil.     By  Ethel- 
MUND,  a  Saxon  Bard.     London  :  Shaw.     1848. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  the  Bard  '^  Ethelmund,^^  do  not  rise  beyond 
mediocrity  as  poets. 

The  illustrations  of  the  first  volume  are  exceedingly  tasteful, 
and  deserve  a  better  fate,  with  the  exception  of  a  grotesque  figure 
apparently  intended  to  represent  the  ideal  of  a  Village  Ohurcb- 
man.  It  is  a  very  fat  friar — fatter  than  any  we  ever  beheld  in 
those  lands  where,  some  years  since,  friare  had  the  opportunity  of 
growing  fat.  The  original  must  assuredly  have  been  a  portrait 
of  Friar  Tuck.  The  verses  themselves  are  utterly  devoid  of  any 
merit  of  any  kind. 

As  to  the  resuscitated  Ethelmund,  we  strongly  advise  him  to 
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return  to  his  grave,  and  remain  there.  We  cannot  imagine  how 
even  a  man'^s  own  vanity  could  lead  him  to  employ  such  a  com^ 
position  for  any  other  use  than  that  of  lighting  fires. 

XXIV. — Kinffs  of  England.  A  History  far  Taung  Children^  London: 

Mozley  : — and  Masters.     1848. 

A  v£RY  well  written  volume — sound  and  moderate  in  its  prin- 
ciples both  of  Church  and  State — decided  throughout,  but  never 
ofrensive ;  though  Dunstan  and  Becket  are  treated,  perhaps,  too 
tenderly,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  praised  rather  too  strongly. 
The  book  was  much  wanted,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  the  au£or 
for  having  done  real  service  to  the  rising  generation. 


XXV. —  The  Words  from  the  Cross.  A  Series  of  Lent  Sermons^ 
By  W.  H.  Andebdon,  M.A.y  Vicar  of  St.  MargareCs. 
Leicester.     London:  Pickering.     Leicester:  Cropley.     1848. 

We  have  seldom  been  so  much  pleased  with  any  course  of  Ser- 
mons as  with  these — they  are  simple,  loving,  earnest,  real.  Reality 
is  a  quality  too  frequently  wanting  in  such  collections — a  quality, 
indeed,  the  absence  of  which  renders  the  vast  majority  of  able 
Sermons  almost  totally  inefiicient.  The  little  volume  before  us  is 
equally  suited  for  the  closet  and  the  pulpit — for  devotional  or 
didactic  use.  We  have  been  delighted  not  only  by  the  unaffected 
beauty  of  the  work  taken  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  manner  in  which, 
on  delicate  and  difficult  questions,  exactly  the  right  thing  is  said, 
without  one  shade  or  one  line  too  much  or  too  little.  The  follow- 
ing passage  meets  our  eye  on  opening  the  book  :— 

"  What  were  our  early  years  ?  Were  we  sheltered  in  a  holy  home, 
and  did  we  break  through  the  enclosure  that  should  have  guarded  our 
purity  ?  Was  the  early  dew  of  our  baptism  scorched  up  by  the  glare 
of  sin,  and  unrenewed  by  faith  and  prayer  ?  Did  we  forfeit  our  pri- 
vileges before  we  became  awake  to  them  ? 

**  Again :  what  have  been  our  latter  years  ?  Have  we  walked  on 
blindly,  missing  opportunities,  neglecting  warnings,  stopping  our  ears 
against  invitations,  amusing  our  listless  spirits  with  every  trifle  upon 
the  road,  admiring  our  fancied  selves  because  ignorant  of  our  real  selves, 
falling,  perhaps,  into  more  grievous  depths  of  sin,  going  clean  contrary 
to  the  express  will  of  God,  and  doing  that  for  which  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  Glory  came  to  die  ? 

"  Father,  forgive  us,  for  we  knew  not  what  we  did  I  We  were  blind. 
There  were  upon  our  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales.  We  knew  nothing  of 
ourselves  nor  of  Thee.  The  present  was  our  home.  We  had  no  eyes 
but  for  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal.    The  spiritual,  the 

VOL.  XI. —  KO.  XXI. — MABCH,  1849.  P 
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eternal  world  was  to  ns  as  tlioogh  it  were  not.  Thy  PlreMnoe  wis 
shrouded  from  us :  we  were  under  eclipse.  No  wonder,  tben»  that  we 
walked  in  darkness,  knew  not  what  we  did,  where  we   stood,  whithei 

our  wayward  feet  were  conveying  us." 

The  passage  is  rather  too  long  to  quote ;  it  merely  exemplifies 
the  style  ana  tone  of  the  whole  work.  The  manner  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  peculiarly  delighted  us, 
stinting  her  of  none  of  that  honour  and  reverence  which  is  her 
due,  yet  sternly  denouncing  the  sin  of  Mariolatry. 

XXVI. — Brief  Sketch  of  Human  Nature  in  Innocency.  By  the  Bev. 
W.  GuRDEN  MooAE,  M.A.y  Vicar  of  Ashckby^  JLincolnshire. 
London:  Painter.     1848. 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  volume,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  thing  in  it  either  very  new  or  very  striking. 

We  extract  a  sentence,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  style : — 

'*  The  powers  we  now  possess  are  naturally  incapable  of  such  nice 
discrimination  as  to  resolve  into  their  elements  the  severalities  of  which 
our  being  consists." — p.  64. 

xxvii. — Journal  in  France  in  1845  and  1848,  Jkc.  By  Tito- 
MAS  William  Allies,  itf.il.,  <&(;.     London:  Longmans. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  much  interest,  and,  we  confess, 
with  still  more  regret.  The  position  and  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  author  forbid  us  to  express  fully  the  uneasiness  which  we 
feel  in  regard  to  himself;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Allies,  in  his 
anxiety  (we  presume)  to  promote  what  he  thinks  more  just  and 
tolerant  views  of  Romanism,  describes  that  system  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  effect  is  calculated  to  be  extremely  injurious.  There  is 
much  in  the  volume  which  betokens  (we  will  not  say  an  unsettled 
mind,  but)  a  mind  which  is  strangely  reconciled  to  practices  and 
theories  which  have  been  justly  disapproved  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  tendency  of  the  volume  is,  we  think,  adverse  to 
the  English  Church  and  favourable  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 
It  is  throughout  a  pane^ric  on  Romanism  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  work  in  many  parts  might  have 
been  the  production  of  a  Romanist.  Take  the  following  passage 
as  an  instance  : — 

"  The  sun  shines,  though  we  are  blind  to  its  rays.  Wisdom  utters 
her  voice  in  the  streets,  though  none  listen  to  her.  Now  incomparably 
the  most  important  facts  in  the  Roman  Church  are  those  which  ooncem 


not  merely  a  member  of  it,  but  the  whole  communioB,  e.  g,  its  extent, 
its  doctrine,  its  internal  discipline,  its  vital  principle,  and  its  generative 
and  expansive  power.  If  under  these  heads  we  consider  the  Roman 
Church,  taking  it  merely  as  a  fact,  like  the  British  monarchy,  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  work  of  art,  no  discovery  of  genius,  no  scheme  of 
philosophy,  physical  or  metaphysical,  earthly  or  heavenly,  no  history  of 
human  deeds  in  doing  or  in  suffering,  no  political  constitution,  no 
scientific  confederacy,  no  association  of  monarchs  or  of  peoples,  no  past 
or  present  civilieation,  nothing  about  which  men  have  wearied  them- 
selves in  research  and  discussion,  is  so  worthy  of  patient  thought  and 
humble  consideration  as  is  that  communion  7  The  following  are  a  fbw 
reasons  for  the  above  observation  : — 1.  The  Roman  Catholic  heirarchy 
depends  on  the  pope  as  its  centre  of  unity,  and  as  the  divinely -appointed 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth.  From  him  all  its  bishops  receive  canoni- 
cal institution,  that  is,  the  grant  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,"  &c.'— pp.  356, 
357. 

Then  the  author  proceeds  to  state  the  nmnberB  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  continues  thus :— * 

**  Here  then  is  one  spiritual  empire,  stretching  over  all  the  continents 
of  the  earth,  entering  into  so  many  various  nations  utterly  diffetent  in 
manners,  language,  origin,  and  temper.  This  empire,  though  out- 
numbered in  some  few  of  these  nations  by  other  Christian  communions, 
yet  has  no  one  other  over  against  it,  equally  wide-spread,  united,  and 
claiming,  like  it,  universality.  And  its  functions,  though  necessarily 
exercised  in  this  world,  sometimes  in  friendship  with,  sometimes  in 
opposition  to,  the  civil  power,  have  to  do  exclusively  with  man's  rela- 
tions to  the  unseen  world.  So  that  it  is  strictly  in  this  aspect  a  '  king- 
dom of  heaven*  on  earth,  whose  several  members  hold  together  by  their 
common  union  with  their  chief." — p.  361. 

The  author  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  Estatica  and  the  Addolorata,  and  other  Bomish 
miracles.  .  On  the  whole  we  must  say  decidedly,  that  we  deem 
the  work  most  offensive  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  unfit  for 
the  perusal  of  its  members.  It  may  be  pktced  in  the  same 
category  as  Froude^s  Remains,  or  Mr.  F.  Faber^s  work  on 
Foreign  Scenes.  Mr.  Allies  will  be  charged  by  many  persons 
with  being  a  Romanist ;  and  we  know  not  how  he  can  be  defended 
by  any  one.  Books  of  this  kind  were  bad  enough  ei^ht  or  ten 
years  ago ;  but  after  all  that  has  passed  they  are  really  mtolerable. 
We  deeply  regret  to  be  compelled  to  use  such  strong  language, 
but  we  deem  it  a  positive  duty  to  warn  our  readers  against  this 
most  objectionable  work. 
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xxvrii. — Sacred  Latin  Poetry ^  chiefly  Lyrical^  selected  and 
arranged  for  Use;  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  i9y  Bichahd 
Chenevix  Trench,  M.A.^  ^c. 

A  VERY  pleasing  and  well-selected  series  of  Latin  poetry  com- 
mencing with  St.  Ambrose  and  Prudentius,  and  continued  to 
the  present  age.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  English 
notc^,  and  biographical  notices  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Alost 
of  the  fine  old  hymns  and  proses  of  the  Roman  Church  find  a 
place  in  this  selection. 

XXIX. — The  Inheritance  of  Evil ;  or^  The  Consequence  of  Marry- 
inff  a  deceased  Wiffs  Sister.     London :  Masters. 

The  object  of  this  tale  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title.  It 
pourtrays  in  a  forcible  way  the  social  evils  arising  from  such 
unhallowed  connexions  as  it  alludes  to.  The  writer  makes  terrible 
work  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  tale,  when  a  series  of  cata* 
strophes  demolish  (with  one  exception)  all  the  characters  in  the 
piece. 

XXX. — Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse;  Critical^  JSxpositaryy  and 
Practical;  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  being 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1848.  By  Chhistopuee 
Wordsworth,  J9.J9.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  d'c.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

The  present  times  are  teeming  with  events  which  almost  compel 
the  mind  to  seek  for  their  solution  in  the  pages  of  prophecy  ;  so 
that  such  works  as  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s  are  calculated  to  supply  a 
want  which  is  very  generally  felt.  It  is  true  that  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  commentators  arc  already  in  circulation ;  but 
any  thing  which  proceeds  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  pen  on  this 
awfully  interesting  subject,  is  certain  to  be  worthy  of  diligent 
perusal.  The  volume  before  us,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  another 
comprising  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  with  much  critical  appa- 
ratus, is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  interpretation  of  that  obscure  and 
sublime  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  It  comprises  a  full  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  the  author  rejects  as  incon- 
sistent with  Scripture  and  the  general  belief  of  Christians,  though 
it  was  held  by  some  of  the  early  fathers.  The  subjects  of  the 
genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  are  also  treated 
with  much  care  and  learning ;  and  its  relation  to  the  canons  of 
Scripture,  its  doctrinal  finality  (which  is  argued  as  conclusive 
against  the  advocates  of  rationalistic  and  Romish  development),  and 
the  symbols  employed  in  it,  are  also  the  subjects  of  well-considered 


discussion.  To  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  Exposition  itself 
would  be  impossible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  regards  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  the  two  beasts,  the  author 
adopts  generally  that  which  has  been  the  prevalent  view  amon^t 
the  opponents  of  Bomanism ;  while  he  does  not  accept  the  doctnne 
which  marks  1 260  days  as  the  symbol  of  an  equal  number  of 

! rears.     We  anticipate  an  extensive  circulation  for  this  able  and 
earned  volume. 

XXXI. — The  Acts  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  Considered^  in  a 
Series  of  DiscaurseSy  Sfc.  By  Henry  Stretton,  M,A.y  St. 
Mary  Magd.  Hatty  Oxford^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hixon.  Lon- 
don :  Masters. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Mary  Magdalen  with  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  and  with  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (mentioned  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  St.  Luke),  is  one  of  very  hiffh  interest,  and 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  many  a  learned  treatise 
before  now.  The  early  Church  was  divided  on  the  question ;  but 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  after  weighing  the  evidence, 
pronounced  in  the  affirmative,  caused  that  view  to  be  adopted 
generally  in  the  Western  Church  up  to  the  Beformation.  At 
that  period  opinion  again  became  divided  ;  and  although  the  Ser* 
vices  of  the  Church  of  Bome  decidedly  support  the  notion,  the 
great  body  of  her  learned  men  have  as  decidedly  denied  it.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  a  full  and  carefully  digested  analysis  of 
the  arguments  on  this  question ;  and  it  proceeds  to  consider  the 
Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  St.  Au- 
gustine did,  i.e.  as  identifying  the  Magdalen  with  two  others 
.  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  who  are  usually  considered  as  distinct 
persons  from  her.  Unquestionably  this  provides  fuller  materials, 
and  a  much  more  remarKable  combination  of  circumstances  than 
the  opposite  theory ;  and  Mr.  Stretton  has  availed  himself  of  the 
advantage  thus  afforded,  to  produce  a  series  of  discourses  which 
are  of  unusual  interest,  and  combine  much  sound  argument, 
with  much  practical  and  devotional  exhortation.  We  have  been 
highly  gratified  by  the  tone  of  all  that  we  have  read  of  the  work, 
and  especially  with  its  cordial  and  unmistakeable  spirit  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England. 

xxxii. — Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Money.  Delivered 
be/ore  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution* 
By  John  Gray.     London :  Longmans.     Edinburgh :  Black. 

The  author  of  this  volume  appears  to  be  at  least  thoroughly 
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satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his  views :  indeed,  his  eonfidence 
appears  to  us  somewhat  excessive  ;  but,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that 
this  country  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  miluons  a  year 
beyond  what  is  needful,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  if  his  theoricB 
are  correct,  they  will  be  very  thankfully  accepted  by  the  people 
of  England.  His  plan  includes  an  alteration  in  the  present 
monetary  system.  He  would  make  labour  the  standard  of  value; 
would  constitute  the  pound  note  the  unit  of  our  monetary  system, 
and  fix  its  value  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  would  render  the 
value  of  all  coins  or  their  weight  fiuctuatins.  He  would  also 
establish  National  Banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
carrying  out  this  system,  by  which  '*  Proportionate  production 
would,  m  these  lands,  become,  and  for  ever  continue  to  be,  the 
unfailing  Cause  of  Demand,  and  that  ad  infinitum.^  We  must 
be  excused  for  being  rather  incredulous  as  to  the  beneficial  effdcts 
of  such  vast  schemes  as  this,  involving  a  revolution  in  our  wfade 
monetaiy  system. 

xxxni.— Godfrey  Davenant  at  CoUeqe.     By  the  Rev.  W.   E. 

Heyoate,  M.A.     London:  Masters. 

The  readers  of  the  former  part  of  Qodfrey  Davenant  will  be  glad 
to  peruse  this  continuation  of  that  interestinff  tale,  in  which  the 
hero  is  carried  through  his  residence  at  the  university.  We 
have  here  a  lively  description  of  the  characteristic  dangers,  temp- 
tations, advantages,  and  pleasures  of  a  college  life  at  Oxford, 

XXXIV. — NdsorCs  Companion  for  the  Fatts  and  Fsrtivala  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Abridged^  with  Notee^  by  J.  Potndkr, 
Esq,     London :  Painter. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  with  some  degree  of  doubt  on  abridg- 
ments of  works  so  justly  esteemed  as  that  of  Nelson  on  the  Fasts 
and  Festivals ;  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  work  before  us, 
Mr.  Poynder  appears  to  have  very  fairly  represented  the  sense  of 
his  author,  and  to  have  produced  a  very  excellent  and  unexcep- 
tionable book.  The  catechetical  form  of  the  original  is  certainly 
an  obstacle  to  its  popularity,  and  this  form  is  changed  in  Mr. 
Poynder's  Abridgment. 

XXXV. — Demoniacal  Possession:  its  Nature  and  Cessation.  An 
Essay  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Woodward,  M.A.^  formerly 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin^  Curate  Assistant  of  Feihard, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel. 

Ik  this  ingenious  and  learned  dissertation,  Mr.  Woodward  main- 
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tains  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  against  the  theories  of 
those  who  would  resolve  the  phenomena  described  in  the  Gospels 
under  that  term,  into  the  results  of  ordinary  physical  causes. 
He  also  labours  to  establish  the  position,  that  the  Evil  Spirit  was 
permitted  to  resort  to  this  fearful  mode  of  tormenting  his  victims 
m  an  eminent,  and  indeed  unique  degree,  during  the  period  of 
our  Lord'^s  ministry,  and  that  these  impersonations  of  himself  and 
of  his  evil  angels  partook  of  the  nature  of  imitative  parodies  of 
the  Incarnation  itself.  Simius  Dei  Diabolus  is  a  true  saying,  and 
it  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Woodward  the  idea  which  he 
has  since  developed  with  considerable  ability  in  his  Essay.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  with  his  research^;  but 
perhaps  an  argument  against  the  theory  may  be  alleged,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelists  do  not  represent  demoniacal  possession 
as  a  new  thing^  nor  do  we  hear  any  expression  of  surprise  from 
the  mouth  of  those  who  are  witnesses  of  it. 

Mr.  Woodward  may  confirm  his  opinions  on  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  angels  (p.  14),  by  the  observation  of  Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol. 
i.  iv.  3) ;  and  his  remark  on  the  two  opposite  kingdoms  of  Christ 
and  Satan  become  more  forcible,  when  the  words  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  quoted  according  to  their  true  reading — in  the  singular 
and  not  plural — '^  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.'^  (Bev.  xi.  15.) 

We  specially  reconmiend  for  perusal  pp.  40 — 50  of  this  Essay, 
on  the  personality  of  the  Evil  opirit  and  his  ministers ;  a  doc- 
trine too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
present  day. 

XXXVI. — The  Bamatmt  Version  of  the  Gospel  according  to  8t. 
John^  from  M8S,  preserved  in  Trinity  College^  Dublin^  and  in 
the  BthliotKkpie  da  Roi^  Paris^  Ac.  By  William  Stephen 
GiLLY,  2>.2?.,  Canon  of  Durham.     London:  Mui^y. 

Dr.  Gilly  has  in  this  volume  presented  the  Public  with  the 
results  of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Version  of  Scrip- 
ture anciently  in  use  among  the  Waldenses,  and  has  published  the 
text  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  with  various  readings,  prolegomena, 
and  fac-similes.  The  work  appears  to  be  very  carefully  executed ; 
and  the  Version  itself,  Dr.  Gilly  ascribes  to  the  32th  century. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
published  remains  of  the  Bomaunt  language. 

xxxvii. — Discourses  on  the  Life  of  Christ;  or^  The  principal  Events 
inthepersonalHi^oryoftheBedeemer.  BytheJSev,WiLHAMDK> 
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Burgh,  M.A.^  &c.     London:   Bivingtons.     Glasgow:  Ogle. 
Dublin :  McGlashan. 

The  little  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  expository  dis- 
courses on  all  the  chief  events  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  includ- 
ing all  those  which  the  Church  commemorates  in  her  fasts  and 
festivals.  We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  great  familiarity 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  evidenced  in  every  page  of  these  Ser- 
mons ;  and  we  have  been  much  gratified  with  all  that  we  have 
perused  of  the  volume.  Mr.  De  Burgh  appears  to  take  a  firm 
and  consistent  course,  avoiding  extremes  on  either  side  ;  and  his 
spirit  as  a  Churchman  is  most  reverential.  In  point  of  style,  we 
snould  l^y,  that  his  sentences  are  sometimes  rather  too  long, 
which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  meaning  less  easily  disoem- 
ible  than  might  be  wished. 

XXXVIII. — 1.  Original  Letters  relative  to  the  English  Reformatum^ 
&c.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society.  By  tne  Bev.  Hastings 
BoBiKsoN,  2>.Z>.,  ibc.     Cambridge :  Pitt  Press. 

2.  The  Zurich  Letters^  <t;c.  Edited  for  the  Parker  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Bobinson,  />./>.     Cambridge  :  Pitt  Press, 

These  volumes,  comprising  as  they  do  a  great  mass  of  corre- 
spondence from  persons  of  all  classes  of  society  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  all  bearing  on  the 
Reformation  of  the  English  Church,  are,  of  course,  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  history,  many  of  them  having  never 
been  published  before.  To  the  general  reader,  they  will,  as 
a  body,  be  not  peculiarly  attractive  ;  but  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  its  main  facts,  they  will  be  very  interesting.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  have  perused  the  whole  of  this  correspondence, 
but  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  valuable.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  kmd  of  thing  which  may  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  we  must  extract  the  following  graphic  account  by  a 
foreigner  of  a  visit  to  the  Palace  at  Salisbury  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Jewell : — 

"  Although  the  whole  of  the  city  belongs  to  the  Bishop,  his  domestic 
arrangements  delighted  me  more  than  any  thing  else.  His  palace,  in 
the  first  place,  is  so  spacious  and  magnificent,  that  even  sovereigns  may, 
and  are  wont  to  be  suitably  entertained  there,  whenever  they  come  into 
these  parts.  Next,  there  is  a  most  extensive  garden,  kept  up  with 
especial  care,  so  that  in  the  levelling,  laying-out,  and  variety,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  A  roost  limpid  stream  runs  through 
the  midst  of  it,  which,  though  agreeable  in  itself,  is  rendered  much  more 
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pleasant  and  deb'ghtful  by  (he  swans  swimming  in  it,  and  the  abundance 
of  fish,  which  (the  Bishop)  is  now  causing  to  be  enclosed  in  an  iron 
lattice-work.  After  having  most  courteously  saluted  me  on  the 
following  day,  he  turned  to  his  attendants,  and  *  let  the  horses,'  he  said, 
'  be  saddled  and  bridled,  and  take  this  guest  of  mine  a  hunting.'  Ac- 
cordingly, having  taken  our  dogs  with  us,  when  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  game  was  wont  to  hide,  we  pursued  two  deer  which  we  had 
discovered,  both  of  which,  before  they  were  worn  out  with  running,  the 
dog  with  incredible  swiftness  quickly  came  up  with,  and  easily 
caught,  and  brought  them  to  the  ground.  *  *  *  The  Bishop,  indeed,  I 
perceive,  does  not  take  much  delight  in  this  kind  of  amusement." 

*'  On  the  21st  of  July  we  rode  into  the  country  with  a  large  retinue, 
as  the  bishop  said  he  would  show  me  something  that  would  astonish  me. 
When  I  saw  the  cavalcade  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  '  Why,'  said  I, '  is 
not  Josiah  Simler  a  witness  of  this  ?  or  Bullinger  ?  or  indeed  any 
Zuricher  ?  For  as  to  Peter  Martyr,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  all  your 
circumstances.'  '  I  wish,'  he  replied,  '  all  these  worthy  men  were  here.' 
'  But  what  do  you  think  they  are  now  doing  V  '  Perhaps,'  he  said, '  they 
have  finished  their  dinner,  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  Martyr  in  his  elbow 
chair.'  When  we  had  gone  on  a  little  further,  he  very  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  the  whole  character  and  bearing  of  the  neighbourhood.  *  There,' 
says  he,  stretching  out  his  arm, '  was  formerly  Old  Sarum  ;  there  are  the 
mounds  which  you  can  distinguish  even  now,  and  there  the  ramparts. 
And  there,  in  another  place,  there  was  a  camp  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
of  which  there  are  the  vestiges  before  us.'  At  length  we  arrived  at  the 
place  which  Jewell  had  particularly  wished  me  to  visit,  and  respecting 
which  I  should  hesitate  to  write  what  I  have  seen,  unless  I  could  con- 
firm it  by  most  approved  witnesses  •  ♦  •  •  I  beheld,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive plain,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  in  a  soil  which  appeared  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  nature  of  [the]  stones  or  rocks,  I 
beheld,  I  say,  stones  of  immense  size,  almost  every  one  of  which,  if  you 
should  weigh  them,  would  be  heavier  than  your  whole  house.  The 
stones  are  not  heaped  one  upon  another,  nor  even  laid  together,  but  are 
placed  upright,  in  such  a  way  that  two  of  them  support  a  third."— 
Zurich  Letters,  pp.  150 — 153. 

Dr.  Bobinson  appears  to  have  taken  very  great  care  in  editing 
this  curious  collection  of  Letters. 


XXXIX. — The  Life  and  Times  of  King  Alfred  the  Great.    By  the 
Bev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C,L*y  4^c,     London :  Bell. 

To  some  readers  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Giles  proceeds  in 
this  work,  viz.j  that  of  making  the  contemporair  historians  relate 
the  events  in  their  own  language,  will  be  unsatisfactory.  It  will 
appear  to  them  that  such  a  mode  of  writing  affords  less  prospect 
of  a  generally  accurate  view  of  history,  than  a  careful  induction 
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from  the  facts  supplied  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  subject ;  and 
possibly  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  Yet  we  confess  thai 
we  think  there  is  a  great  feeUng  of  satisfaction  in  perusing  the 
very  expressions  of  contemporary  writers.  There  seems  more  of 
reality  m  it ;  and  less  exercise  for  an  inventive  imagination.  The 
Life  of  Alfred  before  us  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  Dr.  Giles  has 
evidently  taken  much  pains  with  it. 

XL. — Poetry^  Past  and  Present.  A  Collection  for  Bk>einf-dag 
Beadinff  and  Amusement.  By  the  Editor  of  Church  jPoeiry,  Se. 
London:  Mozley. 

We  have  been  charmed  by  every  page  of  this  OoUection  that 
we  have  read.  Its  Editor  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  all  our  poets ;  and  has,  in  these  pages,  woven  from  them  a 
garland  of  the  richest  flowers.  We  especially  recommend  the 
volume  to  young  persons. 

xLi. — Thoughts  on  the  Character  and  History  of  NehemiaA.  By 
the  Bev.  Heney  Woodward,  M.A.^  formerly  of  Corpus 
Christi  College^  Oxford^  Sector  ofFethard.    London :  Hatchard. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  little  work  is  already  so  well 
known  as  an  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and  practical  writer,  that  any 
recommendation  of  ours  must  be  unnecessary  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  his  work.  The  volume  before  us  bears  the  impress  of 
the  author'^s  mind  very  distinctly.  It  connects  a  series  of  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  reflections  with  the  events  of  Nehemiah^s  histoiy. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ^^  shy- 
ness "^ — ^a  subject  rarely  treated  of ;  and  the  remarks  on  ^^  ex- 
tempore prayer^  seem  extremely  judicious  and  sound. 

xLii. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sanctification  Considered^  in 
Eight  Sermons^  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  eu  tie 
Bampt&n  Lecture  for  the  year  1848.  By  Edwabd  Gabbabp 
Marsh,  M.A.^  Canon  of  Southwell^  Vicar  of  Aylesford,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,     London :  Seeleys. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  work  might  well  furnish  subject- 
matter  for  a  long  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  theological 
views  propounded  in  it ;  with  a  considerable  part  of  which,  speak* 
ing  generally,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  concurrence. 
There  are,  however,  indications  herein,  some  merely  external^  and 
some  of  a  more  vital  character,  of  a  certain  tendency,  at  least,  to 
undervalue  those  elements  of  the  Church's  life,  which  constitute 
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her  the  viiihle  piDar  of  the  faith.  We  trust,  howerer,  that  this 
tendency  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Theology  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 
He  18  obviously  possessed  with  an  excessive  dread  of  so-called 
High-Churchmanship ;  a  dread  which  manifests  itself,  for  instance, 
in  the  invariable  writing  of  "  our  Lord,^'  with  a  small  "  P — "forrf,'' 
&c.,  and  in  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  recognise  the  real  spiritual 
efficacy  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  holy  sacraments,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Marsh 
does  aver  (p.  196) — 'Hhe  aid  of  the  Church  is  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable m  the  process  of  our  sanctification ;  and  of  that  aid 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  forms  an  essential,  and  a 
principal  part.*'  Afterwards,  he  says,  that,  to  believers,  "  as  bap- 
tism is,  to  them,  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  also  is  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  to  them^  a  communion  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood.'*^ 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  apprehend  perfectly  the  nature  of 
Baptism :  for,  on  page  152,  we  find  him  say,  *^  How  often  have 
we  known  the  mere  act  of  baptism  relied  upon,  as  a  sufficient  test 
of  discipleship,  without  aue  regard  to  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  alone  constitutes  a  true  Christian,^  &c.  Now  here  it  seems 
implied  that  baptism  need  not  he  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it  either  is  that  work^  in 
the  case  of  infants,  or  else  a  mere  carnal  form,  one  of  those  ordi- 
nances, concerning  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  '^  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not.*"  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  adults,  the  real  grace  of 
baptism  cannot  be  conveyed,  unless  the  baptized  person  believes 
with  the  heart  to  righteousness;  but  in  the  case  of  children, 
it  is  obvious,  that  umess  baptism  be  a  mere  legal  form  equiva- 
lent to  Jewish  circumcision,  grace  must  he  convevcd.  Mr. 
Marsh  adds  a  note  on  this  objectionable  passage,  wnich  rather 
tends  to  darken  the  matter  than  otherwise ;  for  he  says,  '*  The 
intricate  questions,  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism, do  not  fall  within  the  compass  oi  the  present  inquiry  :^ 
strange  language,  surely,  and  moreover  at  variance  with  the  text ; 
for  adult  baptism,  at  least  in  Christian  countries,  is  now  so  rare, 
that  those  condemned  for  making  the  mere  *•  act  of  baptism^'' 
a  test  of  discipleship  can  surely  not  be  held  to  have  referred 
to  any  thing  but  **  infant  baptism.""  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
baptism  is  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  of  all  tests  of  Church- 
discipleship,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Marsh 
intends  by  his  censure.  If  he  means  to  say,  that  all  who  have 
received  grace  as  children  in  baptism  have  not  kept  it;  that  many, 
from  subsequent  fallings  away,  do  not  in  a  true  sense  pertain  to 
the  Church  of  God,  we  are  of  course  ready  to  re-echo  his  convic- 
tion. His  language  with  regard  to  the  other  sacrament,  too 
(p.  152),  seems  studiously  obscure :  he  censures  those  who  attach 
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a  literal  signification  to  our  Lord'^s  declaration,  ^^  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,"*^  &c. ;  but  he  leaves  us  in  doubt 
ivhether  he  condemns  those  who  would  prove  Transubstantiatioa 
by  this  text,  or  those  who  would  apply  it  in  any  but  a  figurative 
sense  to  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Of  all  such  ambiguities  we  are  bound 
to  express  our  disapproval ;  but,  having  done  thus  much,  we  hate 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  Bampton  Lecture 
before  us  confers  no  little  honour  upon  its  author.  His  views  of 
Justification  and  Sanctification  are  essentially  sound  and  correct 
Thus  he  says  (p.  171),  '^  Let  us  look  to  the  Bible  itself,  that  «e 
may  discern  what  is  the  plan  devised  by  Almighty  wiisdom  for 
bringing  back  a  sinner  to  God,  and  training  him  gradually  up  to 
that  per/ectio)iy  from  which  he  has  fallen,  and  to  which  he  is  invited 
to  return  !  That  plan  consists  of  tti>o  parts :  and  it  is  in  disjoin- 
ing these  parts  tnat  all  the  errors  of  Christians  on  this  vitil 
question  essentially  originate,  and  by  which  they  are  sustained. 
Those  two  parts  are,  first,  reconciliation ;  secondly,  sanctification. 
When  these  two  works  are  fully  accomplished,  ana  have  produced 
their  true  effect,  then,  and  not  before,  is  attained  the  great  end  of 
all,  which  is  perfect  salvation.  The  reconciliation  to  God,  which 
is  the  first  and  greatest  need  of  a  sinner,  was  once  for  all  effected 
by  our  blessed  lledeemer  upon  the  cross.  It  teas  effiscUd^  but  not 
applM.^"^  Mr.  Marsh  goes  on  to  show,  how  justifying  faith  alone, 
that  is,  a  faith  which  works  by  love,  of  which  perfect  trust  and 
humility  are  the  main  characteristics,  can  apply  this  reconciliation 
to  ourselves.  He  says  (p.  177),  ^*  In  the  humble  and  confiding 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  (the  Christian)  applies  for  justification, 
and  obtains  it,  his  sanctification  also  is  begun ;  for  that  state  of 
mind  is  essentially  a  holy  state,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
his  heart  C  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  sanctification  is  a 
gradual  progress  towards  perfection,  which  however  can  never- be 
attained.  On  this  subject  he  says  (p.  205),  '^  The  purest  saint 
on  earth  may  be  purer  still ;  the  holiest,  holier ;  the  best  love  may 
be  improved ;  the  liveliest  devotion  invigorated.'^ 

We  must  confess^  however,  that  while  we  consider  Mr.  Marsh  a 
statements  to  be  in  the  main  orthodox,  and  assert  with  him  the 
priority  of  Justification  to  Sanctification,  we  think  he  has  missed 
the  whole  truth  from  his  inattention  to  the  great  question  of  Infant 
Baptism.  We  hold,  that  the  faith  of  Ghrist'^s  Church  in  bringing 
the  child  to  the  font,  together  with  the  passive  receptivity  of  the 
child,  represent  and  virtually  constitute  that  justifying  faith, 
which  reconciles  the  recipient  of  baptismal  grace  to  Gh>d,  and 
makes  him  or  her,  verily  and  indeed,  a  member  of  Christ,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingoom  of  heaven.  We  do  not  think,  tiiat 
this  justification,  or  seal  of  Ood's  pardon  and  reconciliationi 
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is  accompanied  by  absolute  sanctification ;  no,  that  has  only 
commenced;  the  seed  of  divine  life  has  been  implanted;  it  may 
grow  and  bear  fruit,  if  it  be  duly  watered,  or  it  may  wither 
away. 

The  Eight  Sermons  before  us  have  all  considerable  merits. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  very  clearly  and  strikingly  described  the  original 
lory  and  happiness  of  man,  and  has  treated  the  question  of  the 
all  most  satisfactorily.  He  has  proceeded  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  that  fall  in  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race.  He  has 
tnen  set  forth  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  examined 
the  various  attempts  made  by  the  Pagan  world  to  approach  God 
without  the  direct  aid  of  his  revelation.  Then,  he  has  traced  the 
erroneous  views  of  sanctification  held  by  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
which  have  further  prevailed,  to  no  slight  extent,  within  the 
Christian  also.  And,  finally,  he  shows  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
justification  through  faith  in  Christ,  is  the  oriein  of  sanctification 
m  the  Christian  soul ;  and  that  sanctification  itself  is  a  perpetual 
pi  ogress  in  faith  and  love  towards  perfection ;  which,  however,  can 
never  be  attained,  whilst  we  are  wanderers  here  on  earth,  though  it 
must  be  constantly  aimed  at,  and  striven  after. 

xLiii. — The  Scottish  New  Generation;  or^  The  Reaction.  J9y  Hugh 
Scott,  Esq.     London :  Saunders  and  Otley.     1848. 

This  is  a  remarkably  curious  pamphlet,  written  in  a  tone  of  fervid 
eloquence,  in  which  the  writer,  despite  the  name  on  the  title-page, 
adopts  throughout  the  editorial  We,  and  in  one  passage  seems  to 
indicate  that  his  essay  is  reprinted  from  some  Scotch  Keview.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  we  must  confess,  that  the  self-conceit  breathing 
from  many  passages  is  not  a  little  offensive  to  our  eyes.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  so  much  of  which  we  heartily  approve,  and  with 
which  we  thoroughly  concur,  that  we  can  scarcely  adopt  the  tone 
of  harsh  censure.  Mr.  Scott^s  main  object  seems  to  be,  to  induce 
the  Episcopalian  aristocracy  of  Scotland  to  come  forward,  as  the 
leaders  and  regenerators  of  the  Scottish  people ;  but  he  also 
zealously  advocates  the  formation  of  Home  Missionary  Societies ; 
and  has  indeed  a  word  of  admonition  for  all  classes  and  all  Church 
communions.  We  subjoin  a  characteristic  passage,  in  which  our 
Author  admonishes  the  so-called  Free  Kirk : — 

'*  We  cannot  but  feel,"  he  says,  '*  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  historical  descendants  of  our  old  enemies,  the  Covenanters.  We  are 
addressing  noble  foes.  Every  inch  of  ground  have  we  contested  through- 
out broad  Scotland — every  mountain,  every  glen,  every  hamlet,  has 
been  the  arena  of  our  combat.  Success  has  been  various — fierce  has 
been  the  conflict :  both  have  had  their  martyrs  and  dying  confessors ; 
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both  their  saints,  their  fathersi  their  devotetfi.  At  length  the  stem  aai 
gloomy  CoveDant  triumphs.  She  becomes  the  national  creed;  thi 
Church  becomes  a  small  and  insignificant  minority :  yet  she  retains  her 
nationality.  She  loudly  and  clamorously  protested  against  the  Act  of 
Union.  She  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  usurped  authority  in 
glorious  Fifteen.  The  blood  of  her  sons  fertilized  the  field,  sad 
drenched  the  scaffold.  She  burst  like  a  torrent  of  the  mountain  it 
Forty-Five  ;  she  yielded  alone  to  numbers.  The  last  charge  at  Cal- 
loden  was  her  death-knell.  She  fell,  but  she  fell  gloriously — tme  to 
her  country  and  her  king— tme  to  the  nationality  of  Scotland.  She  it 
the  nineteenth  century  preaches  a  new  creed — a  creed  which  her  fiithm 
knew  not — a  creed  more  ennobling  in  its  influences  than  all  the  homn 
of  war  ;  majestic  in  its  character ;  ancient  in  its  pedigree  ;  lof^y  in  coa- 
ception  ;  replete  with  proud  aspirings  and  noble  daring ;  eonnectingtk 
broken  links  of  Scotland's  history  ;  adorned  with  all  the  pageantry  of 
the  past ;  shedding  a  bright  ray  over  the  most  disastrous  epochs  of  our 
national  history;  and  telling  us  what  a  future  will  be.  The  creed, 
indeed,  is  childishly  simple — ^peace,  mercy,  and  truth.  X^et  us  banidi 
the  seventeenth  century  from  memory  I  Erase  its  records  for  ever ! 
Let  us  no  longer  talk.  The  steeds  are  prancing,  the  bugle  is  sounding 
the  advance.  The  Crusaders,  varied  indeed  in  guise,  under  variom 
leaders — speaking  different  tongues,  yet  animated  by  the  same  hopes— 
the  Crusaders  are  there.  Their  mission  is  no  earthly  one.  It  is  no 
earthly  Jerusalem  they  desire  to  conquer.  It  is  to  rescue  their  fallen 
country  from  the  iron  rule  of  a  foreign  usurper."  (We  presumey  heresy.) 
"  The  infidel  is  trembling ;  he  feels  his  doom  is  sealed  ;  his  reign  ii 
over.  His  fate  is  written  on  the  walls  of  the  capitol.  His  foes  have 
united.  In  the  agony  of  despair  he  awaits  the  last  charge.  He  waveit, 
he  sinks,  he  flies  ;  he  seeks  a  foreign  shore ;  he  looks  for  a  stranger*! 
land  to  confiscate,  to  devastate,  to  ruin.     Scotluid  is  free." 

Here  we  have  enthusiasm  at  least  on  the  rieht  aide.  We 
have,  too,  brilliant  and  graphic  eloquence ;  a  litue  too  dnunatie 
perhaps,  but  altogether  worthy  of  admiration.  But  setting  aside 
this,  we  admire  Mr.  Scotfs  principle^,  and  we  delight  in  his 
warmth  of  heart.  May  he  elevate  many  smother  scion  of  ancient 
lineage  to  an  equal  standard  of  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  true 
Church  of  Scotland ! 


xLiv.—  Woman ;  the  Help  Meet  for  Man.  By  Adolphe  Monod, 
Professor  of  Tlieohgy  at  Montavhan,  From  the  French.  Bf 
Elizabeth  Maria  Lloyd.     London :  Allan.     1849. 

A  HARMLESS,  and,  indeed,  rather  interesting  volume.  We  dis- 
cern nothing  very  ori^nal  in  it ;  but  old  and  familiar  truths  are 
lovingly  realized.  It  is  well  that  such  works  should  receive  their 
due  snare  of  praise. 


xhv.— The  Life  of  Chrisiians  during  the  First  Three  Centuriei  of 
the  Church ;  ieing  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Chwrch  History.  By 
Dr.  Ghb.  Ludw.  Conard.  TransUxtedfrom  the  German.  By 
the  Bev.  Leopold  J.  Berkays.    Edinburgh :  Clark. 

An  exceedingly  useless  volume,  at  least  to  members  of  the  English 
Church,  though  it  may  not  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  verv 
ignorant  Berlinese  ;  ignorant,  that  is,  of  the  elements  of  Church 
history.  It  seems  free  from  rationalism,  though  dedicated  to  such 
a  man  as  Neander,  among  others,  and  manifestly  proceeds  from 
one  of  that  ^'  pietist  school,^^  who,  by  condemning  the  arts  and 
the  rightful  use  of  this  world,  have  almost  done  as  much  as  the  infi- 
dels themselves  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  this  volume  could  be  of  any 
use  to  the  English  reader. 


XLVi. — Friends  and  Fortune ;   a  Moral  Tale.    By  AtfVA  Har- 
riet Drury.     London:  Pickering.     1849. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  tale  which  raises  higher  expectations 
of  its  authoress  s  future,  than  this  of  Miss  Drury^s.  It  is  at  once 
amusing  and  instructive,  genial  and  healthful :  it  breathes  through- 
out the  soundest  Church  principles  and  feelings,  and  evinces  a 
grasp  of  mind  of  a  most  uncommon  character,  which  may  achieve 
great  things.  Miss  Drury  has  previously  given  a  small  volume  of 
poems  to  the  world,  bearing  evidence  of  cultivated  taste,  real 
powers  of  pathos,  and  general  poetic  ability.  This  tale  rises,  we 
think,  to  a  higher  level.  We  shall  not  forestal  the  pleasure  of 
our  readers,  \vnoiii  we  recommend  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
volume,  by  giving  any  abridgment  of  the  plot.  One  passage 
we  shall  quote,  however,  the  description  of  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Leyden, 
which  is  quite  ^^  after  our  heart,""  and  will,  we  suspect,  win  the 
affections  of  many  of  those  who  peruse  our  pages  : — 

**  The  Vicar  was  an  old  man,  but  still  vigorous;  his  spare  firame  was 
slightly  bent  with  age,  but  his  active  and  temperate  habits  had  left  him 
his  faculties  unimpaired ;  and  his  bright  grey  eye,  though  it  had  lost  its 
power,  still  retained  its  intelligence  and  penetration.  His  dress  was 
that  of  the  olden  time  ;  his  silver  hair  sprinkled  with  powder,  an  old.- 
fashioned  coat  with  large  pockets,  silk  stockings  and  buckles ;  nor 
could  any  remonstrance  or  entreaty  persuade  him  to  admit  the  smallest 
innovation  on  any  of  these  antiquated  articles.  Indeed,  to  have  done 
so  would  have  destroyed  a  picture,  and  a  real  picture  he  appeared,  in 
Margaret's  eyes,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  of  carved  walnut,  with  the 
firelight  beaming  on  his  benevolent  features,  and  on  the  sunny  curls  of 
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Rosy,  seated  on  his  knee.     Every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know.  Gold- 
smith's Country  Clergyman,  and  that  beautiful  simile  quoted  at  the  head 
of  my  chapter;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  seen  it  exemplified.     It 
was  so  here :  the  'eternal  sunshine'  was  stamped  on  that  white  head 
and  gentle  mouth  ;  it  emanated  in  every  action,  and  beamed  in  every 
glance.     From  the  days  of  his  childhood  he  had  walked  with  his  God ; 
he  and  his  religion  had  grown  up  together ;  he  had  lived  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pillar  and  the  cloud,  and  grown  old  by  the  bank  of 
Jordan  ;  waiting  for  his  appointed  time,  with  his  loins  girt  up  for  action, 
and  his  lamp  trimmed  and  bright.     In  the  words  of  the  unconsciously- 
eloquent  Bunyan,  ^  He  had  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  the  best  of 
books  was  in  his  hand  ;  the  law  of  truth  was  written  on  his  lips  ;  the 
world  was  behind  his  back  ;  he  stood  as  if  he  pleaded  with  men,  and  a 
crown  of  gold  did  hang  over  his  head.'     Mary  Leyden,  the  Vicar's  only 
daughter,  was  one  of  those  gracious  womanly  beings  that  are  di£B[cult  to 
describe,  from  possessing  no  one  prominent  characteristic,  nor  aspiring 
to  any  ;  but  whose  presence  is  felt  wherever  they  move,  from  the  bless- 
ings they  scatter  around  them.     Her  features  were  pleasing,  her  figure 
graceful ;  she  had  that  simple  lady-like  manner  that  invariably  creates 
respect,  and  a  sweet  gentleness  of  voice  and  expression  that  at  once  made 
its  way  to  Margaret's  heart.     The  room  was  old-fashioned,  but  commo- 
dious ;  the  shelves  were  stored  with  books  of  all  kinds,  for  our  Vicar 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  literature,  as  well  as  a  sound  divine,  and  had  both 
an  eye  and  an  ear  for  whatever  was  excellent,  whether  of  sight,  sound* 
or  conception.  He  had  one  little  weakness — must  we  confess  it  ? — he  was 
fond,  very  fond,  of  his  snuff-box ;  and  certainly  contrived  to  indulge  in  that 
untidy  luxury  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  others  as  possible.    In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  he  patronized  this  particular  branch  of  the  incom- 
prehensible happiness  produced  by  that  too  popular  weed,  did  he  frown 
upon  all  its  kindred,  condemning  alike  the  humble  clay  tube  of  his  old 
sexton,  and  the  delicate  exotics  preserved  from  vulgar  eyes  in  Fer- 
dinand's cigar-case.     He  could  prove  to  any  one,  we  do  not  exactly 
know  how,  that  there  was  an  immense  difference  between  the  two. 
'  Snuff,  Sir,'  he  would  say, '  clears  the  brain — smoking  stupefies  it;'  and 
as  the  clearness  of  his  own  was  a  standing  argument  in  favour  of  sternu- 
tation, his  hearers  were  fain  to  yield  the  point,  and  not  light  their  Ha- 
vannahs  till  he  was  out  of  sight." 

Is  not  this  a  chamiing  portraiture  \  Our  readers  may  at  once 
observe  that  Miss  Drury'^s  style  is  peculiarly  correct  and  elegant. 
She  writes,  indeed,  simple,  honest,  unaffected  English,  quite  re- 
freshing after  the  artificial  semi-barbarous  Teutonic  gibberish  of 
the  day.  Some  of  her  characters  are  very  pleasing.  Her  heroine, 
though  somewhat  headstrong,  is,  in  our  opinion,  interesting,  and 
very  well  delineated.  The  young  poet,  Arthur,  is  rather  exagger- 
ated, and  yet  perhaps  not  an  impossibility.  Nelson  is  another  very 
pleasant  character.  So  is  the  old  nurse.  There  are  some  impro- 
uabilities  and  some  exaggerations,  but  life  itself  is  not  without 


them ;  and  altogether  Miss  Drury  has  satisfied  us,  that  she  has 
a  natural  dramatic  faculty — the  power  of  entering  into  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  speakmg  in  their  persons. 


xLvii. — Pinacotheeae  Historicae  Specimen^  Auctore  F«  K.,  A.M. 
Londini :  G.  Bell.    Bathoniae :  S.  Sims  et  Fil.  m.dccc.xlviii. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  at  once  recollect  what  Pinaco- 
theca  is,  and  as  some  of  them  have  possibly  never  seen  the  word, 
we  will  begin  by  telling  them  that  it  means  a  picture  gallery.  We 
are  the  more  determined  on  doing  this,  seeing  that  we  recollect  a 
case  in  which  an  unfortunate  ^'  man*''  was  once  worsted  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  from  chancing  to  forget  the  signification  of  the 
word  CercopiihecuSf  which  signifies  a  kurge  kind  of  baboon.  But 
to  our  task. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  seventy  pages  of  Latin,  carefully 
written  and  elegantly  printed.  It  is  suppc^ed  to  be  the  guide- 
book to  a  picture-gallery  of  historic  notables  (or  rather,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  inscriptions  written  under  their  portraits),  commencing 
with  King  Alfred,  and  ending  with  Jacobus  Brooke.  There  is  a 
good  deafof  force  and  ingenuity  in  the  style  :  take,  for  example, 
that  on  James  I. : — 

"  Jacobus  • 

Magnae  .  Britanniae  •  rex  . 

nominis  •  primus . 

naturae  •  lusu  •  homo  • 

fortunae .  rex  • 

cujus  .  qualescunqve  •  virtutes  •  privatae  . 

pvblice  •  vel  .  in  •  vitivm  . 

vel .  in  .  ridiculum  .  abiere  . 

civili .  prudentia  .  cum  .  versuta  .  calliditate  • 

pacis  •  studio  •  cum  •  belli  .  timore  . 

amore  .  patemo  .  cum  .  delira  •  fatuitate  • 

literarum  .  ardore  •  cum  •  ineptiis  •  insulsissimis  • 

ad  .  ludibrium  .  usque  .  confuso  •  " 

We  do  not  ourselves  concur  in  all  this ;  but  it  is  well  done. 
There  is^  however,  one  odd  mistake,  namely,  that  James  I.  was 
not  king  of  Great  Britain — he  wished  to  assume  the  title,  but  was 
told  by  his  lawyers  that  it  was  not  allowable. 

Amongst  those  which  please  us  most  are  ^'  Guilielmus  Temple, 
Franciscus  S.  Fenelon,  Guilielmus  Pitt,  and  that  on  Fox,  begin- 
ning, "  Qvi  ista  legis ;"  also  that  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We 
would  humbly  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  to  the  second 
edition : — 
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Virgo  •  praeclara  • 
nobilis  .  divet  .  juvenit  • 
summa  .  pnidentia  .  sammo  .  ingenio  .  summa  .  eloquentia  • 
summa  .  pietate  •  erga  .  Deum  •  atque  .  homioem  • 

praedita  • 
quae  .  non  •  odio  .  8ed  •  amore  .  humanae  •  gentis  • 

acceDsa  • 

mundi  «  gaudia  •  redgnaYit  • 

"  ut .  visitaret .  pupillos  .  in  .  tribulatione  •  eorum  •  '* 

et .  domum  • 

domain  .  carentibus. 

praeberet . 

**  primum  •  quidem  .  pndica  .  Aiit .  deinde  .  pacifica  • 

modesta  •  suasibilis  • 

bonis  .  consentiens  . 

plena  .  misericordia  •  et .  fructibus  •  bonis  . 

non  .  judicans  .  sine  .  simulatione  •  " 

cui  •  oum  •  turba  .  hominum  .  iroproborum  • 

prava  •  ambitione  .  conjurata  t 

falsis  .  criminibus  .  opprimere  •  conata  •  eatei  • 

non  .  sine  .  roalis  •  artibus . 

non  •  sine  .  ineptiis  • 

lux  .  clarior  .  effulsit . 

erat .  enim  . 

lux  •  ejus  . 

Lux  •  Mundi  • 


xLviii. — Correspondence  bettoeen  Hi$  Ghrctce  the  Dtiie  of  Argyll, 
and  the  BigM  Bev,  W.  J.  Taowbr,  Biihop  qf  GUupaw  and 
Gallotoay.     London:  Rivingtons. 

Wk  have  perused  this  Correspondence  with  interest.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  is  a  writer  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability ;  but  rather 
arrogant  in  tone,  and  very  unsound  in  principle.  The  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  is  all  that  we  could  have  expected 
and  wished.  As  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  ^'  the  right  of 
Presbyterians  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  in  the  Churoh,  from 
which  they  have  dissented,*^  the  claim  appears  too  monstpoua  to 
need  refutation.  If  the  Church  was  so  seriously  in  error  as  to 
justify  Presbyterianism  rising  in  opposition  to  it,  it  cannot  be  fit 
to  be  communicated  with :  if  it  is  lawful  to  communicate  with  the 
Scottish  Church,  Presbyterianism  must  be  an  unjustifiable  sohism. 
The  separation  of  religious  bodies  is  a  serious  ana  important  thing : 
it  is  not  afterwards  to  be  treated  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, and  involved  no  difference. 


XLix. — Stray  8%kggmHm$  mi  CoUmitMiKm.  By  Bichaed  WHiT 
Nash,  Esq.^  Barrister  at  Law^  Late  Acting  Advocate-Oeneral 
at  Western  Australia.     Londoa:  Effingham  Wilson. 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  this  pamphlet,  we  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  clear-headed  and  common-sense  view  which  tb^ 
author  takes  of  the  important  subject  of  Colonization.  Hfa 
argument  goes  to  prove  the  high  importance  or  rather  necessity 
of  Colonies  to  the  mother  coun^,  and  to  show  that  a  very  inb 
proved  system,  including  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy,  and  of 
the  various  ranks  of  civilized  society,  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  Colonies.  We  can  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  our  readers, 
as  replete  with  vigorous  argument,  clear  views,  and  suggestions 
deserving  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  persons  interested 
in  the  important  subject  to  which  it  relates. 


Note. — We  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Feilet  coqupriaiiig  an  e<« 
planation  of  his  views,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  which  we  offered 
in  our  last  number  (p.  465).  We  deviate  fW>m  our  usual  oourse  in 
this  instance,  in  giving  insertion  to  Dr.  Peile's  communication,  the  tone 
of  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  writer,  and  which  will  evince  his 
soundness  of  view  on  some  important  points. 

Sir, 
I  HATE  just  received  the  last  Number  of  The  English  Reyiew,  to  which  I  have  been 
a  subBcriber  from  the  first,  and  of  the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  which  I  most 
heartily  approve  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  freedom  in  requesting  you  to  cor- 
rect an  utterly  mistaken  and  injurious  impression  of  my  views  as  to  the  **  Cliristivi 
Ministry,"  and  of  the  autliority  I  attach  to  ^  German  writers,"  wiiich,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  your  obliging  notice  of  Part  III.  of  my  Annotations,  you  have  conr 
veyed  to  your  readers — in  the  discharge,  I  am  still  wiliinff  to  beUeve.  of  what  is 
your  duty  as  the  accredited  organ  and  advocate  of  those  mo^rate  '*  High-Church  "* 
views,  to  which  I  myself  incline,  as  more  than  any  other  representing  vmat  I  should 
call  my  **  party  "  in  the  Church  ;  but  evidently  on  very  slight  knowledffe  of  the  pub^ 
Hcation  which  ostensibly  you  are  reviewing,  and  under  an  exoem  of  righteous  zeal 
against  Grerman  Rationalism  and  Idealism,  for  which  vour  present  Number  abon* 
dantly  proves  that  there  is  indeed  a  cause,  but  whlchi  in  the  vigorous  onslaught 
you  are  now  directing  against  it  (and  from  my  heart  I  cry,  **  Gktd  speed  yon  "  in  vk^ 
would  sweep  down  a  friend  (I  honestly  am  such)  among  those  with  whom,  la  90  far 
as  they  are  insidious  foet  to  Chfistianiti/  and  the  Church,  I  iiave  and  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever — I  have  made  and  can  make  no  common  cause. 

You  **  regret  to  And  that  Dr.  P.  refers  to  Neander  and  others  of  the  same  class 
as  authorities  " — fur  what !  For  any  important  conclusions  that  he  has  drawn  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  !  e.^.  as  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  or  any  other  point  on 
which  Neander  holds  views,  against  which  you  would  justly  oaution  your  readers  t 
No  !  in  my  now  completed  first  volume,  of  469  pages,  the  name  of  Neander  is  found 
but  onee:  and,  do  me  the  common  justice  to  see  how  tar  I  buUd  upon  him  as 
**  authority,"  in  the  foot-note  to  Appendix,  p.  14.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  I  had  com- 
pleted  my  volume,  that  I  had  so  much  as  read  one  line  of  Neander ;  but  I  had  begua 
to  read  the  English  Translation  of  his  **  History  of  the  first  Planting  of  the  Churcn," 
as  the  sheets  of  my  Appendix  were  passing  through  the  press  ;  and  so,  in  giving  a 
wider  interpretation  to  ry  coivcuvt^  in  Acts  U.  42,  than  had  been  given  by  Professor 
Blunt  (who,  with  Mr.  Garratt  and  others  otthai  class,  is  an  authority  with  me)|  | 
had  opportuni^  to  noticei  when  I  might  well  have  dwe  withoat|  Neander'fl  wl 
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wider  iMeptotimi  of  UuU  term ;  a  noliee  which  has  eort  me  6mr,  if  it  eremtes 
that  prcjodiee  a^unst  my  book  which  your  imuemdo  (awre  diffiealt  to  deal  with  than 
a  direct  aaaeitioa)  obrirnMlj  and  inrntablj  teiuis,  at  least,  to  create.  Who  can 
beliere  that  such  mere  paenng  mention  of  writers  whom  we  loTe  not,  bot  whoae 
worka  we  eaonot  (if  we  woold)  erpaa^  bj  onr  noo-mentioo  of  them,  woold  be  suf- 
ficient in  joar  aght  to  condemn  a  book  !  If  ore,  therefore,  than  meets  the  eje  mnrt 
needa  be  mideiitood  from  joor  recorded  **  regret  to  find  that  Dr.  P.  refen  to 
Keander." 

And  what  **  other  anthoritiea  of  the  aame  daaa"  hare  I  used  I  None  that  I  know 
of.  Whitbj,  Wells,  Mackoieht,  Barton,  Bkwmfield;  Bishops  Middleton  and  Shnt- 
tleworth,  Grinileld's  Sekoiia  tldUmUUoOy  Calrin'sand  Kattner's  Latin  Commentaries 
'—these,  and,  abore  all,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  themselTes^  are  the 
books  at  this  moment  luring  open  before  me  :  and,  fSur  from  "  allowing  German  writers 
to  hare  too  rooch  influence  with  me,"  I  am  almost  as  mneh  a  stranger  to  their 
names  ami  iMoks,  as  to  the  language  in  which  they  hare  written.  On  the  Episde 
to  the  Romans  I  made  much  use  of  Hodge^  an  American,  and  some  of  Walfird^  a 
Dissenter  ;  and  thereby  drew  down  upon  myself  some  extreme  High-Church  een- 
sare  ;  but  will  any  one  read  my  Preuce,  and  say  that  I  have  allowed  either  the 
ultra-Calvin  ism  of  the  cme,  or  the  subdued  Sectarianism  of  the  other,  to  hare  any 
injurious  influence  on  my  own  Annotations  1  I  hold  that  in  Theological,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  warfare,  **  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doeeri."  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think  that  erery  writer,  who  is  not,  in  the  extreme  sense,  **  with  vm,**  must 
therefore  be  essentially  and  of  necessity  ''  against  us."  On  the  Corinthians  accord- 
ingiy  I  made  free  use  of  BiUrotk ;  and  whili^  there  is  much  in  him  of  which  I  do 
not  approve,  I  trust  I  have  extracted  from  his  notes  much  also  that  is  good,  and 
put  forth  a  Commentary  on  those  Epistles  which  may  haply  supersede  the  use  of 
two  volumes  in  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet. 

I  pass  on  to  notice  your  further  expression  of  ^  regret  that  I  have  been  misled " 
by  Chevalier  Bunsen  **  into  the  adoption,  (as  you  state  it,)  of  views  on  the  Christian 
Ministry,  which,  in  their  legitimate  operation,  tend,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  subver- 
sion of  Episcopacy,"  to  which  you  add,  ^  If  Episcopal  Ordination  be  held  to  be 
needless,  Ace.  &c. ;"  manifestly  leading  your  readers  to  conclude  that  l>r.  Peile  (a 
would-be  useful  and  trust-worthy  ^ide  to  pains-taking  students  of  the  Greek  text 
of  Scripturo)  holds  Episcopal  Ordmation  to  be  needless. 

This,  every  one  must  see,  is  a  grave,  an  overwhelming  charge  to  have  even 
^  indiroctly  preferred  against  me  ;  but  wlioro,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  you.  Sir,  is 
your  proof  1    Tlio  utmost  you  could  by  possibility  deduce  from  any  thing  I  have 
published  is,  that  Episcopal  (as  distinct  from  purely  Presbyterial)  Ordination  is  not 
fo  needful,  is  not  such  an  absolute  iine  ou&  non,  as  to  make  every  other  ordination, 
if  wo  may  venture  to  pronounce  so  much,  intialid.     I  have  nowhere  said  this  in  so 
many  words  ;  but  it  is  the  conclusion  which  I  appear  to  myself  to  have  established 
by  fair  induction  from  Scripturo,  and  I  am  proparod  to  abide  by  it.    But  is  yours 
a  fair  roprosentatton  of  this  opinion,  when  you  make  it  appear  in  consequence  that 
"  EpiscoiMil  Ordination  is  held  to  bo  needless  1 "     I  solemnly  protest  against,  and 
repudiate,  such  perversion  and  exaggeration  of  the  conclusion  which  I  have  formed 
for  myself  ftrom  the  prayerful  study  of  the  puro  Word  of  God,  under  no  misleading 
influcnco  either  of  proconccivcd  system  or  of  party  ;  and  certainly,  *^  Nullius 
add  ictus  juraro  in  verba  magistri ;"  and  in  which  I  do  not  find  myself  a  whit  mora 
latitudinarian  than  the  framers  of  our  Articles,  who  have  not  defined  what  we 
aro  to  understand  by  the  conoreoation  ;  nor  who  they  are  who  give,  or  who 
thcv  <<who  have  given  unto  them  public  authority  in  the  conqreoation  to 
oaIi  and  send  mmistors  into  tlie  Lord's  vineyard."     These  points, — wisely,  I 
think,  and  in  tho  Catholic  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  left  undetermined  in 
a  nation's  Articles  of  Religion,— I  have  endcavourod   with  the  Seriphtra  onlv 
beforo  me,  to  determine  for  myself,  and  for  those  whom  I  may  influence.    And 
tho  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  led  is,  that  Episcopacy  in  the  restricted 
•ensc,  which  in  tho  Gontilo  Churches  (bcgiuuing  from  Autioch)  dates  properly 
Aroni  the  latter  ]>art  of  the  first  century,  appertains  rather  to  the  perfect  organi- 
■atlon  and  finisli,  than  to  tho  first  constitution  and  essence^  of  a  Christian  Church. 
Buty  bocauao  1  rrpreaeat  it  to  myself  as  the  keystone  and  centre,  ratiier  than,  what 
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the  entire  Chitbch  is,  the  pillar  and  groundwork  of  that  outward  building  of  the 
holy  and  inspired  Apostles,  the  one  Ecclesiastical  arch  which  spans  the  entire 
interval  between  Christ's  ascension  and  His  second  Advent,  must  I  therefore  hold 
Episcopacy  to  be  needless  1  Surely  not.  And  yet,  to  canr  men  safely  over  from 
time  into  eternity,  ten  may  be  absolutely  needful  than  a  bridge  of  such  stable,  at 
once,  and  symmetrical  structure,  as  it  is  owr  privilege  to  rejoice  in.  Again,  because 
St.  Paul  represents  the  perfection  of  Chureh-membership,  outwardly  developed  in 
us,  under  the  figure  of  "  a  full-grown  man  ;"  and  because  of  that  allegorical  Man, 
"  which  is  Christ  in  us,"  I  hold  Bishops  to  be  the  eyes,  not  the  entire  head,  without 
which  we  could  not  live ;  is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  infer  that  any  function 
whatever  of  Episcopacy  is  *'  held  to  be  needless,"  because  as  tlie  Oculus  Eoclesi  je, 
Episcopa^  is  not  to  needful,  as  that  without  it  there  would  be  no  Eoclbsia,  no 
spiritual  Life  in  us  !  Let  me  persuade  you  to  read  what  I  have  written  on  this 
subject,  and  you  will  see  that,  though  I  do  not  hold  that  Divine  promise,  **  Lo  I  I 
am  with  you  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  to  mean  **  with  jom  and  your 
successors  in  an  unbroken  (  1)  line  of  bishops  ;*'  but  ''with  you  (ol  l^&VT%Qf  o\ 
TTipiKitirSfXfvoi  etc  r])v  irapoVviav  rov  Kvoiov  :  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  17  ;  2  Cor.  v.  15) 
who,  because  I  live,  shall  from  this  time  live  also,"  with  you,  in  that  Church  of  the 
living  Grod,  against  which  the  gates  of  the  grave  shall  have  no  more  binding  power 
than  against  Me,  your  Head  and  Representative  (Acts  ii.  24),  no  longer  now  Son  of 
Man,  but,  in  Man's  Ransomed  and  regenerated  nature.  Son  of  Grod  (Rom.  i.  4); 
I  yet  am  very  far  indeed  from  holding  that  to  be  "  a  mere  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment of  human  invention,"  which  I  have  represented  as  the  gradual  development 
of  the  Gentile  Churches,  ''on  the  suggestion,  doubtless,  of  the  Spirit "  (I  quote  from 
my  Appendix,  p.  10),  so  largely  poured  out  on  that  first  age  of  the  Chubch,  ''after 
Apostolical  precedent,"  the  delegation,  I  mean,  of  the  joint  supremacy  of  the 
Twelve,  to  James  the  Just  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ's  one 
Apostle  to  the  Gentile  world,  to  Tirootheus  at  Ephesus,  and  to  Titus  in  Crete  ; 
"  and  under  the  sanction  and  benediction  of  at  least  one  surviving  Apostle  ; "  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  St.  John.  In  all  this,  where  am  I  misled  by  Bunsen  I  what 
mention  have  I  made  of  (not  to  ask  what  conclusion  have  I  built  upon)  *' tho 
universal  Priesthood  of  Christians  1"— a  truth  which,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
asserted  by  St.  Peter,  is  intelligible  enough,  and  interferes  as  little  with  the 
co-existence  therewith  of  a  Christian  jtftnwfrjf,  as  the  similar  language  used  by  their 
prophets  in  reference  to  the  Jews  interfered  with  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a 
Levitical  ministry,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  being  of  Divine  appointment. 
On  "  the  authority  of  a  congregational  and  local  ministry  in  the  succession  of  the  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  (see  Appendix,  p.  6),  I  have  spoken  most  plainly 
and  unequivociUly,  and  as  widely  apart  as  possible  from  Neander^s  views  ;  and  if  I 
have  not  yet  said  enough  to  vindicate  my  orthodoxy,  I  say  now  that  the  presence 
of  a  specially-consecrated  order  of  'AyyeXoi  (so  the  Apostles  term  them,  and  such 
they  are,  as  they  stand  ministering  between  God  and  the  Churches  of  His  Saints), 
enters  as  essentially  into  my  definition  of  a  bond  fde  congregation  in  Christ, 
as  the  presence  of  water,  specially  consecrated  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
cleansing  grace  of  the  Spirit,  enters  into  my  definition  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism ;  and  as  the  presence  of  bread  and  wine,  specially  consecrated  as  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  enters  into  my  definition 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper — ^"  specially  consecrated,"  I  mean,  in  all 
three  cases,  by  the  prayers  of  the  assembled  congregation,  accompanying  the 
outward  laying-on  of  ministerial  and  representative  hands. 

God  forbid,  then,  that,  when  in  my  wish  to  see  the  Church,  the  living  Temple  of 
our  God  (by  some  such  improved  organization  as  you.  Sir,  from  time  to  time  havo 
advocated^,  so  exalted  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  favoured  land,  as  that  it 
shall  stana  forth  before  all  men  in  its  full  and  fair  proportions,  I  declare  myself 
ready  to  "assist  in  clearing  away  what  ruins  of  the  old  clergy-Church  are  yet 
obstructing  our  path," — God  forbid  that  I  should  so  much  as  dream  of  clearing 
away  the  clergy  from  the  Church  !  Nor  can  I  believe  that  Bunsen  (whose  words, 
in  part,  I  may  seem  here  to  have  too  unguardedly  used)  even  so  much  as  dreamed 
of  this.  I  take  his  definition  of  what  he  means  by  c^en^y-Churches — t.  e, "  all  ecclesi- 
astical communities  in  which  the  body  of  the  clergy,  practically  at  least,  steps  intq 
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the  piaee  of  tiie  Christiaii  people,  and  nuikes  Uidf  aiom  the  Chmdi — {Bfma,  Rtft, 
No.  XX.  p.  433.^  In  this  sense  only  woald  I  be  undentood  to  speak  of  **  the  old 
dergy-Chureh  **  in  this  country,  and  b^  ^  clearing  away  its  ruins,"  the  getting  rid 
of  the  ruinous  and  absurd,  but  still  deep-seated  notion,  that  **  the  Church  "  is  in 
■ome  sense  diatind  from  the  people  ;  whereas  theee  are  in  truth  the  rery  glory  and 
joy  (1  These,  ii.  20)  of  that  building  of  God  among  us,  which  is  the  Pilmr  of  His 
Truth.  ^For  of  God  are  we  caHed  to  be  fellow-Ubourers  with  Him  ;  God's  field, 
God's  building,  (1  Cor.  iii.  9)  are"  those  among  whom  we  labour ;  whether,  as 
Paul,  we  plant,  or,  as  Apc^os,  we  water,  for  God.  More  particularly,  I  wished  to 
tee  the  ruins  of  our  ancient  Houses  of  Conrocation,  which  can  nerer  again  be 
tenanted  in  their  prttent  form,  make  way  for  that  highest  manifeetation  of  tbi 
Chuach,  Tie  wed  (Matt,  xriii.  17)  m  the  centre  of  religious  unity  in  this  country, 
which  our  Houses  of  Parliament  haye  now  ceased  to  be,  and  we  ean  realize  only  in 
some  such  re-constructioii  and  enlargement  of  a  ektutk  (not  simply  derieal)  oouto- 
eation  or  synod,  as  is  recommended  in  an  able  article  **  on  Chivdi  UnieD,"  which 
appeared  in  your  last  Number,  and  in  which  I  more  especially  admired  the  tone 
aod  temper  of  the  writer's  concluding  remarks. 

To  that  spirit  of  CatholidW,  and  of  charitable  construction  of  the  Tiews  of  those 
from  whom  we  differ — for  which  beUere  me.  Sir,  I  gire  you  the  fullest  credit^ — I 
DOW  appeal  with  confidence  for  such  reparation  as,  after  reading  my  Appendix  (with 
or  wiUiout  the  PreiSace,  with  which  it  has  been  separately  published),  you  feel  that 
you  can  make  for  that  rery  erroneous  impressbn  of  my  6hurch  Tiews,  whieh,  oo  no 
sufficient  oTidenee,  you  hsTo  allowed  to  go  forth  to  my  prejudice.  I  claim  to  be 
judged  only  by  what  I  haTe  actually  written,  and  what  I  haye  aetnaUy  quoted  from 
^  German  writers,"  whieh  is  in  truth  Tery  little.  Of  Bunsen's  book  I  hare  nod 
little  more  than  I  haye  cited  as  bearing  upon  our  present  anomalous  pootioii  in  re- 
spect of  pure^  Chureh  legislation ;  and  of  thiU  I  cannot  yet  see  reason  to  fsal 
Mhamed.  With  many  apologies  for  the  unreasonable  leofth  at  which  I  haye 
wnueoy 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  respeetfuDy  yours^ 

Thohas  W.  Pxnui. 

Jm,  %  1849. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  Dr.  Peile  has  so  sati&ctorily  and  clearly  justi* 
fied  bimnelf  from  all  suspicion  of  sympathies  with  the  pemicions  system 
whidi  we  have  been  lately  obliged  to  comment  upon.  We  certainly 
regret  that  Dr.  Peile  should  in  any  way  have,  identified  his  views  with 
so  heretical  and  revolutionary  a  book  as  Bunsen's  "  Church  of  the 
Future ;"  but  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  his  intention  in  employ- 
ing the  language  of  that  work,  is  very  satifactory,  though  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  wholly  mistaken  In  his  interpretation  of  Bunsen's 
meaning.  As  to  our  observation  on  views  which  in  our  opinion  tend  to 
the  subversion  of  Episcopacy,  in  regarding  Episcopal  ordination  as  non- 
essential, we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  with  all  personal  respect  for 
Dr.  Peile,  that  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  to  represent  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation as  non-essential  in  itself,  without  restriction  even  to  any  case  of 
imagined  necessity,  is  to  regard  it  as  an  ordinance  which  may  be  sub- 
verted by  man  for  any  sufficient  reason  ;  and  would  go  therefore  to  justify 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  in  case  it  should  be  found  expensive  or 
unpopular.  We  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  Peile  would  in  any  way  desire 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  or  that  he  does  not  esteem  it  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Church  ;  but  we  think  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Epiaoopaej 
are  rather  confused  and  inconsistent. 
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Australia. — State  qf  the  Diocese  of  Melhomme^r^K  letter  has  beem 
addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  to  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury 
in  which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  Chorek 
in  his  diocese : 

''  Of  the  prospects  of  the  Aborigbal  inhabitants,  I  can  say  nothing 
favourable.  I  ao  not  see  at  present  any  opening  for  a  mistfon  among 
them.  Almost  every  attempt  which  has  been  made,  both  for  their  in- 
struction and  conversion,  is  now  abandoned.  One  whicb  was  carried 
on  by  the  Wesleyans  for  a  time  with  some  hopes  of  success,  has  Just 
been  given  up  in  despair ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  various  tribes  wnidi 
still  survives,  (for  they  are  fast  dwindling  away,)  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  one  living  and  true  Gh)d  as  any  generation  of  their  forefathers. 
It  18  a  melancholy  thought  that  such  should  be  the  result  of  our  oteu- 
pation  of  their  country ;  but  if  those  who  were  bom  and  brought  up 
in  Christian  England,  are  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  ignorance  ana 
ungodliness  scarcely  better  than  heatheDism,  how  can  we  wonder  that 
the  native  heathen  should  continue  still  in  their  former  darkness  ?  How 
can  we  expect  that  they  should  be  converted  to  the  faith  In  Christ, 
when  those  who  were  baptized  into  that  iaith  in  infancy,  are  suffered 
to  live  in  utter  neglect  and  forgetfulness  of  its  truths  and  precepts  t 
The  native  tribes  are  so  few  in  number,  so  dispersed  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  so  degraded  in  intelligence  and  morals,  that  t  do  not  think 
a  direct  mission  to  them  at  present  would  be  attended  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  My  chief  hope  is,  that  God  will  stir  up  the  hearts  of  His 
people  at  home  and  in  this  country,  and  will,  in  answer  to  their  prayers, 
send  forth  a  body  of  able  and  faithful  men,  who  may  go  everywhere 
among  our  fellow-countrymeni  preaching  the  Word. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  possesses  many  adherents  in  the  towni  of 
Melbourne  and  Geelong,  and  also  throughout  the  country.  They  have 
a  large  cathedral,  built  in  a  great  measure  by  the  contributions  of  nomi- 
nal Protestants  in  Melbourne,  and  a  handsome  Church  at  Geelong  ;  and 
as  a  bishop  has  just  been  consecrated  for  this  province,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  most  earnest  efforts  will  be  made  to  extend  their  influence. 
These  efforts  we  must  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  Divine  assistance,  to  counteract ;  and,  humanly  speak- 
ing, they  can  be  effectually  counteracted  only  by  affording  to  the 
inhabitants,  both  of  the  towns  and  country,  sound  evaiigelidal  instruc- 
tion, and  a  pure  ritual  of  public  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations,  fearful  of  the  spread 
of  Romanism,  and  also  sensible  of  the  extreme  spiritual  destitution 
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prevailing  througbont  the  country,  are,  for  the  moat  part,  kindly 
towards  one  another ;  and  all  their  several  ministers  seem  to  be  agreed, 
that  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  ground  of  Christian  prudence  as  well  as  of 
Christian  charity,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  evangelization 
'  of  the  people.  In  Melbourne  and  Geelong  I  have  met  with  no  appear- 
ance of  hostility  to  our  Church  among  them,  while  in  the  country  I 
have  found  members  of  every  denomination,  not  only  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  when  offered  to  them  by  us, 
but  coming  forward  of  their  own  accord  to  ask  me  to  supply  their 
necessity.  They  seem  to  think  that  their  only  hope  is  to  obtain  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  the  schism  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  greatly  weakened  its  influence  and  paralysed  its  exertions, 
and  no  other  communion,  except  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  is  at  all  in 
a  condition  to  extend  its  labours  beyond  Melbourne  itself.  Thus  the 
time  is,  in  this  respect,  most  favourable  to  us  ;  but  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  is  making  great  efforts,  and  their  zeal  and  activity,  despite  of 
their  many  disadvantages  here,  may,  if  we  lose  the  present  opportunity, 
shut  many  a  door  which  is  now  opened  to  us  of  the  Lord." 

Italy. — The  Pope  at  Gaela. — The  intelligence  of  the  formal  depo* 
sition  of  Pius  IX.,  which  had  been  received  at  the  moment  of  our  closing 
our  last  intelligence,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  premature.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  appears,  that  while  the  Pope  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  carry  on  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pontifical  States  in  his 
absence,  the  insurgents  at  Rome,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate with  Plus,  who  refused  to  admit  the  deputation  to  his  presence, 
proceeded,  on  the  12th  of  December,  to  vest  the  supreme  auUiority  in 
a  provisional  Junta,  charged  with  governing  in  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign until  his  return.  Into  the  details  of  the  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  and  which  are  chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  this  is  not  the 
place,  even  if  we  could  spare  the  room,  to  enter.  We  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Pope  towards  his  own  subjects* 

Pius  IX.  having  been  followed  to  Oaeta  by  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
resumed  there  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  business,  holding  consistories, 
and  performing  other  acts  of  his  pontifical  authority.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  '*  Protest  against  the  creation  at  Rome  of  a  Government  Junta," 
dated  December  17th,  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  efforts  which  he 
had  made  to  give  to  his  people  liberal  institutions,  the  ungrateful  return 
made  to  him  for  these  benefits,  and  the  events  which  finally  compelled 
him  to  seek  safety  in  fiight,  and  appealing  to  the  solemn  oaths  by 
which  he  is  pledged  to  preserve  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
to  transmit  it  in  its  integrity  to  his  successors,  he  says : — **  We 
declare  null  and  void,  without  any  force  or  legal  authority,  all  the 
documents  set  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  violence  done  unto  Us; 
specifically  protesting,  that  the  State  Junta  established  at  Rome 
is  nothing  more  than  a  usurpation  of  Our  sovereign  power;  and 
that  the  said  Junta  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any  authority  whatever. 
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Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all  Our  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  or  condi- 
tion, that  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pontifical  State,  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  legitimate  power  which  does  not  emanate  ex- 
pressly from  Us ;  that  We  have,  by  Our  sovereign  Moiu  Proprio  of  the 
27th  of  November,  established  a  temporary  Government  Commission, 
to  which  alone  belongs  the  government  of  the  State  during  Our  absence, 
and  until  such  time  as  We  Ourselves  shall  ordain  otherwise." 

This  protest  having  failed  of  producing  any  effect,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  having  issued  their  decree  for  the  convocation  of  a  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  the  Pope  proceeded,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  to  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  the  revolutionary  government.  This  document,  ad- 
dressed to  "  Our  dearly  beloved  subjects,"  runs  as  follows : — 

*'  In  this  peaceful  abode,  to  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  direct  Us,  in  order  that  We  might  in  full  freedom  declare  Our  senti- 
ments and  Our  will.  We  were  waiting,  in  the  hope  that  Our  misguided 
sons  would  be  overtaken  by  remorse  for  the  sacrilegious  and  criminal 
acts  committed  against  persons  attached  to  Us,  some  of  whom  have  been 
killed,  and  others  subjected  to  barbarous  outrages,  as  well  as  for  the  acts 
of  sacrilege  and  crime  perpetrated  in  Our  residence,  and  against  Our 
own  person.  We  have,  however,  hitherto  received  nothing  beyond  a 
barren  invitation  to  return  into  our  capital,  and  that  without  one  word 
of  condemnation  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  and  without  the  least  guarantee 
to  secure  Us  against  the  fraudulent  and  violent  proceedings  of  that  band 
of  murderers  whose  barbarous  despotism  still  tyrannizes  over  Rome  and 
over  the  States  of  the  Church.  We  were  in  expectation  that  the  pro- 
tests and  decrees  put  forth  by  Us  would  recall  to  their  duties  of  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity  those  who,  in  Our  very  capital,  set  those  duties  at 
nought,  and  trample  them  under  foot.  But,  instead  of  their  thus  return- 
ing, a  new  and  still  more  monstrous  act  of  hypocritical  felony  and  actual 
rebellion,  audaciously  committed  by  them,  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
Our  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  Our  just  indignation,  even  as  it 
will  fill  the  Universal  Church  with  sorrow.  We  allude  to  that  proceed- 
ing, so  detestable  in  every  respect,  whereby  it  is  pretended  to  convoke 
a  so-called  general  National  Assembly  of  the  Roman  State,  by  a  decree 
of  the  29th  of  December  last,  with  a  view  to  decide  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  new  political  institutions  in  the  Pontifical  States.  Thus  heap- 
ing iniquity  upon  iniquity,  the  authors  and  fosterers  of  demagogical 
anarchy  are  labouring  to  destroy  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  over  the  dominions  of  Holy  Church,  by  assuming  and  propa- 
gating the  notion,  that  his  sovereign  right  is  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  factions,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  irre- 
fragably  established  upon  the  most  ancient  and  most  solid  titles,  and 
venerated,  recognised,  and  defended  by  all  nations.  We  shall  not  so  far 
abase  Our  dignity  as  to  insist  upon  the  monstrous  character  of  this 
abominable  proceeding,  whether  it  be  considered  as  to  the  absurdity 
in  which  it  originates,  or  the  illegality  which  attaches  to  it,  or  the  im- 
pious purpose  to  which  it  tends  ;  but  it  certainly  behoves  Us,  by  virtue 
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of  the  Apostolic  authority  with  which»  howerer  unworthy.  We  art  !■• 
Tested,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  deyolves  upon  Us,  through  the 
obligation  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  not 
only  to  protect  as  We  do  hereby,  in  the  most  energetic  and  efficacioat 
manner,  against  this  proceeding,  but  moreover  to  condemn  it  in  the  Uat 
of  the  whole  world,  as  an  enormous  and  sacrilegious  crime  committed  to 
the  prejudice  of  Our  independence  and  sovereignty, — a  crime  deaenring 
of  all  the  punishments  decreed  against  it  by  the  laws  both  of  Ghod  and 
man. 

'*  We  feel  persuaded,  that  on  receiving  that  impudent  invitation,  yea 
were  seized  with  holy  indignation,  and  repelled  far  from  you  so  un- 
worthy  and   so    criminal  a  proposal.     Nevertheless,    in    order    that 
none  of  you  may  be  able  to  pretend  that  he  was  deceived  by  fallacious 
seductions,  and  by  the  preachers  of  subversive  doctrines,  or  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  devices  of  the  enemies  of  all  order,  all  law,  all 
right,  all  true  liberty,  and  even  happiness.  We  have  determined  to<day 
again  to  lift  up  and  send  abroad  Our  voice,  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
you  perfectly  certain  that  We  absolutely  prohibit  you,  whatever  maj 
be  your  rank  and  condition,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  meetings  whi^ 
may  be  held  for  the  election  of  individuals  to  be  sent  to  the  assembly 
so  condemned.     At  the  same  time  We  remind  you,  that  the  abtoluls 
prohibition,  hereby  notified  to  you,  has  the  sanction  of  the  decreet  of 
Our  predecessors,  and  of  the  Councils,  and  more  especially  of  the  most 
holy  Council  of  Trent,  (Sess.  xxii.  c.  xi.  De  Reform.)  wherein  the 
Church  has  repeatedly  fulminated  her  censures,  and  in  particular  the 
major  excommunication,   which,  without  any  express  declaration  to 
that  effect,  every  one  incurs  who  dares  to  make  any  criminal  attempt, 
of  whatever  kind,  against  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Sovereign 
Roman  Pontiff;  even  as  We  declare  such  excommunicadoa  to  have 
been  already  incurred  by  all  those  who  have  been  accessory  to  the 
above-named  proceeding,  and  to  the  antecedent  acts  accomplished  to 
the  detriment  of  the  same  sovereignty,  or  who  have,  in  any  other  way 
whatever,  and  under  false  pretences,  disturbed,  violated,  and  usurped 
Our  authority.     But  although  We  feel  Ourselves  compelled,   by  Our 
conscientious  duty,  to  preserve  and  defend  the  sacred  depoait  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  committed  to  Our  care,  and 
to  employ  for  this  purpose  the  sword  of  a  just  severity,  which  Ood 
Himself,  Our  Judge,  has  given  Us  for  this  end,  still  we  can  never 
forget  that  We  occupy  on  earth  the  place  of  Him  who,  even  in  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  does  not  fail  to  show  mercy.     Lifting  up  Our  liaiids» 
therefore,  to  Heaven,  and  committing  and  commending  to  Him  anew 
this  so  just  cause,  which  is  His  cause  far  more  than  Ours,  and  declaring 
Ourselves  again  perfectly  ready,  with  the  aid  of  His  mighty  g^ee^  to 
drain,  even  to  the  dregs,  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Cmtholie 
Church,  the  cup  of  persecution  which  He  Himself  was  the  first  to  drink 
for  the  salvation  of  that  Church,  We  shall  not  cease  to  supplicate  and 
to  entreat  Him,  that  He  may  of  His  goodness  hear  the  present  prayer, 
which  We. address  to  Him  day  and  night  for  the  conversion  mid  aaiva- 


tlon  of  UioM  that  have  gone  attrajr*  Ko  day  certainly  aball  be  hailed 
by  Us  with  greater  joy,  than  the  day  when  it  ihall  be  granted  Us  to 
aee  those  of  Our  sons,  from  whom  We  receive  at  this  time  so  muoh 
trouble  and  bitterness,  return  to  the  fold  of  the  Lord.  The  hope  of 
Our  soon  seeing  so  happy  a  day,  is  strengthened  in  Us  by  the  thought 
of  the  universality  of  the  prayers  which,  united  with  Our  own,  rise  to  the 
throne  of  Divine  Mercy  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  all  the  faithftil  in 
the  Catholic  world,  and  which  continually  urge  it  and  do  it  violence, 
that  it  may  change  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  bring  them  back  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  justice." 

Modified  and  subdued  as  is  the  tone  of  this  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, when  compared  with  the  Bulls  formerly  fulminated  from  the 
Vatican  for  this  purpose,  it  produced  the  utmost  exasperation  at  Rome* 
It  became  known  there  early  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  January,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  large  crowd  collected  in  the  Fiauza  del 
PopolOf  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  notorious  Ciceruacchio,  formed 
a  procession,  at  the  head  of  which  were  carried  a  crucifix  and,  on  a 
number  of  long  poles,  a  papal  mitre  and  a  number  of  cardinals'  hats. 
The  crowd  followed,  walking  in  mock  solemnity,  and  chanting  the 
De  Projundit  and  the  Miserere.  Having  arrived  in  the  f^ia  Ftntmat 
where  there  is  a  public  latrtmi,  the  procession  halted,  and  the  people, 
on  their  knees,  intoned  the  Libera  me,  Domtne^  while  some  of  them 
entered  the  building  and  threw  down  a  copy  of  the  Pope's  excommu* 
nication  into  the  common  sewer.  They  then  affixed  by  the  side  of  the 
inscription,  signifying  the  destination  of  the  building,  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  words  :  "  Depoiito  deUa  iccmrnimica  /•— Resdng-plaoe  of  the 
excommunication."  After  this  they  proceeded,  still  in  procession,  and 
with  shouts  calling  for  illumination  of  the  streets  through  which  they 
passed,  to  the  Ponte  Sitto,  where  they  pitched  the  papal  mitre  and  the 
cardinals'  hats  into  the  river.  The  whole  of  this  proceeding,  though 
the  respectable  inhabitants  took  no  part  in  it,  was  suffered  to  take 
place,  undisturbed  by  any  interference  from  the  authorities. 

Meanwhile  such  of  the  priests  as  had  ventured  to  read  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  at  the  morning  service,  were  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
The  mob  searched  for  them,  and  it  was  only  through  having  concealed 
themselves  in  time  that  they  escaped.  The  document  had  also  been 
affixed  on  the  doors  of  the  four  great  cathedrals,  of  St.  John  of  Late- 
ran,  St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican,  St.  Paul/tiori  le  ffwra,  and  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore ;  from  all  of  which  it  was  torn  down  by  the  mob.  The 
cure  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  however,  had  the  courage  to  post  up  a 
second  copy  of  it,  and,  having  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  detach- 
ment of  the  civic  guard  of  the  district  to  defend  the  cathedral,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  in  its  place.  During  the  night,  the  adherents  of 
the  Pope  formed  themselves  into  small  armed  bodies,  who  escorted 
bill-stickers  all  through  the  town,  and  posted  up  the  excommunication 
on  all  the  church-doors,  and  on  all  the  street-comers,  so  that  its  con- 
tents became,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  party,  pretty 
generally  known  to  the  inhabitants.    .  As  to  the  e£^t  whioh  the 
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excommunication  had  upon  the  electionsi  this  most  contradictoiy 
accounts  are  given  by  the  two  parties.  The  different  oi^gans  of 
the  Government  declare  that  the  number  of  votes  given  amounted 
to  25,000 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  an  ordinance  was 
published,  declaring  that,  as  it  had  been  impossible  to  receive  all 
the  suffrages  in  one  day,  the  ballot-box  would  be  kept  open  for  a 
second  day.  The  papal  party  declare  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
25,000  votes  are  forgeries,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  time  of  voting 
was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  on  the  first  day.  To  decide 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  That  the 
revolutionary  party  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  is  evident,  among  others,  from 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lies  vended  by  the  papal  party  exceed  all  belief.  Among  these  are 
accounts  of  alleged  miraculous  interpositions  of  Providence,  to  give 
effect  to  the  papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  Several  individuals, 
it  is  asserted,  who  took  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  15th  and  16th  of 
November,  and  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  bull  of  excommunication  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  have  since  died  a  sudden  and  unnatural 
death ;  while  others  have  been  driven  to  the  confessional  by  remorse 
of  conscience,  and  have  even  made  pilgrimages  to  Gaeta,  in  search  of 
pardon.  Among  the  stories  of  this  kind,  which  were  put  into  circa- 
lation,  was  one  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Rieti,  who  had  gone  to  give 
his  vote  at  the  election,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  the  faithful,  and  fell 
down,  so  it  was  reported,  in  an  apoplectic  fit  on  the  day  following. 
This  was,  of  course,  pronounced  an  evident  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
him ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  conclusiveness  of  the  miracle,  another 
Popish  print  asserts  that  the  voting  paper  of  the  prelate  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — **  I  vote  for  the  return  of  the  immortal  Pius  IX. ; 
I  vote  for  the  return  of  the  Pope,  our  legitimate  Sovereign  ;  I  vote  for 
His  Holiness,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Head  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

The  most  impudent  of  all  the  lies,  however,  which  have  been 
vended  by  the  papal  party  in  connexion  with  this  business,  is  the  al- 
leged miracle  of  the  handkerchief  of  Sta.  Veronica.  The  story,  as  stated 
on  "authority,"  is  this: — The  Pope  having  given  orders  for  public 
prayers  to  be  made  in  all  the  churches,  to  invoke  the  Divine  mercy 
on  the  Pontifical  State,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  handkerchief 
of  Sta.  Veronica,  were  exposed  on  the  occasion.  On  the  latter,  the  al- 
leged impression  of  the  face  of  our  blessed  Lord  has,  it  is  said,  become 
so  faint  by  the  lapse  of  time,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable ;  but,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  colours  on  the  handkerchief  became 
all  at  once  vivid,  and  the  face  of  our  Lord  appeared,  as  if  alive,  in  the 
midst  of  a  soft  light ;  nay,  some  of  the  canons  in  attendance  at  the 
time  depose  that  they  saw  the  face  come  out  in  relief  upon  the  hand- 
kerchief, with  an  expression  of  life  and  of  sorrow,  which  left  no  doubt  of 
the  miracle  upon  their  minds.  The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  were  all  sum- 
moned together  to  witness  this  miracle ;  the  cathedral  bells  were  tolled, 
and  a  great  crowd  was  collected,  which  stood  transfixed  with  the  prodigy. 
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A  notary  apostolic  was  sent  for,  who  drew  up  an  official  statement  for 
the  information  of  the  Pope  and  of  posterity :  his  report  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  is  expected  to  certify 
the  miracle  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  resting  on  the  most  incontro* 
vertible  evidence.  But  the  miracle  does  not  end  here.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  occurrence,  several  white  silk  veils  were  brought  into  contact 
with  the  handkerchief  of  8ta.  Veronica,  and  the  image  of  the  Saviour's 
countenance  was  miraculously  transferred  to  them.  These  veils,  it  is 
added,  will  be  transmitted  to  France. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  gross  imposture  of  superstition,  and  the  re- 
volutionary violence  of  unbelief,  the  Romish  clergy  have,  for  the  most 
part,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Pope ;  but  not  invariably  so. 
There  have  been,  besides  that  of  the  AbbS  Gioberii,  other  notable 
desertions  from  the  Papal  camp.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  is  that 
of  the  celebrated  Father  Ventura,  once  the  familiar  of  Pius  IX.,  who 
has  openly  taken  part  against  his  former  friend  and  patron,  and  the 
Head  of  his  Church.  After  preaching  a  fiery  sermon  in  the  church  of 
Sl  Andrea  della  Valle^  in  honour  of  "  the  martyrs  of  liberty  at  Vienna," 
the  eloquent  Theatine  published  it  with  a  preface  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pope's  fight,  in  which  he  mentions  that  Pius  IX.  was  induced,  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  diplomatists,  to  quit  Rome,  and  that  he 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  and  re. 
actionary  party.  '*The  Austrian  Obscurantist  party,"  he  writes,  *'are 
labouring  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  anti-Liberal  principles.  We  trust 
they  will  not  obtain  it,  and  that  Pius  IX.  will  not  stultify  himself. 
Oh  !  what  confusion,  when  this  terrible  intrigue  shall  become  known ! 
Meanwhile  the  foreign  journals  incessantly  declaim  against  the  captivity 
to  which  Pius  IX.  was  subjected  at  Rome,  both  as  a  Prince  and 
as  a  Pontiff.  They  are  shs^elessly  deceived  by  their  legitimist,  phi- 
lippist,  obscurantist  correspondents,  who  are  either  rogues  or  fools. 
These  journals  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  at 
Rome.  They  say  the  question  is  between  a  handful  of  demagogues, 
who  wish  for  licence  and  anarchy,  and  Pius  IX.,  who  is  opposed  to  it ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  is,  whether  the  constitution 
granted  by  Pius  IX.  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  destroyed :  the  question  is  be- 
tween absolutism  and  liberty."  When  subsequently  the  Papal  Bull 
was  published.  Father  Ventura  wrote,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of 
Sterbini,  a  pamphlet,  to  prove  its  invalidity  on  canonical  grounds, — an 
expedient  which  it  seems  is  resorted  to  by  those  of  the  Roman  Clergy 
who  wish  to  reconcile  their  adhesion  to  the  democracy  with  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Church. 

While  this  line  is  pursued  by  the  more  moderate  antagonists  of  Pius 
IX.,  a  licentious  press  is  assailing  the  Papacy  with  a  degree  of  profane 
ribaldry  which  surpasses  all  bounds,  and  of  which  the  procession  formed 
on  the  7th  of  January  was  but  a  coarse  counterpart.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  prevailing  disbelief,  not  only  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  but  in  all 
revealed  religion,  we  have  lying  before  us  several  numbers  of  a  periodical 
publication  started  at  Leghorn  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 


under  the  horrible  title  V Inferno  (Hell).  It  ia  blaipheraously,  aa  well  ai 
copiouily,  illustrated, — the  very  letters  of  the  title,  being  aa  many  defib 
iti  different  attitudes, — and  professes  to  be  a  gionude  poliiicO'diaholie^ 
bhzarrth'  letterario  •  umorutico  'fantaitieo'  riiiealo  -  eriitco  -  saiirko'pitl^ 
resco'tcatraio.  The  caricature  in  the  first  number,  admirably  executed, 
as  far  as  composition  and  graphic  power  are  concerned,  repreaents  la 
auctioneer  inviting  a  number  of  scowling  republicans  to  bid  for  ths 
Pope's  triple  crown,  which  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  witk 
a  placard  by  the  side  of  it,  bearing  the  inseription  Vtndiia  alF  oM 
pubblica  a  benejizio  d^ Italia  (sale  by  public  auction  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy).  The  people  shout  in  reply,  Al  Diavalo  tuitoJ  iuiio  al  Dunohl 
The  most  expressive  figure  in  the  whole  scene,  however,  ia  the  EvilOaeb 
who  is  represented  looking  in  at  the  window,  and  saying  to  Himself 
Lo  sapeva  che  non  mi  rubavano  rEredUd  (I  knew  it,  they  would  not 
rob  me  of  my  inheritance.) 

This  tone  of  public  feeling, — which  such  a  publication  aa  tlia  one 
just  referred  to  proves  to  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lowest  rabbk, 
the  whole  style  of  the  journal  being  evidently  calculated  for  eduoated 
readers, — accounts  for  the  daring  with  which  the  Oovemment  Junta 
at  Rome  has  proceeded,  first  deposing  the  Pope  formally  fh>m  Us 
temporal  sovereignty  by  its  decree  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  after- 
wards confiscating  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  To  recooot 
all  the  scenes  of  violence  and  pillage,  especially  of  libraries  and  arehives, 
of  which  the  Roman  correspondents  of  the  French  journals  in  the  Papal 
interest  complain,  is  wholly  impossible  within  our  limita.  The  protest 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  has  had  no  efiect  in  checking  the  sales  of  every  apeciea  of 
property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  belonging  to  the  churchea  and 
monasteries,  by  which  the  revolutionary  government  are  replenishing 
their  empty  treasury ;  and  if  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  ahould  ever 
be  effected  by  the  Powers  to  which  he  has  appealed,  he  will  return  to  a 
city  stripped  of  its  wealth  and  splendour.  Meanwhile  it  ia  curious 
enough  to  see  Pius  IX.  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon 
the  support  of  those  old  and  worn-out  governments  which  the  Papacy 
thought,  but  a  year  ago,  it  could  do  without,  on  the  strength  of  ita  new 
alliance  with  the  democracy. 

Encyclic  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin. — Not  less 
indicative  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  final  fall  of  the  Papacy,  than  the 
events  above  recorded,  is  the  step — a  step  for  which  we  have,  on  a 
former  occasion,  prepared  our  readers^ — taken  by  Pius  IX.  on  the 
late  Feast  of  the  Purification,  when  he  issued  the  following  EncycUe, 
addressed  to  the  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishopa  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world  :— 

**  Pius  IX.  Pope.  Venerable  Brethren,  greeting,  and  apostolic  beaa* 
diction : 

*'  When,  having  been  raised,  certainly  for  no  merit  of  Oura,  but  by 

>  English  Review,  vol,  viii,  pp.  601*607. 
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the  inscrutable  counsel  of  Divine  ProTidenee,  to  the  exalted  chair  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  We  first  took  in  hand  the  government  of  the 
Universal  Church,  it  afforded  Us  the  greatest  comfort,  Venerable 
Brethren,  to  know,  how,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Our  pre<« 
decessor,  of  blessed  memory,  a  most  ardent  desire  had  been  marvel* 
lously  kindled  in  the  Catholic  world,  that  the  Apostolio  See  should  at 
length,  by  a  solemn  judgment,  decree  that  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  and  the  most  blessed  Mother  of  us  all,  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mary,  has  been  conceived  without  original  sin.  Which  pious  desire  is 
openly  and  plainly  attested  and  demonstrated  by  the  petitions  inces- 
santly addressed  both  to  Our  predecessor  aforesaid,  and  to  OurselveS| 
in  which  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  illustrious  canonical  chapters, 
and  religious  orders,  among  them  the  celebrated  Order  of  Preaching 
Friars,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  asking  permission  to  add,  and 
publicly  and  openly  to  use,  the  word  *  Immaculate'  in  the  sacred 
liturgy,  and  especially  in  the  preface  of  the  Mass  on  the  Conception 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  ;  petitions  with  which  the  said  Our  prede- 
cessor and  Ourselves  have  most  readily  complied. 

"  Furthermore,  Venerable  Brethren,  very  many  of  your  Order  have  not 
ceased  to  address,  to  Our  predecessor  and  Ourselves,  letters^  in  which, 
with  repeated  entreaties  and  redoubled  earnestness,  they  have  asked  Us 
to  define  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  conception  of 
the  most  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  altogether  immaculate,  and  wholly 
free  from  all  stain  of  original  guilt.  Neither  have  there  been  wanting, 
in  this  our  age,  men,  eminent  for  genius,  virtue,  piety,  and  learning, 
who,  in  their  erudite  and  laborious  writings,  have  oast  so  clear  a  light 
upon  this  topic,  and  this  most  pious  opinion,  that  many  persons  are 
astonished  that  the  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See  should  not  have 
already  decreed  to  the  roost  Holy  Virgin  this  honour,  which  the  common 
piety  of  the  faithful  so  ardently  desires  to  see  attributed  to  her  by  the 
solemn  judgment  and  authority  of  this  same  Church  and  See.  Cer- 
tainly, these  wishes  have  been  singularly  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  Us, 
who,  from  Our  earliest  years,  reckoned  nothing  more  dear  to  Us,  or  more 
excellent,  than  to  honour  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  singular 
piety  and  devotion,  and  with  the  inmost  affection  of  Our  heart,  and  to 
do  whatever  seemed  to  Us  calculated  to  contribute  to  her  greater  glory 
and  praise,  and  to  the  extension  of  her  worship.  Wherefore,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Our  Pontificate,  We  earnestly  directed,  with  much 
alacrity,  Our  cares  and  thoughts  to  an  object  of  such  high  importance, 
and  We  have  not  failed  to  address  to  the  most  good  and  most  great 
God,  humble  and  fervent  prayers  that  He  may  deign  to  enlighten  Our 
mind  with  the  light  of  His  heavenly  grace,  that  We  might  know  what 
We  ought  to  do  in  this  matter.  For  Our  chief  reliance  is  the  hope 
that  the  most  Blessed  Virgin, — who  has  been  elevated  6y  the  greatness 
of  her  merit  above  all  the  choirs  of  angels,  toHhe  throne  of  Qod^;  who 
has  bruised,  under  the  foot  of  her  virtue,  the  head  of  the   ancient 
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serpent;  and  who,  placed  between  Christ  and  the  Church*^  fall  of 
meekness,  and  rich  in  every  grace,  has  ever  delivered  the  Christian 
people  from  the  greatest  calamities,  and  from  the  snares  and  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  and  saved  them  from  rain, — will  deign,  in  like  manner,  to 
take  pity  in  motherly  love,  as  is  her  wont,  upon  Our  most  sad  and 
lamentable  misfortunes.  Our  cruel  anguish,  Our  troubles  and  neces- 
sities, and  by  her  ever-present  and  all-powerful  intercession  with  God, 
both  to  tuni  away  the  discipline  of  the  Divine  wrath,  with  which,  for 
Our  sins,  We  are  afflicted,  to  calm  and  disperse  the  raging  tempest  of 
evil  by  which,  to  the  incredible  grief  of  Our  soul,  the  Church  is  tossed  od 
all  sides,  and  to  change  Our  mourning  into  joy.  For  you  know  per- 
fectly. Venerable  Brethren,  that  all  Our  ground  of  confidence  rests  on 
the  most  holy  Virgin ;  forasmuch  as  God  hat  placed  the  Julnest  of 
all  good  in  Mary,  so  that  if  there  is  in  Us  any  hope^  any  grace,  any 
salvation,  roe  know  that  it  flows  from  her,  because  such  is  the  will  of  Him 
who  has  willed  that  we  should  have  all  things  through  Mary  \ 

"  In  consequence,  we  have  chosen  some  ecclesiastics  of  distinguished 
piety,  and  well  versed  in  theological  studies,  and  certain  of  oar  Vene- 
rable Brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  illustrious  by 
their  virtue,  their  religion,  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and  charge  them,  according  to  their  prudence 
and  learning,  to  examine  this  most  important  subject  accurately  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  thereupon  to  report  to  Us  their  opinion  with  all  dili- 
gence.    Under  these  circumstances  we  have  thought  it  right  to  follow 
the  illustrious  steps  of  Our  predecessors,  and  to  emulate  their  example; 
wherefore.  Venerable  Brethren,  We  address  to  you  this  letter,  by  which 
We  earnestly  exhort  your  distinguished  piety  and  episcopal  solicitude, 
and  charge  you  once  and  again,  each  one  according  to  his  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  cause  public  prayers  to  be  appointed  and  recited  in 
your  several  dioceses,  that  the  merciful  Father  of  lights  may  deign  to 
illuminate  Us  from  above  with  the  light  of  His  Divine  Spirit,  and  to 
inspire  Us  with  His  breath,  to  the  end  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, we  may  be  able  to  come  to  that  decision  which  shall  most 
redound  to  the  glory  of  His  holy  name,  to  the  praise  of  the  most  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  the  profi tof  the  Church  militant.   And  We  are  most  anxious 
that  you  should  signify  to  Us,  as  openly  as  possible,  with  what  devo- 
tion your  clergy  and  the  faithful  laity  are  animated  towards  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and  how  far  they  are  desirous  that 
the  Apostolic  See  should  pronounce  on  this  point.     Above  all.  We 
wish  particularly  to  know.  Venerable  Brethren,  what  in  your  eminent 
wisdom  you  think  and  feci  on  this  subject.  '  And  as  We  have  already 
granted  to  the  clergy  of  Rome  permission  to  recite  the  special  canonical 
hours  of  the  Conception  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  recently  composed  and 
printed,  in  the  place  of  those  which  are  contained  in   the  common 
breviary.  We  now  accord  to  you.  Venerable  Brethren,  by  the  present 
letter,  power  to  permit,  if  you  see  fit,  all  the  clergy  of  your  dioceses  to 

'  St.  Bernard,  Serm.  in  cap.  xii.  Apocalyps. 
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recite,  freely  and  lawfully,  the  same  canonical  hours  of  the  Conception 
of  the  most  Holy  Virgin  which  the  clergy  of  Rome  are  at  this  time 
using,  without  your  having  occasion  to  solicit  such  permission  from  Us, 
or  from  Our  Congregation  of  holy  Rites* 

"  We  have  no  douht  at  all,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  from  your  sin- 
gular piety  towards  the  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  you  will  gladly  obey 
with  all  care  and  zeal  this  Our  request,  and  hasten  to  transmit  to  Us 
such  suitable  answers  as  We  require  of  you.  In  the  mean  time  receive, 
as  an  earnest  of  all  heavenly  gifts,  and  as  a  proof  of  Our  singular  good- 
will towards  you,  the  apostolical  benediction,  which  We  most  lovingly, 
from  Our  very  heart,  give  to  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  as  likewise  to  all 
the  clergy,  and  all  the  faithful  laity  committed  to  your  vigilance. 

"  Given  at  Gaeta,  the  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1849,  the 
third  of  our  Pontificate." 

Consistorial  Appointments, — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Consistories 
held,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  made  by  the  Pope  during 
the  year  1848  :— 

Consistories  held,  at  the  Q,uirinal  at  Rome,  January  17th  and  20tb, 
April  14th,  July  3rd,  and  September  11th ;  at  Gaeta,  December  11th 
and  22nd. 

Appointments  made : — 

1  Cardinal. 
1  Patriarch. 
12  Archbishops. 
49  Bishops. 

The  Cardinal  is  Mgr.  Carlo  Vizzardelli,  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  Patriarch  is  for  the  See  of  Babylon,  in  Chaldaea. 

Of  the  twelve  Archbishops,  two  are  for  France — Paris  and  Avignon  ; 
two  for  Spain  ;  five  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  one  for  Russia ; 
one  for  St.  Domingo ;  and  one  in  partilms  infidelium. 

The  forty-nine  Bishops  are  for — 


Italy 

Pontifical  States  . 

.     5 

Tuscany 
Modena 

.         1 

.     1 

Sardinia 

.         « 

.     3 

The  Two  Sicilies  . 

.     5 

Spain  . 

Portugal 

France 

.  12 
.     1 
.     4 

Belgium 

Germany 

Russia 

.     I 
.     1 
.     2 

South  America 

.     3 

The  West  Indian  Islands 

.     1 

The  Philippines     .         .         •         . 
In  partibus  infidelium     .         •         .         , 
Among  the  three  South  American  appointment 
neinly  erected,  Cochabamba,  in  Peru. 

.     2 

.     7 
s,  one  is  for  a  see 
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New  ZzALAVn.—Vmtaiiam  Tour  a»d  Charge  of  the  Biskop.-^Two 

most  interesting  documents  respecting  the  diocese  of  New  Zealand  hft?e 
just  been  published  ;  one,  the  Journal  of  the  Bishop's  Visitation  Tour  u 
1848,  being  No.  20  of  the  '*  Church  in  the  Colonies*"  published  by  tht 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qotpel;  the  other,  the  Bishop's 
Charge,  delivered  to  his  Clergy  at  the  Diocesan  Synod,  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John's  College,  on  Thorsday,  September  2Srd,  1847* 

The  former  not  only  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Bishop's  proceed* 
ings  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  but  enters  largely  into  the  soeiii 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  of  its  native  popnlatka. 
On  this  subject  the  following  passage  Uirows  an  interesting  light : — 

"It  is  melancholy  to  pass  from  one  native  village  to  another  in  this 
rapid  course  of  mere  observation,  which  is  all  that  I  can  attempt,  and  to 
find  how  many  hundred  competent  teachers  are  needed  to  supply  ths 
means  of  instruction  to  the  fragments  of  villages  into  which  the  popula- 
tion is  now  dispersed.  Even  war  had  its  advantage  in  this  respect,  for 
then  the  whole  population  was  to  be  found  night  after  night  within  ths 
walls  of  the  stockade  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  missionary  could  bring  his 
whole  influence  to  bear  upon  the  concentrated  body.  But  now  the  woik 
of  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand  is  like  hunting  a  partridge  in  the  mona* 
tains.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  be  most  thankful  Ast 
the  whole  population,  almost  to  a  man,  has  at  least  some  regard  to  the 
laws  of  God  ;  and  that  any  traveller  may  enter  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
into  the  most  lonely  hut  in  every  part  of  New  Zealand,  without  the 
slightest  reason  for  distrust.  In  general,  the  warmest  place,  the  cleanest 
mat,  and  the  best  food  will  be  freely  supplied  to  him,  without  so  much 
as  a  thought  of  payment  being  due.  This  seems  to  be  one  cause  of  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  natives,  that  they  are  less  accustomed 
to  formal  expressions  of  thanks  than  ourselves,  because  so  many  more 
civilities  and  supplies  are  given  and  received  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Among  their  more  smooth-tongued  brethren  in  the  Samoan  (Navigator) 
group,  every  gift  or  civility  is  acknowledged  with  an  expression  of  thanks. 
How  easy  would  be  the  transition,  but  how  frightful  the  change,  from 
this  state  of  free  and  generous  hospitality,  to  that  of  the  wild  man  whose 
hand  is  against  his  fellow  ;  when  injustice  supported  by  power  should 
have  driven  them  to  seek  by  subtlety  the  vengeance  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  by  open  force !  It  is  a  strong  expression,  but  I  use  it 
advisedly,  that  '  the  Land  Theory,'  if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would 
have  made  the  New  Zealanders  a  nation  of  murderers." 

Among  the  far-seeing  plans  which  his  Lordship  is  constantly  forming 
for  the  futnre  benefit  of  his  diocese,  is  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  new 
college,  to  be  called  "  Trinity  College,"  near  Wellington.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Bishop  says  : — '*  In  the  midst  of  all  the  disputes  and  wars  of 
this  district,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  500  or  600  acres  should  be 
freely  given  up  to  the  Bishop  and  his  successors  for  this  purpose,  in  order 
that  the  native  and  English  youth  might  be  trained  up  together  in  the 

knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  in  the  habits  of  civilised  life 

Coming  down  to  Taupo  on  Porirua  Harbour,  we  croited  the  neck  of  the 
harbour  to  Witireia,  a  peninsula  immediately  oppoiite  to  the  IdiP«i  ^ 
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Maiuh  where  a  space  of  600  acres  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
the  bay  of  Titahi  and  the  harbour  of  Porirna,  with  an  isthmus  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  between  the  two  waters.  Though  isolated  in  its  posi- 
tion, it  is  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  main  road  to  Wellington,  seven- 
teen miles  distant;  and  it  has  also  a  ready  communication  with  that 
port  by  Porirua  Harbour  and  Cook's  Straits.  About  200  acres  of  the 
land  are  covered  with  wood,  but  the  remainder  is  open,  rising  into 
grassy  hills,  with  steep  declivities  to  the  sea-beach." 

The  Charge  of  the  Bishop,  delivered  in  1847)  embraces  many  topics 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the  diocese 
of  New  Zealand  in  particular ;  but  it  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  synodical  character  which  his  Lordship  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  his 
visitation.     On  this  point  he  observes : — 

"  The  whole  history  of  synodical  meetings  of  the  clergy  is  full  both 
of  encouragement  and  of  warning.  The  cases  of  failure  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  many  not  only  question  whether  a  Divine  blessing  be  granted 
to  their  deliberations,  but  also  reject  them  on  the  mere  human  ground 
of  inexpediency.  Others  again,  who  look  to  the  glorious  stand  in 
defence  of  Catholic  truth  which  was  made  by  the  first  general  Councils, 
can  scarcely  recognise  any  other  form  of  Church  government  as  likely 
to  be  efiectual.  Even  in  our  own  Church,  the  treasure  which  we  enjoy 
in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy  may  well  make  many  thoughtful  men  lament 
the  fallen  authority  of  her  Convocation. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  balanced  state  of  opinion,  it  became  my  duty  to 
decide,  whether  1  should  follow  the  course  pursued  by  my  brethren  in 
England,  of  addressing  to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  a  Charge  resting 
upon  the  Episcopal  authority  alone,  and  appealing  to  them  upon  the 
principle  of  canonical  obedience ;  or  whether  I  should  avail  myself  of 
the  freedom  in  which  the  Colonial  Church  is  left  by  the  equal  recog- 
nition by  the  State  of  all  religious  communities,  to  cast  my  Primary 
Charge  into  a  synodical  form,  as  containing  suggestions  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  clergy,  rather  than  authoritative  declarations,  ex  cathedrd, 
of  my  own  opinion  and  will.  ..... 

"  Most  of  all  I  would  deprecate  that  personal  idea  of  my  office,  which 
supposes  the  Bishop  to  stand  alone,  and  to  express  his  own  thoughts, 
and  issue  his  own  instructions  to  his  clergy.  We  have  no  thoughts  that 
we  can  call  our  own,  but  all  come  from  one  common  fountain ;  and 
whosoever  they  be  who  draw,  it  must  be  the  same  water  of  life.  The 
one  great  question  to  be  placed  continually  before  us  is,  how  we  may 
attain  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  be  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  power  and  blessing  of  my  office,  which  I 
would  neither  appear  to  boast  of  nor  to  disparage,  I  can  claim  no  other 
credit  to  my  suggestions  than  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  an  ordinary  man, 
desiring  indeed  Divine  guidance,  yet  liable  to  human  error.  Our  chief 
reliance  must  be  on  the  power  of  united  prayer,  and  on  the  combined 
wisdom  of  many  counsellors  of  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

'*  I  need  not  disguise  from  you  my  belief  that  the  cause  which  has 
led  to  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  synodical  action  of  the  Church 
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has  been  the  forgetfulness  of  the  spiritual  character  of  snch  an  assembljr 
of  the  clergy.  Convocations  and  synods  have  been  made  the  battle-field 
on  which  questions  relating  to  the  prerogative  of  kings,  the  authority  of 
bishops,  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  have  been  fiercely  disputed. 
They  seem  to  have  followed  the  State  in  the  form  and  manner  of  their 
deliberations ;  to  have  sheltered  themselves  under  its  power  ;  to  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  their  spiritual  censures ; 
and  so,  by  close  alliance  with  worldly  systems,  to  have  lost  their  own 
inherent  strength,  and  to  have  become  unable  to  wield  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  bodies  so  constituted,  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  attain  to  a  closer  likeness  to  Christ,  should  have  been 
postponed  to  the  old  question, '  which  should  be  the  greatest.'  The 
heavenly  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  and  His  spiritual  dominion 
over  all  the  Churches  of  the  earth,  could  not  fail  to  be  neglected  amidst 
questions  of  dignity  and  prerogative  between  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
and  the  State. 

'*  If  I  did  not  believe  that  our  position  in  this  country,  both  as  re* 
gards  the  simplicity  and  primitive  character  of  our  Church  establish* 
ment,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  all  political  connexion,  gives  us  good 
reason  to  hope  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  evils  into  which 
other  Synods  have  fallen,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  course  which 
I  now  propose  to  you,  and  fallen  back  upon  the  practice,  sanctioned  by 
custom,  if  not  approved  by  reason,  of  a  formal  Charge  ex  cathedrdf 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  alone." 

On  the  important  subject  of  discipline  the  Charge  contains  the  follow* 
ing  startling  statement: — 

**  I  find  that  the  native  mind  has  run  wild  upon  the  love  of  power, 
and  the  eagerness  to  wield  the  censures  of  the  Church.  A  native 
teacher  will  often  do  in  his  own  village  what  I  should  have  recourse  to 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  in  the  English 
towns.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  totheexer* 
cise  of  real  discipline,  than  the  assumption  of  unwarranted  authority. 
The  excessive  rigour  of  native  judgments,  the  public  and  unscriptund 
mode  of  trial  of  the  offender,  the  absence  of  all  desire  to  bring  back  and 
reconcile  those  who  have  been  excommunicated,  are  evils  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  Native  Teacher  System,  and  threaten  to  overthrow 
it,  before  a  supply  of  clergymen  can  be  trained  up  to  undertake  their 
work.  No  better  course  can  be  adopted,  than  to  follow  strictly  the  rule 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17,  beginning  first  with  prioale  admo* 
nition  ;  then  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  and  lastly  by 
an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  native  teachers,  that  they  have  only  authority  to  admonish 
and  report  to  their  minister,  but  no  authority  whatever  to  excommnnk 
cate  the  ofiender.  By  holding  a  public  trial,  and  exposing  a. week 
brother  to  the  shame  of  having  his  ofience  discussed  before  all  men^ 
women,  and  even  the  children  of  the  place,  we  shall  harden  hia  heart 
against  every  thought  of  penitence,  and  defeat  the  main  object  of  Chnrdi 
discipline,  which  is  not  punishment,  but  repentance  and  reeoncilifition.  . 
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"  You  will  see  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed  by  the  excessive 
and  arbitrary  rigour  of  discipline  in  the  native  Church,  and  by  the  total 
absence  of  it  in  the  English  settlements.  We  cannot  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  without  exposing  alike  our  laws  and  our  lawlessness 
to  the  contempt  of  all  thinking  men.  A  moderate  exercise  of  peni* 
tential  correction,  uniformly  acted  upon  in  all  cases  without  distinction 
of  persons,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  country,  and  fulfil  the  wish 
which  we  express  on  Ash  Wednesday,  that  the  godly  discipline  of  the 
primitive  Church  may  be  restored." 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  discipline  the  Bishop  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  diocesan  synod  of  18449 
and  to  the  revision  of  the  canons  which  were  then  agreed  upon  pro- 
visionally, and  which,  his  lordship  added,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  finally  determined,  till  the  fullest  opportunity  should  have 
been  afforded  to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocese  to  express  their  opinion, 
either  in  person  or  by  writing.  The  canons  in  question,  being  specific- 
ally adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  diocese,  possess  great 
interest,  and  we  therefore  subjoin  them : — 

"  I. BAPTISM* 

Canon  I. — On  ihe  Baptism  of  Infants  in  places  where  proper  Sponsors 

cannot  be  obtained. 

That,  in  places  where  duly  qualified  sponsors  cannot  be  obtained, 
infants  be  received  to  baptism  on  the  application  of  their  parents,  and 
on  their  giving  a  written  pledge  to  submit  their  children  to  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  Church.  In  these  cases,  that  the  Bishop,  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  his  wife,  be  considered  as  the  sponsors  of  the  children 
so  baptized ;  and  that  a  separate  registry  be  kept  of  all  children  so 
brought  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Church. 

Canon  II.  —  On  the  Baptism  of  the  Infant   Children  of  unbaptized 

Parents,  S^c. 

Children  of  unbaptized  parents,  or  of  one  baptized  and  one  unbap- 
tized parent,  or  the  issue  of  persons  living  in  concubinage,  or  of  persons 
married  according  to  other  rites  than  those  of  the  Church  of  Englandi 
may  be  admitted  to  baptism  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  their  parents, 
according  to  the  regulation  specified  in  the  foregoing  canon ;  or  upon 
other  good  and  sufficient  sponsors  being  found  willing  to  answer  for 
the  children. 

Canon  III. — On  the  Baptism  of  Adults. 

That  the  Archdeacon,  at  his  annual  visitation,  receive  and  enrol  the 
names  of  all  persons  considered  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  the  class  of 
catechumens,  who  shall  then  enter  upon  a  stated  course  of  probation, 
and  continue  at  the  least  one  year  under  the  immediate  instruction 
of  the  missionary  of  the  district. 

That  the  times  of  the  admission  of  catechumens  to  holy  baptism, 
the  standard  of  qualification,  and  the  length  of  probation,  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Archdeacon,  who  '  is  appointed  by  tbe  Bishop  for  that 
purpose,*  according  to  the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the  ministration  of  bap* 
tism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years;  but  that  the  Archdeacon  be  at 
liberty  to  delegate  this  authority  to  any  clergyman  whom  he  shall 
consider  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  native  language  and  character; 
*  that  so  due  care  may  be  taken  for  their  examination,  whether  they  bt 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.*— 
Rubric,  Baptisnif  riper  years. 

Catechumens  in  extreme  sickness  may  be  baptised  by  clergymei 
not  authorized  by  the  Archdeacon,  upon  their  own  urgent  entreaty, 
and  after  such  examination  as  *the  time  and  present  exigence  will 
suffer.'  Catechumens,  who  die  without  baptism,  may  receive  Christian 
burial,  if  their  baptism  has  not  been  delayed  through  their  own  fault  or 
neglect. 

Canon  IV. — On  the  Qualification  for  Baptism, 

That  a  knowledge  of  reading  be  required  as  a  qualification  for 
baptism,  except  in  the  case  of  aged  persons,  or  others  in  whose  favour 
the  Archdeacon  may  see  reason  to  make  a  special  exception.  That, 
in  all  cases,  a  knowledge  of  the  Church  Catechism,  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  Scripture  references,  be  required. 

That  a  book  be  kept  at  all  the  mission  stations,  in  which  the 
attendance,  progress,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  catechumeni 
may  be  regularly  entered ;  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Archdeaccm 
at  his  visitation. 

Canon  V. — On  Bigamy. 

That  no  man,  married  to  or  cohabiting  with  two  or  more  women, 
be  admitted  to  the  class  of  catechumens  ;  but  that  a  woman,  being  one 
of  two  or  more  wives  of  a  heathen  man,  not  having  power  over  her  own 
body,  but  subject  to  her  husband,  may  be  received  as  a  eatechamoi, 
and  admitted  to  baptism,  without  separation  from  her  husband. 

II. CONFIRMATION. 

Canon  YI. — On  the  Probation  of  newly  Baptized  Persams, 

That  persons  admitted  to  baptism  as  adults  remain  in  a  state  of 
probation,  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  missionary  till  the  Bishop's 
visitation  ;  that  they  be  then  examined  by  the  Bishop  or  his  deputy, 
and,  on  being  approved,  receive  imposition  of  hands,  and  he  forthwith 
admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

That  a  book,  similar  to  that  used  for  catechumens,  be  kept  at 
every  mission  station,  as  a  register  of  the  attendance,  progress,  and 
conduct  of  candidates  for  confirmation. 

Canon  YII. — On  the  Admission  into  the  Church  of  EngUmd  of  Per* 

sons  baptized  in  other  Communions, 

That  persons  baptized,  either  in  infancy  or  as  adults,  by  ministers  of 
other  churches  or  religious  communities,  may,  on  their  declaration  of 
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their  desire  to  be  received  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
be  presented  to  the  Bishop  for  confirmation, — if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  were  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, — and 
that,  after  confirmation,  they  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

111. THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE  LORD's  SUPPER. 

Canon  VIII. — On  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admitiion  to 

the  Lord^i  Supper. 

That  the  candidates  for  the  Lord's  Supper  be  required  to  attend  the 
missionary  at  least  one  day  before  for  examination  and  instruction,  and 
that  a  written  certificate  of  attendance  be  then  given  themi  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  clergyman  at  the  time  of  administration. 

Canok  IX. — On  the  Offertory^  ^c. 

That  one  or  more  of  the  sentences  of  the  Offertory  be  regularly  read 
in  the  Communion  Service,  and  opportunity  given  to  all  who  desire 
to  make  their  offerings,  but  that  no  person  be  required  or  solicited 
to  give. 

That  all  persons  be  exhorted  to  oome  to  the  Holy  Communion  in 
seemly  clothing;  but  that  no  one  be  excluded  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  procure  a  dresB  of  foreign  manufacture. 

lY. DISCIPLIITE  AND  SYSTEM. 

Canon  X. — On  the  Centusm 

That  a  census  be  made  throughout  the  country,  containing  the  name 
and  condition  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  the  native  people : 
that  one  copy  be  kept  at  the  mission  stations,  and  another  in  the 
Bishop's  registry ;  and  that  additions  and  corrections  be  made  in  an 
annual  report  of  births,  baptisms,  deaths,  &c.,  to  be  transmitted  regu- 
larly to  the  Bishop. 

Canon  XI. — On  the  Marriage  and  Burial  ofunbaptitsed  persons. 

That  no  heathen  be  admissible  to  marriage  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  ;  and  yet  that  the  baptism  of  heathens  be  not  hastened  with 
a  view  to  their  marriage ;  but  rather,  inasmuch  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  lower  degree  of  faith  may  be  accepted  as  a  qualification 
for  marriage  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  reception  of  bap- 
tism, that  they  be  marriageable  upon  their  admission  into  the  class  of 
catechumens. 

That  marriage  according  to  heathen  usage  be  no  bar  to  admission 
to  the  class  of  catechumens,  provided  that  the  man  shall  have  lived 
faithfully  with  one  wife,  or  be  willing  to  put  away  all  his  wives  except 
one. 

That  every  man  and  woman  married,  as  aforesaid,  according  to 
heathen  usage,  be  married  by  the  rites  Qf  the  Church  after  their  admis- 
sion to  the  class  of  catechumens. 
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That  persons  wishing  to  marry  after  illicit  cohabitation,  remain  in  a 
state  of  separation  one  year  before  they  can  be  received. 

That  catechumens  dying  unbaptized  be  buried  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  if  their  baptism  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  dergymu, 
and  not  by  any  fault  or  neglect  of  their  own. 

Canon  XII. — On  Cycles  of  Visitaiion, 

That  a  cycle  of  visitation  be  formed  in  every  archdeaconry,  to  secure 
the  more  elective  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  greater  regu- 
larity and  frequency  of  pastoral  instruction  in  every  viilagre  in  tke 
district ;  and  that  copies  of  the  cycles,  specifying  the  names  of  the 
places,  and  the  number  of  visits  of  the  clergy,  be  forwarded  annually  to 
the  Bishop. 

Canon  XIII. — On  Native  Teachers  and  their  duties. 

That  a  body  of  teachers  be  organized  in  each  archdeaconry,  and 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  Kai  Whakaako  and  Monita :  the  Kai 
W^hakaako  being  the  head  teacher  of  an  extensive  district,  and  tbe 
inspector  of  the  small  settlements  assigned  to  his  charge,  and  of  the 
Monita  who  are  appointed  to  conduct  the  daily  service  in  them. 

That  the  Kai  Whakaako  be  furnished  with  a  certificate,  to  be  signed 
annually  by  the  clergyman  of  his  district,  and  presented  to  the  Bishop 
at  his  visitation,  to  be  countersigned  by  him. 

Duties  of  the  Kai  Whakaako. 

1 .  That  the  Kai  Whakaako  be  regular  communicants. 

2.  That  they  visit  the  clergyman  at  stated  times,  to  receive  in- 
struction. 

3.  That  they  visit  all  the  hamlets  of  their  district,  and  report  to  the 
clergyman  the  state  of  the  people. 

4.  That  they  conduct  the  daily  service  with  regularity  and  devotion, 
and  do  not  give  it  up  to  any  strangers,  or  other  persons,  except  to  tbe 
accredited  teachers. 

5.  That  they  instruct  their  people  regularly  in  reading,  writing,  and 
in  the  Catechism  ;  that  they  assemble  the  Christian  Natives  week]y,or 
oftener,  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  the  candidates  for 
Baptism,  for  catechetical  instruction ;  that  they  visit  the  sick,  and  report 
to  the  clergyman  of  their  state  and  wants. 

6.  That  they  keep  the  Native  chapel  in  a  sound,  cleanly,  and  orderly 
state. 

7.  That,  in  their  own  houses,  they  set  an  example  of  order  and  clean- 
liness ;  that  they  have  a  bed-room  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  house ; 
and  discourage  the  promiscuous  sleeping  of  men  and  women  in  the 
same  room. 

8.  That  they  be  respectful  at  all  times  to  the  head  chief  of  their 
tribe. 

9.  That  they  do  not  leave  their  station  without  informing  the  clergy* 
man,  and  obtaining  his  permission. 
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10.  That  tbcy  do  not  assemble  public  meetings  to  try  and  condemn 
persons  accused  of  moral  offences ;  but  that  they  report  the  casei 
privately  to  the  clergyman. 

11.  That  they  shall  not  delegate  their  duties  to  the  Monita,  except 
in  the  case  of  their  own  sickness  or  absence. 

Duties  of  the  Monita. 

1.  That  they  be  regular  communicants. 

2.  That  they  be  respectful  and  subordinate  to  the  Kai  Whakaako  of 
their  district. 

3.  That  they  assemble  their  people  for  daily  service  on  week-days, 
and  bring  them  to  the  central  chapels  on  Sunday. 

4.  That  they  be  orderly  in  their  habits,  and  cleanly  in  their  persons 
and  houses. 

Canon  XIV. — On  Discipline  and  Excommunication, 

That  the  rule  contained  in  Matthew  (xviii.  18)  be  strictly  followed  in 
the  administration  of  Church  discipline. 

1.  That  the  Native  teacher,  or  other  witness  of  the  offence,  report  it 
privately  to  the  minister. 

2.  That  the  minister  expostulate  with  the  offender ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  remonstrance  being  ineffectual,  suspend  him  from  the  Holy  Com« 
munion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  from  public  worship,  reporting  the  case 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Bishop. 

3.  That  the  Bishop  shall  admonish  t'  e  offender ;  that,  if  he  persist 
after  repeated  admonitions,  he  will  be  liable  to  the  greater  excommu- 
nication, and  debarred  from  public  worship  and  communion, — from  the 
society  of  his  fellow-Christians,  and,  after  death,  that  his  body  will  not 
receive  Christian  burial. 

4.  That  offenders  under  censure  of  the  Church,  upon  their  repent- 
ance, be  presented  to  the  Bishop  at  his  visitation,  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  restored  to  their  privileges. 

Canon  XV. — On  Central  Schools^ 

That  efforts  be  made  to  establish  and  maintain  central  boarding- 
schools  at  the  chief  station  in  each  archdeaconry,  to  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  resident  deacon  ;  and  that  the  most  promising  children 
of  both  sexes  be  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  admission 
into  the  central  schools. 

The  following  subjects  were  also  discussed,  but  no  definite  conclusion 
was  embodied  by  the  synod  in  the  form  of  a  canon : — 

1 .  The  best  mode  of  establishing  a  parochial  system  throughout  the 
country. 

2.  The  management  of  Church  estates. 

3  The  formation  of  a  series  of  useful  catechetical  and  homiletical 
works  for  the  use  of  Native  teachers. 
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4,  The  supply  of  npcessariea  to  the  distant  mifsion  stations ;  the  best 
system  of  trade  with  the  Natives  ;  the  improvement  of  their  temporal 
condition  by  means  of  clothing  and  provident  funds,  &c." 

Turkey. — The  American  Episcopal  Mission  and  the  Congregational 
Schism, — Dr.  Horatio  Southgate,  the  Bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Mission  at  Constantinople  has  published  in  the  American  papers  a 
statement  relative  to  the  schismatic  proceedings  of  a  body  of  Arme- 
nians who  have  renounced  the  obedience  of  their  Patriarch,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  communion  under  the  name  of  Congregation- 
alists.  The  following  extracts  from  this  document,  originally  addressed 
to  the  *'  Congregationalist"  Armenians  themselves,  place  the  question 
between  the  schismatics  and  their  Patriarch  in  a  clear  lights  and  show 
At  the  same  time  that  the  American  Episcopal  Mission  gives  no  conn- 
tenance  whatever  to  their  disorderly  proceedings : — 

"  It  is  alleged  in  your  favour,  (1)  that  you  were  separated  from  your 
Church  on  account  of  new  terms  of  Communion  which  were  proposed 
to  you  ;  and  (2)  that,  after  your  separation,  you  were  persecuted  by  the 
Armenian  Patriarch.  My  position  is«  (first)  that  no  new  terms  of 
Communion  have  been  or  are  proposed  to  you ;  and,  (secondly)  that 
the  Armenian  Patriarch  has  not  persecuted  you.  The  question  is  nd^ 
whether  there  are  corruptions  in  the  Armenian  Church,  nor  whether  any 
of  you  have  received  indignities  from  any  other  source  than  the  Anne- 
nian  Patriarch. 

"  I.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  has  not  proposed  new  terms  of  Com- 
moaion  to  you :  for  he  has  often  and  strongly  declared  to  me  that  he 
has  not.  He  has  offered  to  receive  any  who  return,  without  requiring 
new  terms.  I  have  been  the  agent  in  restoring  some  and  keeping 
others  in  the  Church  on  these  conditions.  Many  others  have  returned 
on  the  same  conditions. 

^  The  document  containing  the  alleged  new  terms  was  never  heard  of 
till  after  your  secession.  Th»  idea  of  attributing  the  secession  to  it  was 
evidently  an  after-thought.  It  was  first  published  by  the  missionaries 
some  months  subsequently.  Whether  it  even  exists  in  Armenian,  ex- 
cepting in  your  own  copy,  is  doubtfuL  It  does  not  profess  to  bear  the 
Patriarch's  seal  or  signature,  and  is  therefore  without  authority,  desti- 
tute of  the  indispensable  proof  of  authenticity,  which  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  if  his.  The  Patriarch  was  formedy  reported  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, your  patrons,  as  a  friend  of  *  evangelical  views.'  He  con* 
tinned  to  be  so  reported  until  they  commenced  a  refractory  course,  whidi 
he  disapproved.  They  then  began  to  abuse  hSm.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  change  in  his  own  views  since  he  was  announced  as 
their  friend.  The  Patriarch  has  declared  to  me  explicitly  and  repeatedly 
his  own  views  on  the  subject  embraced  in  that  document,  and  my  are 
such  as  must  have  effectually  prevented  him  from  enforcing  or  sanction- 
ing it 

**  This  pretence  of  the  new  Creed  taken  away,  your  jnstifieatkm  iklls 
by  your  own  admission  ;  since  the  sole  ground  upon  which  you  plaee  ft, 
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it,  that  you  were  required  to  sign  a  new  Creed,  and  that  without  this 
you  could  conscientiously  hare  remained  in  your  Church.  The  mis- 
ffionariet  take  the  same  ground.  I  have  given  your  words  and  theirs  at 
large  in  this  Lietter.  But  as  no  new  Creed  is  now  enjoined  (as  all  ad« 
mil),  your  justification  loses  its  sole  support.  You  are  in  unnecessary 
schism.  Your  schism  was  formed,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  before  the 
Patriarch  called  you  to  account  at  all,  and  of  course  before  he  could 
have  attempted  to  impose  a  new  Creed  upon  you.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  say  that  any  new  Creed  was  the  cause  of  your  schism. 

*'  II.  On  the  subject  of  persecution  my  own  opinion  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  alleged  cases  of  persecution. 
Some,  a  good  part,  I  have  found  to  be  gross  fabrications.  Some  con« 
tain  a  portion  of  truth  mixed  with  such  essential  errors  in  the  reports  of 
them  as  materially  to  change  their  character.  Some,  a  very  few,  are 
manifest  cases  of  wrong,  which  called  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
Ambassador  so  justly  and  judiciously  accorded  to  you.  None  of  them 
are  acts  of  persecution  by  the  Armenian  Church,  or  emanated  in  any 
degree  from  the  Patriarch. 

**  The  Patriarch  openly  took  stand  against  all  violence  in  matters  of 
religion  immediately  on  his  entering  upon  office  in  1844.  The  mis- 
sionaries themselves  at  the  time  testified  to  this.  In  1845  he  suspended 
and  sent  to  a  monastery  a  Bishop  who  advocated  compulsory  measures 
for  the  disaffected  in  his  Diocese,  the  disaffected  being  of  your  party. 
He  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  opposed  to  force  in  religious  matters, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a  system  at  the  present  day  could 
be  carried  out.  At  an  early  period  in  the  late  troubles,  he  engaged  to 
take  up  any  cases  that  I  would  point  out  to  him.  He  himself  declared 
explicitly  against  all  acts  of  persecution.  He  took  up  several  that  I 
brought  to  his  notice,  and  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  in  correcting 
them.  He  issued  the  most  stringent  injunctions  against  acts  of  vio- 
lence,  three  of  which  I  have  published.  He  denounced  in  one  of  them 
■uch  acts  as  deserving  of  excommunication.  If  I  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  Patriarch  had  persecuted,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare it.  I  utter  the  sincere  conviction  of  my  mind  when  I  say,  1  be- 
lieve him  to  be  wholly  innocent. 

**III.  I  come  now  to  the  real  cause  of  your  schism — ^and  that  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  your  schism  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbances 
which  rose  from  it,  so  that  all  inquiry  terminates  in  this,  '  What  caused 
the  schism  ? '     For  this  we  go  back  a  little : — 

''  1.  The  missionaries,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  invariably  de» 
clared  to  the  Armenians  their  intention  of  not  creating  a  schism.  They 
gave  the  most  positive,  clear,  and  oft->repeated  pledges  on  this  point.  In 
1842  they  gave  those  pledges  to  me.  I  had  shown  to  an  Armenian, 
formerly  their  follower,  a  piece  written  by  one  of  them,  which  seemed  to 
show  a  different  tendency,  and  which,  having  gone  abroad  among  their 
followers,  raised  an  excitement  against  them  which  wonld,  I  believe, 
have  overturned  their  work  if  they  had  not  taken  the  oourse  which  they 
did.    They  desired  a  co^f^rence  with  me.     In  tha(  egufnrence  they 
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protested  most  warmly  against  all  such  tendency,  and  desired  me,  as 
I  had  been  the  means  of  indicating  it  to  their  alienated  friends,  to  go  to 
them  and  declare  to  them  that  the  missionaries  had  no  such  views,  that 
the  piece  had  been  misunderstood,  that  they  desired  and  aimed  at  no 
schism,  that  their  work  was  conservative,  &c.  I  did  this  as  a  simple 
act  of  justice,  and  their  mission  was  saved.  This  was  but  one  of  num- 
berless pledges  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  their  habitual  profession  for 
fifteen  years. — They  could  not  at  that  time  have  maintained  their  mission 
a  month  without  it. 

'*  2.  As  soon  as  the  concession  was  made  to  England  and  France,  in 
1844,  that  secessions  from  one  religion  to  another  should  be  free,  the 
missionaries  began  to  change  their  system,  gradually  at  first,  then  more 
openly,  as  their  followers  were  prepared  for  it.  When  I  returned  to 
Turkey  in  August,  1845,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  the  aspect 
of  things  was  entirely  changed.  It  was  then  commonly  reported 
that  a  secession  was  at  hand.  Some  of  the  indications  of  it  and 
the  series  of  subsequent  events  were  as  follows : — The  followers  of 
the  missionaries  were  some  of  them  openly  demanding  a  separation. 
They  were,  as  the  missionaries  have  since  testified  (I  have  quoted 
the  testimony  in  this  letter),  already  separated  from  all  communion 
with  the  Armenian  Church,  excepting  such  intercourse  as  their  civil 
relations  required,  and  were  freely  speaking  against  and  opposin<^  it. 
This  previous  separation  overthrows  entirely  the  pretence  of  a  new  Creed 
as  the  cause. 

'*  3.  In  October,  1845,  I  was  informed  from  many  sources,  that  one  of 
the  missionaries  had  recently  preached  against  remaining  in  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  in  consequence  ten  of  their  followers,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  that  doctrine,  left  them.  This  was  the  first  open  preaching  of 
schism  of  which  I  know.  Immediately  after  this  the  Patriarch  requested 
one  of  the  returned  individuals  to  communicate  to  the  missionaries  from 
him,  that  their  present  proceedings  were  in  violation  of  all  their  former 
professions.  The  missionaries  became  more  abusive  and  radical,  sending 
their  publications  in  parcels  to  the  houses  of  respectable  Armenians, 
leaving  pamphlets  at  the  doors,  and  taking  other  measures  to  force  the 
Patriarch  to  an  excommunication.  The  priest  Vertanes,  the  leader  of 
the  party,  openly  renounced  the  priesthood  about  this  time,  and  went 
about  where  he  could  find  hearers  in  the  city,  reviling  the  Church  and 
his  own  ministerial  ofiSce.  On  Dec.  7,  1845,  one  of  your  party,  in 
passing  an  Armenian  Church,  crying  aloud,  called  it  an  *  idol-temple.' 
He  was  struck  down  by  a  rough  Armenian  who  happened  to  meet  him 
at  the  moment.  Occasional  acts  of  this  kind  showed  the  tendency  of 
things  on  both  sides.  Some  of  you  seemed  determined  to  provoke  deeds 
of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters  to  an  issue.  The 
Patriarch  was  forced  to  attend  to  these  things.  He  called  the  disaffected 
one  by  one.  He  reasoned  with  them,  expostulated  with  them,  and 
offered  them  terms  such  as  the  missionaries  had  always  professed  to  be 
satisfied  with.  One  of  the  missionaries  admitted  to  a  presbyter  con- 
nected with  my  mission  the  fuct  of  these  conce^sionst    Many,  the  great 
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majority,  returned  to  tbeir  allegiance.  Others  were  refractory,  obsti- 
nate, and  some  of  them  personally  abusive.  The  Patriarch  still  delayed , 
until  the  evil  became  monstrous,  and  the  Church  generally  cried  ouf 
against  the  factious  proceedings  of  the  seceders.  The  clergy  complained 
of  the  violence  and  confusion  in  their  parishes.  He  then,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1846,  having,  as  he  believed,  exhausted  all  pacific 
measures,  excommunicated,  first,  priest  Vertanes ;  afterwards,  the  others 
who  remained  obdurate.  Immediately  the  missionaries  seeing  the  dis- 
turbances that  must  arise,  professed  that  the  schism  was  against  their 
desire,  they  were  content  that  their  followers  should  remain  in  the  Arme* 
nian  Church,  that  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Patriarch.  You  made 
the  same  professions.  I  have  quoted  both  yours  and  theirs.  At  last 
the  *'  new  Creed"  was  laid  hold  of  as  justifying  your  resistance,  and 
your  defence  made  to  rest  upon  that.  This  is  a  simple  history  of  the 
events  as  they  occurred.  I  disapproved  your  course  in  this  matter,  be* 
cause  it  was  a  violation  of  pledges,  some  of  them  given  to  myself; 
because  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  Armenian 
nation  generally,  which  the  missionaries  professed ;  because  it  was  a 
mere  attempt  to  establish  a  congregational  sect,  too  visible  from  the 
first. 

"4.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Congregationalists  were  openly 
declared  by  you  before  the  schism.  This  was  the  main  cause  of  offence 
to  the  Armenians. 

'*  5.  As  soon  as  you  were  formally  excluded  from  the  Armenian  Church, 
you  proceeded  to  do  publicly  what  you  had  long  been  doing  privately  ; 
viz.,  to  form  yourselves  into  a  Congregational  sect,  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  Puritan  seceders  from  the  Church  of  England  and  of  their 
descendants  in  America,  whose  missionaries  have  taught  you;  thus 
showing  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  views  and  proceedings  which 
had  caused  the  interposition  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch. 

"  6.  In  this  new  sect  you  discarded  everything  belonging  to  your 
ancient  Church.  The  Creed  of  Nice  you  ceased  to  use.  The  ministry 
of  your  Church  was  so  completely  subdued  that  the  single  priest  among 
you  was  put  into  the  congregation,  while  a  young  roan,  lately  a  school- 
master, was  elected  by  you  and  placed  over  you  as  *  Pastor.*  The 
feasts  of  the  Church  were  reduced  to  the  '  Sabbath.'  The  fasts  of  the 
Church  were  utterly  abolished.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  was  utterly 
discarded,  and  extemporaneous  prayers  substituted  in  its  stead.  The 
organization,  rules,  *  confession  of  faith,'  and  *  covenant '  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists were  adopted,  thus  making  to  yourselves  a  '  new  Creed.* 
You  made  it  a  standing  rule  that  if  a  Bishop  should  join  you  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  layman.  Your  new  *  Pastor '  was  examined  by  the 
missionaries,  who  testified  that  *  his  views  on  Church  Government,  the 
Sacraments,  and  the  duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office,'  were  satisfactory  to 
them.  He  was  ordained  by  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

"  ?•  To  all  this  I  make  no  objections;  you  were  bound  to  appear  as 
you  were.   But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  follow  from  it.    Firsts 
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caUing  joonelTes  merely  'ProtolaBt'  and  * STsngdieal '  is  a  eon- 
cealment  of  your  real  dianctcr.  Too  are  bomd  to  pradaim  jonnelfet 
iiDder  your  tpedfie  denoaunational  cbanetcr  of  *  Congregatioiialists.' 
Bot  this  yoa  have  carefDlly  avoided  in  erery  thing  ialnided  to  prodnos 
an  interest  in  your  behalf  in  England,  and  among  Choichmen  in 
America.  Secondly,  being  Congregationalista  immediately  alter  yoor 
ezeommnnication,  and  Cnrming  at  once  a  Congregatioiial  Seet,  yon  were 
eridently  snch  before  your  excomnnmieation,  and  all  the  troaUea  which 
have  arisen  hare  flowed  from  this  single  canae.  Ton  were  Congre- 
gationalists  in  the  Armenian  Chnrch,  separated  firom  it  by  your  own 
act,  before  the  act  of  the  Church.  Your  excommunication  merdy 
brought  you  out  in  the  character  which  yoa  hare  long  maintained. 

"  8.  This  is  the  whole  schism,  and  the  whole  cause  of  it  from  beginning 
to  end.  Not  one  man  who  has  not  embraced  Congr^tional  views  bai 
been  excommunicated,  or  put  himself  into  a  position  to  be  so.  Those 
who  ha?e  remained  are  as  'ETangelicar  as  yoursdres  can  elaim  to  be, 
but  they  are  Churehmen ;  and  not  one  who  was  a  Churdiman,  what* 
e?er  was  bis  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  whaterer  was 
his  religious  theory,  could  be  brought  to  secede.  It  is  purely,  simply 
Congregationalism,  and  nothing  else,  which  has  separated  you  from  the 
Armenian  Church.  It  is  purely,  simply,  Congregationalism  wluch  has 
produced  all  the  disturbances  of  which  we  have  hcaud,  so  far  as  reports  of 
them  have  any  foundation  in  truth.  Without  this,  the  missionaries 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  desire  a  separation,  no  temptation  to 
effect  it.  It  is  a  slander  upon  the  Gospel  to  call  it  'Evangelical;'  it  is 
mere  delusion  to  call  it '  Protestant.'     It  is  simply  sectarian.^ 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  says : — "  I  wish  I  could  convince  yon  that 
the  path  which  you  have  chosen  does  not  lead  to  religions  security  in 
doctrine,  nor  to  primitive  purity  in  practice.  But  failing  in  this,  I 
leave  you  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  will  judge  aright,  and  who  can 
make  the  most  untoward  events  to  minister  to  His  glory  and  the  aalva- 
tion  of  souls.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  war  upon  you  as  Congr^a- 
tionalists.  My  relation  to  you  will  be  the  same  here  as  is  that  of  our 
Bishops  at  home  to  Congregationalists  there.  The  Chureh's  mission 
will  pursue  its  own  way  in  Turkey,  as  does  the  Chureh  in  America  the 
path  of  her  allotted  duty.  There  may  be  conflicts  here,  as  there ;  but 
my  general  policy  will  be  to  promote,  by  direct  action  on  the  Easteni 
Churches,  the  work  to  which  I  am  sent,  instead  of  turning  aside  to  con- 
tend with  others,  whose  labours  I  do  not  approve  so  far  as  they  aim  si 
schism." 
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Akt.  I. — Sermons^  Doctrinal  and  Praciical,  By  the  Bev.  W. 
Archer  Butler,  M.A.^  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Edited^  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author^s 
Life^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  M.A.^  Cunate  Assistant 
of  Fethard^  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel^  &c.  Dublin :  Hodges  and 
Smith. 

The  name  of  Professor  Archer  Butler  is  well  known  to  the  theo- 
logical world  in  connexion  with  a  very  able  series  of  Letters  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Development,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Newman'^s  work, 
which  made  their  appearance  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal 
some  three  or  four  years  since,  and  which  have  been  commended 
by  excellent  judges  as  amongst  the  best  of  the  various  replies  to 
Mr.  Newman's  essay.  That  series  of  Letters  gave  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  powers  and  attainments  from  which  the  most 
brilliant  results  might  have  been  anticipated ;  but  scarcely  had 
we  learnt  to  contemplate  in  Archer  Butler  one  of  the  rising 
stars  of  the  Church,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  early  and  much 
lamented  death  extinguished  the  hopes  which  we  had  formed  of 
his  future  services  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth. 

The  University  of  DubUn,  and  the  Church  of  Ireland,  may  feel 
that  they  have  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  ornaments  in 
the  untimely  death  of  this  eminent  person ;  and  in  the  present 
day,  when  false  philosophy  is  labounng  to  subvert  the  ground- 
work of  the  faith,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  aid  of  one  who  has 
proved  himself  so  thoroughly  versed  in  its  subtleties,  and  so 
qualified  in  all  ways  to  combat  and  refute  them. 

It  were  useless,  however,  to  repine  at  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  indeed  when  we  contemplate  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
its  Church,  it  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  at  all  that 
is  passing  before  us.  Our  fears  had  been  excited  as  regards  the 
intentions  and  principles  of  statesmen.  We  had  feared  that  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  religious  truth  to  the 
demands  of  an  imagined  expediency.  We  had  been  grieved  at 
the  continual  disposition  to  concede  to  intimidation — ^at  the 
ascendancy  gradually  being  attained  by  parties  hostile  to  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  dominion  of  law.  But  all  these 
old  causes  of  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  have  now  been  replaced  by 
a  state  of  things  arising  partly  from  the  visionary  theories  of 
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Free  Traders  and  Political  Economists,  and  partly  from  the 
Divine  Visitation.  A  peasantry  reduced  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion— a  yeomanry  in  the  course  of  expatriation — ^a  gentry  and 
nobility  ruined — property  without  value — industry  paralyzed — 
symptoms  of  approaching  desolation  such  as  no  where  else  in  the 
world  can  be  recognised — there  is  in  the  whole  scene  a  something 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  conviction  that 
the  hand  of  Grod  is  stretched  forth  upon  that  unhappy  nation  in 
penalty  for  its  sins.  And,  in  truth,  Ireland  stands  apart  from  all 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  one  respect.  Assassinatiotts 
and  murders  are  as  frequent  in  some  other  countries  as  they  have 
been  in  Ireland.  In  England  itself,  when  murders  are  committed, 
they  are  perhaps  quite  as  revolting  in  many  of  their  circumstances, 
as  the  murders  in  Ireland.  Monsters  like  Thurtell  or  Rush  tell 
us  from  time  to  time  what  human  nature  is  capable  of,  even  in 
this  country.  But  the  awful  feature  in  the  murders  which  have 
been  committed  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  Ireland  is, 
that  they  were  the  results  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  lower  orders.  Murders  were  always  executed  in  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  secret  tribunals  of  the  peasantry ;  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  population.  The 
murderers  were  sheltered  and  protected.  No  one  ever  betrayed 
them  or  gave  evidence  against  them.  The  people  in  the  fields  who 
were  witnesses  of  acts  of  assassination  continued  their  work  without 
heeding  what  was  transacting,  or  without  any  attempt  to  seiie 
the  assassins.  Juries  refused  to  convict  criminals.  If,  by  any 
chance,  a  murderer  toizs  convicted  (a  most  rare  occurrence)  he 
invariably  protested  his  innocence,  and,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  was  invariably  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  martyr.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  m  Ireland  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
whole  population  of  the  lower  orders  was  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  m  the  system  of  assassination  which  prevailed.  The 
cnme  became  a  national  crime ;  the  land  was  polluted  with  Uood. 
Can  we  then  wonder  when  we  see  that  population  perishing 
under  the  visitation  of  Ood !  It  is  our  beUer  that  murder  is  now 
being  expiated.  It  is  a  tremendous  chastisement  which  is 
following  on  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  crime.  Death  has 
overtaken  a  population  which  had  imbrued  its  hands  in  blood. 
Divine  vengeance  has  come  upon  crimes  which  had  set  at  nought 
the  power  of  human  laws  administered  by  a  feeble  and  unprin- 
cipled executive.  A  nation  is  seen  descending  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin.  That  ruin  is  the  result  of  misgovemment.  Ireland  couU 
have  been  prevented  from  becoming  the  scene  of  bloodshed  which 
it  was  for  forty  years.  Severity  to  criminals  would  have  been 
mercy  in  the  end  to  the  whole  population.     Military  law  wodd 
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have  been  the  appropriate  remedy  where  the  powers  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  had  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  nation ;  but  the  con- 
tests of  parties,  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  public  men,  and 
the  state  of  public  opinion  forbade  the  application  of  sufficient 
remedies  for  Ireland.     And  we  now  see  the  awful  results. 

The  insurrectionary  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  have  told  with  the  utmost  severity  on  the  clergy. 
The  heartrending  deprivations  under  which  they  are  now  suffer- 
ing, are,  alas !  no  novelty  to  them.  Some  few  years  since,  they 
were  for  a  time  wholly  deprived  of  their  means  of  support  by  a 
general  combination  of  the  people,  urged  on  by  the  demagogues 
and  the  Romish  priesthood.  Despoiled  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  property ;  marked  out  for  threats,  insults,  and  assassina- 
tion; subsequently  compelled  to  pay  out  of  their  diminished 
means  a  contribution  to  the  poor-rate  twice  as  great  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  the  landlords  ;  their  episcopate  reduced  to 
almost  half  its  members ;  their  schools  depriv^  of  Gk)vemment 
aid  which  is  extended  to  every  other  denomination  of  Christians 
in  the  empire; — what  can  we  say  when  we  contemplate  this 
state  of  things  f  We  can  only  say,  that  when  we  are  looKing  upon 
a  Church  thus  persecuted — thus  delivered  over  into  the  htuids  of 
its  enemies — thus  discouraged  by  all  the  powers  of  this  world — 
frowned  on  by  statesmen — coldly  regarded  by  too  many  of  its 
brethren — and  yet  amidst  all  this,  holding  on  its  way  with  firm 
and  unfaltering  step,  receding  from  none  of  its  undertakings, 
maintaining  its  religious  consistency,  deepening  in  its  energy  and 
its  practical  piety,  extending  its  spheres  of  usefulness,  making 
inroads  on  the  regions  of  darkness  which  lie  around  it ; — when 
we  see  it  undaunted,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  withouty 
and  of  the  action  of  state  influence  on  some  of  its  own  func- 
tionaries, still  upholding  the  great  principle  of  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God ; — we  do  say,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  nobler 
example  never  was  set  to  the  Church.  We  feel  that  more  than 
sympathy  is  due  in  such  a  case.  The  Church  of  Ireland  never 
occupied  in  the  days  of  its  temporal  prosperity  the  position  to 
which  afflictions  have  elevated  it.  Its  Christianity  has  been 
purified  by  its  persecutions.  It  merits  the  admiration  of  all  who 
feel  the  worth  and  value  of  stedfastness  in  the  faith.  May  the 
afflictions  under  which  this  apostolic  Church  is  so  intensely  suf- 
fering have  some  remission ! 

The  Rev.  William  Archer  Butler,  of  whose  brief  but  most  dis- 
tinguished career  his  biographer,  Mr.  Woodward,  has  presented 
us  with  a  touching  memorial  in  the  volume  before  us,  was  one  of 
those  gifted  individuals  who  seem  to  be  sent  from  time  to  time  into 
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the  world,  to  excite  our  wonder  at  the  elevation  to  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  ascending — men  on  whom  all  powers  of  the 
intellect,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  feelings,  are  lavished  in  ricii 
profusion,  to  make  them  wondrous  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
men,  to  impress  all  hearts,  and  guide  all  understandings.  Im- 
mortality is  impressed  on  such  men,  and  on  all  their  words. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  greatest  orators  of  modem 
times  have  been  natives  of  Ireland.  jBurke  and  Kirwan  occur  to 
the  memory  at  once.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  short  career,  emu- 
lated the  profound  philosophy  of  the  one,  and  the  fervent  elo- 
quence of  the  other.  We  have  the  following  account  of  his 
earlier  years  in  Mr.  VV^oodward's  Memoir : — 

'*  William  Archer  Butler  was  bom  at  Annerville,  near  Clonmel,  of 
an  ancient  and  highly  respectahle  family.  His  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church ;  his  mother,  for  whose  memory  he  entertained 
the  liveliest  affection,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  By  her  solid- 
tude,  her  son  was  baptized  and  educated  in  the  Romish  faith.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  strange  to  say,  he  was  himself 
ignorant  of  it ;  and  such  is  the  imperfect  registration  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  polity,  that  there  is  extant  no  record  either  of  his  birth  or 
baptism.  By  those  who  should  be  best  acquainted  with  the  fact,  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  1814 ;  and,  according  to  this  com* 
putation,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  had  only  reached  his  thirty- 
fourth  year.  He  could  not  certainly  have  much  exceeded  that  early 
age ;  for  he  obtained  his  scholarship  in  1832,  and  reckoning  his  age  at 
twenty  years,  about  the  usual  average,  he  could  not  have  completed  his 
thirty-sixth  year. 

"  In  early  childhood  his  residence  was  removed  to  Gamavilla,  a 
lovely  spot  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Suir,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Cahir.      The  enchanting  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  his  susceptible  temperament,  and 
developed,  almost  in  infancy,  his  poetic  talents.     He  almost  *  lisped  in 
rhyme,'  and  some  of  his  boyish  compositions  would  do  honour  to  the 
maturest  efforts  of  the  British  muse.     To  these  happy  days  of  his 
dawning  imagination  he  ever  delighted  to  travel  back  in  meditation. 
Often,  amidst  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  hard  abstractions  of  mental 
science,  he  would  pause  for  a  moment ;  in  that  moment  he  was  back 
amidst  the  memories  of  infancy  ;  the  scene  from  which  his  early  inspi- 
rations, his  primary  ideas  of  beauty,  were  derived,  was  before  him  in  all 
its  first  absorbing  vividness.     I  remember,  more  than  once,  to  have 
observed  him  penetrated  with  profound  emotion,  and  on  inquiring  the 
cause,  to  have  been  informed,  that  he  was,  in  thought,  visiting  the 
favourite  haunts  of  his  childhood  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Suir. 
Constant  allusions  to  his  early  home  are  scattered  through  his  poetry. 
I  copy  the  following  sonnet,  the  first  that  is  suggested  to  my  recollec- 
tion:— 
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'  Groves  of  my  childhood !  sunny  fields  ihat  gleam 

With  pensive  lustre  round  me  even  now ! 
Rivers,  whose  unforgotten  waters  stream 

Bright,  pure  as  ever  from  the  rifted  brow 
Of  hills  whose  fadeless  beauty,  like  a  dream, 

Bursts  back  upon  my  weeping  memory, — how 

Hath  time  increased  your  loveliness,  and  given 

To  earth  and  earth's  a  radiance  caught  from  heaven ! 
My  soul  is  glad  in  floating  up  the  tide 

Of  years  ;  in  counting  o*er  the  withered  leaves 
That  Time  hath  strew'd  upon  the  path  of  Pride : 

Yes  glad,  most  glad ; — and  yet  the  feeling  grieves. 
With  peace  and  pain  mysteriously  allied, 

That  sway  and  swell  my  breast  like  ocean's  stilly  heaves.' " 

From  these  haunts  of  his  childhood,  he  passed  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Glonmel, 
from  whence  in  due  time  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  under  circumstances  which  Mr.  Wood- 
ward thus  details : — 

"  It  was  during  his  pupilage  at  Clonmel,  about  two  years  before  his 
entrance  into  College,  that  the  important  change  took  place  in  Butler's 
religious  views,  by  which  he  passed  from  the  straitest  sect  of  Roman 
Catholicism  into  a  faithful  son  and  champion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
He  had  been  from  the  cradle  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion, 
and  conscientious  in  the  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his 
creed.  His  moral  feelings  were  extraordinarily  sensitive.  For  long 
hours  of  night  he  would  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  filled  with  remorse 
for  offences,  which  would  not  for  one  moment  have  disturbed  the  self- 
complacency  of  even  well-conducted  youths.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  his  heart  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  sinfulness,  he  attended 
confession,  and  hoped  to  find  relief  for  his  burdened  spirit.  The  un- 
sympathizing  confessor  received  these  secrets  of  his  soul,  as  if  they  were 
but  morbid  and  distempered  imaginations,  and  threw  all  his  poignant 
emotions  back  upon  himself.  A  shock  was  given  to  the  moral  nature 
of  the  ardent,  earnest  youth ;  he  that  day  began  to  doubt ;  he  examined 
the  controversy  for  himself,  and  his  powerful  mind  was  not  long  before 
it  found  and  rested  in  the  truth." 

During  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Dublin  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  same  discursive  course  of  reading  which  he  had 
pursued  while  at  school ;  and  while  exhibiting  little  interest  in 
the  study  of  mathematics,  or  in  the  niceties  of  verbal  criticism, 
his  abilities  speedily  became  known,  as  a  wit  and  an  accomplished 
scholar ;  and  bis  prize  compositions  exhibited  a  range  of  thought 
which  placed  him  at  once  far  above  his  contemporaries.     During 
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it  is  80  generally  diffused,  we  lose  the  great  chann  of  novelty.  In  the 
soliloquies  of  the  pulpit,  eloquence  must  miss  the  vivacity  it  gains  in 
discussion ;  a  disadvantage,  prohahly,  not  counterhalanced  by  the  op- 
portunity of  deliberate  preparation,  and  the  certainty  of  uninterrupted 
attention.  When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that,  with  innumerable  living  preachers  of  great 
religious  excellence  and  usefulness,  our  pulpits  can  boast  of  compara- 
tively few  who  are  great  orators ;  few  who,  by  the  mingled  power  of 
argument  and  imagination,  can  win  us  from  the  present  into  the  glo- 
rious or  the  gloomy  future ;  few  who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining — if 
the  thought  be  not  too  fanciful — the  gift  which  the  Grecian  sighed  for, 
— a  point  in  the  distant  heavens,  on  which  to  prop  that  moral  machin- 
ery, which  shall  move  the  earth  and  its  powers  with  a  force  supplied 
from  the  skies ! 

"  It  were  surely  superfluous  to  exhort  you,  my  hearers  destined  for 
the  sacred  office,  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  expression.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  preposterous  prejudice,  which  I  should  not  descend  to  men- 
tion were  it  not  held  by  some,  whose  sincerity:of.  heart  entitles  even 
their  prejudices  to  respect,  against  the  employment  of  the  resources  of 
oratory  in  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  as  artificial,  illusory,  and  *  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom.'  Such  objectors  ought  to  remember, 
that  the  noble  addresses  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  were  such 
as  to  call  forth  the  approbation  of  the  most  ardent  critic  of  Greece ;  that 
he  who  *  became  all  things  to  all  men '  would  scarcely  have  declined  to 
avail  himself  of  every  aid  of  intellect,  in  order  to  '  win  some ; '  and  that 
to  devote  oratory  to  the  service  of  religion  is  really  not  to  intrude  it 
upon  subjects  too  holy,  but  to  consecrate  it  by  the  holiness  of  its  object. 
To  confirm  such  considerations,  they  ought  to  remember  how  many  are 
the  instances,  in  which  careless  listeners,  who  had  hastened  to  enjoy,  as 
one  of  the  many  occupations  of  their  idleness,  the  intellectual  pastime 
afforded  by  the  exhortations  of  a  popular  preacher,  have  yielded  gradu- 
ally to  the  resistless  persuasiveness  of  his  appeal,  have  forgotten  their 
citicism  in  their  terrors,  and  have  been  surprised  into  Christianity  when 
they  came  but  for  amusement." 

At  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
Butler  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  moderators  in  ethical 
science,  being  the  first  person  who  attained  that  distinction  after 
the  institution  of  such  a  class  of  honours.  A  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy  was  subsequently  founded  with  the  express 
object  of  retaining  his  services  in  connexion  with  the  university, 
and  he  commenced  his  duties  as  professor  within  three  years 
after  his  graduating  as  bachelor  of  arts,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  course  of  lectures  on  the  Grecian  philosophy 
were  remarkable  for  their  thorough  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  for  the  eloquence  which  invested  the  most  ab- 
struse speculations  with  the  colouring  of  genius  and  fancy.     It 
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niay  be  of  course  imagined,  that  a  style  so  abounding  in  beautiful 
ima^ry  and  gorgeous  diction,  may  not  have  always  tended  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  Platonic  or  the  Aristotelic  philosophy ;  and  we 
find  in  the  preface  of  the  volume  before  us  some  remarks  of  a 
friendly  critic,  who  is  disposed  to  regret  that  some  restraint  was 
not  laid  on  the  exuberance  and  richness  of  phraseology  in  which 
the  subjects  of  Butler's  lectures  were  involved.  The  entire 
absence  of  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness  in  these  lectures  was 
a  feature  which  forcibly  impressed  itself  on  his  auditors,  one  of 
whom  describes  them  as  "  characterized  by  a  large-minded  ap- 
preciation of  every  variety  of  excellence,  a  catholic  spirit,  that 
sought  to  detect  good  in  every  thing,  and  never  forget  in  its 
defence  of  truth  the  indulgence  due  to  any  errors  that  could  find 
an  apology  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  those  who 
held  them.  In  every  instance  we  observed  that  which  is,  after 
all,  the  true  characteristic  of  the  genuine  philosophic  spirit, — a 
disposition  to  separate  the  form  of  truth  from  any  errors  that 
had  gathered  round  it,  and  following  in  the  advice  we  once  heard 
him  ably  enforce,  refute  incomplete  or  partial  views,  not  by  re- 
jecting but  by  completing  them." 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  this  eminent  person  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  religion. 

"  Simultaneously  with  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy,  Mr.  Butler  was  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
to  the  prebend  of  Clondehorka,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  and  county 
of  Donegal.  He  resided  constantly  upon  his  beneBce,  except  while  his 
professorial  duties  rendered  absence  necessary.  Amongst  a  large  and 
humble  flock  of  nearly  two  thousand  members  of  the  Church,  he  was 
the  most  indefatigable  of  pastors.  In  the  pulpit  he  accommodated 
himself  with  admirable  success  to  their  simple  comprehension.  He 
imagined  that  the  interest  of  his  rural  auditors  was  more  engaged  by  an 
unwritten  address,  and  unfortunately  he  soon  ceased  to  write  any  ser- 
mons. His  exquisite  skill  in  music  was  brought  down  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  village  choir.  Never  was  there  more  fully  realized  in  any  one 
that  union  of  contemplation  and  action  of  which  Lord  Bacon  speaks  as 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  His  loftiest  speculations  in  mental 
science,  his  erudite  researches  into  Grecian  and  German  philosophy, 
were  in  a  moment  cheerfully  laid  aside  at  every  call  of  suffering  and  of 
sorrow.  His  parishioners  were  widely  scattered  over  an  extensive 
district,  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  interspersed  with  bogs  and 
mountains.  Many  of  their  residences  were  difficult  of  access  even  upon 
foot ;  but  they  were  all  visited  with  constant  assiduity.  Amongst  the 
papers  left  behind  him  were  found  catalogues  containing,  not  merely 
the  names  of  each  individual,  but  comments,  often  copious,  upon  their 
characters  and  circumstances,  that  he  might  reflect  at  leisure  upon  their 
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peculiar  wants,  and  supply  consolation,  instnictiony  or  reproof  accord- 
iog  to  their  several  necessities. 

The  obscure  and  laborious  prebend  of  Clondehorka  was  held  by 
Mr.  Butler,  along  with  his  professorship,  until  the  year  1842,  when  be 
was  re-elected  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  promoted,  by  the 
board  of  Trinity  College,  to  the  rectory  of  Raymoghy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Raphoe.  His  flock  was  here  considerably  smaller  Uian  in  his  former 
benefice,  but  his  labours  were  scarcely  less  abundant.  In  a  life  thus 
made  up  of  parochial  ministrations  and  closet  study,  it  is  hard  to  find 
incidents  for  narration.  These  tasks,  indeed,  furnished  to  him  all  he 
asked, 

'  Room  to  deny  himself,  a  path 
To  bring  him  daily  nearer  God.' 

**  Shortly  after  his  promotion  to  Raymoghy,  Professor  Butler  was 
called  upon  to  preach  at  the  Visitation  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Deny 
and  Raphoe.  The  sermon  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  and  is  republished  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  entitled 
'  Primitive  Church  Principles  not  inconsistent  with  universal  Christiin 
Sympathy.'  Its  object  is  to  show  how  the  highest  views  of  our  holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church  may  be  held  consistently  with  the  most 
charitable  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  indwiduaU  in  connexion  widi 
schismatical  congregations.  The  design  of  the  discourse  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  habitual  desire  to  harmonize  apparent  discrepancies, 
and  in  opposing  systems  to  discover  the  deep  foundations  of  truth,  and, 
therefore,  of  agreement.  Of  such  a  peacemaker  amidst  our  '  unhappy 
divisions,'  who,  alas !  can  estimate  the  loss  7  His  was  no  latitudinarisn 
confusion  of  good  and  evil.  His  love  of  truth  was  as  earnest,  as  his 
glance  was  penetrative  to  discern  it ;  and  his  heart  was  warm  to  love 
it,  under  every  overlay  of  error.  This  sermon  is  indeed  an  epitome  of 
his  theological  system,  whose  most  striking  point  was,  doubtless,  to  use 
his  own  words,  its  '  effort  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties  of  our 
Church,  by  offering  some  glimpses  of  such  views  as,  without  sacrifidng 
the  REAL  TRUTH  that  each  is  especially  given  to  see,  might  tend  to  har- 
monize the  theories  of  both.'  In  a  subsequent  page  will  be  found  a  veiy 
high  eulogium  upon  this  sermon  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Lidi- 
field,  nor  will  the  reader  be  surprised  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  so 
eminent  authority,  a  'very  masterly'  discourse,  replete  with  'power 
and  wisdom.'" 

The  series  of  Letters  on  Development  to  which  rderence  his 
already  been  made,  established  at  once  Mr.  Butler^s  reputation 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  as  an  eminent  divine  and  a  profound 
thinker.  The  importance  of  this  contribution  to  our  theological 
literature,  at  that  particular  moment,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  the 
exertions  employed  for  the  repression  of  that  moat  dangerous 
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doctrine  appear  to  have  been  Bocoessful  in  openii^  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  its  pernicious  tendencies ;  and  that  it  has  lost  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  for  a  time  gained  under  the  influence  of  certain 
persons,  who  have  since  forsaken  the  conununion  of  the  Church 
of  England.  We  next  find  our  author  engaged  in  the  office  of 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  pari^ioners  during  1847,  the 
first  year  of  famine  in  Ireland ;  subsequently  engaged  during  that 
and  the  following  year  in  preparing  a  work  on  Faith,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  or  even  to  arrange  in  any  way.  He  died 
in  July,  1848,  of  fever,  caught  from  overheating  himself  in  retum- 
in^home  after  preaching  an  ordination  sermon. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  one  specimen  of  his  Lectures  on 
Moral  Philosophy,  which  makes  us  regret  the  absence  of  the 
remainder.  It  comprises  a  masteriy  and  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  generally  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ;  and  if  it  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  professor^s 
general  mode  of  teaching,  we  can  scarcely  concur  in  the  observar 
tion,  that  there  was  any  redundance  of  language  or  of  imagery. 
It  appears  to  us  particularly  sober  and  simple  in  its  general  tone 
and  composition. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Sermons,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume.  All  that  we  have  read  of  these  compositions 
impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  their  singular  depth  and  power. 
We  feel,  in  perusing  them,  that  we  are  in  contact  with  a  mind  of 
superior  range,  whicli  can  embrace  in  its  comprehensive  view  the 
most  extended  rt4:itions  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  touches ;  and 
which  possesses  xhv  {K)\^iT  of  elicitmg  from  the  most  complicated 
questions,  the  general  la\'  k  or  principles  which  enable  us  to  solve 
the  various  difficulties  presented  to  us.  His  fund  of  scriptural 
allusion  and  of  vaiied  illuHtralion  is  most  ample ;  his  language  is 
ornate,  and  almost  labnuriiiff  bf^uK-ath  its  own  pomp  and  stateliness ; 
but  throughout,  it  it>  hhc  Ghribtii*.  orator  who  addresses  us — ^not 
the  essayist  or  the  ingenious  rc^i 'oner,  or  the  thoughtful  and 
learned  divine  merely—  hut  the  Pn.i.^her.  We  have  rarely  met  ) 
sermons  which  bear  so  di.stinctly  this  character  upon  them,  and  [ 
which,  accordingly,  are  njore  out  of  ilix  common  run  of  essays  on  \ 
texts  which  pass  for  sermuiii<.  PutltM  :  idersteod  the  office  and  ': 
the  manner  of  a  preacher;  i\w  judging  i:  m  the  discourses  before 
us,  and  from  the  account  of  iiis  tlt4iver)'  ^iven  by  his  biographer, 
we  should  think  that  he  coui<t  liave  been  cqusuled  by  very  few 
men  of  his  time.  The  Sermons  in  tlii.s  volume  are  chiefly  addressed 
te  thoughtful  and  educated  congngations^  l.ii*ing  been,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  preached  before  ih^;  Uniyei^ity  of  Dublin,  or 
on  public  occasions.  We  shall  con»'udp  by  otfr-ring  an  extract 
from   one  of  his  discourses  in  illustration  of  his  style  of  pulpit 
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eloquence.  In  a  sermon  on  *'  Self-Delusion  as  to  our  state  before 
God/''  he  touches  successively  on  the  various  sources  of  the 
lamentable  ignorance  in  which  we  too  frequently  live,  in  regard  to 
our  personal  state  with  God ;  resolving  them  primarily  into  the 
permitted  agency  of  the  Enemy  of  our  souls,  and  then  proceeding 
to  show  the  effects  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  practice  of 
habitual  sin,  the  frame  and  condition  of  the  world  around  us,  the 
influence  of  fashion  and  rank,  and  thus  sums  up  his  argument  :— 

"  But  to  example  and  authority,  thus  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  efil, 
and  thus  fortifying  the  false  security  of  our  imaginary  innocenee,  most 
be  added  such  considerations  as  the  tendency  of  pleasure  itself,  or  of 
indolence,  to  prolong  this  deception,  and  our  natural  impatience  of  Uie 
pain  of  self-disapproval.  That  which  is  pleasing  to  soul  or  seiiM 
detaches  from  all  but  itself ;  it  fixes  and  fascinates,  and  enfeebles  as  it 
fascinates.  Still  more  effective  is  the  other  influence.  Our  Creator 
has  given  us  the  pain  of  self-condemnation  to  counterbaUuioe  the 
temptation  to  evil.  A  man  will  love  the  sin,  yet  shudder  at  the 
remorse  that  follows  it.  But  there  are  no  provisions  in  our  nature 
which  may  not  be  wilfully  impaired ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  they 
are  delicate  in  proportion  to  their  excellence.  The  structure  of  the 
moral  feelings  is  as  tender  as  the  structure  of  an  eye  or  ear,  and  both 
are  in  a  great  measure  put  into  our  own  keeping.  Now  you  know 
there  are  two  ways  of  easing  an  aching  joint, — ^by  hewing  ita  disease 
or  by  paralysing  the  limb.  And  there  are  two  ways  of  escaping  an 
angry  conscience, — by  ceasing  from  the  evil  that  provokes,  or  by 
resolutely  refusing  to  hear  its  voice,  which  soon  amounts  to  silencing  it 
for  ever.  I  am  not  to  tell  you  which  is  the  usual  resource  of  guilty 
and  neglectful  hearts ;  I  need  not  insist  how  powerful  a  persuasive  to 
the  belief  that  'we  have  no  sin'  must  be  this  perpetual  impulse  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  thinking  that  we  have ;  how  natural  the  tendency  is  to 
turn  away  our  weak  and  trembling  eyes  (torn  that,  which  we  secretly 
feel  we  cannot  steadily  contemplate  without  sorrow,  and  perplexity, 
and  dismay.  Let  this  go  on  for  a  while,  and  gradually,  but  surely,  the 
gloomy  work  is  done ;  the  troublesome  censurer  is  mute :  the  light  ii 
put  out,  and  the  Evil  One  finds  his  proper  home  in  the  darkness  ! 

"  And  all  this  proceeds  in  mysterious  silence !  There  are  no  imme- 
diate visible  attestations  of  God's  displeasure  to  startle  or  affright. 
Among  His  judgments,  as  among  His  mercies,  men  are  to  walk,  for  the 
most  part,  *  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight;*  we  must  believe,  not  see  our 
doom.  And  thus  we  wrest  liis  very  patience  into  a  motive  for  con- 
temning His  majesty ;  */or  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger, 
and  for  my  praise  will  I  refrain'  (Isa.  xlviii.  8);  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand a  glory  thus  founded  in  compassionate  endurance.  '-Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily ,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  mc\i  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,' — Eccles.  viii. 
11.  All  our  customary  conceptions  of  the  justice  of  heaven  are  taken 
from  the  tribunals  of  earth,  and  on  earth  punishment  ordinarily  dogs  the 
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heels  of  crime.  Hence,  where  the  punishment  is  not  direct,  we  forget 
that  the  guilt  can  have  existed.  '  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I 
kept  silence ;'  and  that  silence  is  the  ground  of  the  corrupt  and  insult- 
ing  inference  that  forms  the  sinner^s  security :  '  thou  thoughtest  that 
I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself,' — Ps.  I.  21.  *  Have  I  not  held 
my  peace  even  of  old,  and  thou  fearest  me  not?*  (Isa.  Ivii.  11;)  the 
merciful  reluctance  of  our  God  to  avenge,  becoming  itself  the  perpetual 
encouragement  to  despise  or  to  forget  the  vengeance  He  delays.  '  Let 
favour/  cries  the  Prophet,  '  be  shown  to  the  wicked,  yet  will  he  not 
learn  righteousness ; '  the  '  favour '  being  itself  too  certainly  the  reason, 
or  the  confirmation,  of  his  thankless  obstinacy! — Isa.  xxvi.  10.  The 
very  immutability  of  the  laws  of  visible  nature,  the  ceaseless  recurrence 
of  those  vast  revolutions  that  make  the  annals  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  the  confidence  that  we  instinctively  entertain  of  the  stability  of  the 
whole  material  system  around  us,  while  they  are  the  ground  of  all  our 
earthly  blessings,  and  while  they  are,  to  the  reason,  a  strong  proof  of 
divine  superintendence,  are  as  certainly,  to  the  imagination,  a  constant 
means  of  deadening  our  impressions  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
divine  interposition.  Stricken,  and,  it  may  be,  perplexed  or  abashed 
for  a  moment,  by  the  threats  or  the  heart- searchings  of  the  pulpit,  men 
go  forth  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  but  all  is  peaceful  there ! 
They  breathe  freely !  The  nightmare  of  religious  terror  releases  them. 
Oh !  no,  it  cannot  be  that  these  hideous  imaginings  are  real,  while  every 
object  looks  tranquillity,  and  every  countenance  is  smiling.  There  is 
no  *  hand- writing  upon  the  wall '  of  Nature's  Temple  to  countersign 
this  tale  of  terrors.  No  voice  from  heaven  authenticates  the  preacher's 
message ;  no  consuming  fire  descends  upon  the  guilty  head ;  the  volup- 
tuary, the  idolater  of  gain,  the  prosperous  Crod-despiser  is  not  stricken 
in  our  streets ;  and  the  scoffing  sceptic  cries,  of  Jehovah  (as  the  Pro- 
phet, of  the  idol  god),  '  He  is  talking,  or  He  is  pursuing,  or  He  is  on  a 
journey,  or  peradventure  He  sleepeth  and  roust  be  awaked.' — 1  Kings 
xix.  27*  Awaked!  He  will  awake!  Surely  the  God  will  break 
forth  at  length  from  His  hidden  sanctuary,  and  break  forth,  as  of  old 
upon  the  Mount,  'in  fire  and  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.' — Exod.  xix.  18* 
The  invisible  shall  once  more  be  the  visible,  nor  shall  Moses  alone  have 
'  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face ;'  the  words  and  sentences  of  the  immortal 
Book  shall  no  longer  be  the  breath  of  a  man's  voice,  to  which  men 
listen  from  decency  and  drop  to  slumber  as  they  listen,  but,  themselves, 
shall  breathe  and  live,  realized  in  a  divine  world  with  a  divine  eco- 
nomy :  '  The  Lord  hath  prepared  His  throne  for  judgment,  and  He  shall 
judge  the  worldin  righteousness.' — Ps.  ix.  7, 8.  And  when  that  cycle  that 
ends  in  judgment — long,  it  may  be,  for  the  first  act  of  an  eternity  may 
well  be  no  dream  of  the  morning — shall  have  indeed  come  round,  what, 
amid  all  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  wrath,  shall  move  a  deeper  awe  than 
thfit  fatal  frailty  of  our  nature  to  which  your  thoughts  have  been  this 
day  directed  ?  What  more  appalling  to  conceive  than  that  unravelling 
of  the  subtlest  intricacies  of  the  heart's  inward  hypocrisy,  man's  shame 
uncovered  to  himself,  his  imaginary  innocence  exposed  to  the  scoff  of 
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*  God  shall  judge  Cir 
ttereu  of  laemS—^oBU  E.  «  Everr  bm's  vork  lUH  be  am^  «mi^* 
a  Cor.  2.  U,«r;»i  bj  >re.'  -GW  wiO  M^  to  ligkt  <ie  i^rf^ 
Ummg9  €f  6tAiutmJ — 1  Cor.  ir.  S.  TW  deoi  are  *jadped  oat  of  tiioK 
t2sis^  vuk  are  vrkfca  ia  the  kmkt,  metarSm^  to  thdr  works.' — Ret. 
zx.  21.  Does  sot  tais  speML  of  m^Bij  too  keea  to  be  bafficdt  too 
vubtuzji  to  be  deoeiTed,  too  mmate  to  be  evaded  ?  *  AH  d>e  ways  of 
a  xnaB  are  deaa  ia  bk  owm  erea*  te  Gad  meigkttM  ike  wpiriu.* — Pior. 
xtL  2.  Tz^wrecd  who  was  CBitiato  osier  darimeM*  for  lack  of  the  wed* 
di&iff'ganiient,  eTidentlj  eaoM  in  not  diramioy  of  lejeedoo.  Again  sad 
again  oor  Lord  repfcaeats  this  perpetuation  of  trl^-JgnoiMBce  to  the  vny 
period  of  jodgmeat,  as  one  of  the  nMat  terrible  rbinrtf  riititi  of  Ast 
bcHir  of  terrors.  Brethren !  if  I  have  thb  daj,  nnder  God'a  biesaa^ 
prompted  one  of  joa  to  suspect  the  wiles  of  fass  own  gniltj  natorer-if 
I  bave  to  anj  purpose  impreased  on  jon  the  rrrtainty  thnt  *  if  yon  aij/ 
or  imagine,  *  jou  bare  no  sin,  jon  deceiie  joiiiBdvca»'  will  yon  net, 
wben  yon  leaTe  tbis  boose  of  prayer,  leave  it  only  to  pny  yet  bmir 
eamesUy  in  private  to  that  God  wbo  can  see  what  yoa  enoaot  see,  sad 
arge  tbe  humble  avowal  and  petition  of  the  Psalmist :  *  Who  can  on- 
derstand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  finom  merei  &nlts !  for  thou  bait 
set  oar  iniquities  before  thee ;  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  oouii* 
tenanoe  V — Ps.  six.  12 ;  xc  8. 

There  is  a  very  iDteresting  and  ionportant  aennon  entitled 
^^  Church  PriDcipIea  not  inconsiatent  with  Christian  Sjrmpathyr 
which  merits  an  attentive  peruaaL  Its  object  is  to  sliow  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  the  Divine  institution  and  perpetual  ohi^ 
tion  of  the  apostolical  frameworic  of  tbe  Ghnrch,  withoot  pro- 
nouncing any  hard  judgment  on  those  who  have  been  led  by 
circumstances  to  adopt  a  different  qrstem.  While  we  may  not 
feel  enabled  to  concur  wholly  with  every  position  advanced  in  this 
most  able  discourse,  and  may  be  even  of  c^inion  that  the  charity 
of  the  writer  has  sometimes  led  him  on  somewhat  questionable 
ground,  we  must  offer  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  high  philo- 
sophy, the  expansive  charity,  and  the  able  theological  reasoning 
which  characterize  throughout  this  remarkable  production.  We 
trust  that  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us  will  not  only 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  youth  of  Ireland,  but  that 
such  of  our  English  readers  as  may.  peruse  it,  will  fed  increased 
respect  for  a  system,  which  could  produce  such  fruits  as  those 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Sermons  of  Arcuee  Butlrx. 
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Art.  II. — The  Works  of  QuinifM  HoratiuB  Flaccus^  UhuiraUd 
chiefly  from  the  Bemains  of  Ancient  A  rt.  With  a  Life,  By  the 
Bev.  Henby  Hart  Milman.     London  :  Murray.     1849. 

Many  causes  combine  to  invest  the  Yolume  before  us  with  great 
and  peculiar  interest*  Few  uninspired  writers  have  obtain^  so 
wide  a  circulation^  or  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
conduct  as  well  as  the  taste  of  mankind,  as  Horace.  Even  in  this 
age  of  universal  illustration,  no  author  appears  more  admirably 
suited  to  display  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lisher, than  the  poetic  delineator  of  the  days  of  Augustus.  And 
were  we  at  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  from  the  writers  of  the 
present  time,  or  perhaps  of  any  other,  we  should  certainly  have 
selected  Mr.  Milman  as  his  biographer.  Not  only  does  he  possess 
extensive  learning, — and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Koman 
Life,  as  well  as  Latin  literature, — but  his  grace  and  taste  point 
him  out  as  especially  fitted  to  be  the  conunentator  of  the 
Matine  Bee. 

The  circulation  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Horace  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  co-operation  of  many  causes,  none  of  them  sufficient 
in  itself  to  produce  so  striking  a  result.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  the  course  of 
subsequent  events,  have  probably  given  every  advantage  to  those 
high  merits  which  he  intrinsically  possesses ;  nor  can  it  well  be 
doubted  that  many  of  his  most  serious  faults  have  assisted  the 
growth,  the  spread,  and  the  permanence  of  his  popularity.  Had 
he  possessed  Ovid'^s  warmth  of  heart,  or  Lucretius''s  depth  of 
thought,  or  yirgiFs  purity  of  mind,  or  Juvenal^s  indignant  hatred 
of  vice,  his  excellences,  ^eat  as  they  are,  would  never  have 
raised  him  to  the  rank  which  he  now  occupies.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, have  occasion  to  treat  of  his  character,  literary  and  personal, 
hereafter. 

We  really  think,  that  we  never  met  with  a  volume  so  beau- 
tifully got  up  as  that  now  before  us ;  it  does  the  highest  credit 
to  all  those  m  any  way  concerned  with  its  decorations.  In  them- 
selves they  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise,  and  they  are  all 
of  them  precisely  adapted  to  their  subject. 

The  Work  consists  of  two  parts :  the  Prolegomena  in  Eng- 
lish, comprehending.  Life  of  Horace,  by  Milm^ ;  Fasti  Hora- 
tiani;  a  Letter  from  G.  W.  Dennis,  "De  Villa  Horatii;''  and 
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two  Indexes  of  all  the  characters  mentioned  in  succeeding 
poems,  the  latter  being  confined  to  the  poets.  The  second 
part  contains  the  Works  of  Horace  in  the  original.  This 
consists  of  the  simple  text  without  note  or  comment,  and  also 
without  any  previous  statement  as  to  the  authority  on  which  the 
text  is  based,  and  without  any  recognition  of  the  various  read- 
ings ;  these  two  are  certainly  great  omissions.  Even  supposing 
the  text  to  be  universally  and  mfallibly  correct,  we  should  have 
been  told  by  what  process  this  happy  certainty  had  been  arrived 
at,  and  though  a  multitude  of  various  readings  might  have 
increased  the  bulk  of  the  volume  inconveniently,  the  most  ink- 
portant  might  have  been  given  in  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four 
pages.  This  objection  has  peculiar  weight  in  those  cases  where 
the  reading,  however  good,  and  in  many  cases  now  popular,  is 
only  of  a  few  years^  standing,  as  far  as  the  reading  puolie  are 
concerned.  In  some  few  instances,  we  feel  convincea  that  the 
wron^  reading  has  been  adopted.  We  will  mention  the  most 
strikmg  cases,  which  we  have  observed,  ere  attempting  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  Ode  of  the  first  Book,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  Hne, 
we  find  a  comma  instead  of  a  semicolon ;  this,  though  the  old 
reading,  is  evidently  not  the  right  one,  since  the  same  individual 
is  seldom  both  a  yeoman  farming  his  own  estate,  and  an  importer 
of  foreign  com.  The  late  political  contest  on  the  Com  Laws 
clearly  proves  the  necessity  for  a  semicolon. 

In  the  seventh  line  of  the  seventh  Ode,  though  the  reading 

Undique  decerptam  fronti  prseponere  o  ivam, 

happens  at  present  to  be  in  fashion,  we  think  that  the  reader  has 
certainly  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  another,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  a  better  reading,  namely, 

Undique  decerpUs  frondi  prseponere  olivam. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  third  Ode  of  the  second  Book  is 
pointed  thus : — 

Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Urobram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Ramis  ?     Quid  oblique  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  do^^Tiright  nonsense.  We  trust  that 
in  another  edition  the  text  will  be  carefully  revised;  that  an 
advertisement  will  be  prefixed  stating  what  authorities  have  been 
consulted,  and  that  a  short  appendix  will  be  added,  giving  the 
most  celebrated  various  readings ;  this  would  give  the  work  a  com- 
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pleteness,  which,  with  all  its  beauties  and  merits,  it  does  not  now 
possess. 

We  proceed  to  the  decorations. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  ornamented  with  handsome 
coloured  borders;  such  is  their  variety,  that  it  is  not  till  the 
severUy^sixth  page  that  we  have  noticed  any  one  of  them  repeated, 
and  then,  when  the  patterns  recur,  the  colours  are  different ;  and, 
even  after  that,  the  whole  of  the  Fasti  are  surrounded  with  per- 
fectly new  borders.  The  Poems,  on  the  contrary,  are  merely 
enclosed  by  an  outer  red  line,  and  an  inner  black  line,  in  the 
corners  of  which  are  four  ele^ntly  engraved  comer-pieces,  of 
continually  varying  design.  The  title-pages,  however,  of  the 
different  Dooks  of  Odes,  &c.  are  very  gorgeous.  The  paper  is 
fine,  thick  and  stiff,  though  rather  brittle ;  and  the  type  good, 
though  it  would  be  better  if  the  ink  were  blacker. 

The  engravings  abound  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  Life,  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter,  we 
have  Venusia;  a  little  way  on,  Mount  Voltore  at  the  top  of  one 
pige,  and  the  Aufidus  facing  it  on  the  other.  Chapter  II.  is 
headed  with  Fons  Bandusise,  and  so  on. 

In  the  poems,  almost  every  ode  has  an  engraving  at  the  begin- 
ning, and,  at  least,  an  ornament  at  the  dose ;  whilst,  wherever 
there  is  an  allusion  capable  of  admitting  one,  an  illustration  is 
inserted  immediately  under  the  line  in  which  it  occurs.  We  will 
explain  our  meaning  by  a  few  examples. 

Thus,  the  first  Ode  is  headed  by  a  bust  of  that  truly  great  man 
Mecsenas,  and  concludes  with  the  chariot  race :  thus,  in  the  fifth, 
we  have  an  exquisitely  graceful  figure  of  a  '^  Nymph  arranging  her 
hair."^  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  is  a  head  of  Agrippa, 
at  the  close,  ^^  Homer  enthroned.^  In  the  third,  we  begin  with 
a  bust  of  Virgil ;  at  "  Diva  patens  CypnT  we  have  a  Cyprian  coin ; 
two  lines  further  on  is  ^'  Ship  with  stars,^^  and  at  the  close 
Daedalus  and  Icarus.  Take  again  the  nineteenth  of  the  Second 
Book,  and  we  find  below  the  first  stanza,  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs; 
after  the  fourth,  the  drunken  phrenzy  of  Lycurgus;  after  the 
sixth  stanza  a  Msenade,  in  full  costume,  with  snake-bound  hair ; 
and  the  Ode  closes  with  a  representation  of  the  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus. We  have,  of  course,  all  the  gods  of  Greece  ana  Bome  in 
every  conceivable  shape ;  all  the  great  men  of  the  day ;  all  the 
different  ceremonies,  utensils,  &c.  to  which  allusion  is  made ;  nor 
are  the  least  interesting  illustrations  those  which  represent  the 
scenery  of  Horace.  Amusing  as  the  Iter  ad  Brundusium  must 
always  be,  it  assumes  a  higher  character,  when  graced  with  its 
pictorial  commentary.  The  head-piece,  representmg  Via,  is  firom 
the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Trajan ;  after  the  first  Jine,  we  have 
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sketch  of  Aricia,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  writer  of  the  letter  alreadj 
mentioned ;  then  at  the  twentynsixth  line  comes  Anxur,  a  noUe 
sketch  by  the  same  author.  Though  it  is  now  some  years  since  we 
passed  through  Terracina,  on  our  way  from  Bome  to  Naples,  the 
engraving  instantly  recalled  that  striking  scene  deeply,  vividly 
stamped  on  our  memory.  At  33  comes  the  bust  of  Mark  An- 
tony ;  at  37,  a  view  of  Mola  di  Gbeta, — the  ancient  Formise, — as 
correct,  though,  from  the  subject,  not  as  striking,  as  that  of 
Terracina ;  at  50,  comes  the  villa  of  Gocceius,  supposed  to  be  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Nerva ;  at  71)  is  seen  a  pleasing 
view  of  Beneventum,  so  famous  in  after  ages.  Little  did  the 
Boman  wits  of  that  luxurious  court  think  of  the  stem  barbarians 
who  should  one  day  rule  over  that  beautiful  land.  At  79,  we  have 
a  view  of  that  place  which  was  so  unhappy  as  to  possess  a  name 
inadmissible  into  hexameters :  Equotutium  therefore  may  rejoice, 
at  haviug  at  last  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  Horace,  instead 
of  being  condemned  to  an  ignominious  lodging  in  the  cellars  of 
the  page;  at  91,  97,  and  104,  respectively,  we  have  sketches  of 
Canusmm,  Bari,  and  Brundusium, — ^all  of  them  doing  great  credit 
both  to  the  limner,  Mr.  Dessoulary,  and  to  the  engraver.  In 
fact,  our  astonishment  is  raised  even  more  strongly  than  our  ad- 
miration, and  we  ask,  how  can  such  a  book  be  sold  for  only  two 
guineas  i 

And  now  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  letter-press  thus 
sold — English  and  Latin.  The  Prolegomena  are  ably  compiled; 
the  Life  is  in  its  way  almost  a  master-piece ;  the  biographer, 
indeed,  deals,  in  our  opinion,  too  leniently  with  his  hero ;  but 
the  narrative  is  interesting ;  the  views  are  comprehensive ;  and 
the  style,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  pleasing :  when,  indeed, 
have  Mr.  Milraan'^s  ease  and  grace  ever  deserted  him  in  any  of 
the  various  and  multitudinous  works  which  he  has  submitted  to 
the  eye  of  the  public — to  use  the  words  of  his  Poet, 


"  Quando  vati  fefellit  Apollo—" 

his  own  Apollo  i 

There  are,  however,  in  the  present  biographical  sketch,  two  or 
three  carelessly  written  passages,  the  awkwardness  of  which  rather 
surprises  us ;  for  iustance,  the  following,  though  sensible,  is  by 
no  means  graceful : — 

"  Even  the  parentage  of  the  poet  is  connected  with  the  difficult  but 
important  questions  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery  in  the  Roman  world 
was  affected  by  manumission,  and  the  formation  of  that  middle  class 
(the  libertini),  with  their  privileges,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  society." — p.  2. 
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Mr.  Milman  too,  strangely  enough,  is  singularly  infelicitous,  at 
least,  to  our  taste,  when  he  renders  isolated  phrases  into  Elnglish ; 
he  has  attempted  this  very  seldom ;  but  he  has  almost  in  every 
instance  failed.  The  only  passage  of  which  he  has  given  a  metric^ 
translation,  is  that  wherein  Horace  describes  an  incident  of  his 
early  childhood :  thus — 

Me  fabulosse  Volture  in  Apulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apaliae, 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

Texere ;  mirum  quod  foret  omnibut 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acheron tice, 
Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  humilis  Ferenti, 

Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dis  aniroosus  infans. 

Carm.  III.  iv.  9^20. 

Mr.  Milman  renders  it  thus : — 

Me,  vagrant  infant,  on  Mount  Vultur's  side, 
Beyond  my  childhood's  nurse,  Apulia's,  bounds 
By  play  fatigued  and  sleep, 
Did  the  poetic  doves 

With  young  leaves  cover.     Spread  the  wondrous  tale 
Where  Acherontia's  sons  hang  their  tall  nests, 
Through  Bante's  groves,  the  low 
And  rich  Ferentine  plain. 

From  the  black  viper  safe,  and  prowling  bear 
Sweet  slept  I,  strewn  with  sacred  laurel  leaves, 
And  myrtle  twigs — bold  child, 
Not  of  the  gods  unwatch'd. 

We  should  certainly  have  expected  something  at  once  more 
graceful  and  more  accurate  from  the  author  of  "  Fazio" — one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  poems  in  our  language.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  failure ;  what  can  be  more  inelegant,  for 
example,  than  the  phrase  ''  vacant  infant ! "  It  summons  up  a 
host  of  unpleasant  ideas,  whicn,  at  last,  centre  on  the  iux;nin 
described  in  "  The  Haunted  Man  ;'^  then  we  cannot  speak  in 
English  of  hemg  fatigued  hy  deep ;  the  idea,  too,  o{  Acherontia*8 
sons  hanging  their  tall  nests,  is  absolutely  ludicrous ;  and  in  the 
next  two  Unes,  three  adjectives  are  needlessly  cou^kd  ^  ^\sfc 
substantive — a  variation  from  the  on^iiai  c^\fc\«tf!aS«^Vs^« 
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The  style  is,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  easy    and 

Eerspicuous ;  and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  see  now  Mr.  Milman 
as  collected,  compared,  and  condensed,  the  driest  details  from 
every  possible  quarter,  and  from  them  produced  an  essay  which 
is  not  only  interesting  to  the  scholar,  but  also  in  the  highest 
degree  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  The  Indexes,  too,  and 
the  letter,  De  Villa  Horatii,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 

"  The  poetry  of  Horace,"  as  this  author  justly  observes  at  the 
commencement  of  his  undertaking,  '^  is  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  great  change  from  a  republic  into  a  monarchy,  during 
the  sudden,  and  almost  complete  revolution,  from,  centuries  of 
war  and  civil  faction,  to  that  peaceful  period  which  is  called  the 
Augustan  Age  of  Letters.  His  life  is  the  image  of  his  eventiiil 
times.  In  his  youth  he  plunges  into  the  fierce  and  sanguinary 
civil  war ;  and  afterwards  subsiding  quietly  into  literary  ease,  the 

(artisan  of  Brutus  softens  into  the  friend  of  Mecsenas,  and  the 
appy  subject,  if  not  the  flatterer  of  Augustus."  His  parentage, 
and  its  effect  upon  his  position  in  society,  opens  one  field  of 
inquiry  regarding  the  conventionalism  of  his  day ;  his  life  leads 
us  through  the  history  of  his  time,  the  outward  chances  and  the 
inward  changes  of  society  ;  his  poetry  not  only  exhibits  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  character,  showing  us  the  causes  which  operated 
on  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opmions,  and  made  him  what  he 
was  ;  but  it  also  mirrors  the  public  interests  and  private  manners, 
the  outward  forms  and  inward  motives  of  his  age.  For  none  can 
read  his  works  without  a  conviction  that  Horace  exhibits  in 
himself  a  perfect  specimen  of  ^^  a  man  of  the  eighth  century,"  and 
gives  us  in  his  poems  a  true  picture  of  things  as  they  were. 

With  reference  to  the  birth  of  Horace,  although  aware  of  the 
weight  of  authority  which  supports  Mr.  Milman''s  hypothesis,  we 
are  compelled  to  disagree  with  him.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe 
that  his  father  was  a  freedman^  but  the  son  of  a  freedman.  The 
poet  himself  describes  him  not  as  lihertus^  but  Koertinus ;  and  the 
earlier  meaning  of  that  word  is  not  a  freedman^  but  ike  son  of  a 
freed/man.  This  supposition  explains  the  total  absence  of  all 
reference  to  his  former  master,  or  that  master^s  family,  or  his 
early  slavery,  or  even  the  act  of  manunyssion,  and  it  seems  to 
agree,  too,  better  with  all  that  we  do  know  of  his  life  and 
character. 

Mr.  Milman  has  graphically  described  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
Horace,  his  early  home  and  its  abiding  associations,  his  school-days 
at  Rome,  his  college  life  at  Athens,  his  patriotism  and  consequent 
ruin,  the  short  period  of  danger  and  distress  which  intervened 
between  the  loss  of  his  public  cause  and  private  property,  and  his 
admission  to  the  friendship  of  Meccenaa-,  «^d^  lastly^  the  time  of 
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his  hip^h  prosperity  when  the  ardent  partisan  of  Brutus  had 
become  the  honoured  favourite  of  Augustus.  And  he  has  pre- 
faced his  consideration  of  the  poems  of  Horace  by  an  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  of  poetic  composition  at  Borne,  and  the 
external  causes  which  prepared  the  age  for  its  poets  whilst  they 
moulded  the  character  of  their  poems. 

He  has  accounted  in  a  great  degree  for  that  which  at  first 
sight  appears  utterly  unaccountable,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
indigenous  poetry  of  Rome  and  the  introduction,  in  its  stead,  of 
Greek  measures,  Greek  subjects,  and  Greek  colouring.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Roman  ballads  were  almost 
exclusively  plebeian ;  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  of  the 
plebeian  order  either  rose  to  a  higher  rank  in  Rome  itself,  or  died 
in  foreign  wars,  or  received  allotments  of  land  elsewhere ;  so  that 
the  people  of  after  times  were  a  mixed  rabble  of  needy  strangers 
or  liberated  slaves,  and  had  no  feelings  in  common  with  their  pre- 
decessors, no  sympathy  with  the  old  ballads.  He  remarks,  too, 
that  scarcely  any  Latin  poets  were  Romans,  most  of  them,  up  to 
the  Christian  sera,  came  from  those  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  were  predominant. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  those  who  had  been  early  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  poetry,  would  not,  unless 
swayed  by  some  strong  national  feeling,  be  likely  to  take  any 
interest  in,  much  less  to  imitate  what  would  to  them  appear  mere 
barbarous  cacophonies.  Other  reasons,  however,  we  conceive 
must  have  prevented  the  Romans  themselves  from  reviving  their 
old  poetry,  the  same  reasons  which  prevented  them  from  emu- 
lating, though  servilely  imitating,  their  more  favoured  masters. 
The  Romans  even  to  the  last  were  barbarians ;  they  wanted  heart, 
they  wanted  fancy,  they  wanted  those  faculties  which  can  either 
discover  or  appreciate  moral  beauty  and  abstract  truth. 

The  single  exception  of  one  great  orator,  at  the  same  time  a 
subtle  reasoner  and  gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  cannot  be  set 
against  the  national  character.  The  Roman  possessed  all  those 
powers  which  enabled  him  first  to  conquer,  and  then  to  rule  the 
world ;  but  in  the  height  of  his  glory  he  was  still  unenlightened 
and  unrefined ;  his  civilization  was  only  material ;  his  enjoyments 
had  nothing  in  them  of  a  high  or  exalted  nature ;  his  tastes,  when 
not  sensual,  were  utterly  artificial ;  and  his  very  luxury  was  brutal. 
Whatever  skin-deep  refinement  was  possessed  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual arose  from  Greek  influences ;  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  barbarian, 
he  ceased  in  equal  measure  to  be  a  Roman ;  and  however  his  heart 
might  still  sympathize  with  the  bloody  sports  which  were  the  fit 
representatives  of  his  national  character,  his  mind,  such  as  it  was. 
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was  filled  with  forms  which  owed  their  birth  to  a  leas  ferocious 
and  a  more  intellectual  race. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Milman  through  his  masterly  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Grecian  forms  and  ideas,  the  progress  of  the 
Latin  Di*ama,  and  the  origin  of  Satiric  Poetry. 

The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  had  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  most  other  periods  in  the  care  and  munificence  extended 
to  them  by  Mccsenas  and  Augustus,  and  the  vacuum  created  in 
public  interest  by  the  silence  of  the  senate  and  the  forum. 

Of  the  many  divisions  which  may  be  applied  to  poetry,  none  is 
more  obvious  than  that  which  is  based  upon  the  kind  or  decree 
of  originality  possessed  by  the  works  under  consideration.     Kind 
or  degree  of  originality  we  say,  for  all  poetry,  like  all  painting,  is 
probably,  in  some  sense  or  other,  imitative;   the  most  original 
conceptions  of  the  noblest  poets  are  the  representations  of  some- 
thing which  exists  externally  to  the  poem,  or  the  combination  of 
elements  already  existing  elsewhere.     Creation,  strictly  speaking, 
is  confined  to  God.     The  highest  originality  is  in  its  very  nature 
imitative.      Still,  however,  the  degree  or  manner  of  imitation 
forms  a  distinctive  characteristic  by  which  to  arrange  poetry  into 
several  classes.     Firstly,  there  is  the  poetry  of  conception,  which 
we  shall  call  original ;  that,  namely,  which  represents  forms,  or 
combinations  of  thought,  or  things,  which  have  no  precise  coun- 
terpart in  that  portion  of  the  moral  or  material  universe  which  lies 
open  to  the  perceptions  of  others.     Secondly,  there  is  the  poetry 
which  represents  those  objects  of  nature,  or  events  of  history, 
which  lie  open  to  all  mankind.     Thirdlv,  there  is  that  species  of 
composition   which  though    neither    mventive   nor  deUneative, 
though  neither  drawing  from  the  stores  of  its  own  inner  being, 
nor  sketching  directly  from  the  life,  attempts  to  imitate  not  the 
objects  themselves  of  which  it  treats,  but  the  best  pictures  of 
them  within  its  reach,  throwing  in,  here  and  there,  a  new  stroke, 
or  turn,  or  shade,  but  always  preserving  the  identity  of  its  model ; 
or  otherwise  constructing  new  schemes,  and  forms,  and  tints,  out 
of  the  materials  of  other  artists.     Below  these  writers,  is  a  crowd 
which  unable  to  invent  any  thing  new,  to  represent  any  thing 
real,  or  to  imitate  any  thing  good,  satisfies  itself  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  forms  that  have  lost  their  spirit,  and  the  reiteration  of 
phrases  that  no  longer  convey  any  distinct  meaning,  whose  best 
passages  are  devoid  of  all  reality, — and  whose  highest  praise  is  a 
skilful  combination  of  well-known  expressions,  an  artful  cadence, 
and  a  pleasing  rhythm. 

The  Satires  and  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  second  of  these  divisions ;  the  Odes  and  Ai»- 
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poetica  almost  univeraally  belooff  to  the  third ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  in  both  cases.  There  are  passages  in  the  Odes 
which  rise  beyond  this  level ;  where  Nature  as  she  is,  or  manners 
as  they  were,  are  described ;  and  there  are  others  which  almost, 
if  not  quite,  fall  into  the  fourth  rank. 

The  charms  of  external  nature  were  vividly  felt  by  our  poet ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  his  keen  appreciation,  his  lively  and  real  enjoyment 
of  nature,  which  prevented  his  losing  all  sense  of  the  noble  and 
the  beautiful.  If  we  examine  his  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural 
objects,  and  then  consider  the  debasing  and  brutalizing  influences 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  deadening  effect  of  those 
influences,  as  visible  in  all  his  poems  of  a  moral  nature, — we  shall 
be  perhaps  able  to  conceive  more  fairly  the  extent  and  depth  and 
intensity  of  that  love  of  nature,  which,  in  his  early  years,  led  him 
to  wander  amongst  the  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  land ;  and 
in  his  later  days  induced  him  to  mingle  with  eulogies  on  living 
worthies,  or  bygone  heroes,  with  odes  to  his  courtly  or  literary 
friends,  and  songs  in  honour  of  his  favourite  mistresses, 
descriptions  of  the  workmanship  of  God. 

His  childhood  amongst  the  Abruzzi  left  traces  of  beauty  on 
his  mind,  which  were  never  obliterated;  and  the  acquisition 
of  his  Sabine  farm,  refreshed  his  fancy  with  new  images  of 
rural  scenery.  His  early  acquaintance  with  the  simple  manners 
of  the  Apulian  mountaineers,  the  care  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
father,  and  the  stern  strictness  of  his  preceptor,  combined  with 
the  accounts  surviving  in  the  history  which  he  was  compelled  to 
learn,  and  the  tradition  which  he  would  naturally  imbibe, — of  a 
state  when  Roman  virtue  (little  as  it  ever  deserved  the  title)  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  name, — gave  him  the  enduring  idea  of 
a  morality,  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  to 
which,  though  himself  scorning  its  rules,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
have  recourse,  when  it  was  required  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his 
poems ;  nay,  which  he  must  sometimes  in  his  heart  have  believed 
to  be  a  reality  and  to  possess  a  sanction. 

Shrewd  natural  sense,  and  converse  with  society  in  all  its  exist- 
ing forms,  and  life  in  all  its  various  circumstances,  gave  him  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world ;  whilst  his  natiiral  wit  and 
taste  were  heightened  and  perfected  by  his  studies  at  Athens,  his 
travels  in  Greece,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  most  refined  men 
of  his  time. 

And  from  all  these  circumstances  and  talents  arise,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  high  and  undoubted  merits  of  his  works.  His  Satires 
are  at  once  the  graphic  delineations  of  the  manners  of  his  time  ; 
and  the  clear  mirror  into  which  all  periods  may  look  and  see 
themselves :   for  whilst  distinctly  pourtraying  the  peculiarities  of 
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his  own  age,  he  has  represented  ihem — as  in  truth  all  such  pecu- 
liarities universally  are — as  the  outward  devdopments  of  internal 
causes  which  are  always  at  work.  He  acted  on  the  principle  of 
the  Italian  proverb, 

II  mondo  e  un  bel  libro  a  chi  sa  leggere. 

He  not  onlv  read  it  himself,  but  transcribed  it  for  the  use  of  all 
others ;  he  did  so  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  amusing, — with 
a  wit  neither  too  caustic,  nor  too  lenient, — in  a  manner  to  delight 
his  reader  in  the  highest  degree,  whether  he  studied  the  Satires 
as  a  fund  of  entertainment,  or  a  work  of  art. 

Of  the  Epistles  Mr.  Milman  justly  observes, — **  They  possess 
every  merit  of  the  Satires  in  a  higher  degree,  with  a  more  exqui- 
site urbanity,  and  a  more  calm  and  commanding  good  sense.  In 
their  somewhat  more  elevated  tone,  they  stand  as  it  were  in  the 
midway  between  the  Odes  and  the  Satires.^^ — Life  of  Horace, 
p.  66. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  though  a  work  of 
high  merit  in  its  way,  is  somewhat  too  obscure  in  style,  and  too 
servilely  imitative  in  matter,  to  challenge  at  our  hands  all  the 
admiration  which  the  woi-shippers  of  Horace  have  claimed 
for  it. 

His  Odes,  from  their  very  nature,  are  probably  more  generally 
read  and  quoted  than  any  other  of  his  writings ;  they  are,  too, 
the  only  Odes  in  the  Latin  language.  Nor  have  they  many  rivals 
in  any  other,  though,  in  our  own  tongue,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray, 
and  others,  have  far  excelled  them. 

These  compositions  possess  merits  which  it  is  impossible  to 
render  into  other  languages ;  and  that  very  impossibility  has 
probably  secured  for  the  originals  a  more  careful  and  frequent 
perusal  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  our  meaning  to  the  unlearned  reader.  The 
beauties  which  we  speak  of  are  of  four  kinds, — ^versification, 
the  happy  selection  of  phrases,  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense, 
and  construction. 

With  regard  to  versification,,  it  must  be  clear  that,  where  the 
metres  of  two  languages  are  constructed  on  perfectly  different 
systems,  it  will  be  impossible  to  transfer  the  exact  effects  of  one 
into  the  other ;  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the  artistic  skill  displayed 
by  an  author  in  the  construction  of  his  verses,  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  their  being  appreciated  in  a  translation ;  and  this  difficulty 
will  again  increase  in  proportion  to  the  peculiarity  and  intricacy 
of  the  rhythm.  Now,  as  Horace  uses  many  different  measures, 
and  is  absolute  master  of  all  of  them,  so  as  to  make  them  almost 
universally  subserve  the  sense  and  delight  the  ear,«-it  is  clear 
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that  snch  a  charm — great  in  itself— oan  only  be  enjoyed  by  one 
acquainted  with  the  original. 

The  same  rule  applies,  though  with  a  less  degree,  to  the  happy 
selection  of  phrasies, — the  curiosa  felicitas,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Horace.  Each  language  has  its  own  capabilities  of  furnishing 
phrases  of  peculiar  felicity ;  they  generally  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  early  writers  of  a  country.  Shakspeare  has  almost  entirely 
monopolized  them  in  English ;  and  tnis  arises  not  only  from  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with,  and  entire  mastery  of,  his  own  lan- 
guage, but  also  from  the  precise  period  in  which  he  lived.  Horace 
had  somewhat  the  same  external  advantages ;  and  his  mind  was 
one  formed  so  as  to  profit  by  them.  Such  beauties  are  evidently 
untranslateable ;  that  is  to  say,  though  the  bare  idea  may  be 
transferred,  the  charm  of  expression  is  lost.  Like  the  plucked 
peach  or  the  captured  butterfly,  its  bloom  is  sullied,  its  plumage 
IS  injured. 

Such  also  is  generally  the  case  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  especially  when  the  one  is  a  direct  imitation 
of  the  other.  How  very  difficult  it  would  be  to  render  into  a 
foreign  language  Milton'^s  description  of  the  opening  of  the  gates 
either  of  Heaven  or  of  Hell ! — or  Tasso^s 

Rauco  suon  del  Tartareo  trombo, 

or  a  hundred  other  passages  which  wiU  present  themselves  at  once 
to  the  reader^s  mind.  One  instance  from  Horace  will  suffice ;  it 
is  that  in  which  he  imitates  the  effect  of  a  stream,  now  eently 
bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  now  swiftly  and  smoothly  ^ding 
between  its  banks :  it  runs  thus: — 

et  obliqud  laboriit 
L^mpba  fugax  trepidare  rivd. 

We  have  accented  it  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned ;  the  lines 
are  exquisite — we  hear,  we  see  the  brook  as  we  read  them ;  but 
the  effect  is  one  which  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult 
to  transfer. 

It  is,  however,  even  a  more  difficult  task  to  render  the  con- 
struction or  the  collocation  of  Horace  into  any  other  language. 
The  way  in  which  one  word  refers  at  once  rightly  and  elegantly 
to  two  others — ^the  juxtaposition  of  words  by  which  kindred  or 
repugnant  ideas  are  placed  in  union  or  contrast  with  each  other ; 
and  the  surprise,  or  suspense,  or  climax,  which  is  produced  by  the 
postponement  of  some  epithet,  or  phrase,  or  clause  to  the  conclu- 
sion : — these  are  effects  which  it  is  frequently  beyond  the  power 
of  the  most  consummate  skill  to  transfer  from  the  original  Latin 
of  Horace  to  any  other  language.     We  will  attempt  to  illustrate 
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our  mewoiis  by  a  few  examples — the  very  nature  of  such  illns- 
tration  preauitee  even  an  attempt  at  any  thing  like  grace  or 
elegance. 

As  an  instance  of  a  word  referring  directly  to  two  others,  take 
MCHDH  in  III.  Gann.  II.,  where  speaking  of  virtue,  Horace 
says: — 

et  adum 
Spertat  hnmnm_/u^ienle  penoa. 
And  scorns  the  muddy  ground  with  RlinnDiRg  wiog. 

In  the  original  Jvffienle  (literally  Jleeing-from)  refers  directly 
to  humum  (the  ground),  which  is  also  governed  by  »p«r»U.  To 
give  the  sense  fully  we  must  use  a  periphrasis,  and  introduce  the 
pronoun  It — thus : — 

And  scorns  the  muddy  ground  with  wing  ihat  sAkim  tl. 

As  an  instance  of  a  word  referred  to  directly  by  one  word,  aod 
indirectly  by  another  word,  take  greges  in  III.  Garm.  I.: — 

Regum  timendoTum  in  proprios  greges 
Reges  in  ipsos  impeiium  est  Jovia, 

To  Kings  whose-due-is-awe  o'er  their  own  flocks — 
O'er  Kings  themselves — the  Sway  belongg  to  Jove. 

Here  "tfmr  owm^ocis"  refers  directly  to,  or  rather  is  referred 
to  by  "  tie  sway ;""  since  the  said  _^cks  are  the  objects  of  r^al 
sway;  but  by  the  grammatical  form  and  artificial  position  of 
timendorwn,  which  signifies  tcho-ovg&t-to-be-/eared-ET,  a  mental 
though  not  strictly  grammatical  connexion  is  established  between 
this  word  aod  "  iMtr  oum  fiochs  f  for  timeadoram  is  not  an 
ahsolate,  but  a  purely  relative  epithet,  to  give  the  fidl  force  of 
which,  in  English,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  a  pronoun, 
and  supply  the  word  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which,  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
words,  ideas  are  placed  in  union  or  contrast  with  each  other,  take 

Pastor  cam  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idteia  Helenam  perfidut  hotpitam. 

As  across  the  deep  the  failhUu  shepherd 
Bore  in  Trojan  barks  his  hottett  Helen, 

where  the  whole  effect  arising  from  the  juxtapocntioa  of  cwjtrfwi 
and  hoyntam,  by  which  Horace  had  placed  prominently  forward 
the  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  committed  by  Pario,  ia 
necessarily  lost  in  the  tnnalation. 

As  an  example  of  the  efifect  produced  by  the  postpoaeawok  of 
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a  word,  take  mosituro  in  I.  Garm.  XXVIIL,  where  speakiiig 
to  the  dead  philosopher,  the  sailor  says : — 

nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domes,  animoque  rotundum 
Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 

Nor  aught,  to  thee,  avails  it  with  thy  mind. 

To  have  explored  the  realms  of  air  and  traversed 

The  vast  round  world — thee  destined  still  to  die. 

In  the  original  the  thee  occurs  only  once,  and  the  form  of 
morituro  precludes  all  mistake,  whilst  its  position  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  passage. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  attempt  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
giving  the  charms  of  Horatian  Poetry  in  a  translation,  we  must 
again  disclaim  every  title  to  artistic  excellence  of  any  sort,  in  the 
very  inelegant  renderings  which  our  subject  has  compelled  us  to 
lay  before  the  reader.  We  gladly  turn  from  this  dry  and  difficult 
subject  to  allude — for  we  can  do  no  more  at  present — to  other 
merits  appreciable  by  readers  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  to 
enter  into  those  last-mentioned  merits,  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
referred  to.  We  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  are  passages 
— which  bum  with  the  fire  of  real  genius,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
magnificent  Ode,  beginning, 

Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem 

or  those  lines  where  Horace  describes  the  essentials  of  a  poet. 
There  are  verses,  and  even  whole  Odes,  which  appeal  to  our  better 
feelings ;  thei*e  are  passages  which  exalt  virtue  and  denounce  vice 
— which  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  superior  power,  and  warn 
us  of  the  shortness  of  life. 

We  would  willingly  stop  here,  but  the  Christian  Reviewer  has 
other  duties  to  perform  beyond  mere  artistic  criticism;  and  we 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  bestow  censures  far  outweighing  any 
praise  hitherto  recorded  by  us  to  this  writer.  We  believe  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  works  of  Horace  to  be  essentially  evil ;  we 
believe,  too,  that  the  moral  faults  of  his  writings  have  greatly 
increased  their  popularity;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  fmly  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  evil  that  he  has  written,  and  all  the  harm 
that  he  has  done. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  '^  Vice  is  never  so  dangerous  as 
when  she  assumes  the  garb  of  Virtue.'''  He  who  can  combine 
an  outward  respect  for  what  is  pure,  and  true,  and  holy,  with  an 
inward  disregard  of  every  law  human  or  divine — who  can  frame 
his  tongue  to  the  speech  of  Heaven  whilst  advocating  the  cause 
of  Hell — and  persuade  his  victim  that  he  is  acting  according  to 
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the  dictAtes  of  reason  and  conscience,  when  yielding  to  his  own 
passions  and  accomplishing  his  own  wishes — ^that  man  well  de- 
serves the  rebuke  of  the  poet : — 

Hie  niger  est,  hanc  tu  Romane  caveto. 

If  hypocrisy  be  the  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue,  it  is  the 
homage  of  a  traitor,  who  seeks  the  opportunity  to  stab  his 
sovereign  to  the  heart.  The  heathen  mondist  and  the  Christian 
teacher  have  less  to  fear  from  the  glaring  crimes  of  the  openly 
abandoned,  than  from  the  conventional  decencies  of  the  discreetly 
vicious. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  long  defence  of  our  opinion. 
Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  Horace  is  a 
great  moralist^  and  who  have  not  yet  undeceived  themselves  on 
this  point,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  argument.  To  the  unpre- 
judiced reader  we  would  observe,  that  not  only  do  numberless 
passages  prove  the  depravity  of  their  author,  but  that  throughout 
almost  every  virtuous  passage,  there  runs  an  under-current  of  vice : 
— we  do  not  allude  to  the  lines  addressed  to  disreputable  women 
— lines  whose  exquisite  grace  would  seem  in  many  cases  to  have 
blinded  good  men'^s  eyes  as  to  their  meaning,  from  the  absence  of 
any  moral  salvo  whatever  in  their  commentaries ;  but  we  speak  of 
passages  in  which  the  poet  wishes  to  appear  a  model  man. — Even 
the  celebrated  Integer  vitw  scelerisqm  purm^  &c.,  is  a  case  in 
point.  What  worse  than  audacity  for  a  man  of  Horace'*s  profli- 
gate character  to  call  himself  *'  upright  and  pure  from  crime  ;  and 
what  was  it  that  gave  him  in  his  own  opinion  a  right  to  such 
a  title!  What  was  it  that  rendered  him  a  fit  object  for  the 
intervention  of  a  special  Providence! — That  he  was  writing  a 
copy  of  amorous  verses  to  a  female  of  bad  character. 

There  is,  too,  to  us,  fre(]uently  in  those  passages  of  a  graver 
order,  which  do  not  admit  of  vicious  allusions,  a  cold  unreality 
which  has  at  times  suggested  the  question — Must  not  Horace 
have  derived  these  maxims  from  some  purer  source,  the  mountain 
ballad  of  Italy,  or  fragments  of  the  SibylUne  verses !  or  are  they 
not  proverbs  nanded  down  from  a  nobler  age  by  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  moulded  by  him  into  the  form  which  they  now  bear ! 

Take  for  example,  and  it  is  only  one  amongst  many,  the  famous 
Ode,  beginning  Ju-stum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum ;  what  abso- 
lute blasphemy,  worthy  of  Shelley  himself, — who  evidently  in  his 
preface  to  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound,'*'*  imagined  he  was  starting 
soihething  perfectly  new, — is  the  putting  the  righteous  man  in 
direct  antagonism  with  the  Omnipotent,  and  asserting  that  he 
would  not  quail  before  Him.  Shelley  was  in  this  case  anticipated 
by  an  elder  son  of  Iklial.     His  drama  is  only  a  development  of 
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Horace'^s  idea.  The  remainder  of  the  Ode,  too,  is  not  what  a  man, 
who  realized  the  two  first  stanzas,  would  have  written  in  continu- 
ation. 

To  proceed,  however. — We  are  convinced  that  a  great  portion 
of  Horace'^s  universal  popularity  arises  from  his  moral  turpitude. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  poems  that  can  offend  any  class  of  culprits, 
the  most  vicious  can  sympathize  with  most  of  his  writings ;  and 
the  skin-deep  morality  which  they  teach,  tends  rather  to  raise 
their  opinion  of  themselves  by  raising  their  opinion  of  him ;  they 
get  up  from  the  perusal  of  Horace  with  the  persuasion  that 
though,  as  they  would  say,  he  was  no  saint,  he  was  a  good  sort 
of  fellow — one  of  their  own — and  they  feel  a  participation  in  his 
moral  exaltation.  '^  Let  us  eat  and  orink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,*** 
is  the  constant  law  of  the  world;  and  its  children  love  to  see 
that  represented  as  a  duty  which  they  might  otherwise  look  on 
as  merely  a  pleasure.  In  snort,  **  The  World  hveth  tis  awn^^  and 
therefore  it  toveth  Horace. 

It  will  be,  however,  urged,  that  Horace  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  either  for  the  tendency  or  the  influence  of  his  writ- 
ings. The  ground  taken  must  be  either  that  he  taught  the 
highest  morality  which  he  knew,  or  that  he  acquired  the  highest 
standard  which  lay  within  his  reach.  We  snail  attack  both 
defences  at  once.  There  is  external  evidence  to  prove  that  a  far 
higher  standard  of  morality  did  exist  at  the  time  of  Horace,  than 
that  adopted  by  his  writings ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  far  below  the 
level  of  manv  others.  And  there  is  internal  evidence  that  he  did 
not  act  up  to  the  light  which  he  possessed,  and  that  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  attain  to  that  height  which  he  was  capable  of 
reaching. 

To  compare  Horace  with  Virgil  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
latter  somewhat  too  great ;  but  placed  side  by  side  with  Ovid, 
the  moral  teacher,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  unutterable  crimes, 
must  bow  before  the  comparative  innocence  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Ars  Amoris.*"  Take  the  Philosophers  of  the  day, — was  it,  as 
Mr.  Milman  overcharitably  supposes,  the  force  of  political  circum- 
stances which  made  Horace  choose  from  the  Greek  schools  that 
of  Epicurus?  Go  back  to  his  boyhood,  were  all  his  early 
teachers  as  depraved  in  theor}'  as  well  as  practice,  as  he  became ! 
Proceed  further  down  the  stream  of  time  growing  every  year 
more  foul,  and  fetid,  from  the  accumulated  corruptions  of  all  the 
vices  social,  political,  civil,  and  religious — pause  at  that  fearful 
moment,  when  unbridled  licentiousness  and  utter  degradation 
characterized  the  Roman  world,  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  the  rising 
power  of  Christianity — is  there  none  to  stand  forward  and  boldly 
Dattle  with  the  overwhehning  flood!     Yea,  there  is  one-M)ne 
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who,  because  he  did  so, — became  he  called  thii^is  by  their  right 
names,  and  sternly  denounced  the  vice  which  he  fearfully  described 
— has  become  unpopular.  Yes ! — Juvenal  has  met  with  much  the 
same  treatment,  which  is  at  times  accorded  to  the  plain-spoken 
preacher.  The  world  in  general,  like  ftshionable  coDsr^ations 
m  particular,  does  not  wish  to  hear  any  Uiing  which  nuSces  it  feel 
uncomfortable. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  if  Juvenal  could,  in  a  more  depraved 
age,  hold  forth  a  higher  standard,  and  exhibit  a  depth  and  truth 
and  intensity  of  ze^  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue, — the  awfbl 
truth  of  a  ruling  Providence, — an  avenging  conscienoe, — and  a 
judgment  according  to  works,  Horace,  wiui,  in  many  respects, 
superior  advantages,  might  have  found  and  taught  a  higher  mord 
law  than  that  which  he  adopted. 

But  if  any  doubt  remained  on  the  question,  it  might  be  solved 
by  a  perusal  of  Horace'*s  own  works.  There  we  find  a  higher 
law  frequently  laid  down  than  that  generally  enforced  ;  there  we 
find  disjointed  statements, — few,  very  few,  but  sufficient  for  oar 
purpose, — of  sublime  truths,  which  show  that  the  writer  did  know 
what  he  neither  taught  nor  acted  up  to  ;  and  had  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  have  acquired  more. 

Unless  his  praises  of  virtue  are  merely  nursery  rhymes,  heard  in 
his  childhood,  despised  ere  he  reached  man'^s  estate,  and  inserted 
solely  for  effect,  he  had  the  knowledge  of  a  stricter,  holier  rule  than 
that  which  was  his  standard  of  thought  and  life  and  feeling,  his 

Sractical  measure  of  right  and  wrong.  His  recognitions  of  Provi- 
ence  show  that,  unless  a  mere  wanton  blasphemer,  he  knew — 
when  he  chose  to  think — the  existence  of  a  ruling,  governing, 
and  retributive  power ;  and  he  mentions  at  least  two  cases  m 
which,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  give 
him  special  warnings.  And,  without  referring  to  his  recognition 
— direct  or  indirect— of  other  divine  truths,  we  shall  conclude  by 
citing  a  passage  which  undoubtedly  proves,  that,  however  he 
might  disregard  it,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  important  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus  ?     qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum 

Temperat  horis. 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum. 

I.  Carm.  XII.  13 — 18. 

On  the  extent  of  Horace'^s  criminality  we  shall  say  no  more  at 
present.     The  efiects  of  his  writings  have  been  both  good  and 
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evil :  good,  inasmuch  as  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  artistic 
excellence  has  a  tendency  to  refine  the  mind,  whilst  the  shrewd 
sense,  the  manly  thought,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  the  world 
displayed  in  these  writings,  tend  to  strengthen  the  character ; 
good,  in  as  far  as  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  recognition 
of  higher  principles,  and  higher  agencies,  and  a  Higher  Fewer, 
naturally  exalt  the  soul ;  good,  inasmuch  as  friendship  is  deve- 
loped, brutality  discourag^,  patriotism  applauded,  and  literature 
recommended.  But  the  evils  which,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
accrued  from  the  study  of  this  author,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
he  has  been  studied,  have  been  of  the  most  serious  nature  and 
extensive  influence.  The  mind  has  been  tainted,  the  boundary 
between  right  and  wrong  destroyed,  the  horror  against  vice 
softened  down,  the  standard  of  virtue  lowered,  self-love  substi- 
tuted for  duty,  discretion  for  excellence,  pleasure  enthroned  as  a 
sovereign,  and  the  world  worshipped  as  a  God, — ^through  the 
influence  of  this  poet^s  writings  on  the  youth  of  each  succeeding  ge- 
neration, aided  by  the  blind  and  criminal  adulation  of  his  infatuated 
devotees.  They  who,  having  been  taught  the  truth,  have  held  up 
the  writings  of  this  impure  teacher,  as  the  model  which  the  old 
should  reverence  and  tne  young  emulate,  have  incurred  a  debt  of 
guilt  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 

Would  we  then  discourage  the  study  of  Horace !  Far  from  it ; 
but  whilst  teaching  the  young  to  seek  in  this  rich  mine  the 
precious  ore  really  to  be  found  there,  we  would  not  assert  the 
presence  of  that  which  is  absent ;  whilst  pointing  out  the  gems, 
we  would  indicate  the  counterfeits;  whilst  culling  the  bright 
flowers  and  salutary  herbs,  we  would  warn  the  inexperienced  of 
the  poisonous  plants  and  deadly  fruits,  which  abound  in  the  fair 
garden  through  which  he  is  wandering.  In  short,  we  would 
carefully  distinguish 

Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  qwd  non. 

We  must  however  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  lest  the  im- 
patient shade  of  his  patron  ^  should  be  tempted  to  revisit  earth, 
and  address  us  in  behalf  of  his  client  with  the  well-known 
adjuration. 

Surge  tandem  carnufex. 

^  **  One  day,  when  Octavins  was  sitting  in  judgment  as  Trimnyir,  and  condemn- 
ing a  multitude  of  persons  to  death,  Mecsenas  handed  up  to  him  a  tablet,  inscribed 
with  those  significant  words." 
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In  dealing  with  an  adversary  nr  repelling  an  attack,  a  gentleman 
muBt  consider  the  character  of  his  opponents  and  the  weapons 
wherewith  he  has  been  ass^led.  We  feel  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  encountered  under  these  circumatancee,  when  we 
read  the  attacks  now  made  upon  the  Church  of  EnglaiuL  Wboi 
a  dissenter  calls  the  mania^  service  indecent,  the  baptismal 
service  blasphemous,  and  the  Church  Catechism  a  lie,  wa  pass  him 
by  as  quietly  as  possible,  leaving  him,  as  a  gentleman  would  a  sweeps 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  own  soot,  conn 


the  impunity  which  he  enjoys,  and  merely  reminding  him  that  Uie 
police  are  withm  call,  and  that  if  he  were  worth  prosecuting  he 
might  possibly  be  convicted  of  a  libel.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Church  of  England  denounces  her 
authoritv,  opposes  her  formularies,  and  gives  his  reasons  m  a 
large  volume  for  withdrawing  from  her  ministry,  we  feel  it  a  du^ 
not  to  be  silent,  or  to  allow  unfounded  charges  to  be  oonsidereo 
unanswerable.  Mr.  Noel  is  a  gentleman,  he  therefore  avoids 
persona]  abuse ;  he  is  a  man  of  a  Christian  spirit,  he  therefore 
begs  pardon  for  offending ;  he  has  some  talents  as  a  popular 

Treacher,  and  we  could  have  hoped  that  be  would  have  Itrea  and 
ied  an  efficient  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  has  taken  a 
dislike  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State;  into  this  all  his  argu- 
ments run  and  all  his  thoughts  seem  to  tend.  We  pity  the 
perversion  rather   th^i   blame  the   man,   and  feel   incuned  to 


Quanti  labora*  in  Cbarybdi 
Digne  pner  meliore  flammil 

This  crotchet,  however,  is  only  a  symptom,  there  is  a  moral 
disease  more  deeply  seated.  Like  moat  incurables,  Mr.  Nod 
probably  does  not  know  bis  own  complaint ;  but  it  is  not  the  leas 
dangerous  or  infectious  on  that  account.  He  does  not  see  that 
he  is  hurried  on  by  the  force  of  a  vortex  which  is  rapidly  over- 
whelming laaay  of  our  best  institutions.   The  vortex  is  Badiea^sm. 
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Mr.  Noel  is  a  Uioroagh-goiiig  Radical  in  the  strongeat  senae  of 
the  word. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  said  that ''  The  first  Whi^  was  the  Devil,^ 
he  intended  that  opposition  to  constituted  authority,  or  the  feeling 
which  leads  man  to  endeavour  to  subvert  what  others  value,  is  a 
sinful  propensity  of  our  fidlen  nature.  Now  the  organ  of  destrue- 
tiveness  must  be  prominent  in  Mr.  Noel,  the  first  Whig  must 
have  blinded  his  better  feelings,  for,  from  the  title-page  to  the 
parting  address,  we  read,  ^^  Down  with  every  thing :  Church  and 
State  must  fall,  and  the  sooner  they  fall  the  better.***  The  Book 
is  by  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  A.M.  The  son  of  a  peeress  is 
^^  the  Honourable  C  an  ordained  minister  even  among  dissenters 
is  addressed  as  **  the  Reverend  :^  but  Mr.  Noel  cannot  bear  to 
have  his  name  connected  either  with  Church  or  State,  he  drops 
the  titles  which  identify  him  with  both.  This  may  appear  to 
many  to  be  mere  weakness,  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
his  book.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease  we  have  mentioned, 
and  is  coimtenanced  by  the  example  of  Philip  Egalit^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  great  fault  is  found 
with  the  Universities,  we  only  wonder  that  the  academic  title  is 
retained.  Mr.  Noel  all  through  his  work  has  assumed  that  the  piety 
of  every  body  of  men  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  dignity  ;  and 
because  religion  is  badly  administered,  Mr.  Noel  wouM  make  it 
worse.  He  would  take  the  power  from  the  bishops  and  lodge  it 
in  the  people ;  he  would  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  in 
order  to  place  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  the  electors. 
His  remedies  are  all  destructive.  If  he  were  an  architect,  he 
would  pull  off  the  roof  of  the  house  to  allow  a  vent  for  a  draft 
from  a  oroken  window  ;  if  he  were  a  surgeon,  he  would  cut  off  his 
patient'*s  head  as  a  cure  for  the  toothache  :  and  lately,  when  he 
opposed  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  he  simply  suggested,  as  a  prefer- 
able alternative,  or  rather  a  sort  of  gentle  remedy,  that  all  the 
Irish  clergy  should  abandon  their  property  and  sacrifice  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  because  the  government, 
which  upholds  them,  was  convicted  of  a  mistake.  (See  his  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth.) 

As  Mr.  Noel  deals  in  indiscriminate  attack  he  stands  on  a 
ground  of  great  advantage.  From  the  manifest  imperfection  of 
all  human  systems,  and  still  more  so  from  the  weakness  of  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  administered,  every  thing  is  open 
to  objection ;  he,  therefore,  who  sets  up  for  a  censor  of  the  world 
will  id  ways  pass  for  a  man  of  talent,  it  is  our  intention  in  this 
instance  to  follow  Mr.  Noel's  example,  and  merely  show  the 
fallacy  of  some  of  his  arguments  :  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  an 
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elaborate  defence  of  the  Ohurch  of  Engbnd;  and  most  of 
Mr.  NoePs  objections  have  been  answered  already,  as  few  of 
them  are  original.  As,  however,  an  enemy  has  raised  a  battery 
against  our  bulwarks,  we  feel  that  we  may  do  the  State  good 
service  by  returning  some  of  his  shot ;  and  if  we  have  not  space 
to  answer  his  cannonade  in  regular  order,  we  may  at  least  weaken 
its  force. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  *'*  Union  considered 
from  History .'*^  This  dwells  upon  the  faults  of  kings  and  rulen 
from  Constantino  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Charles  the  Second  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  as  histoir  generally  records  the  evO 
deeds  of  ambitious  men,  and  leaves  the  useful  and  pious  to  the 
reward  of  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  we  fear  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  statement, 

**  The  evils  that  men  do  live  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

Mr.  Noel,  however,  while  he  gives  many  examples  to  deter  os 
from  the  union  of  Church  and  S^te,  gives  us  one  pattern  for  our 
imitation  which  we  think  worth  quoting,  as,  while  he  deprecates 
the  manner,  he  evidently  glories  in  tiie  result.  It  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  value  of  his  testimony  from  history  regarding 
the  union  of  Church  and  State. 

*'  This  part  of  the  alternative  (the  severance  of  Church  and  State  by 
violence)  is  not  so  impossible  as  some  may  think.  A  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  is  the  distinct  tendency  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  Europe,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  govern  the  course  of  the  rest. 
In  the  year  1795  the  convention  of  the  French  Republic  introduced 
into  its  constitution  the  following  article :  *  No  one  shall  be  hindered 
from  exercising  the  religion  (culte)  which  he  has  chosen.  No  one 
shall  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  any  religrion.  The 
Republic  salaries  none.'  If  a  similar  article  is  not  inserted  in  the 
French  constitution  of  1 848,  this  is  attributable  more  to  a  temporary 
fear  of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  Republic  than  to  any  value  for 
the  union  itself." — p.  565. 

Now  we  ask  Mr.  Noel  (in  the  name  of  Tom  Paine,  Robespierre, 
and  Dr.  Guillotine),  does  he  seriously  propose  France  in  1 795,  or 
even  in  1848,  as  an  example  to  England  in  1849?  Did  the 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  revolutionary  France?  "  Had  Zimri 
peace  who  slew  his  master  V* 

But  says  Mr.  Noel,  Dissolve  the  union  quietly  and  religiously, 
lest  it  be  done  hereafter  with  violence.  We  answer,  that  where 
the  same  mischievous  result  is  produced,  we  care  little  as  to  the 
means  of  effecting  it. 
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But  France,  Oermany,  and  Prussia  are  taking  the  lead  in  a 
movement,  therefore  England  must  follow.  When  men  like 
Mr.  Noel  think  so,  we  are  the  more  afraid.  We  hope,  however, 
our  progress  mav  be  slow.  There  must  in  a  free  country  be  an 
opposition :  we  nope  it  may  long  continue  with  such  opponents 
as  Mr.  Noel,  rather  than  with  worse.  History  teaches  us  that 
when  Whigs  have  gained  their  object,  as  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
Badicals  like  Mr.  Gobden  will  call  for  further  concession.  Let 
Radicals  or  Chartists  call  themselves  a  provisional  government, 
and  a  Socialist  opposition  arises  at  once.  Mr.  Noel  tells  us, 
*'  Thoughtful,  just,  and  religious  progress  is  the  only  condition 
of  our  safety :  ^  this  means,  in  England  we  are  to  throw  off  na^ 
tional  religion  because  certain  parties  who  call  themselves  the 
people  choose  to  demand  it ;  in  France,  of  course,  on  the  same 
principle  of  progress,  we  are  to  admit  women  professing  Socialism 
to  the  legislative  assemblv,  and  to  treat  the  obligations  of  mar* 
riage  as  an  antiquated  delusion. 

"  Thus  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatens  to  devour." 

We  confess  we  much  prefer  disputing  with  a  gentleman  who 
endeavours  to  '^  speak  tne  truth  in  love  ^  "^  on  the  union  between 
Church  and  State,  to  seeing  Temple-bar  thrown  down  to  form 
a  barricade.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  argue  against  Radicalism 
which  possesses  the  happy  inconsistency  of  being  combined  with  the 
fear  of  God,  than  when  associated  with  fierce  and  open  infidelity ; 
and  widely  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  Noel,  we  much  prefer  him  to 
M.  Prudhon,  who  tells  us  plainly  that  "  property  is  robbery,  and 
Christianity  has  had  its  day.'*'* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  political  and  religious  objections 
which  Mr.  Noel  advances  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
In  the  first  place,  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  union  is  condemned 
by  the  Mosaic  law.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  assumption,  as 
among  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Israelites  are  found 
all  the  great  principles  for  which  we  contend.  He  tells  us  again, 
that  even  if  Moses  could  furnish  arguments  for  the  miion,  his 
law  has  been  abrogated ;  but  that  the  Mosaic  system  of  endow- 
ment is  totally  at  variance  with  ours.  Now  we  have  always 
held  that  while  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  not  binding 
on  Christians,  because  they  are  burdensome  or  impossible,  yet 
whenever  we  an  discover  the  principle  on  which  the  law  was 
enacted,  we  have  a  right  to  argue  from  it  as  coming  from  Grod. 

*  Hia  motto. 

u  2 
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For  instance,  St.  Paul  quotes,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
which  treadeth  out  thy  corn.^  Now  Christians  are  here  taught 
to  give  the  labourer  his  hire,  though  they  are  not  bound  to 
thresh  their  corn  in  a  way  which  modem  improvement  has  super- 
seded. In  the  same  way,  the  whole  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  laid  down  by  the  law  of  Moses.  There  was 
the  share  of  the  offerings,  to  which  we  have  no  parallel  now,  the 
tithes,  the  glebe  lands,  and  the  capitation  tax  or  Church-rate, 
which  last  Mr.  Noel  has  overlooked,  though  our  Lord  worked  a 
miracle  in  order  to  pay  it  (See  Matt.  xvii.  24).  .The  Jewish 
state  under  the  Roman  yoke  had  evidently  lost  the  power  of 
enforcing  this  tax ;  and  our  Lord  might  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion as  being  continually  employed  in  the  service  of  Gk>d,  at  the 
same  time  He  intended  to  set  us  an  example  and  give  His  sanc- 
tion to  the  collection  of  the  rate. 

But  says  Mr.  Noel,  **  There  was  no  sanction  under  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  of  mere  moral  oUigatioo,  a 
blessing  was  to  attend  those  who  chose  to  pay ;  but  the  Levites 
had  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  their  claim :  therefore  the  Phar 
risee  in  the  Temple  boasted  of  paying  tithes.^  Here  we  must 
recollect  that  the  nation  of  Israel  was  often  in  a  semibarbarous 
state,  subject  to  revolutions  and  invasions:  that  the  Pharisee 
boasted  also  that  he  was  neither  an  adulterer  nor  an  extortioner. 
The  executive  government  was  often  too  weak  to  enforce  the 
law;  and  Mr.  Noel  might  as  well  argue  that  the  sixth  com- 
mandment is  not  binding  upon  Christians  because  David  was 
unable  to  avenge  the  murders  of  Abner  and  Amasa,  and  because 
the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  him.  The  keeping  of 
the  Passover  is  sanctioned  with  the  severest  penalties ;  yet  for 
centuries  from  Solomon  to  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  Mr.  Noel,  like  all  dissenters,  objects  to  coercion, 
he  wishes  all  laws  to  be  repealed  which  give  the  minister  a  right 
to  collect  his  revenue;  we  would  just  suggest,  that  as,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  the  Church  is  in  possession  of  certain  emoluments 
which  dissenters  are  desirous  of  taking,  the  first  step  should  be 
the  repeal  of  the  tenth  commandment.  Mr.  Noel  argues  that 
Church  property  should  be  done  away,  ^'because  coercing  dis- 
senters must  lead  to  contention  between  Christians  ;^^  now  where 
a  right  is  contended  for,  the  party  who  is  in  the  wrong  must  bear 
the  blame  if  mischief  ensue ;  we  may  bring  an  ejectment  against 
Mr.  NoePs  house,  and  call  upon  him  to  give  it  up  as  a  Christian 
duty,  that  he  mav  avoid  strife ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  the  law 
will  support  him  m  his  right,  and  that  the  costs  of  an  unjust  suit 
will  fall  upon  the  aggressor. 
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On  this  principle  we  have  always  felt  obliged  to  stand  aloof 
from  one  of  Mr.  NoePs  favourite  schemes,  we  mean  the  Evange^ 
Heal  Alliance :  one  of  his  accusations  against  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment  is  their  refusal  to  unite  with  it.  Beautiful  as  it  is 
in  theory  that  all  true  Christians  should  agree,  it  becomes  diffi« 
cult  in  practice  to  bring  about  the  union,  as  we  see  the  Com- 
mittee are  obliged  to  require  a  subscription  to  certain  points  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  This  affords  a  decisive  argument  against 
the  dissenters,  and  in  favour  of  subscribing  some  form.  If  a 
certain  body  of  all  denominations  should  agree  to  dine  together 
in  London  every  day  for  one  week  in  the  year,  and  converse  on 
religious  subjects  for  the  elucidation  of  truth  and  for  mutual 
edification,  there  would  be  something  tangible  in  the  scheme; 
but  when  those  who  meet  must  agree  on  certain  points,  and  be 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  those  who  differ  from  them  on 
open  questions,  and  where  one  party  are  endeavouring  with  all 
their  power  to  sever  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State^ 
we  thmk  the  apparent  union  worse  than  a  hollow  truce.  The 
dissenters  who  invite  our  ministers  into  their  alliance  and  yet 
write  and  speak  as  the  Independents  generally  do,  seem  to  us  to 
say,  "  My  dear  brother,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ;  let  us  read 
the  Bible  together,  let  us  cultivate  fraternity,  let  us  love  each 
other  as  we  ought— but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
object  to  my — picking  your  pocket.^' 

Again  we  read,  ^^  It  is  as  unreasonable  in  the  State  to  pro- 
vide religious  instruction  for  the  nation  and  force  them  to  pay 
for  it,  as  it  would  be  for  a  father  to  provide  a  physician  and 
a  lawyer  and  force  his  sons  to  employ  them  after  they  were  of 
age  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  State  does  not  find  our 
advisers  in  law  and  medicine,  why  then  find  our  clergy!*"  We 
have  heard  of  a  book  called  ^^  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer.^ 
Now  Mr.  Noel  ought  to  write  one  to  show  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  be  his  own  chancellor ;  that  the  judges  and  officers  of 
the  courts  should  be  paid  as  they  are  wanted,  that  the  people 
(the  true  source  of  power)  should  be  able  by  their  votes  to  elect 
them,  and  also  to  displace  them  at  pleasure  by  withholding  their 
salaries;  that  Westminster  Hall  should  henceforth  be  conducted 
not  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  or  endowed  at  her  expense,  but 
that  there  should  be  ^'  no  king  in  Israel,  and  that  every  man 
should  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.^  Mr.  Noel  proves 
that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  Episcopus 
(the  overseer  or  ruler  of  the  congregation),  as  well  as  the  Dia- 
conus  (the  sei*vant  or  adviser  of  his  brethren).  To  execute  his 
office  aright,  and  support  the   godly  discipline  for  which  our 
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author  contends,  he  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
those  over  whom  he  rules.  It  would  be  a  novel  description  of 
forensic  arrangement  to  have  the  attorney-general  or  the  judges 
supported  by  a  voluntary  tax  upon  prisoners,  insolvents,  and 
others,  whose  practice  hais  been  contrary  to  sound  doctrine ;  and 
it  is  nearly  as  great  an  anomaly  to  suppose  that  a  minister  is  to  a 
certain  extent  to  be  a  judse  m  his  own  court,  to  let  no  man  de- 
spise him,  but  with  all  autliority  to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  and  to 
exhort  those  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  daily  subsistence. 

As  to  the  medical  profession  the  analogy  is  mucti  stronger.  A 
laborious  education  and  a  severe  test  are  required  before  any  man 
can  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  in  prescribing  for  his 
neighbour.  In  a  free  country  quackery  must  be  tolerated  as  well 
as  dissent ;  but  the  self-taught  physician,  whatever  skill  he  may 
possess,  or  the  self-constituted  minister,  whatever  be  his  piety, 
must  appeal  to  the  individuals  who  trust  or  approve  of  him :  the 
king  does  not  recognize  his  office.  But  the  medical  profession 
is  not  only  authorized  by  the  State,  it  is  also  endowed  by  it  where 
endowment  is  required.  If  we  could  only  agree  that  mankind  are 
as  sensible  of  their  spiritual  wants  as  they  are  anxious  for  bodily 
health,  we  should  go  even  farther  than  Mr.  Noel,  we  might 'shut 
our  churches  and  dismiss  our  pastors,  except  a  few  hundreds  who 
might  administer  the  sacraments  at  stated  periods ;  these  would 
be  so  cordially  received,  nay,  men  would  so  teach  and  stimulate 
each  other  by  their  mutual  exhortations,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
earth  would  be  ^'  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.^^  But  as  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  is  aggressive,  it  becomes 
its  first  object  to  show  the  want  of  itself.  Man^  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  have  been  found  so  poor  and  so  ignorant,  that 
the  State  has  been  obliged  to  interfere  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance. This  has  been  done  all  over  Ireland  to  the  manifest  im- 
provement of  the  medical  charities. 

It  is  really  extraordinary  that  those  who  cry  out  most  against 
tithes,  are  the  manufacturers,  who  pay  least.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  in  great  towns  the  endowment  is  not  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, the  benefit  is  less  felt,  and  therefore  the  union  is  looked  upon 
as  a  grievance  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  landed  interest  do  not 
object  to  tithes,  though  they  pay  them  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion :  the  reason  is,  that  the  country  clergy  have  proper  time 
to  attend  to  their  duties,  and  the  advantage  of  the  pious  pastor 
and  educated  gentleman  is  really  felt  bv  his  neighbours.  Why 
then  should  the  manufacturers  complam  who  pay  less!  The 
Radicals  are,  therefore,  unfair ;  they  say.  We  hate  the  Church 
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because  we  derive  no  benefit  from  it ;  and  though  we  scarcely  pay 
for  it  ourselves,  we  object  to  its  payment  by  the  landed  interest 
who  really  value  the  institution.  Let  us  suppose  Mr.  NoePs 
theory  carried  out.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country  churches 
in  England,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  country  churches 
in  Ireland  would  be  closed,  the  whole  Protestant  population  of 
three  provinces '  (who  settled  under  a  guarantee  from  the  State 
for  religious  instruction)  would  be  left  unprovided  for,  the  whole 
country  would  be  given  up  to  the  priests,  and  the  island  would  in 
a  few  years  resemble  Spain  or  Italy  iii  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  let  us  view  the  matter  in  a  political  light.  If  England  had 
given  up  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church  some  years  ago, 
and  allowed  the  late  race  of  clergy  to  die  off  without  supplying 
their  place,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
1846  ?  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  but  for  the  supplies 
sent  by  England,  two  million  of  the  Irish  must  have  died  of* 
famine.  As  the  connecting  link  is  the  Church  establishment,  the 
clergy  became  the  almoners  of  England.  As  Ireland  has  had  a 
famine  about  once  in  thirty  years,  if  Mr.  Noel  and  his  party 
succeed,  when  another  year  of  scarcity  comes  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  will  only  feel  their  loss  when  it  is  too  late. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  seems  to  be  Mr.  NoePs  model  of 
perfection.  He  would  therefore  allow  glebe  lands  and  private 
endowments.  We  hope  he  will  not  be  offended  when  we  show 
that  in  what  he  says  here  he  admits  the  whole  principle  for 
which  we  contend.  (The  Free  Church,  by  the  way,  are  not 
voluntaries ;  they  claim  a  support  from  the  State,  but  will  not 
accept  it  on  the  terms  offered.)  Now  we  really  do  not  see  the 
difference  between  the  principle  of  a  private  beneiaction  vested  in 
trustees  and  secured  by  the  State,  and  an  endowment  directly 
from  the  State.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  It  is  a  hardship  for 
a  dissenter  to  be  obliged  to  pay  tithe  for  which  he  bargained 
when  he  took  his  farm.  Now  let  us  change  the  words :  suppose 
a  glebe  of  fifty  acres  be  left  by  private  endowment,  ana  the 
minister  of  a  dissenting  chapel  or  free  church,  having  many  en- 
gagements, were  to  let  the  whole  or  a  part  to  a  tenant  on  a 
lease.  If  the  successor  of  this  tenant  be  a  High  Churchman,  and 
80  disagree  as  we  do  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Noel, 

'  By  the  roinms  of  1832,  there  were  in  the  three  southern  archdioceses  of 
Ireland  (nearly  coincident  with  the  provinces  of  Lfeinster,  C!onnaught,  and 
Munster),  334,342  Protestants,  all  steady  supporters  of  the  British  Crown.  Of 
these,  very  few  are  dissenters,  and  the  c(mgregations  are  very  much  scattered. 
There  are  2422  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  not  more  than  a  fourth  could  maintain  a 
minister  under  Mr.  NoePs  system. 
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and  taught  in  the  chapel,  would  the  said  High  Ghurchman  be 
bound  to  pay  the  rent!  and  would  the  dissenting  minister  be 
guilty  of  schism  (as  Mr.  Noel  says  our  clergy  are)  in  proYoking 
a  Quarrel  by  distraining  for  his  right  ? 

The  statistics  of  the  Free  Church  give  the  Toluntaries,  as  they 
suppose,  the  greatest  cause  for  triumph.  A  whole  nation,  say  they, 
has  thrown  off  Erastianism  and  the  power  of  the  State,  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  now  self-governed.  Mr.  Noel  gives  us 
a  summary  of  the  congregations  in  Scotland  in  1847,  which  we 
extract  in  order  to  show  the  evil  which  a  modified  degree  of  Mr. 
H.  NoeFs  principles  has  produced: — 

Ministers  of  the  Establishment 1105 

Free  Church 625 

Associate  Svnod 393 

Original  Seceders 34 

Relief  Synod 115 

Caraeronians 30 

Congregationalists 75 

Scotch  Episcopalians 101 

English  Episcopalians 9 

Baptists 40 

Total  Free  Churches     .     1422 

The  first  six  of  these  bodies  are  all  Presbyterians ;  they  agree 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  all  the  principles  of  doctrine,  disciph'ne, 
and  practice,  and  they  all  claim  the  right  of  being  the  true  and 
legitimate  descendants  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox ;  yet,  for  a 
mere  trifle,  each  has  seceded  from  the  parent  stock,  and  they 
have  virtually  excommunicated  each  other.  The  Free  Church 
brand  the  Establishment  as  Erastian,  and  accuse  them  of  foUow- 
ing  Cscsar  rather  than  Christ.  Like  all  partizans  who  take  a 
strong  step,  they  are  bound  to  justify  their  own  conduct  by 
severely  attacking  the  body  they  have  left.  In  one  point,  how* 
ever,  the  Free  Church  is  superior  to  Mr.  Noel ;  their  object  is  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  ail  ministers  in  ^'  the  male  heads  of 
families  bemg  communicants.'*''     Mr.  Noel  would  place  it  ^^  in  the 

Eeople,'^  '*  in  the  congregation,^''  or  in  some  undefined  or  inuupnaiy 
ody  of  spiritual  Chnstians,  to  be  found  in  every  separate  Church. 
Here  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  Free  Cnurch  assumes 
more  than  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Noel  objects  to  the 
King,  for  Henry  VIII.  was  a  wicked  man  in  domestic  and  public 
life ;  to  the  Lords,  because  they  are  a  mixed  assembly  of  men  of 
all  characters ;  to  the  Commons,  because  the  majority  are  un- 
converted :  but  he  does  not  see,  that  by  vesting  it  in  the  male 
headH  of  families  (we  take  this  as  a  defined  body,  and  Mr.  Noel 
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fixes  none),  he  is  assuming,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  very  point 
on  which  he  must  separate  from  the  Church  of  Eneland — ^we 
mean,  the  purity  of  man.  We  have  always  supposed  the  king  to 
be  a  good  patron  in  theoir  (not  because  he  cannot  morally  do 
wrong),  but  because  legally  he  is  placed  above  the  vulgar  in- 
fluences by  which  mankind  are  usually  swayed.  We  admit,  since 
Beform,  a  prime  minister  is  in  this  sense  even  a  worse  patron  than, 
he  was  before,  but  that  is  merely  because  the  people  have  more 
power.  An  absolute  monarch  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  who 
can  choose  his  officers  merely  from  their  fitness  for  their  places ; 
but  the  fact  of  being  absolute  will  probably  lead  him  to  make  a 
bad  choice,  as  his  own  pleasure  will  be  his  guide  rather  than  the 
interests  of  his  subjects :  even  so,  we  consider  him  a  much  better 
patron  than  a  multitude.  It  is  really  hard  to  deny  infallibility  to 
the  pope,  and  then  gravely  argue  for  the  infallibility  of  the  male 
heads  of  families.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  life,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  find  purity  in  patronage. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  most  dignified  tribunal  in  the 
world,  nor  is  it  at  all  competent  to  decide  on  spiritual  matters ; 
but  would  Mr.  Noel  prefer  the  booths  of  a  contested  election  I 
The  people  combine  ail  the  evils  of  the  Commons  (who  are  only 
their  nominees),  and  bring  with  them  the  additional  difficulties  of 
numbers,  ignorance,  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

We  thus  dispose  of  Mr.  NoeFs  arguments  upon  patronage ;  they 
all  proceed  from  the  false  premise,  that  the  people  mtist  be  pure* 
He  admits  the  whole  principle  of  endowment  by  recognizing  the 
glebes  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites.  He 
allows  that  property  should  follow  the  will  of  the  donor,  and  only 
differs  from  us  by  asking  that  the  people  should  be  the  trustees. 
The  best  trustee  is  certainly  the  one  who  will  see  that  the  duties 
are  performed,  and  the  property  given  to  the  performer.  Now 
we  fancy  that  the  bishop,  or  a  cnapter,  or  even  the  lay  patron^ 
or  the  Crown,  combining  the  powers  of  all  three,  is  not  perhaps 
the  best  trustee  for  the  endowment,  but  he  is  much  better  than 
the  multitude  of  the  congregation. 

After  the  question  of  patronage  comes  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility. Here  the  constitution  of  England,  having  given  the 
minister  certain  spiritual  rights,  a  good  degree,  and  the  charge  of 
a  parish,  takes  the  power  altogether  from  the  lay  patron  and 
places  it  in  the  spintual  authority,  the  bishops  or  the  judges 
appointed  by  them.  To  both  these  Mr.  Noel  objects;  still 
upholding  the  voluntary  system  as  the  best  check  on  clerical  mis- 
conduct, and  the  best  stimulus  to  pastoral  exertion.  He  writes 
against  the  system  of  excommunidation,  which  seems  to  haunt 
hmi,  like  the  ghost  of  some  departed  archbishop;    but  it  is 
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wondcrfiil  how  Mr.  Noel  always  assumeB,  that  because  a  bishop 
has  the  power  of  suspending  an  incumbent  where  cause  is  shown, 
or  \vithdrawing  the  licence  from  a  curate,  he  will  exercise  that 
power  against  the  evangelical  preacher,  and  that  if  the  same 
authority  were  transferred  to  the  people,  they  will  only  use  it  for 
the  maintenance  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  A  bishop  or  a 
judge  is  guided  by  law^  by  precedent,  and  pnblic  opinion ;  the 
two  first  arc  understood  by  the  clergy,  and  the  latter  has  Uie 
greatest  weight ;  but  a  congregation  have  none  of  these ;  thej 
know  no  law  but  their  own  will,  or  rather  the  will  of  the  cleverest 
demagogue  among  them ;  their  idea  of  public  opinion  is  derived 
from  a  newspaper ;  and  no  one  individual  feels  himself  responsible. 
When  they  dislike  a  minister  they  have  only  to  withdraw  his 
salary,  and  they  deprive  him  of  the  means  whereby  he  lives.  For 
our  part  we  are  most  averse  to  all  collisions ;  we  hope  never  to 
enter  a  court  of  justice  except  as  a  spectator;  but,  if  ever  we  are 
unfortunately  forced  into  legal  strife,  we  should  much  prefer  the 
Court  of  Arches  itself  to  the  male  heads  of  families  or  a  committee 
of  ladies. 

Again,  "  The  Anglican  Church  is  defective,  because  it  holds  out 
promotion  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  professional  duties  of 
the  ministry.''^  Now  this  is  again  assuming  too  high  a  degree  of 
purity  on  Mr.  NoeFs  part.  Can  he  suppose  that  out  of  many 
thousands  of  clergy  there  must  not  be  many  who  will  make  an 
increase  of  income  an  object  ?  We  believe  Mr.  Noel  is  well  off 
in  worldly  matters,  but  he  must  recollect  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  struggling  for  a  subsistence, 

"  Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 
Marmoreis  ;  at  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio 
Gloria  quantilibet  quid  erit  si  gloria  tantum  est  ?" 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  person  (as  we  have  seen)  build  and 
endow  a  church  at  his  own  expense,  and  so  devote  his  time  and 
his  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  but  few  are 
able  to  do  this,  and  therefore  few  are  called  to  do  it.  We  admit 
the  desire  of  promotion  is  not  the  best  stimulant  to  exertion,  but 
it  is  much  better  than  the  alternative  which  Mr.  Noel  proposes, 
the  fear  of  starvation.  These  Anglican  labourers,  he  would  say, 
are  mere  eye-servants,  they  are  fonder  of  their  wages  than  of  their 
work,  their  overseers  are  negligent  and  countenance  carelessness ; 
therefore  let  us  make  them  slaves.  "  Slavery,"  said  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  ^^  is  labour  extorted  by  force ;  wages,  the  natural  motive, 
is  not  given,  but  their  place  is  supplied  with  the  whip — a  motive 
there  nmst  be ;  and  it  comes  at  last  to  this,  inducement  or  com- 
pulsion, wages  or  the  whip.*" — (Life  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  p.  245.) 
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Now  if  a  clergyman  happen  to  have  somewhat  of  a  mercenary 
spirit  (as  many  must  have  in  our  fallen  state),  it  is  better  that  he 
should  have  the  desire  of  some  small  advancement  before  him  than 
the  fear  of  a  distrustful  meddling  Radical  congregation.  Bevoln- 
tionists  are  always  the  greatest  tyrants ;  the  freest  people  in  the 
world  uphold  negro  slavery,  and  Mr.  Noel  would  put  on  the  screw 
of  coercion  instead  of  a  slight  prospect  of  reward.  But  ^^  the 
Anglican  Church  is  defective  in  discipline — for  instance,  a  clergy- 
man refused  to  sit  on  a  committee  of  the  Bible  Society  with  his 
neighbour,  a  professed  Arian.  The  next  Sunday  the  Arian 
publicly  attenaed  the  communion  in  the  parish  church,  and  the 
congregation  and  minister,  being  subjects  of  the  State,  had  no 
power  to  exclude  him.""  Perhaps  the  power  exists  notwith- 
standing ;  and  perhaps  if  it  had  been  exercised  by  a  bishop, 
Mr.  Noel  would  have  been  the  first  to  complain.  But  the  clergy- 
man was,  in  one  view,  justifiable,  for  the  Arian  either  told  a 
solemn  lie  or  renounced  his  errors.  The  Nicene  Creed,  composed 
as  a  barrier  against  this  very  heresy,  forms  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  m  this  the  communicant  ioins,  he  Uierefore  makes  a 
solemn  profession  of  the  orthodox  faitn.  However  we  can  also 
quote  an  example  on  the  other  side :  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  was 
highly  commended  for  his  prudence  in  never  touching  on  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divine  nature.  "  He  is  extremely  wise,** 
said  a  member  of  his  flock ;  ^^  for,  as  half  his  congregation  are 
Arians,  he  manages  to  continue  among  us  without  giving  ofience.'*^ 
We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  review,  in  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  answer  some  of  Mr.  NoePs  objections  to  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England.  He  says  the  ^'  Anglican  Church 
is  defective,  because  it  cannot  free  itself  from  sundnr  passages  in 
the  Liturgy,  which  are  incorrect,  and  therefore  unfitted  for  the 
use  of  Christians.'*^  The  three  portions  which  are  most  severely 
attacked  are  the  Ordination  Service,  the  Baptismal  and  Burial 
Services.  The  objection  is,  that  the  Church  assumes  the  spiri- 
tuality of  her  members ;  that  priests  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
Erivate  Christians  are  made  children  of  Ood  and  inheritors  of  the 
ingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  that  we  commit  the  body  of  a  deceased 
friend  to  the  ground  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection 
to  everlasting  life.  Now  as  (like  Pharaoh'^s  dreams)  the  objection 
is  one,  we  shall  endeavQur  to  deal  with  it  as  such  at  first,  and 
afterwards  consider  each  passage.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Noel 
attacks  us  for  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  does  in  a  much 
greater  degree  :  we  acknowledge  our  congregations  as  Christians 
because  they  say  they  are;  he  would  exalt  them  into  judges, 
bishops,  and  doctors  of  divinity.     A  man  may  be  a  very  good 
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ChriBtian,  God  may  have  given  him  all  things  needful  for  life  and 
godliness,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  veir  bad  divine  and  a  still  worse 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  minister.  The  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  seek  to  understand 
them ;  but  abstruse  questions  of  Church-rule  and  polemical  argu- 
ment are  understood  by  few.  He  who  can  easily  examine  himself 
whether  he  be  in  the  faith,  may  find  great  difficulty  in  examining 
witnesses  or  deciding  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  a  minister ;  and  if  an 
accusation  were  brought  for  heresy,  he  may  probably  never  have 
heard  the  difference  between  an  Arian  and  a  Socinian.  Yet  to 
such  Mr.  Noel  would  commit  the  supreme  rule  in  the  Church, 
while  he  objects  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  Ohurch 
members.     There  is  certainly  some  flt^rant  inconsistency  here. 

With  great  respect  be  it  spoken,  the  same  objectioits  to 
the  wording  of  the  Prayer  Book  will  apply  to  the  word  of  God 
itself;  and  we  believe  that  nothing  but  the  overwhelming  wei^t 
of  external  evidence,  producing  mim  infancy  the  deepest  venera- 
tion for  the  Bible,  could  prevent  our  present  race  of  captious 
dissenters  from  cavilling  at  it  as  they  do  against  the  Litut^. 
We  assume  as  an  axiom  that  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect." Now  this  perfection  consieta  in  its  being,  like  God''8  other 
works,  perTectly  adapted  to  its  own  end,  the  conversion  of  the 
soul.  It  is  not  a  perfect  treatise  on  natural  science,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  sun  as  standing  still ;  but  this  is  accounted  for  because 
it  was  given  to  Joshua  as  he  could  understand  it.  Had  the 
Gopemican  theory  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  moment,  the  people 
could  not  have  been  made  aware  of  the  truth,  and  the  kings  of 
the  Canaanites  would  have  escaped  while  the  Israelites  were 
listening  to  a  lecture  upon  physical  astronomy.  They  saw  the 
sun  stand  still  at  Joshua's  word,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself 
could  not  have  convinced  them  against  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  same  principle  pervades  the  whole.  The  Bible  is  a  popular 
treatise,  not  a  logical  one.  It  does  not  define  and  explain  trains, 
but  takes  words  as  they  were  known  and  understood  at  the  time. 
This  is  a  plan  very  different  from  what  we  should  have  devised 
either  for  a  code  of  laws  or  a  system  of  ethics.  Again,  the  sou 
is  the  emblem  which  David  uses  (Ps.  xix.)  for  the  Uw  of  the 
Lord.  Now  the  sun,  like  the  word  of  God,  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  his  own  end,  the  diffusion  of  light  and  heat ;  yet  in  one  sense 
he  is  imperfect :  as  he  comes  to  us  through  an  imperfect  medium 
the  atmosphere,  his  rays  are  subject  to  refraction,  and  oar  orgsm 
which  receive  them  are  liable  to  error.  Now  it  is  just  so  with 
the  vrard  of  God,  it  comes  to  us  through  the  imperfect  medium  of 
language,  and  our  understandings  being  finite  are  oflen  iaeapable 
of  fully  comprehending  it.     We  should  consider  bim  a  fool  who 
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would  shut  his  eyes  till  he  could  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  sun  irrespective  of  refraction ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  who 
will  not  use  the  Scriptures  which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  teach 
him  the  way  of  salvation,  till  he  can  understand  every  word,  and 
reconcile  every  difficulty,  will  wilfully  perish  in  his  own  blindness. 
The  defects  of  our  sight  must  be  corrected  by  our  touch,  and 
where  one  part  of  Scripture  seems  inconsistent  with  others,  we 
must  endeavour  to  expound  each  part,  so  that  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  general  intent.  A  single  insulated  text,  when  not  com- 
bined with  others,  may  lead  to  fearful  errors.  We  have  heard  of 
a  soldier  who  struck  his  comrade  and  afterwards  cut  off  his  right 
hand,  because,  he  said,  ^^  it  had  offended  him  \^  and  if  Radicalism 
were  not  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  NoePs  errors,  we  might  pro- 
bably trace  them  to  undue  weight  given  to  an  insulated  text ;  but 
we  have  not  found  even  one  which  can  be  strained  to  support  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Our  answer,  then,  to  Mr.  NoeFs 
objections  to  portions  of  our  services  is  this :  if  he  supposes  that 
in  the  Burial  Service  the  Church  of  England  asserts  the  salvation 
of  all  that  are  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  let  him  look  to  other 
parts  of  the  Prayer  Book^  as  the  Athanasian  Greed,  and  he  will 
find  his  mistake.  If  he  fancies  his  congregation  are  misled  by 
hearing  him  read  it  (we  feel  sure,  like  many  expressions  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  perfectly  correct  in  the  sense  it  was  intended),  let 
him  preach  a  sermon  to  show  the  fallacy  of  their  opinion.  We 
are  obliged  to  do  this  in  explaining  Scripture  itself;  why  then 
hesitate  to  do  it  in  considering  our  forms  which  are  closely  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures.  If  the  Prayer  Book  be  only  imperfectly 
adapted  to  its  own  end,  the  supply  of  forms  for  congregational 
worship,  it  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  what  is  required  as  any 
human  composition  can  ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  better  to  explain 
one  part  by  another,  than  to  cavil  at  the  whole ;  or  to  suppose, 
tbat  by  changing  the  present  order  of  things,  we  should  arrive  at 
a  higher  or  a  purer  system  of  devotional  worship. 

3.  All  social  religion  must  assume  the  spirituality  of  those 
who  unite  in  it.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  any  prayer  in  a 
public  congregation,  the  question  is  only  one  of  degree ;  and  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  we  think  that  we  assume  a  less  high  degree 
of  religious  attainment  than  our  opponents,  who  raise  ^  private 
Christians  to  the  rank  of  ruling  elders.  It  is  said  of  the  late 
Bev.  Legh  Richmond  that,  in  one  of  his  tours,  he  met  the  late 
Robert  Hall  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  Mr.  Hall, 
as  a  dissenter,  stated  some  of  the  usual  objections,  which  we  have 
named,  urging  the  danger  of  using  the  strong  language  of  the 
Liturgy  in  a  mixed  congregation,  and  pressing,  like  Mr*.  Noel,  for 
a  more  select  communion.     Mr.  Richmond  was  asked  to  lecture 
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in  the  family  circle,  and  consented,  saying  to  Mr.  Hall,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  conclude  with  prayer.  There  were  some  strangera 
and  a  number  of  servants  present.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
Bichmond  remarked,  that  of  course  Mr.  Hall  had  had  opportuni-  | 

ties  of  conversing  with  the  servants,  and  was  well  acquainted  if^ith 
their  religious  state;  and  when  Mr.  Hall  replied  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  house  before,  Mr.  Bichmond  retorted  his  own 
arguments  against  himself,  showing,  that  in  his  approach  to  Gk>d 
with  the  congregation,  he  had  evidently  assumed  their  conversion. 

Mr.  Noel  objecting  to  the  Baptismal  Service  will  of  course  not 
teach  his  children  the  Catechism,  or  allow  them  to  sav,  **  Where- 
in I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ.'*^  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing,^  say 
the  dissenters,  ^^  thus  to  lead  children  to  assume  their  own  con- 
version.'^ Now  we  ask.  Will  such  persons  teach  their  children  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer !  If  they  do,  we  think  they  are  incon- 
sistent, for  it  assumes  a  much  higher  d^ree  of  spiritual  life  than 
the  Baptismal  Service.  The  few  simple  words  which  oar  Lord 
has  taught  us,  while  they  are  plain  enough  for  the  oomprehensioo 
of  a  child,  yet  contain  depths  of  spiritual  knowledge  which  even 
the  most  advanced  Christian  must  long  after  in  vain.  Let  Mr. 
Noel  be  called  to  the  death-bed  of  the  most  experienced  member 
of  his  flock,  and  he  cannot  suggest  for  self-examination  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  death  any  portion  of  Scripture  which  will  open 
more  of  the  experimental  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  power  of  approach- 
ing God  as  a  reconciled  Father  m  Christ,  the  desire  for  his 
kingdom,  the  complete  submission  to  his  will,  the  sense  of  sin 
combined  with  full  Christian  cliarity,  are  some  of  the  points  of 
Christian  experience  which  that  wonderful  prayer  opens  to  our 
view.  Now  no  man  in  this  imperfect  state  can  fully  attain  to 
the  profession  which  we  make  when  wc  use  the  Lord'*s  Prayer, 
though  every  Christian  will  do  so  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  Church  of  England  assumes  the  regeneration  of  her  mem- 
bers and  their  consequent  adoption  into  the  family  of  God  ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer  assumes  more,  not  only  that  they  are  adopted,  but 
that  they  can  act  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  adoption.  It 
desires  thcni  to  profess  that  they  have  the  Spirit  of  adoption ;  not 
only  that  God  is  our  Father,  but  that  we  can  address  Him  as 
sucn.  Man  may,  we  believe,  be  a  child  of  God  without  knowing 
it,  at  least  without  enjoying  his  privileges  as  he  ought ;  but  the 
Lord's  Prayer  assumes  that  he  does  know  his  own  state,  and 
that  he  has  a  considerable  portion  of  the  assurance  of  hope,  as 
nothing  else  can  give  him  a  desire  for  the  coming  of  Ghrisf's 
kingdom.  The  form,  however,  rests  on  the  highest  authority, 
and  by  it  our  Lord  calls  upon  us  to  approximate  to  a  high  degree 
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of  spiritual  life ;  as  the  ungodly  are  ever  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutht  so  the  Christian  should 
be  ever  improving,  though  never  arriving  at  final  improvement 
until  the  body  of  his  humiliation  is  changed.  It  is  impossible  to 
compose  a  form  to  suit  every  individual;  it  is  therefore  the  busi^ 
ness  of  the  Church  to  assume  a  hirii  standard,  and  of  private 
members  to  endeavour  to  reach  it.  Thus,  by  the  Liturgy,  as  well 
as  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles^  we  are  taught  that,  ^^  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are 
before,  we  should  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  Gkxl. 

Again,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Noel  holds  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  yet  he  severely  condemns  the  part  of  the  service 
^ere  the  bishop  says,  ^^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  exercise 
of  the  office  of  a  priest — whosesoever  sins  thou  dost  remit  they  aie 
remitted  unto  them.^  As  the  expression  is  our  Lord^s,  the  ob- 
jection is  not  to  the  words  but  to  their  application.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  service  evidently  adhered  to  the  scriptural  words  in 
order  to  avoid  objections.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be  necessary  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  office,  the  gift  is  to  be  sought  and  received 
from  Him  who  is  with  us  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  question  at  issue  then  is  simply  this.  Did  our  Lord  intend 
common  ordination,  or  did  He  intend  to  convey  the  miraculous 
gifts,  including  the  discerning  of  spirits !  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  He  intended  the  former ;  and  if  ordination  were  to  be 
administered  by  the  people,  Mr.  Noel  would  think  so  too.  He 
evidently  strains  at  the  passage  from  his  fear  of  a  bishop.  The 
extraordinary  gifts  were  twice  given  from  heaven  (see  Acts  ii. 
and  Acts  x.),  once  by  the  visible  appearance  of  fiery  tongues, 
and  on  the  other  occasion  by  some  sign  equally  perceptible.  For 
these,  the  Apostles,  after  being  ordained  and  sent,  were  desired 
to  wait  at  Jerusalem:  and  though  the  Apostles  could  confer 
some  of  these  gifts  on  those  whom  they  ordained,  it  is  plain  that 
the  ordinary  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  were  usually  conveyed 
along  with  them.  Timothy  was  to  stir  up  the  gift,  and  to  com- 
mit what  he  had  heard  to  faithful  men  by  laying  on  of  hands 
after  due  consideration ;  and  Titus  was  to  ordain  elders.  The 
distinction  here  seems  to  be,  that  while  miraculous  gifts  died  with 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  gifts  were 
to  continue  to  the  end.  The  Church  of  England  therefore  can- 
not be  far  wrong  in  using  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
intending  to  do  what  He  manifestly  appointed  as  the  duty  of  the 
Church  m  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  really  think,  according  to 
God^s  arrangement,  the  examination  and  solenm  laying  on  of  the 
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hands  of  the  bishop  is  Quite  as  good  a  ffoarantee  to  the  Cknrdi 
of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  as  the  call  firom  the  male  heads  of 
families  for  which  our  reoublicans  contend. 

Whole  chapters  are  aevoted  to  the  subject  of  discipline  and 
the  Court  of  Arches,  assuming,  as  before,  that  the  court  wil 
always  throw  a  screen  over  the  drunkard  and  the  immoral  pres- 
byter, and  will  suspend,  fine,  excommunicate,  and  imprison  the 
over-zealous  and  irregular.  All  these  faults  would  be  rectified 
by  placing  the  judicial  sind  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
congregation.  Now,  as  in  modem  mathematics  we  often  see  the 
anal}'tic  method  applied  to  prove  the  truth  or  absurdity  of  a 

S'ven  proposition,  let  us  iust  *^  suppose  it  done  ;^  suppose  Mr. 
oePs  theory  were  carried  out  into  practice,  and  that  Uie  system 
has  had  a  trial  for  thirty  years.  Let  our  readers  imagine  the 
following  to  be  an  extract  from  the  *^  Nonconformist^  newspaper, 
publish^  on  the  1st  of  April,  1880 : — 

^*  Trial  of  the  Bev.  Noel  Noncontent  before  the  members  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Free  Church  and  Lapnta,  on  sondry 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Thomas  Muggs,  Esq.,  of  Elating- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Puddingbag,  of  Keform  Orange. 

^^  We  cannot  help  congratulating  our  readers  on  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  unscriptural  incubus  of  the  Establishment  from 
which  they  have  providentially  escaped.  The  events  of  last  week 
demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  will 
prove  an  era  in  the  annals  of  religious  freedom.  They  will  show 
that  England  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  the  progress  of  social 
reform,  and  will  no  longer  allow  herself  to  be  a  mark  for  the 
finger  of  scorn,  or  the  scofi^  of  our  enlightened  neighbours  on  the 
continent.  A  meeting  of  the  male  heads  of  families  was  convened 
at  the  parish  church  of  Laputa,  to  consider  certain  charges 
against  the  Bev.  Noel  Noncontent,  for  drunkenness,  neglect  of 
duty,  and  brawling  in  public,  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him  by  two  gentlemen  of  his  congregation.  John  Easyman,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  the  ci-devant  University  of  Oxford,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A  slight  murmur  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  fol- 
lowed, as  it  was  feared  that  some  of  the  antiquated  prejudices  of 
a  university  education  might  bias  his  judgment  or  mislead  his 
decision,  but  from  his  many  good  qualities  and  great  popularity, 
the  objection  was  at  once  overruled,  and  he  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows : — 

^^  ^  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  publication  of  a 
celebrated  book  by  the  late  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  which  led,  as  you 
are  aware,  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Many  of  our  ministers  of  that  day  feeling  the  power  of 
his  arguments,  consented  to  forego  their  legal  righto,  ana  to  take 
as  he  advised  a  salary  of  1 30^.  per  annum,  as  pastors  of  their 
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several  congregations.  As  he  objected  to  some  of  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  and  several  of  the  formularies  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  we  thought  it  better  to  protest  against  the  Prayer 
Book ;  and  as  some  form  of  subscription  was  necessary,  and  Mr. 
NoePs  admirable  treatise  was  our  guide,  we  agreed  to  subscribe 
to  his  book  instead  '•  This  my  friend  the  Bev.  Noel  Noncontent 
was  the  first  to  propose;  and  though  it  is  exceeding  painful  to  me 
to  be  called  upon  even  indirectly  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct,  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  in  presiding  over  this  meeting,  to  carry  out  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  rules  to  which  we  have  all  agreed ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  as  chairman,  confine  myself  to  examining  wit^ 
nesses,  summing  up  evidence,  and  taking  the  sense  of  the  assem* 
bly,  irrespective  of  any  private  feelings.'* 

^'  Mr.  Muggs  then  stated  that  he  felt  it  his  painful  duty  to 
accuse  Mr.  Noncontent  of  drunkenness,  as  he  had  seen  him  drinks 
ing  in  a  public-house  at  the  fair  of  Alesop,  on  the  20th  of 
February  last ;  that  after  the  fair  Mr.  Noncontent  had  used 
very  violent  language  to  him ;  and  that  for  more  than  two  years 
he  had  neglected  his  spiritual  duties,  as  he  had  been  engaged  in 
cattle  jobbing  and  other  secular  pursuits ;  and  that  ho  had  latdy 
taken  twenty  acres  to  add  to  his  farm,  which  was  already  too 
large.  Though  Mr.  NoeFs  book  allowed  secular  pursuits,  it  was 
only  where  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  not  given.  Mr.  Pud- 
dingbag  corroborated  the  above  statement,  adding  that  Mr. 
Noncontent  had  beaten  his  (Mr.  Puddingbag^s)  children  with  a 
cane ;  and  that  when  called  upon  for  an  apology  he  had  refused  to 
make  it.  The  chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Noncontent  how  far 
he  would  admit  these  facts,  or  if  he  should  wish  to  explain  them ; 
and  the  Reverend  Gentleman  then  rose  and  spoke  to  this  efiect :— « 

"  *  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  held  a  curacy  in  the 

diocese  of •  •  •  •  ;  being  afraid  of  the  Bishop  of  that  day, 

Dr ,  and  sympathizing  with  some  of  his  clergy  whom 

I  supposed  to  be  oppressed,  I  went  to  London  to  consult  the 
Bev.  baptist  Noel,  who  was  my  godfather  (signs  of  disapproba* 
tion  from  the  meeting).  I  know  that  all  spiritual  relationships 
are  now  done  away  as  ^'  a  grossly  erroneous  assumption,  and  habit* 
uating  children  to  falsehood*.'^  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  merely 
speak  of  things  as  they  were.  Mr.  Noel  convinced  me  of  the 
unscriptural  nature  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  I  took 

'  Lest  this  fihould  be  thought  exaggeration,  we  remind  our  readers  that  Metho* 
dist  preachers  subscribe  the  three  firat  volumes  of  Weslejr*8  Sermons,  a  much 
worse  test  than  articles  or  forms  carefully  considered  by  a  number  of  divines. 

*  One  of  the  objections  to  the  Church  Catechism  which  we  have  seen  is,  that  it 
teaches  ttery  child  to  lie,  as  it  obliges  them  to  put  godfathers  and  godmothers  in 
the  plural ;  whereas,  a  boy  has  only  one  godmother,  and  a  girl  onlpr  one  godfatben 
We  are  happy  to  say  this  arrow  comes  not  from  Mr.  Noel's  (^mrery  he  la  ^uit« 
above  such  quibbling  on  words. 
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«n  active  part  in  producing  the  explo«on '  which  hooq  followed. 
The  parish  of  Freechurch  was  then  united  to  my  fonner  parish  of 
Laputa,  and  instead  of  100/.  a  year  which  I  received  as  curate, 
joy  stipend  was  fixed  according  to  Mr.  Noel's  plan  at  130/.,  while 
my  duties  were  more  than  doubled.  That  salary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  know,  I  have  never  fully  received ;  but  feeing  that  my  fint 
duty  was  to  gain  the  good  will  of  my  congregation,  I  never  was 
strict  in  enforcing  my  claims,  knowing  that  my  legal  right  waa 
taken  away,  and  that  I  should  be  oblige]  to  entreat  as  a  pftupw. 
As  I  have  nine  children,  I  was  obliged  to  add  to  my  inoome  l^ 
cultivating  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  has  been  my  principu 
support;  and  latterly  as  my  eldest  son  is  nearly  grown  up,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry,  as  I  had  in- 
tended, I  applied  to  Mr.  Muggs  for  his  farm  adjoining,  as  he  had 
advertised  for  a  tenant.  We  could  not  iwree  upon  ue  rait;  so 
when  Lord  Lofty's  tenant,  Mr.  Busybody,  passed  lately  from 
patriotism  to  the  Gazette,  I  wrote  to  his  Lordship,  statmg  my 
long  services,  and  requesting  his  consideistion.  I  received  a  very 
kind  letter  in  reply,  allowing  me  to  choose  twenty  acres  at  a 
reduced  rent.  To  stock  this  new  ground,  I  called  on  sevraal  of 
the  gentlemen  present  for  the  arrears  of  stipend  which  they  had 
promised,  bat  which,  like  the  Levites,  I  have  no  l^al  means  of 
recovering.  Some  of  them  I  found  very  unwilling  to  pay;  othen 
told  me  "  preaching  was  become  dear  stuff  in  the  days  of  free 


trade;"'  others  said  I  was  too  much  of  a  Calvinist,  and  they  must 

"le  pi      ' 
however,  I  received  about  10/.  of  arrears,  and  went  to  the  (air  of 


join  the  Methodists,  where  the  preachers  charged  li 


ad  tbey  mi 
leas.     Id  i 


Alesop,  where,  I  must  admit,  I  spent  the  day  in  Uie  unclerioal 
employment  of  bargaining  for  a  cow  and  two  goats.  Towards 
evening,  not  being  able  to  afford  the  accommodation  of  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  1  culled  for  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  porter  at 
the  sign  of  the  "  Jolly  Farmers ;"  Mr,  Muggs  and  Mr.  Pudding- 
bag  were  then  in  the  house,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  some  time 
after  mc.  As  1  was  walking  home  these  gentlemen  overtook  me, 
and  began  to  find  fault  with  my  preaching,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  I  beat  their  children  and  neglect^  ray  spiritual  duties. 
J  merely  replied  by  requesting  them  to  ride  on,  and  when  ther 
were  in  a  more  reasonable  condition,  I  should  tell  them  my  nuDcL 
As  to  the  second  chaise :  Mr.  Puddingbag's  children  have  been 
constantly  in  tho  habit  of  taking  the  fruit  out  of  my  garden,  and 
throwing  stones  at  my  daughters;  when  reproved,  they  have 
said  that  I  dared  not  say  any  thing  against  them,  as  their  bther 

'  FollowiiiB  tlie  example  of  the  Free  Giurch,  we 
strong  one  ;  tliey  klvayi  Ulk  of  "  the  dianiption,"  i 
of  tho  hoocst  Graiik  word  achisiii,  of  wliioh  (Iwy  m 
Ar  more  expnaire. 
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is  the  leading  member  of  the  congregation,  and  the  parson  is 
afraid  of  him.  After  many  threats,  I  admit,  I  used  my  cane 
upon  the  boy ;  he  says  I  left  a  mark  upon  him,  but  I  contend  that 
he  scratched  his  face  and  hands  in  escaping  through  the  hedge.** 

^'  The  chairman  then  said,  that  there  appeared  ^  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  grounds  of  the  charge ;  but  if  it  be  as  Mr.  Noncontent 
states,  the  gravamen  is  explained  away.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  call  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  see  whether  the  statements  of 
the  accusers  are  at  all  coloured.'*  The  landlord  of  the  ^  Jolly 
Farmers,^  Mr.  Tipple,  was  then  examined.  Mr.  Noncontent 
had  been  at  his  house  on  the  fair-day  and  had  drunk  a  pint  of 

Sorter.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  but  he  believed 
Ir.  Noncontent  had  never  sat  down  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
Cross-examined  by  the  chairman.  On  the  fair-day,  Mr.  Muggs 
and  Mr.  Puddingbag  had  been  in  his  house  for  three  hours,  and 
had  dined  together  in  a  private  room ;  does  not  know  how  much 
they  drank,  but  they  paid  for  five  quarts  of  ale  ;  does  not  think 
they  were  at  all  drunk,  but  Mr.  Puddingbag,  who  is  a  stout 
gentleman,  had  some  difficulty  in  mounting  his  horse,  and 
Mr.  Muggs  might  be  said  to  be  just  comfortable. 

'^  The  next  witness  was  young  Jack  Puddingbag,  a  boy  about 
ten  years  old.  The  chairman  examined  him  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
taught  that  God  would  punish  liars.  The  boy  looked  rather 
puzzled,  and  did  not  seem  quite  to  understand  him.  The  chair- 
man then,  after  again  charging  the  boy  to  tell  the  truth, 
elicited  from  him  that  Mr.  Noncontent  had  struck  him  with 
his  cane,  but  that  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
apples,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  fact ;  that  Mr.  Noncontent 
had  not  hurt  him  much,  but  that  he  cried  very  loud  because  he 
wanted  to  make  his  father  angry.  The  chairman  then  put  some 
questions  which  we  consider  unfair,  but  to  which  he  insisted 
upon  answers,  though  several  times  called  to  order  by  Baillie 
Mucklewhame,  late  of  the  Free  Church,  Glasgow.  He  asked  the 
boy  what  his  father  had  said  of  Mr.  Noncontent  at  any  time  he 
could  recollect.  To  this  the  boy  answered,  '  Father  says, 
minister  means  a  servant ;  that  the  deacons  were  servants  in 
Acts ;  and  that  our  parson  should  be  the  servant  of  the  parish- 
ioners. He  told  me  again  not  to  mind  what  Mr.  Noncontent 
would  say,  for  he  was  once  an  Anglican,  and  that  is  all  one  as  a 
Puseyite.  That  when  father  was  young,  Mr.  Noncontent  taught 
him  to  say  he  was  a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  he  is  sure  it  is  not  true.^  Here  the  chairman 
exchanged  glances  with  the  accused,  and  was  again  called  to 
order  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  Easyman  then  told  the  bo^  that  lie 
was  sorry  he  was  not  better  instructed  in  the  more  miportant 
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Earts  of  religion ;  that  the  Scriptures  were  intended  to  teach  him 
is  own  duty  rather  than  the  duties  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  he 
believed  he  would  yet  be  a  good  boy,  as  he  seemed  desirous  of 
telling  the  truth. 

^'  The  defendant  was  then  requested  to  retire,  and  allow  the 
meeting  to  consider  the  evidence  before  them.  Mr.  Easyman 
rather  unceremoniously  excluded  our  reporters  also,  so  that  we 
are  not  able  to  tell  what  passed  or  what  arguments  were  used  on 
each  side.  He  proposed  that  Mr.  Muggs  and  Mr.  Puddingbag 
should  retire  also ;  but,  after  a  short  argument  and  a  reference 
to  Mr.  NoeFs  book,  they  proved  their  right  to  remain  as  members 
of  the  congregation,  and,  therefore,  having  a  voice  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  After  about  an 
hour^s  angry  discussion  we  were  again  admitted,  and  the  chairman 
addressed  Mr.  Noncontent  as  follows : — 

*^  ^  Our  dear  Christian  brother,  the  charges  of  immorality  against 
you  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  unfounded ;  but  I  regret,  at  the  same 
time,  to  find  that  your  services  are  no  longer  required  for  the 
united  parishes  in  which  you  have  so  long  laboured.  This  decision 
of  the  Court  is  grounded  on  Mr.  NoeFs  book,  which  we  have  all 
subscribed,  and  which  has,  therefore,  become  our  statute-law.^ 
The  chairman  then  opened  a  large  volume  which  lay  before  him, 
and  read  the  following  passage  from  the  449th  page  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  edition : — 

"  '  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the 
scriptural  system  and  the  complexity  of  the  Anglican.  According  to 
Scripture,  the  Church  itself  expels  its  offending  members  ;  and  this  is 
better  than  the  Anglican  system.  The  members  of  the  Church  best 
know  the  transactions  which  take  place  among  themselves.  It  is  better 
that  a  matter  should  be  settled  on  the  spot,  among  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  it,  than  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  a  distance  for 
adjudication.  A  Church,  composed  of  spiritual  men,  can  understand 
spiritual  questions  far  better  than  the  lawyers  who  practise  in  the  Court 
of  Arches,  or  those  who  compose  the  Committee  of  Coancil.  And  since 
the  Church  is  composed  of  brethren,  among  whom  the  pastor  ought  to 
be  as  a  brother,  it  is  a  great  evil  that  they  should  receive  back  to  them, 
by  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  a  pastor  who  has  lost  their  confidence. 
To  execute  the  pastoral  office  usefully,  a  minister  ought  to  be  esteemed 
and  loved  by  the  Church  to  which  he  ministers.  As  his  ofllce  exists 
solely  for  their  welfare,  and  as,  without  their  esteem,  he  cannot  do  them 
good,  upon  losing  that  esteem  he  ought  to  retire.  The  Court  of  Arches 
has,  therefore,  inflicted  a  mischief  and  a  wrong  upon  any  Church  when 
it  fastens  upon  them  a  minister  who  has  lost  their  esteem,  because  he 
has  not  been  legally  guilty  of  an  offence  which  may  occasion  his 
degradation.' 

^^  ^  I  grieve,^  continued  the  chairman,  *  that  our  Spiritual  Court 
has  so  interpreted  this  clause,  by  a  large  majority,  as  to  require  your 
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immediate  resignation.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  hardship  thus  to  deprive 
a  minister,  after  more  than  thirty  years^  services,  merely  on  a 
vote  of  non-confidence ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  leave  you  entirely  without  pro* 
vision,  as  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
Albert  I.,  the  succeeding  incumbent  is  obliged  to  pay  the  late 
minister  1 0/.  a-year,  for  his  life,  where  no  case  of  immorality  has 
been  made  out ;  and  also  by  an  act  of  his  present  Majesty  King 
Alfred  II.  (for  the  better  provision  for  destitute  ministers)  you 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  10^.  8s.  a-year,  to  be  paid  you 
in  weekly  sums  of  4^.  each  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Union.' 

"  Mr.  Noncontent,  who  is  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  then 
bowed  to  the  chairman  and  retired.  He  seemed  much  affected, 
but  merely  made  some  remark  upon  the  loss  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  that  he  wished  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  were  back  again 
in  his  palace. 

^^  We  congratulate  our  Liberal  friends  on  the  triumph  of  Anti- 
State-Ghurch  principles ;  but,  we  fear,  there  is  still  a  leaning  to 
them  in  the  government,  which,  by  passing  the  acts  to  which  the 
chairman  alluded,  has  rendered  the  minister  still,  in  a  certain 
degree,  independent  of  his  congregation. 

^^  We  understand,  as  the  parish  of  Laputa  and  Free  Church  are 
now  declared  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Noel  Non- 
content,  the  Bev.  Boanerges  Thunderstorm  and  Mr.  Probationer 
Plianttongue  are  candidates  for  the  vacant  office.  The  election 
will  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  trial  sermons ;  in  the 
mean  time  an  active  canvass  is  carried  on  by  the  friends  of  the 
parties,  and  the  parish  school  is  closed  to  prepare  the  polling 
booths.  As  there  are  in  the  parish  about  a  thousand  male  heads 
of  families,  the  election  may  not  be  over  for  a  fortnight  from  the 
day  of  nomination. 

^^  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  excellent  and  able  young  men  whose  addresses 
appear  among  our  advertisements.  Our  columns,  however,  are 
open  to  letters  from  their  friends;  and  we  hope,  by  carefully 
summing  up  the  evidence  brought  before  us  in  a  future  leading 
article,  to  put  the  congregation  in  a  fair  way  of  finding  the  most 
efficient  and  suitable  pastor,  and  exercising  their  undoubted  right 
of  free  choice  and  self-government." 

We  hope  we  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture  in  considering  to 
what  point  the  system  of  Mr.  Noel  tends ;  and  we  would  refer 
our*readers  to  the  works  of  the  Bev.  J.  Angell  James  of  Birming* 
ham,  the  most  distinguished  among  the  independents  of  England, 
in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  here  brought  forward. 

But  to  return :  Mr.  Noel  must  pardon  us,  as  he  has  been  the 
first  to  lead  us  away  from  the  paths  of  plain  sense  into  the  re*' 
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gions  of  speculation.  Like  M.  Lamartine,  he  has  formed  an  idea ; 
and  to  this  idea  every  thing  social  and  religious  must  bend.  Mr. 
NoePs  idea  is  of  a  perfect  church  formed  of  as  lai^  as  possible  a 
body  of  imperfect  members.  M.  Lamartine  sums  up  all  his 
theoretic  visions  in  the  simple  word  Fraternity,  by  which  some 
practical  men  understand  the  brotherly  kindness  which  Cain  felt 
for  Abel.  Our  two  theorists  are  something  like ;  and  we  extract 
a  chapter  from  Lamartine^s  History  of  the  Oirondists,  in  which 
he  is  describing  the  Revolution  of  1789.  We  hope  our  readers 
may  understand  it  better  than  we  do. 

"  Human  thought,  like  God,  makes  the  world  in  its  own  image. 

"  Thought  was  revived  in  a  philosophical  age,  it  had  to  transferal 
the  social  world. 

"  The  French  Revolution  was  in  its  essence  a  sublime  and  im- 
passioned spirituality.  It  had  a  divine  and  universal  ideal.  This 
is  the  reason  why  its  passion  spread  beyond  the  precincts  of  France. 
Those  who  limit  it  mutilate  it.  It  was  the  accession  of  three  monl 
sovereignties : — 

"  The  sovereignty  of  right  over  force. 

'*  The  sovereignty  of  intelligence  over  prejudices. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  governments. 

''  Revolution  in  rights,  equality. 

"  Revolution  in  ideas,  reasoning  substituted  for  authority. 

"  Revolution  in  facts,  the  reign  of  the  people. 

"  A  gospel  of  social  rights. 

"  A  gospel  of  duties,  a  charter  of  humanity. 

^'  France  declared  itself  the  apostle  of  this  creed.  In  this  war  of 
ideas  France  had  allies  every  where,  and  even  on  thrones  themaelYes." 
(Girondists,  b.  1.  ch.  vii.) 

Wg  fvive  this  specimen  of  French  Radicalism  as  a  counterpart 
to  our  English  reformer,  not  only  as  a  warning  against  republican- 
ism, but  because  (making  allowance  for  the  Frenchnuui'*a  infi- 
delity) there  is  a  wonderful  similarity  between  the  two  minds. 
Like  the  dog  with  the  shadow,  both  pursue  a  phantom  to  the 
destruction  of  a  real  good.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Noel,  as 
M.  Lamartine  says  of  his  ''  Angel  of  Assassination,^  Charlotte 
Corday,  when  meditating  the  destruction  of  Marat,  ^^  Who  can 
measure  the  force  of  her  thought  and  the  resistance  of  nature ! 
The  thought  prevailed.""  To  gratify  this  "  thought,'"  Mr.  Nod 
would  overwhelm  England  in  a  social  revolution.  He  would 
close  hundreds  of  churches ;  he  would  reduce  thousands  of  re- 
spectable men,  not  to  say,  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  compara- 
tive poverty,  and  anniiiilate  the  noble  fabric  of  the  Estabhahed 
Church,  to  the  ruin  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

We  confess,  from  late  events,  we  think  we  have  been  able  to 
decide  a  very  celebrated  question  of  the  schoohnen  whkdi  fiir 
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affes  wag  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  solution :  '^  Whether  a 
chimsera  buzzing  in  a  vacuum  can  produce  any  physical  effect.^^ 
Our  answer  is,  Nothing  good,  but  much  evil.     Some  ladies  are 
said  to  carry  a  bee  in  their  bonnet ;  and  we  suspect  that  when  a 
real  sound  and  efficient  chimsera  lights  upon  the  proud  emptiness 
of  a  conceited  brain,  some  fearful  results  have  followed.     Lamar- 
tine  has  described  with  terrible  truth  the  horrors  of  the  first 
revolution,  yet  with  all  the  evil  and  bloodshed  before  his  eyes  he 
wilfully  involved  his  country  in  a  third.     Liberty,  fraternity,  and 
hatred  of  tyrants  occupied  such  a  portion  of  his  vacuum,  that  by 
his  writings  he  drove  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne ;  and  the. 
enthusiast  found  his  reward :  he  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the 
Provisional  Oovemment  for  three  months ;  embracing  his  wife 
each  morning,  and  telling  her  that  probablv  before  night  he^ 
should  attain  to  the  inestimable  privilege  of  dymg  for  his  country. 
He  is  now  cast  off  and  forgotten ;  and  will  probably  suffer  fi*om  the 
poverty  which  he  has  brought  upon  himsdf,  unless  some  English 
aristocrat  should  take  compassion  upon  him.     So  it  is  with  Mriu 
Noel.     His  chimsera  is  a  Free  Church,  and  the  fear  of  a  lawn 
sleeve;   and  if  Englishmen  were  as  frivolous  and  excitable  as 
Frenchmen,  we  might  fear  an  equally  fatal  result.     The  greatest 
difference  between  our  authors  is  this,  that  M.  Lamartine  from, 
his  provisional  throne  in  the  midst  of  barricades,  explosions,  and 
slau^ter,  proclaims  in  transports  of  ideal  ecstasy,  ^^  Frenchmen! 
the  Republic  is  one  and  indivisible  C  while  Mr.  Noel,  calmly  con- 
templating the  evil  of  schisms,  revolutions,  and  infinite  disputes, 
cries  out  from  the  peaceable  recesses  of  his  study,  ''  Christian 
brethren  !    the  Church  is  one,  but  infinitely  divisible.*" 

Mr.  NoeFs  advice  to  ministers  is  excellent.  Nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  exhortations  to  each  as  to  the  zealous  exercise  of 
his  own  talent  in  his  own  sphere ;  but  when  Mr.  Noel  leaves  the 
position  in  which  Ood  had  placed  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  sets  himself  up  as  a  politician  and  a  universal  rectifier  of 
abuses,  we  feel  that  he  has  grievously  mistaken  his  calling.  He 
calls  himself  a  Christian  pastor,  yet  we  suppose  he  must  preach 
Badicalism ;  we  feel  curious  to  hear  a  sermon  from  him  on  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  text^ 
"  Fear  God.   Honour  the  King.'' 

Having  thus  convicted  our  author  of  inconsistency,  and  ex- 
posed several  fallacies  in  his  book ;  having  also  given  our  verdict, 
that  he  would  fast  hurry  our  country  into  practical  infidelity,  it  is 
only  right  that  we  should  proceed  to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence 
of  the  court.  We  neither  intend  to  transport  him,  though  he  is 
an  invader  of  property ;  nor,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  suspend 
him  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  which  he  has  promised  to  uphold  i 
we  should  merely  apply  the  old  Boman  law — we  should  punisl^ 
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him  ^'  per  legem  talionis,^  we  should  reward  him  as  he  woald 
serve  us,  indeed  in  the  very  line  he  has  chalked  out  for  himself. 
He  cannot  object  to  our  sentence,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  beau- 
ideal  of  the  ministry  after  which  his  imagination  is  straining. 
We  should  first  take  hold  of  his  property  (we  believe  he  is  not  a 
poor  man ;  if  he  were  he  would  think  more  of  the  value  of  mon^). 
This  should  be  invested  with  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fkmily,  on  the  strict  condition  that  he  should  not  have  a  shilling 
of  it  until  he  recants  his  errors.  We  should  then  compel  him  to 
labour  for  his  subsistence,  as  the  free  and  independent  minister  of 
a  large  congregation  in  a  manufacturing  town.  Though  he 
would  allow  his  brethren  but  1 30/.,  we  should  allow  him  double 
or  even  treble  that  sum ;  but  we  should  strictly  stipulate  that  the 
congregation  should  be  the  true  spiritual  rulers,  having  full  power 
to  (^1  or  dismiss  the  minister,  to  pay  his  salary  or  to  withhold  it. 
He  should  in  this  sense  be  in  the  position  of  his  own  imaginary 
Levites,  and  involved  in  the  actual  difficulties  by  which  every 
American  pastor  is  surrounded. 

We  should  look  out  for  a  couple  of  churchwardens  or  lay 
deacons,  to  superintend  the  secular  interests  of  our  Free  Church. 
The  senior  should  be  an  anti-com-law-leaffuer,  with  as  much 
Radicalism  as  Mr.  Noel,  with  relinon  enough  to  produce  spiritual 
pride,  and  as  much  divinity  as  should  enable  him  to  distmguish 
between  a  laboured  sermon  and  a  careless  one.  The  other  should 
be  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  common  usages  of  life,  except 
the  art  of  making  money.  In  fact,  we  should  select  a  gentleman 
who  had  realized  a  fortune  of  100,000/.,  by  retailing  sixpenny 
loaves  at  sevenpence  halfpenny.  He  should  withal  be  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  pay  largely  for  the  most  conspicuous  seat  in  the 
church,  provided  he  might  exclude  all  others  from  the  occupation 
of  it.  As  he  had  only  turned  his  mind  to  reUgion  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  he  should  pursue  the  subject  with  the  restless  inquimtive- 
ness  of  an  elderly  amateur.  These  men  should  be  perfectly  blame- 
less in  their  outward  conduct,  regular  in  their  attendance  on  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  punctilious  in  enforcing  the  duties  of 
the  minister,  and  strictly  correct  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life» 
except  in  the  determination  to  disobey  their  spiritual  ruler. 
When  he  had  thus  laboured  for  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years,  on 
the  recantation  of  his  errors  and  a  promise  of  amenomenti  we 
should  recommend  him  for  a  stall  at  the  top  of  the  steeple  of 
some  very  High  Church  cathedral,  or  appoint  him  a  major^sanon 
of  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  We  only  fear  that  the 
force  of  reaction  would  be  rather  too  strong  for  a  sensitive  mind, 
and  that  we  should  find  liim  either  editing  a  new  version  of 
**'  Tract  90,'^  or  going  boldly  forward  and  professing  his  adhesion 
to  the  pope. 
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Mr.  Noel  cannot  complain  of  the  harshness  of  our  decision,  he 
has  worked  for  it,  nay,  we  believe  at  this  moment  he  earnestly 
desires  it.  The  public  cannot  find  fault  with  us,  for  we  can  pro- 
duce numberless  precedents  to  confirm  our  views,  and  to  prove 
that  punishment  often  overtakes  the  guilty  by  tracking  their 
steps  in  their  o^n  path.  Hogarth  has  left  us  his  opinion  on 
"cutting  down  the  Crown,^'  in  his  print  of  the  general  election : 
his  Radical  is  mounted  upon  the  sign,  and  is  busily  engaged  in 
sawing  through  the  beam  which  supports  it,  so  that  when  the 
crown  falls,  he  must  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Samson^s  desire  of 
vengeance  for  his  two  eyes,  led  him  to  pull  down  the  temple 
which  crushed  him  in  its  ruins.  Pius  IX.  began  his  reign  by 
assisting  democracy,  which  soon  shook  his  throne  and  sent  him 
as  a  wanderer  to  Gaeta.  The  French  Revolutionists^  Albert, 
Baspail,  Blanqui,  and  Barbes,  (the  personations  of  the  rights  of 
labour.  Socialism,  the  guillotine  of  "93,  and  conspiracy  a^mst  all 
government,)  have  met  their  fate  by  transportation.  Had  they 
gone  a  step  farther,  and  "  erected  the  guillotine,^^  as  some  of  them 
proposed,  they  must  ere  this  have  fallen  under  the  axe. 

When  Oarrick  was  attacked  in  lampoons  by  Dr.  Hill,  he 
replied^  as  we  should  say  to  Mr.  Noel, 

"  The  worst  that  we  wish  you  for  all  your  bad  crimes, 
Is  to  take  your  own  physic,  and  read  your  own  rhymes." 

When  Perillus  first  imagined  the  idea  of  a  bull  for  burning 
refractory  Sicilians,  he,  doubtless,  considered  it  a  triumph  of 
thought ;  he  executed  his  plan,  and  gloried  in  the  notion  that  his 
flaming  conceptions  were  starting  into  life.  His  bull,  however, 
proved  worse  to  him  than  an  ordinary  Irish  blunder,  for  Phalaris 
the  tyrant  roasted  him  in  it  by  way  of  a  trial.  The  contriver  was 
punished  by  his  own  instrument,  and  the  Sicilians  refused  to  pity 
the  hunter  who,  perished  in  his  own  snare. 

"  Poena  est  nee  justior  ulla. 


!y    tt 


Qaam  necls  artifices  arte  penre  su&. 


*^*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Noel  has  published  a 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  (like  Jack  in  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub)  he  begs  that  the  bishop  will  favour  him  with  a  little  per- 
secution. He  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  law,  because  it  implies 
a  deposition  from  holy  orders,  to  which  he  will  not  submit.  His 
promise  at  ordination  is  still  binding  upon  him,  though  he  renounces 
the  authority  which  admitted  him  to  the  priesthood.  He  is  there- 
fore, we  suppose,  self-ordained.  We  only  hope  the  bishop  will  not 
notice  this  weak  production,  as  Mr,  Noel  is  evidently  anxious  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Shore,  and  we  neither  wish  him  the 
trouble  nor  the  celebrity  attendant  upon  modern  martyrdom. 
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Art.  IV. — "  The  Christian  Life.  A  Manttal  of  Bacred  Versed 
By  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.^  Oxon. ;  Author  of  **  The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity^^  "  Luther^  "  Gospel  in  Adtwnee 
oftheAge^'*  i:c,i:c.     London:  Arthur  Hall  and  Go.     1849. 

The  thought  which  appears  to  have  inspired  this  collection  of 
Christian  lyrics,  is  bnefly  and  well  indicated  in  the  title-page 
by  the  motto,  "  To  live  is  Christ.""  And  whatever  judgment 
may  be  formed,  according  to  the  taste  and  liking  of  eacm  reader, 
touching  the  details  of  execution,  few  among  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  will 
deny,  that  the  fundamental  idea  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
fresh  effusions  of  the  author^s  fertile  and  poetic  mind,  is  both  in 
itself  beautiful,  and  beautifully  worked  out.  That  to  the  Ghrie- 
tian^s  spiritual  eye  the  whole  universe  of  creation  presents  itedf 
in  an  aspect  peculiarly  his  own,  is  a  truth  as  deep  as  it  is  pre- 
cious. It  is  felt  alike  by  all  in  whose  souls  the  life  of  Christ  is 
kindled ;  felt  with  greater  intensity,  the  purer  and  brighter  the 
flame  of  that  inner  life  is  burning.  Many  such  there  are,  in 
whose  hearts  these  songs  of  ^'  The  Christian  Life^^  will  waken  vivid 
echoes,  though  few  be  they  who  might  attempt  with  equal  sucoesB 
to  body  forth  in  verse  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  stirred  up 
in  a  Christian  mind  by  the  varied  scenes  and  fitful  vicissitudes  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  multitudes — not  only  among 
the  openly  worldly  and  profane,  but  among  those  who  have  an 
apprehension  of,  and  desire  for,  better  things — who  have  not 
reached  the  depth  of  Christian  sentiment  which  alone  can  yield 
responsive  sympathy  to  such  minstrelsy  of  holy  contemplation ; 
ana  many  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  will  find  as  little  to  aamire  in 
this  last  production  of  a  favourite  author,  as  a  blind  man  passing 
through  a  gallery  of  paintings.  If  Mr.  Montgomery  partakes  at 
all  of  that  keen  sensitiveness  to  praise  and  censure  which  popular 
opinion  attributes  to  authors  in  general,  and  to  poets  m  par- 
ticular,— if  he  belongs  to  the  qen%is  irritabile  vaium^ — we  tmst  he 
is  prepared,  in  this  instance,  for  the  inevitable  result,  that  many 
win  regard  with  indifference  efforts  of  his  muse  into  which  it  & 
evident  that  he  has  thrown  all  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  his  aonl. 
The  only  consolation  we  can  offer  him  is  the  reflection,  that  he 
will  be  compensated  for  the  insensibility  of  the  uninitiated,  by  the 
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admiration  of  many  of  those  who,  like  himself,  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  ^*  To  live  is  Ohrist/^ 

Enlisted  ourselves  among  the  admirers  of  a  poetry  which 
gives  a  Christian  significance  to  that  aspiration  of  the  pagan 
bard, 

SubUmiferiam  sidera  veriicet 

we  are  scarcely  disposed  to  launch  forth  into  critical  remarks 
upon  such  blemishes  as  a  fastidious  eye  might  descry  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us.  Yet,  considering 
Mr.  Montgomery's  standing  as  an  author,  especially  in  the  field 
of  poetic  literature,  it  would  scarcely  be  respectful  towards  him- 
self, if  we  omitted  to  subject  him  on  his  re-appearance — in  the 
chM*acter  of  a  poet — after  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years,  to  a 
closer  and  more  critical  scrutiny  than  we  might  be  prompted  to 
by  the  feeling  with  which  the  perusal  of  these  gems  of  religious 
thought,  set  in  the  bright  gold  of  lyric  verse,  has  inspired  us. 
If  we  must  needs  find  fault,  however, — and  what  becomes  of  the 
office  of  the  critic  if  we  do  not  ? — we  will  at  once  say,  that  it  is  ta 
the  setting,  and  not  to  the  gems  themselves,  that  we  feel  here  and 
there  disposed  to  object.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
general  style  of  the  poetry  which  has  procured  for  him  his  well- 
earned  literary  reputation,  will  readily  understand  us  when  we 
say,  that  the  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Montgomery  formerly  was,  that 
his  poetic  thoughts  were  set  too  massively,  in  a  superfluity  of 
heavy,  and  sometimes  oiUre  ornament.  It  does  him  innnite  credit 
that  he  has  shown  a  willinmiess  to  profit  by  the  censure  which 
this  has  drawn  down  upon  him  from  some  quarters.  There  is  an 
evident  anxiety  in  the  poems  now  ofiered  to  the  public,  to  eschew 
all  extravagance  of  trope  and  turgidity  of  language,  and  to  confine 
them  within  the  bounds  of  chaste  and  sober  composition.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  poet  has  always  succeeded.  He  would 
be  more  than  mortal,  if  he  had  escaped  from  the  general  rule — 

Naturam  expellas  furcd,  tamen  usque  recur  ret ; 

but  this  we  are  prepared  and  bound  to  say,  that  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  could  have  thought  possible. 
Our  complaint  is,  rather,  that  he  has  sometimes  succeeded  too 
well.  Sobriety  may  be  carried  too  far;  it  may  be  pushed  to 
jejuneness.  It  does  not  answer  in  poelny  to  dip  the  wings  of 
genius  too  close,  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  to  lay 
aside  the  piquancy  of  ornament,  until  nothing  is  left  but  the 
naked  truth,  which,  when  thus  simply  stated,  often  assumes,  how- 
ever rich  and  deep  it  may  be  in  itself,  the  semblance  of  common- 
place.   And,  in  reUgious  lyrics  this  is  the  more  dangerous  a  rock 
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to  split  upon,  because  their  themes  are  mostly  supplied  from  topics 
with  which  all  are  conversant,  and  which,  when  divested  of  poetic 
auxiliaries,  are  apt  to  become  assimilated  to  the  devotional  rhymes 
of  our  common  Psalmody  and  Hymnolofi^,  whose  abounding 
triteness  is  painfully  familiar  to  us  all.  Such  passages,  where 
they  occur  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  volume,  strike  upon  the  ear  the 
more  painfully,  because  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  his  poetry,  and  disagreeably  interrupt  that 
high  flight  of  thought  to  which  the  reader's  mind  has  been  raised. 
At  other  times  we  have  to  complain  of  obscurity,  arising  either 
from  the  thought  not  being  sufficiently  worked  out  in  the  author's 
mind,  or  from  his  having  suffered  himself  to  be  cramped  by  the 
necessities  of  metre  and  of  rhyme.  Not  unfrequently  the  language 
IS  inadequate  to  the  really  fine  ideas  which  underlie  it,  but  which 
are  to  be  reached  by  guess-work  rather  than  by  the  regular  process 
of  construing  the  author's  words.  Occasionally  the  thought  itself 
is  at  fault ;  the  poet  wandering  from  his  own  proper  sphere  into 
fields  alien  to  the  domain  of  song.  Philosophy,  even  of  the  mind, 
requires  careful  handling  to  prevent  it  from  marring  all  true  poetry ; 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  mathematical  science,  are  still 
more  unpromising ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  such  an  ou^r^*  state* 
ment  in  rhyme  as  this ! 

"  Were  the  huge  world  one  atom  more  or  less 
In  gravity t  from  centre  to  the  pole, 
The  flowers  would  lose  their  bending  loveliness, 
Like  living  sympathies  with  Nature's  whdle* 

**  Despise  not,  then,  Philosophy  and  Pride, 
The  golden  king-cup  and  yon  daisy  small. 
You  could  not  from  the  universe  divide 
That  infant  bud,  without  deranging  All!  ** 

We  have  much  too  great  a  respect  for  Mr.  Montgomery's 
intellect,  to  suspect  him,  for  a  moment,  of  meaning  what,  m  efiect, 
he  has  here  said.  We  only  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  arise  from  poets  taking  it  mto  their  heads  to 
lecture  in  verse  on  Newton's  Principia.  Not  much  more  defensible 
is  the  idea  expressed  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Since  God,  from  Whose  ideal  wealth  of  thought 
All  that  is  bright,  or  beautiful,  or  fair, 
By  shaping  wisdom  into  form  was  wrought 
And  thus  committed  unto  the  sun  and  air,—  ' 

"  Made  the  wild  flowers  like  earth-sprung  stars  to  shine 
With  gleams  of  almost  sacramental  power, 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  hails  no  tone  divine 

When  such  accost  him  from  the  vernal  bower  I  '^ 
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We  are  not  clear  whether  it  is  the  gleams,  or  the  flowers,  that 
are  represented  as  accosting  the  passer-by ;  in  either  case  the 
notion  is  too  extravagant  to  be  pleasing.  The  whole  of  the  poem^ 
indeed,  from  which  both  these  quotations  are  taken,  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  one  of  those  twilight  hours  of  the  mind  in 
which  an  author  is  scarcely  accountable  for  what  he  writes,  on 
the  well-known  principle : 

0 

Quandoque  bantu  dormiiat  Homerus. 

We  have  noticed  these  blemishes — to  say  nothing  of  nu^ 
merous  minor  ones,  such  as  the  pleonasm  ^'  reborn  anew,^  or 
the  construction  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  a  plural  verb,  "  the 
Trinity  express,''  or  the  inappropriate  epithet  "  baptismal  souls,*^ 
or  careless  rhymes  such  as  ^^  aim ''  and  *^  gain,''  and  other  like 
peccadillos  of  thought  and  expression,  to  which  we  must  add  a 
frequently  faulty  punctuation,  which  disturbs  the  sense, — not  from 
any  wish  to  detract  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  last 
volume,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  desire  to  see  defects  which 
are  easily  avoided,  removed  from  a  collection  of  poems  which  we 
so  highly  prize  for  their  great  beauty  and  excellency.  Mr.  Mont« 
gomery  is,  and  most  deservedly  so,  one  of  those  successful  authors 
whose  works  run  through  edition  after  edition,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  of  that  fortunate  class^  of  whom  it  may  be  confidently 
predicted  that  their  posthumous  fame  will  outlive  their  popularity 
with  their  contemporaries.  Such  an  author  owes  it  to  himself, 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  public,  to  apply  the  file  carefully  to  his 
productions ;  and  we  hope  that  before  another  edition  (a  second 
one  is,  we  believe,  already  printed)  of  "  The  Christian  Life  "  is  put 
to  press,  Mr.  Montgomery  will  act  upon  the  hints  which  we  have 
ventured  to  throw  out,  and  subject  tne  whole  volume  to  a  search* 
ing  process  of  revision. 

And  now,  having  performed  the  distasteful  office  of  hunting 
out  imperfections,  and  showing  up  blemishes, — having,  in  fact, 
taken  the  mote  out  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  eye,  without,  we  trust, 
giving  him  occasion  to  reflect  too  severely  upon  the  beam  in  our 
own, — we  turn  to  the  more  agreeable,  and,  to  our  own  feelings, 
far  more  grateful  task  of  sauntering  through  the  many  lovely 
windings  and  pleasant  paths  of  poetic  thought  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  volume  before  us, — a  veritable  "  golden  grove,"  in 
which  stately  kings  of  the  forest,  difiusing  delicious  coolness 
beneath  their  wide-spreading  branches,  alternate  with  noble  fruit- 
trees,  whose  blossoms  fill  the  air  with  the  most  exquisite  per* 
fumes,  and  whose  ripening  and  full-ripe  fruits  allure  the  taste, 
and  feast  the  eye,  with  present  sweetness  and  with  the  promise 
of  future  delight;    while,  every  now  and  then,  a  vista  opens 
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through  the  luxuriant  thicket,  and  admits  the  enraptured  gaase  to 
an  interminable  prospect  into  the  distant  raorions  of  the  ^^orious 
and  eternal  world  which  lies  beyond  the  Jordan  of  death.  In 
truth,  *'  the  Christian  Life  ^^  is  not  a  book,  like  other  books,  to 
be  read  through  consecutively ;  it  is,  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  title, 
a  manual  of  sweet  and  holy  thoughts,  to  be  resorted  to  from  time 
to  time,  on  divers  occasions,  and  in  various  moods.  Whenever 
the  soul  is  stirred  up  and  disposed  to  meditation, — whether  bv 
scenes  and  events  from  without,  or  by  its  spontaneous  emotions, 
the  ebbs  and  tides,  the  ripples  and  crested  waves,  of  the  inner 
ocean  of  spiritual  life, — the  sacred  lyre  of  ^^  The  Christian  Life "" 
will  be  found  attuned  to  some  melody  or  other  accordant  with  the 
80ul'*s  vibrations. 

As  the  author  himself  has  lived, — in  the  world  as  one  that  is 
not  of  it, — as  he  has  rejoiced  and  suffered, — as  he  has  felt  and 
meditated, — as  he  has  wept  in  weakness,  or  exulted  in  strength, 
— as  his  eye  has  wandered  over  the  world,  surveying  now  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  and  now  nature^s  peacefiil  solitudes, — as  pity 
or  indignation,  sympathy  or  abhorrence,  sweet  delight  or  bitter 
sorrow,  musing  wonder  or  rapturous  admiration,  have  caused  his 
own  bosom  to  heave,  he  has  embodied  his  thoughts  and  sensations 
in  such  language  as  his  poetic  genius  supplied  him ;  and  every  L 

thoughtful  and  sensitive  Christian  mind  will  therefore  find  its 
own  life  re-echoed,  as  it  were,  in  the  sweetly  pleasing  numbers  of 
Mr.  Montgomery's  verse. 

Not  the  least  brilliant  among  these  are  the  meditations  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  which  it  is  evident  that  our  poet  has  an 
open  eye.  Of  all  that  is  charming  or  majestic  in  outward  scenery, 
he  sings  with  an  enthusiasm  fuUy  equd  to  that  of  an  artistic 
idolater  of  nature, — with  this  only  difference,  that  his  eye,  open  not 
only  to  the  world  of  matter,  but  to  the  spirit-world  by  which  the 
former  is  encompassed  on  all  sides,  beholds  every  where  the  beauty 
of  the  Divine  work,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  presence.  Ashe 
himself  expresses  it : — 

'*  What  men  call  Nature,  is  a  Thought  divine, 
The  Infinite  in  forms  of  finite  grace, 
Where  all  conditions,  seen  in  God,  combine 
To  make  this  earth  a  consecrated  place. 

**  Th'  unwritten  Bible  of  the  woods  and  fields 

By  Love  perused,  and  ponder'd  o'er  by  Prayer, 
A  kind  of  gospel  to  the  Fancy  yields, 

That  walks  creation,  feeling  Christ  is  there. 

'*  Nothing  is  mean,  by  Power  Celestial  made, 

And  nought  is  worthless,  by  His  wisdom  plann'd. 
Who  fashion'd  all,  that  Faith  may  find  display'd 
The  holy  impress  of  God's  master-hand* 
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*'  Oh,  could  we  hail  the  element  divine 

That  circles  round  whatever  lives  or  moves, 
A  mystic  radiance  would  o'er  all  things  shine, 
And  teach  tlie  coldest  how  the  Godhead  loves ! 

"  One  vast  cathedral,  with  its  roof  of  sky, 
The  earth  becomes  to  reverential  souls. 
When,  deepen'd  by  such  felt  divinity. 

Our  heart-breath'd  hymn  of  ceaseless  worship  rolls." 

It  is  with  such  feelings  as  these,  ingrained,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
mental  constitution,  timt  Mr.  Montgomery  looks  out  upon  the 
deep  blue  waters,  and  watches  the  billows  rolling  in  and  breaking 
at  his  feet ;  with  such  feelings  that  he  salutes  the  Ocean : — 

**  Eternity  of  waters !  there  Thou  art, 
Dear  to  the  eye,  and  glorious  to  the  heart ! 
Bounding  in  brightness  as  they  plunge  on  shore, 
I  greet  thy  waves,  and  gladden  in  their  roar. 

**  Alone  in  grandeur,  ever-living  Sea ! 
Thou  swelling  anthem  sung  to  Deity 
When  thy  deep  thunders  with  a  dying  fall 
Roll  like  hosannahs  to  the  Lord  of  All." 

Equally  spirited  is  the  lanraage  in  which  he  records  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  his  nund  by  the  sight  of  the  Alps : — 

"  All  glory  to  the  ancient  hills  !  that  to  the  godless  preach 
Sermons  of  more  stupendous  power,  than  erring  man  can  reach ; 
Dumb  orators  to  sense  they  look,  but  how  divinely  grand 
The  deep  significance  they  bear  to  hearts  that  understand ! 

'*  The  stillness  of  their  frozen  trance  is  more  than  thunder's  tone, — 
Resembling  that  celestial  hush  that  deepen'd  round  the  Throne 
When  silence  through  the  heaven  of  heavens  for  half  an  hour  there 

reign'd. 
And  Seraphim  before  their  God  eternity  sustain'd ! 

"  It  is  not  that  the  clouds  array  with  myriad-tinted  hues 
Those  peaks  of  alabaster  ice,  that  pinnacle  our  views ; 
Nor  is  ic,  that  our  sateless  eyes  are  spell-bound  by  the  scene 
Of  rocky  scalps  ten  thousand  feet  above  some  black  ravine  ! 

• 

"  Nor  is  it,  that  the  glaciers  lift  their  crags  of  gleaming  snow. 
And  move  down  in  a  noiseless  march,  to  meet  the  vale  below ; 
Nor  all  the  dreadful  joy  that  chills  the  soul  of  him  who  braves 
Montanvert !  from  thy  summit  vast,  the  ever-frozen  waves. 

"  Far  more  th^n  this  do  mountain-spells  to  echoing  minds  impart, 
When  through  the  veil  of  outer  sense  they  reach  the  central  heart, — 
There  enter  with  mysterious  power,  like  Pfuritiet  to  reigDy 
And  over  all  its  hidden  springs  a  moral  influence  gain." 
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In  beautiful  contrast  with  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  thoughts 
excited  by  the  lofty  spectacle  of  the  snow-girt  mountains,  and 
their  ice-bound  pinnacles,  is  the  holy  melancholy  which  pervades 
the  following  apostrophe  to  the  flowers  of  the  earth : — 

'*  Orphans  of  Eden,  their  parental  soil 

Has  long  been  wither'd,  and  by  weeds  overrun  ; 
While  burden'd  manhood,  with  a  brow  of  toil. 
Endures  the  desert,  and  outworks  the  sun ; 

"  But  these,  like  babes  whose  mothers  we  deplore. 
Still  do  their  budding  features  love  to  keep 
A  soft  sad  trace  of  paradise  no  more. 

And  waken  memories  that  well  may  weep ! " 

The  sensations  which  the  works  of  nature  thus  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  matured  Christian,  are  admirably  traced  back  to  the 
wonder  of  the  child,  when  for  the  first  time  the  beauties  of  creation 
burst  upon  his  feeble  senses,  and  give  the  first  impulse  to  his  half- 
unconscious  inner  life  :— 

"  Oh !  for  the  reverential  eye 
To  Childhood  which  pertains. 
That  sees  religion  in  the  sky, 
And  poetry  in  plains ; 
To  whom  a  rainbow  like  a  rapture  glows, 
And  all  is  marvel  which  th'  Almighty  shows. 

"  Blest  ago  of  Wonder !  when  a  flower, 
A  blossom,  fruit,  or  tree 
Gives  a  new  zest  to  each  new  hour 
That  gladdens  home  with  glee : 
When  like  a  lisping  stream  life  rolls  along 
In  happy  murmurs  of  unconscious  song. 

**  It  smiles  on  that,  and  speaks  to  this, 
As  if  each  object  knew 
A  child  exulted  in  the  bliss 
Of  all  that  charms  its  view ; 
Personified  the  whole  Creation  seems 
Into  a  heart  that  mirrors  back  its  dreams !" 

On  the  other  hand,  how  strikingly,  in  a  few  lines,  is  the  con- 
trast pointed  out  between  all  outward  nature,  and  man,  iu  the 
closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  entitled  "  Life  is  a  fading  Leaf:"" — 

**  Creation  finds  an  everlasting  grave ; 

Where  fall  the  dead  leaves,  they  for  ever  lie. 
No  resurrection-winds  shall  o'er  them  wave. 
And  show  their  beauty  to  a  new-bom  sky : 
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**  But,  man  shall  triumph  o'er  an  endless  tomb, 
When  God's  loud  clarion  shall  recall  his  frame, 
A  dread  eternity  must  be  his  doom. 

In  heaven  immortal,  or  in  hell,  the  same ! " 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  outside,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
of  "  The  Christian  life.  There  are  deeper  mysteries  explored  by 
our  bard  than  those  which  the  visible  creation  spreads  out  before 
the  eye ;  he  sweeps  his  harp  in  accents  more  significant,  and 
more  penetrating  than  the  mere  echoes  of  an  inner  life  rendered 
back  to  the  soul  from  the  world  vnthout.  The  life  of  which  God 
is  at  once  the  centre  and  the  source,  which  wells  up  from  within, 
and  is  quickened  and  sanctified  from  above,  calls  forth  vet 
sweeter  and  mightier  strains.  The  longing  of  the  soul  for  that 
Divine  life, — that  want  of  our  nature  which  in  its  lowest  con- 
dition declares  itself  as  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  unknown 
happiness,  and  in  its  highest  state  of  cultivation  can  be  satisfied 
by  nothing  else  but  Gt)a, — is  expressed  in  language  akin  to  that 
of  the  royal  minstrel  of  Israel: — 

"  As  pants  the  hart  for  living  brooks, 
So  pines  my  soul  for  Thee ; 
Away  from  this  lone  earth  it  looks, 
And  longs  Thy  face  to  see. 

**  Thrice  Holy  One !  a  thirst  I  am 
From  man's  false  world  to  fly, 
And  on  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
To  feast  my  fasting  eye. 

"  'Tis  here,  a  bleak  and  barren  land 
Where  hearts  and  hopes  are  vain  ; 
But  Faith  perceives  at  Thy  right  hand, 
Supernal  wonders  reign ! 

*'  There,  pleasures  bloom  which  cannot  lead 
Compliant  souls  to  sin ; 
And  all  celestial  Love  decreed. 
Victorious  martyrs  win. 

"  No  shades  of  guilt  or  sorrow  now 
Athwart  remembrance  roll ; 
Eternity  unveils  its  brow, 
And  God  enshrines  the  soul.*' 

The  inner  peace  and  purity  of  soul  which  is  at  once  the  fruit 
of  a  life  sanctified  by  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  the 
condition  of  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  that  presence,  is 
exquisitely  illustrated  by  the  following  image  :— 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXII.— JUNE,  1849.  Y 
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"  Tha  Moon  cannot  her  imaga  gbu 
On  reitleu  wavei  that  riie, 
For,  when  the  ttorm-windi  o'ar  than  pasa 
Her  broken  aeniblaiic*  diea ; 

"  And  BOf  where  paition't  lurid  fire* 
'  The  love  of  tmtb  erase, 

No  light  of  God  the  tonl  inapiieai 
But  all  growl  blind  and  haw. 

"  By  heavenly  likeneia  hearta  diMcm 
The  Mcrets  moit  divine ; 
Juit  a>  we  live,  lo  mnoh  we  bam 
Of  Thee,  0  Ood !  and  Thine." 

To  the  process  of  inward  suffering,  of  secret  mortification  of 
bonl,  through  which  the  heart  of  man  nmst  pasa  before  the  storm 
of  its  sinfulpassions  is  succeeded  bv  the  great  calm  of  the  peace 
of  God,  the  author  of  these  poems  is  no  Btranget'     Many  of  the 
most  touching  and  deeply  devotional  pieces  in  the  colleotton,  have 
their  origin  in  the  chastening  sorrows  which  coostitute  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Christian  life.     Among  the  poems  of  this  class  we 
note   particularly  the   one    entitled,   "  Hearts  which   have    no 
Echoes,"   which   contuns  passages  of  great  beauty.      A  few 
detached  stanzas  is  all  we  can  mi^  room  for  ;— 
"  Some  hearts  lie  wither'd  in  their  tnniient  apriog 
Long  ere  the  yellow  leaf  of  change  began  i 
Seldom  to  them  does  human  summer  bring 
A  heaming  welcome  from  the  loul  of  man. 
"  Cinctured  as  by  a  pretemat'ral  spell. 

Languid  their  pulie  of  low  dejection  beata ; 
Yet,  none  who  mark  their  smile-clad  face,  could  tell 
How  dark  the  mood  that  back  from  inaa  retreats  I 


"  And  thus,  there  is  a  loneliness  of  heart. 
In  all  deep  souls  a  never-enter'd  ahtine. 
Where  neither  love,  nor  friendship  takea  a  part. 
And  no  eyei  witness,  but,  Jehovah !  Thine. 

"  But  shall  we  mourn,  that  each  is  circled  round 
With  veiling  myit'ry  from  the  ken  of  mant      ■ 
That  waters  deep  within  the  loni  abound 
No  word  has  fathom'd,  and  no  wisdom  can. 
'*  No,  rather  let  such  merciful  diiguiie 

Move  the  juit  thinker  into  grateful  prayer  j 
For  who  could  live  beneath  terreatrial  eyet, 
If  luch  could  witDCH  aU  secreted  there  I  ** 
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A  poet  who  like  Mr.  Montgomery  enters  deeply  into  the 
hidden  life  of  the  inner  man,  and  into  the  spirit  of  that  love  which 
binds  together  in  Christ  all  the  members  of  His  body  mystical,  is 
not  likely  to  confine  his  sympathies  to  the  existence  of  the  Church 
visible  on  earth.  His  thoughts  and  musings  follow  the  Church 
invisible  into  the  mysterious  mansions  of  the  spirit-world.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  passage  of  exceeding  beauty  and  originality 
of  conception,  in  the  poem  entitled  ^^  The  first  Soul  in  Heaven  : — 

'*  In  hush'd  eternity  alone, 
Before  all  creatares  were, 
Jehovah  held  His  awful  throne 
Unworshipp'd  by  a  prayer. 

■ 

''  There  was  no  space,  nor  scene,  nor  thne, 
Nor  aught  by  names  we  call ; 
But,  center'd  in  Himself  sublime 
Was  God,  the  All  in  All ! 

"  But  through  eternity  there  ran 
A  thrill  of  coming  change, 
And  lustrous  Shapes  of  life  began 
Around  His  Throne  to  range. 

"  Radiant  with  rapture,  pure  as  bright 
Angelic  myriads  rise, 
And  glow  and  glisten  in  the  light 
Of  Ood*s  approving  eyes. 

**  In  volumed  waves  of  golden  sound 
Roll  from  celestial  lyres 
Those  swelling  chants,  that  peal  around 
From  new-created  choirs. 

"  But,  hark  I  amid  the  shining  throng 
Of  Shapes  who  arch  their  wings, 
A  single  Voice  another  song 
With  mortal  cadence  sings  : 

"  Alone  he  seems,  and  chants  apart 
In  unexpected  notes 
A  music^  where  the  grateful  heart 
In  strains  of  feeling  floats : 

"  A  beauteous  Soul !  whose  seraph  brow 
Is  bright  with  glory's  hue, — 
Lo !  angels  pause  to  hear  him  now 
Their  harping  praise  outdo. 

Y  2  ^ 
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"  Their  choral  rapture  swell'd  as  deep 
As  parity  could  pour ; 
But  they,  who  have  not  leam'd  to  weep» 
Could  never  God  adore 

"  With  such  a  burst  of  whelming  love 
As  earth's  first  martyr  sang, — 
When,  glory  to  the  Lord  above  1 
The  voice  of  Abel  rang. 

**  Angelic  harps  their  key-note  found 
In  God,  as  great  and  good  ; 
But  Abel's  heart  did  beat  and  bound 
As  only  sinner's  could ! 

'*  *  Worthy  the  Lamb !  who  shall  be  slain ; 
Redemption  crowns  my  song, 
Ye  seraphim  !  your  notes  retain, 
But  these  to  me  belong.' " 

With  this  extract  we  must  bring  our  antholwy  from  this 
interesting  and  attractive  volume  to  a  close.  We  had  noted 
much  more  that  we  would  gladly  have  transferred  to  our  pages; 
—and  many  are  the  topics  on  which  the  rich  materials  before  us 
might  have  tempted  us  to  dilate.  But  we  felt  that  we  must  curb 
the  current  of  our  thoughts,  and  that  in  justice  both  to  our 
readers  and  to  the  author  himself,  we  ought  rather  to  fumiah  the 
former  with  illustrations  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  present 
collection  of  poems,  tlian  occupy  our  space  with  dissertations  of 
our  own.  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  tender  to  Mr.  Montgomery 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  enjoyment  and  edification  which  the 
rich  stores  of  spiritual  truth  and  poetic  beauty  contained  in  his 
volume  have  afforded  us,  and  to  express  our  fervent  hope,  not  only 
that  the  holy  thoughts  and  devout  meditations  so  eloquently 
breathed  forth  by  him,  may  prove  instinct  with  life  to  others  as 
they  have  been  to  us  ;  but  that  the  benevolent  object  aimed  at 
by  the  author  in  devoting  one-half  of  the  emoluments  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  poems  to  the  funds  of  that  admirable  insti- 
tution, the  Consumption  Hospital,  may  meet  at  the  hands  of  the 
public  with  all  the  support  which  its  intrinsic  excellence,  no  less 
than  the  constant  and  powerful  advocacy  of  its  interests  by  Mr. 
Montgomery,  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  poet,  so  abundantly 
deserves. 
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Art.  V. — I.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee^  established  in  the  year  of  Grace  1847,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England  and  Wales. 
London:  Printed  for  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee; 
sold  by  Burns,  Dolman,  &c.  &c.,  and  by  all  Catholic  Book- 
sellers.    1 848. 

2.  The  Catholic  School.  London :  Published  by  the  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee ;  sold  by  Bums,  Dolman,  &c.  &c.,  and 
by  all  Catholic  Booksellers.  Nos.  I. — VL  August,  October, 
November,  1848.     January,  April,  May,  1849. 

The  Government  scheme  for  supporting  popish  education  in 
England,  by  aid  from  the  parliamentary  education  grant,  was 
briefly  noticed,  as  far  as  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  the  review  which 
we  gave  in  our  last  number  of  the  history  and  proceedings  of  that 
body.  Since  then  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  kind  has 
reached  our  hands,  respecting  the  plans  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  use  which  they  propose  to  make  of  the  concessions 
obtained  by  them  at  the  hands  of  a  secular  education  boards 
alike  insensible  to  the  claims  of  truth  and  careless  of  the  advances 
of  error.  A  digest  of  that  evidence  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  the  further  development  of  a  scheme 
fraught  with  mischief  and  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  may  yet  be  arrested  by  the  veto  of 
the  legislature,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  decided  expression 
of  public  opinion  as  the  exposure  of  the  movements  and  designs 
of  the  popish  party  cannot  fail  to  provoke. 

"  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee,^^ just  published,  enlightens  us  upon  three  essential  points : 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  for  pro- 
moting and  directing  popular  education ;  the  character  intended  to 
be  given  to  the  schools  established  under  those  arrangements ; 
and,  lastly,  the  facilities  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  by  the 
Government,  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  for  promoting  and  directing  popular  educa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  peruse  that  Report,  ana  the  different 
papers  in  the  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject,  to  which  we  have 
referred  at  the  head  of  this  article,  without  being  forcibly  struck 
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by  the  entire  and  absolute  control  exercised  over  the  Mrholc 
movement  by  the  popish  hierarchy  in  this  country.  The  "  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee"  owes  its  very  existence  entirely  to  their 
mandate ;  its  members  are  the  nommees  of  the  Bishops  acting  in 
concert  with  each  other. 

The  eight  Vicars  Apostolic,  in  a  document  addressed  on  th^ 
27th  of  September,  1847,  (three  months,  be  it  observed,  before  the 
date  of  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  subject 
of  Roman  Catholic  Schools),  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Catholic  Institution,  announce  to  them  the  formation 
of  this  new  body,  and  *'  respectfullv  recommend^  to  them  that 
they  will,  ^'  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  cause  to  be  passed  over 
to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  subjoined  List  whatever  sum 
of  money  may  be  standing  in  their  books  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  education ;  it  being  the  unanimous  intention  of  the 
bishops  to  carry  on  henceforward  the  great  work  of  the  Religious 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor  by  the  assistance^  and 
through  the  instrmneniality^  of  this  new  subjoined  Committee  '.^ 
The  List  in  question  contains  twenty-four  names,  subdivided  into 
eight  sub-committees,  one  for  each  district.  Each  8uh*comniittee 
consists  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  two  laymen,  who  are  designated  in 
the  same  document  as  '^  the  gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical,  who, 
from  each  of  our  respective  aistricts,  have  kindly  eonsmUsd  to 
assist  us  in  this  great  work  of  education.^^  In  a  letter  of  the 
bishops  to  the  chairman  of  the  ^^  Catholic  Poor^School  Com- 
mittee,"' it  is  said  that  ^'  they  have  at  our  (the  bishops^)  request 
engaged"'  in  the  work*.  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  Pastoral,  exhorts 
the  *'  faithful  of  the  London  district,""  to  contribute  towards  the 
funds  of  '^  that  committee  to  which  all  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of 
England  have  agreed  to  entrust  the  interests  of  our  Poor  SchoolSi^ 
and  expatiates  on  the  merits  of  *'  this  excellent  institution,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  lay  gentlemen,  seleeted 
from  each  district'.""  The  Pastoral  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
central  district,  in  speaking  of  the  Committee,  says,  "  At  tlie  head 
of  the  society  stand  the  whole  of  the  episcopal  body  in  these  two 
realms \"''  The  Address  of  the  Committee  itself  in  March,  1848,  in 
accounting  for  its  origin^  asserts  that  '^  the  interest  of  the  bishops 
in  ^  Catholic"  education  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Gathofio 
Poor-School  Committee \""  Lastly,  the  Circular  of  the  Committee 
to  the  '*  Catholic  Clergy""  of  England  and  Wales  desoribcas  it 
totidem  verbis  as  "  The  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  nomi- 
nated BY  THE  Vicars  Apostolic  of  England  and  Wales *.'*^ 

»  Report,  pp.  29,  30.  »  Report,  p.  3S. 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  nomination  of  the  bishops  is  not  an  accidental 
circumstance,  adopted  for  convenience  sake,  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  movement. 
The  account  eiven  of  its  origin  in  the  first  number  of  I%$ 
Catholic  School  IB  conclusive  on  this  point : — 

"  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  head  because  it  in  Jundo' 
mental.  The  Committee  is  no  self-elected  body,  discharging  in  a 
meddling  spirit  a  variety  of  duties  self-imposed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  hat 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  legitimate  powers.  The  unanimoua 
authority  of  the  English  episcopate  has  invited  ii  to  the  performance  of 
labours  no  less  arduous  than  honourable.  Incalculable  are  the  advan* 
tages  conferred  upon  the  Committee  and  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
of  England — its  supporters — by  the  regularity  of  its  origin.  Through 
it  the  Committee  enjoy  an  indisputable  right  to  the  sphere  in  which 
they  operate ;  and  its  benefactors,  while  they  possess  the  privilege  of 
combining  in  good  works  with  the  entire  body  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  gain  also  a  valuable  opportunity  of  giving  the  weight  of  their 
sanction  to  the  great  principle,  that  education  belongs  of  right  to  the 
Church  and  to  her  appointed  servants''.'* 

The  principle  enunciated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
extract  is  carried  out  virith  the  utmost  strictness  and  consistency 
through  the  whole  organization  of  the  educational  movement 
which  the  Romish  hierarchy  have  so  vigorously  taken  in  hand.' 
Not  only  is  the  Poor-School  Committee  a  purely  ministerial  board, 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Ilomish  bishops,  but 
the  local  school  managers  are,  by  the  rules  of  action  which  the 
bishops  have  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  placed  in  a  state  of 
the  most  entire  dependence  upon  priestly  and  episcopal  control* 
It  is  assumed  throughout  that  ^e  priest  will  be  the  mainspring 
in  the  establishment,  and  the  cm&f  authority  in  the  management, 
of  the  school;  and  all  the  regulations  are  calculated  to  ensurd 
that  object.  Even  exceptional  cases,  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  might  take  the  initiative  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  school, 
are  immemately  brought  back  into  the  ecclesiastical  channel,  by 
a  provision  which  makes  the  clerical  nominee  of  the  district  the 
organ  of  communication  between  local  applicants  for  aid  and  the 
Poor-School  Committee  *.  Of  a  similar  tendency  is  the  regula- 
tion which  compels  applicants  for  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee,  to  make  applfcation  to  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil for  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant  *,  and  at  the  same  time 
prohibits  all  communication  between   local  managers  and    th^ 

'  Ca(li<dio  Sebool,  No.  I.  p.  5.  '  Eeport,  p.  16.  Heg. ». 
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Committee  of  Council,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee.  This  is  a  point  which  is  constantly-  kept 
before  the  mind  of  local  managers.  It  is  embodied  in  the  puo- 
lislied  directions  of  the  Poor-School  Conunittee  ^  In  their 
address  of  March,  1848,  after  protesting  that  ^^the  Oommittee 
desire  nothing  less  than  to  interfere  with  local  charities,^  they 
add: — 

"  To  obviate  mistake,  however,  it  must  be  stated,  that  applications 
to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coancil  for  grants  for  Catholic 
schools  are  required  by  the  Vicars  ApostoUc  to  be  made  throngh  the 
Poor- School  Committee.  The  memorials  must  pass  through  the  Com* 
mittee's  hands "." 

And  in  The  Catholic  Scltool  of  May,  1849,  *'  promoters  of  schools 
are'*'  again  "  reminded  of  the  direction  of  the  Caiholie  bUkops^  that 
all  applications  for  Grovemment  aid  should  be  made  tiirough  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee '.'' 

The  absolute  control  which  the  bishops  thus  exercise  oyer  the 
Poor-School  Committee,  and  through  it  over  the  whole  work  of 
Bomish  education  generally  throughout  the  country,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  absolute  control  which  the  priests  exercise  in 
their  several  localities.  The  administration  of  the  funds  is  by  a 
Circular  of  the  Poor-School  Committee,  addressed  to  ^*  the  dersy 
of  England  and  Wales,^  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests : — 

"  It  is  requested  that  one  clergyman  in  every  mission  will  consent 
to  become  local  treasurer  for  the  Committee ;  but  if  the  cleigy  should 
be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  office,  in  that  case  they  will  be  good 
enough  to  appoint  some  competent  and  trustworthy  member  of  their 
congregation,  to  discharge  the  treasi^rer*s  duties^." 

And  the  light  in  which  the  relation  of  the  priest  to  the  school- 
managers  generally  is  regarded  in  official  quarteiB,  appeare  from 
the  instructions  issued  for  the  "  general  examination  of  Catholic 
schoolmasters,^  in  which  it  is  said,  with  admirable  mivet^^  **  The 
signatures  of  the  managers  of  the  school^  in  other  worde^  of  tie 
Catholic  priest^  will  be  sufficient*."" 

By  far  the  most  powerful  lever,  however,  which  the  Vicars  Apoe- 
tolic  bring  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  popular  education,  is  the 
character  of  the  proposed  masters  and  mistresses,  whose  pontion 
in  the  Bomish  hierarchy  will  place  them  in  a  state  of  the  most 
absolute  subjection  to  ecclesiastical  authority.    Even  the  existing 

1  Report,  p.  60.  '  Report,  p.  ftS. 

3  Catholic  School,  No.  VI.  p.  86.  «  Report,  p.  57. 
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race  of  ^'  Catholic"^  schoolmasters  are  kept  under  strict  control. 
The  attempt  made  by  one  D.  0*€rorman  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tablet^  to  take  up  a  more  independent  position,  was  speedily  put 
a  stop  to,  by  an  insiniuttion  that  he  belongs  to  ^^  the  old  leaven,^ 
which  ^'  is  now  being  purged  out,^^  and  with  a  distinct  intimation 
that  '^  insubordination  towards  clerical  authority ^^  is  ^' among  the 
most  serious  disqualifications  under  which  a  schoolmaster  ^n 
labour  *.''  A  most  stringent  regulation  prevents  any  connexion 
between  the  masters  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  except 
through  the  approved  inspector.  The  following  postscript  is  ap- 
pended to  a  Circular  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  examinations  under  the  Minutes  of  August  and 
December,  1846 : — 

*'  As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  securing  the  nomination 
of  a  proper  inspector  of  Catholic  schools,  that  no  Catholic  master 
should  present  himself  for  examination  before  any  other  than  the  in- 
spector approved  by  the  Committee,  it  is  hoped  that  the  clergy,  or 
other  trustees  or  managers  of  Catholic  schools,  will  impress  upon  their 
schoolmasters,  that  consent  to  any  such  other  examinations  will  be  a 
disquaUfication  for  future  employment  in  a  Catholic  school^.'* 

And  this  reflation  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  is  endorsed 
by  the  following  order,  to  which  the  signatures  of  the  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic  are  appended  : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Vicars  Apostolic  of  England  and  Wales,  ap« 
prove  of  the  above  caution  to  masters  of  Catholic  schools,  and  hereby 
recommend  its  strict  enforcement  by  the  clergy  of  our  respective  dis- 
tricts •." 

While  care  is  thus  taken  to  exclude  any  thing  like  a  co-ordinate 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council  over  the  exist- 
ing body  of  masters,  it  is  contemplated,  by  an  efiective  organiza- 
tion of  normal  schools,  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  religious  vows, 
be  amenable  to  the  strictest  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  is 
necessarily  a  work  of  time ;  but  even  the  arrangements  made  ad 
interim^  contain  a  foretaste  of  what  is  intended : — 

'*  No  school  can  succeed  without  efficient  superintendence ;  and  yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  services  of  good  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses are  not  easily  procurable.  Something  beyond  wishes  and  good 
intentions  is  wanted  to  make  a  teacher.  Diligent  study,  and  much 
previous  training  and  preparation,  arc  absolutely  indispensable;   and 

^  Catholic  School,  No.  V.  p.  80.  7  Heport,  p.  49. 
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for  some  time  to  come,  until  the  wishes  of  the  Inshopa  and  of  the  Pooi> 
School  Committee  have  been  aeeomplished»  in  the  establishment  in 
England  of  one  or  more  normal  schools,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  this 
difficulty  can  in  all  cases  be  overcome.     The  Irish  Christian  Brothen^ 
as  is  well  known,  have  charge  of  some  of  our  schools,  and  give  much 
satisfaction.     Good  masters,  trained  under  the  Irish  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  are  occasionally  found  in  this  country,  and  other 
excellent  teachers  are  not  rare ;  but  still,  until  we  have  a  normal  school, 
for  the  supply  of  trained  and  tried  persons,  the  engagement  of  a  master 
must  retain  something  of  the  character  of  a  speculation ;  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  indicate  to  the  promoters  of  schools  any  means  bj  which, 
without  risk  of  disappointment,  they  may  count  upon  obtaining  a  good 
master.     The  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Poor  Sehool  Committee  is 
usually  acquainted  with  the  names  of  one  or  more  teachers,  well  re* 
commended  to  him,  and  will  always  be  happy  to  mdce  them  known. 
In  the  case  of  schoolmistresses,  the  want  has  not  been  so  keenly  felt, 
partly  from  the  large  and  happily  increasing  number  of  religious  ladies 
engaged  in  conducting  Poor-Schools,  and  partly  from  social  canses, 
which  place  so  considerable  an  amount  of  female  intelligence  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  managers  of  schools.     CatechUts  trained  by  ike  nwu  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  Doneraile,  County  Cork,  Ireland,   have  been 
introduced  into  several  schools  in  the  North  of  England,  and  have 
received  high  commendation^." 

In  connexion  with  this  account  of  the  sources  from  ^irfiich  the 
present  supply  of  masters  is  derived,  the  following  paaaage  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted : — 

"  We  are  left  without  a  single  institution  in  England  and  Wales, 
where  a  young  man,  wishing  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  can  acquire  the 
principles  of  his  art;  or  where  an  actual  schoolmaster,  desirous  of  in- 
creasing his  qualifications,  may  witness  a  good  system  of  primary 
instruction  in  operation,  and  derive  hints  for  the  improvement  of  his 
own  practice.  The  Irish  Christian  Brothers  conducting  schools  in 
England  have  been  fitted  for  their  duties  by  a  long  and  systematic 
training.  Trained  masters  from  the  Irish  Commissioners'  Normal 
School  in  Dublin  occasionally  find  their  way  into  this  country ;  and 
teachers  brought  up  in  Protestant  training  schools  have,  after  conorrstoa, 
undertaken  the  charge  of  some  of  our  schools.  But  it  may  eafely  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  one 
single  native  schoolmaster,  bom  Catholic^  who  has  received  any  r^ular 
adequate  instruction  in  the  performance  of  the  most  important  duties 
entrusted  to  Iiis  care.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  nnless  we 
wish  our  schools  to  become  a  by-word  and  a  laughing-stock^." 

It  is  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  qualified  to  claim  stipends 

»  Catholic  School,  No.  II.  p.  22,  '    ^  CathoUe  SsIMmI,  Ne^  IIL  p.  S7. 
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under  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  the 
estabh'shment  of  conventual  training  schools  has  been  made 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  plans  of  the  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee. At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Yorkshire  district,  held  at  Yoric,  in  March,  1848,  the  following 
resolution  was,  among  others,  adopted : — 

'*  That,  in  order  to  secure  to  Catholic  schools  an  efficiency  which 
mere  lay  instructors  can  never  impart,  as  well  as  to  avail  ourselves  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  provision  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  this 
meeting  urgently  appeals  to  the  Catholic  body,  to  establish  in  one  of 
our  most  populous  towns  a  normal  school  of  religious  teachers ;  and  this 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  its  utmost  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  especially 
devoted  to  this  purpose'." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  address  of  the  Poor<> 
School  Committee  of  March,  1848,  urges  'Hhe  establishment  of 
normal  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses.  Qualified  for  their 
arduous  duties  by  a  regular  course  of  systematic  instruction,  and 
fortified  in  their  performance  hy  approved  discipline  and  religious 
vows' r  and  from  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  normal  schools  in  the 
November  number  (1848)  of  The  Catholic  School^  we  learn  the 
determination  at  which,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  have  amved : —  • 

"  These  institutions  being  such,  and  so  necessary,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider briefly  how  they  may  be  introduced  amongst  us.  The  question 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  those  con- 
versant with  Catholic  education.  It  has  been  brought  before  the  Vicars 
Apostolic,  and  their  lordships  have  taken  an  important  step  in  selecting 
the  institute  in  France,  which  they  wish  to  adopt  as  the  model  of  our  own 
normal  schools,  and  in  which  they  desire  a  certain  number  of  English 
youths  to  be  trained,  with  the  special  object  of  fitting  themselves  to  com- 
mence so  grand  an  undertaking.  The  superiors  of  the  house  in  ques- 
tion enter  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  promise  to  forward  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  is  not 
backward  to  perform  its  part.  It  will  wiHingly  provide  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  novices  at  Ploermel  during  the  period  requisite  for  their 
complete  training ;  and  it  is  engaged  in  looking  out  for  suitable  young 
men  to  recommend  for  appofntment  by  the  bishops^." 

A  first  beginning  in  the  way  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  this 
extract,  has  dready  been  made  by  the  Committee : — 

. ''  It  has  undertaken  to  support  five  young  women  during  the  period 
requisite  for  their  training  as  teachers  in  a  conventual  normal  school 

'  Report,  pp.  45,  46.  '  Report,  pp.  53,  54. 
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approved  by  the  bishops.  It  has  undertaken  to  support  eight  young 
men  in  a  similar  institution,  and  has  corresponded  with  their  lordships 
the  Vicars  Apostolic  respecting  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  central 
normal  school*." 

The  full  development  of  this  plan,  in  all  the  expansion  proposed 
to  be  given  to  it,  is  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor-Scho(d 
Committee : — 

**  The  committee,  from  their  first  formation,  have  turned  their 
earnest  attention  to  this  vital  question ;  and  at  Easter,  when  the  Vkars 
Apostolic  met  in  synod,  they  requested  their  lordships'  direction  and 
guidance  in  establishing  normal  schools.  Subsequently,  with  the 
bishops*  authority,  five  female  teachers  were  placed  in  training  with 
the  community  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  then  settled  at  Derby,  but  since 
removed  to  Hastings.  These  candidate  teachers  are  to  remain  with  the 
community  for  two  years  and  a  half,  at  a  pension  of  251.  each  per 
annum,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  committee,  and  the  superior  entertains 
sanguine  hopes  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  named,  the  nucleus 
of  a  female  training  school  will  by  this  means  have  been  formed.  The 
bishops,  afler  mature  consideration,  resolved  upon  selecting  the  brothers 
of  Christian  instruction,  established  in  Brittany,  as  presenting  miire 
nearly  than  other  orders  the  best  model  for  an  English  teachhug  bro" 
therhood ;  and  their  lordships  sanctioned  the  committee's  wish  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  English  youths  to  the  principal  house  of  the 
brothers  in  Ploermel,  there  to  be  trained  under  the  eye  of  the  Abbe  de 
la  Mennais,  the  Superior  of  the  Order,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  co- 
operate to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  Some  time  was  necessarily 
consumed  in  preliminary  arrangements,  and  in  the  selection  of  proper 
subjects,  so  that  it  was  late  in  the  year  before  any  candidate  teachers 
were  ready  for  the  journey.  Up  to  the  present  time  five  youths  have 
reached  Ploermel ;  and  two  more  have  been  duly  appointed,  and  will 
take  their  departure  immediately  ^" 

Then  follow  two  lettei-s ;  the  first  from  one  of  the  young  men, 
the  other  from  the  Superior  of  the  school  at  Ploermel,  after  which 
the  Report  continues : — 

"  In  the  assurances  of  the  Superior  in  Brittany  the  committee  find 
great  support,  and  they  look  forward  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  time 
when  a  normal  scliool  shall  be  established  in  England^  whence  brothers, 
after  completing  a  regular  course  of  systematic  training,  may  be  sent  out 
to  teach  our  Poor- Schools ;  going  singly  to  destitute  missions,  where  the 
resources  are  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  schoolmaster, 
and  where  the  parish  priests  are  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  in  large 
towns  forming  comprehemive  establishments,  in  which  payments  derived 
from  boarders  of  the  middle  class  will  enable  the  brothers  materially  to 
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diminish  the  ordinary  charge  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Such  normal  schools — for  why  should  the  number  be  confined  to  one? 
— will  give  a  most  powerful  impetus  to  education,  and  confer  inestimable 
benefits  upon  the  population  of  Great  Britain^." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  cases  where  circumstances 
should  seem  to  warrant  it,  this  plan  contemplates  in  fact  the 
establishment  in  each  locality  of  a  religious  house,  similar  to  the 
houses  which  the  Jesuits  formerly  established,  likewise  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  education,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  number 
of  "  brothers''  dwelling  together ;  while  in  cases  where  there  is 
not  room  for  such  an  institution,  it  is  intended  that  the  '^  religious'^ 
brother  should  take  up  his  abode  with  the  priest ;  an  arrangement 
which  we  find  elsewhere'  taken  for  granted,  as  the  only  alternative, 
if  the  teachers  do  not  occupy  a  separate  house,  and  which  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  strictly  hierarchal  character  of  the  entire 
scheme.  No  less  remarkable  are  the  provisions  respecting  the 
selection  of  the  individuals  to  be  put  in  training,  specified  in  a 
form  of  "  letter  to  candidates  for  the  normal  schools."  A  series 
of  questions  is  proposed  to  the  candidate,  to  which  he  is  to  return 
answers  in  writing.     The  last  of  these  questions  runs  as  follows  :-— 

*'  Are  you  aware  of  any  cause  which  is  likely  to  prevent  you  from 
devoting  yourself  t/i  religion  to  the  training  of  masters  for  poor  schools, 
and  is  it  your  desire  so  to  devote  yourself?" 

To  the  whole  of  the  questions  the  following  directions  are 
appended : — 

'*  It  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  have  your  answers  to  the  above 
questions  attested  by  the  signature  of  your  spiritual  directory  or  some 
other  priest  well  acquainted  with  you. 

^*  If  your  papers  are  considered  satisfactory,  they  will  be  submitted 
to  the  bishops  for  their  decision  respecting  your  appointment'." 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  strictly  hierarchical  character 
of  the  education  movement  in  the  Bomish  Church,  we  add  a  speci' 
men  of  the  tone  in  which  the  bishops  issue  their  orders  for  levy^ 
ing  contributions  in  furtherance  of  the  object.  In  their  "  Joint 
Pastoral  Letter,"  issued  at  York,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1848, 
the  Vicars  Apostolic  say : — 

"  We  hereby  direct  that  a  collection  be  made  in  every  Catholic 
church  and  chapel  throughout  England  and  Wales,  on  such  Sunday  of 
the  ensuing  summer  as  shall  be  by  each  of  us  subsequently  appointed, 
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for  the  educating  of  the  children  of  the  Catholic  poor.  All  indiridiial 
tubacriptions  and  congregational  collections  are  to  be  iransmiiied  fry  the 
clergy  to  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  established  by  na'." 

The  '^  Joint  Pastorar'  was  followed  up  by  separate  pastorals 
from  the  individual  bishops  ;  and  the  Report  alludeB  to  the  whole         I 
proceeding  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  A  general  collection  made  in  every  Catholic  church  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  enforced  upon  clergy  and  laity  both  by  a  joint  pastoral  from 
the  whole  Episcopal  bench,  and  by  distinct  letters  from  Tarioua  bishops, 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  Catholic  charitietK" 

Such  is  the  organisation  set  on  foot  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  view  to  secure  for  the  propagation  of  their  own  creed,  by 
means  of  education,  a  share  of  the  parliamentary  grant  annnallY 
voted  in  furtherance  of  the  last-named  object : — a  Gentral  Com- 
raittee^  consisting  of  nominees  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  and  acting 
under  their  superintendence  and  control,  through  whose  hands 
all  the  transactions  with  the  Committee  of  Council  must  paas ; 
a  clerical  nominee  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  as  the  organ  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Central  Committee  and  the  promoters  of 
Romish  education  in  the  different  localities ;  local  committees  of 
school  managers,  appointed  by  the  priest,  acting  under  his  con- 
trol, and  virtually  represented  by  him  in  their  communications 
with  the  Central  Committee  ;  local  funds  vested  in  the  priest  or 
his  nominee,  and  a  general  fund,  levied  by  collections  ^*  enforced^ 
upon  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  vested  in  the  Central  Committee, 
nominated  by  the  Vicars  Apostolic  ;  and  a  body  of  teachers 
admitted  as  candidates  for  traming  upon  the  certificates  of  their 
Spiritual  Directors,  countersigned  by  the  Bishops,  trained  in  con- 
ventual schools,  and  on  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  th«r 
office  lodged  either  in  religious  houses,  or,  in  the  case  of  sinele 
male  teachers,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  priest.  That  unoer 
such  arrangements  as  these,  the  schools  will  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  it  is  impossible  to  deny;  and 
it  would  be  no  less  ridiculous  to  doubt  that  they  are  intended  to 
be  used  as  instruments  for  the  sproad  of  popish  superstition,  in  a 
spirit  of  propagandism.  Still,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  aro  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  zeal  for  education  suddenly 
awakened  among  the  Romanists  in  this  country,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  general  scheme  for  the  ^'  conversion^  of  England, 
and  that  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  proposed  schools 
will  be  subservient  to  more  than  one  strictly  popish  object,  some 
additional  c\idcnoe  of  the  designs  entertained  by  the  Bomanists, 
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M  disclosed  in  the  publications  before  us,  may  not  be  altogether 
superfluous. 

Amon^  other  purposes  which  these'  schools  are  intended  to 
answer,  is  the  training  up  of  choirs  for  the  more  effectual  and 
attractive  singing  of  the  mass.  On  this  point  Dr.  Wiseman  has 
honoured  the  Editor  of  The  Catholic  School  with  a  communication 
in  which  the  object  in  question  is  avowed  without  disguise  : — 

'*  By  teaching  all  the  boys  rausic,  we  prepare  the  germs  of  good 
church  choirs,  and  may  indeed  supply  all  our  choirs  with  singers,  avail- 
able on  holydays  as  well  as  Sundays,  who  can  sing  good  plain  church- 
music  by  note.  And  for  congregational  singing  at  vespers,  benediction, 
and  even  mass,  we  should  have  a  body  of  fresh,  well-trained  voices, 
which  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  hear  echoing  through  the  house  of 
Ood,  instead  of  the  languid  and  timid  way  of  the  few  which  now  form 
all  that  we  can  call  congregational  music.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the 
school  singing  at  mass  in  Cologne  cathedral,  or  the  congregational  sing- 
ing in  any  German  church,  will  feel  the  weight  of  this  motive.  There 
is  no  choral  music  that  can  compare  with  it  for  devotional  effect^." 

The  Mariolatry  of  the  Bomish  church  is  to  constitute  a  promi- 
nent and  distinctive  feature  of  the  education  imparted  m  the 
schools.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  entire  movement  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  accompany  their  announcement  of  the  constitution  of 
the  "Catholic  Foor-School  Committee"  with  the  following 
intimation : — 

"  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  announce  to  all 
our  beloved  brethren  and  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  confidently 
place  this  holy  work  of  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  blessed  mother  of  God ;  and  we 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  new  Committee  that  they 
adopt  this  for  their  motto,  Mater  admirabilist  monstra  te  esse  matrem 
nostram.  Under  this  all-powerful  patronage,  we  confidently  trust  that 
the  good  work  will  go  on  and  prosper*." 

The  recommendation  so  given  was  not  lost  upon  the  Committee. 
After  congratulating  themselves  on  their  success,  in  their  Report, 
the  Committee  distinctly  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
''under  the  special  patronage  of  our  Blessed  Lady'."  And 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  we  meet  with  the  following 
resolutions : — 

**  Resolted — That  all  schools  built  or  supported  with  assistance 
from  this  Committee  be  invited  to  place  themselves  under  the  special 
patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady ;  and  that  to  every  school  adopting 
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this  recommendation,  a  present  be  made  of  a  figure  of  Our  Lady^  to  be 
prepared  for  that  purpose. 

'*  Resolved — That  it  be  recommended  to  all  schools,  where  it  mar 
be  practicable,  to  introduce  in  the  principal  room  a  recess  to  be  appro- 
priated to  religious  services,  e.  g.  for  a  temporary  altar  during  the 
month  of  Mary i  the  Rosary  on  Sunday  evenings^  &c.  &c'.'* 

Subsequently  a  notice  occurs,  that  the  '*  images^  to  be  set  up  in 
the  schools  are  ready  for  delivery : — 

**  An  IMAGE  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  about  2  ft.  2  in.  in  height,  is  readr 
for  presentation  to  schools,  on  the  condition  stated  in  page  15.  A 
larger  figure,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  in  preparation  by  a  talented 
Catholic  artist'." 

And  of  the  intent  with  which  the  introduction  of  this  most 
obnoxious  feature  of  the  Bomish  system  into  the  schools  is  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  the  following  remarkable  account 
is  given  by  the  Committee : — 

**  The  Committee  have  undertaken  to  present  erery  school  aided  by 
them,  and  placed  by  its  managers  under  the  patronage  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  with  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Madonna.  This  image  has  been 
universally  admired,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  increase  the  devotional 
element  in  the  schools  which  have  applied  for  it.  At  a  time  when  oar 
schools  are  newly  admitted  to  privileges  shared  alike  by  professors  of 
various  religions,  it  is  right  openly  to  avow  that  Catholics,  while  they 
cherish  love  towards  all  men,  yet  can  never  in  the  education  of  their 
children  abandon  or  conceal  the  distinctive  truths  of  thefaiik.  Of  this 
determination  the  Commil lee's  Madonna  is  a  very  appropriate  symbol. 
Aided  or  unaided  by  earthly  governments,  Catholics  will  not  shrink 
from  avowing  their  confidence  in  the  help  of  the  Queen  of  Saints  V 

With  this  determination,  to  give  a  distinctively  popish  character 
to  their  scliools,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  do  not,  however,  confine 
their  views  to  the  children  of  the  poor  of  their  own  communion. 
To  make  provision  for  them  is,  mdeed,  the  primary,  and  the 
ostensible  object ;  we  are  told  that  ^'  within  twenty  years  from 
the  present  timo,*^  the  Committee  expect  ^^  every  mission  in  Eng- 
land" to  be  ''  provided  with  that  essential  element  in  the  success 
of  all  missionary  labours,  a  good  school*;'*^  and  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  purpose  the  Committee  intimate  that  they  intend  to 
"  ask  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  not  barely  for  a  Jusi  prO' 
portion  of  the  grant  for  1848,  but  for  a  sum  of  money  propor- 
tionate to  existing  wants,  and  compensatory  of  previous  ierongs\^ 
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The  sums  taken  from  the  British  treasury  are  thus  to  be  con* 
sidcred  in  the  familiar  light  of  ^^nstalments^^  of  an  enormous 
debt  alleged  to  be  owing  from  Great  Britain  to  popery ;  and  in 
return  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  the  whole  country  the  blessing, 
such  as  it  is,  of  popish  education. 

*'  Catholics  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  most  populous 
places —it  might  almost  be  said,  all  the  lower  orders  who  profess  any 
religion  whatever — are  Catholics;  and  education,  as  it  spreads  among 
the  poor,  will  confer  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  upon  thousands 
now  so  grievously  neglected,  and  in  blessing  them  will  elevate  and 
strengthen  all  united  with  them  in  the  same  holy  faith.  Nor  will  our 
own  poor  alone,  though  we  are  bound  to  consider  them  in  the  first 
place,  be  the  gainers.  It  is  now  commonly  allowed,  even  by  persons 
whose  opinions  force  them  to  explain  away  the  fact,  that  the  Catliolic 
religion  alone  is  qualifed  to  influence  the  masses.  What  these  masses 
now  are,  it  is  beside  the  purpose  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  education  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  one  or  all  of  the  many 
devices  which  have  been  tried,  or  may  be  tried,  can,  and,  as  far  as  that 
education  is  diffused,  will,  convert  these  masses  into  useful  citizens, 
loyal  subjects,  and  good  men '." 

On  this  subject  the  address  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  of 
March,  1848,  already  referred  to,  is  particularly  eloquent,  forti- 
fied as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  bro* 
ther  of  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  passage, 
though  somewhat  lengthy,  is  too  instructive,  as  to  the  opinions 
and  views  entertainea  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  omitted  or  cur* 
tailed : — 

'*  The  one  great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  our  beloved  country  is 
neglect  of  the  poor  children.  Persons,  whose  position  gives  authority 
to  their  opinion  on  such  a  point,  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  through 
want  of  means  of  educating  her  children,  the  Church  loses  as  many 
souls  as  she  gains  by  the  conversion  of  adults.  Will  Catholics  for 
another  year  tolerate  a  state  of  affairs  so  heartrending,  so  awful? 
When  the  facts  are  set  before  them,  can  they  tolerate  it?  Can  they 
allow  that  glorious  event,  for  which  they  daily  pray  with  such  ardour, 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  rather  than  contribute  abundantly,  one 
and  all,  according  to  their  means,  towards  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  educational  institutions  calculated  to  confer  countless  blessings, 
now  and  hereafter,  upon  themselves,  their  children,  and  their  country  ? 
Surely,  as  Christians,  they  can  give  but  one  reply.  They  will  do  their 
duty  liberally. 

*'  But  as  Englishmen,  they  are  no  less  bound  to  extend  in  every 
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dhreetion  the  opportunities  of  ohtainmg  a  CatkolMC  edmeaiUm.     For  is 

not  the  state  of  the  country  generally,  and  of  Ike  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  particular,  viewed  by  every  thinking  man  with  horror  for  the 
present,  and  with  alarm  for  the  future  ?  And  is  it  not  confessed  by 
intelligent  Protestants,  that  the  Catholic  Church  aione  can  influence 
the  masses  of  the  poor  ?  Mr.  J.  Kay,  travelling  Bachelor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  brother  to  the  able  secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education^  in  his  work  on  The  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Europe,  published  in  1846,  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*  *  And  yet  what  are  we  doing?  Behold  us,  in  I8469  with  one  of 
the  most  demoralised  and  worst  educated  people  in  Europe ;  with  the 
greatest  accumulated  masses  in  the  world ;  with  one  of  the  most  ra- 
pidly increasing  populations  in  the  world :  hehold  us,  I  say,  in  1846, 
developing  our  productive  powers  still  further*  giving  the  most  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  our  manufactures  and  our  population — ^resolved 
to  turn  the  north  into  one  vast  city — to  collect  there  the  labourers  of 
the  world,  and  to  leave  them  wholly  without  a  religion !  Not  only  are 
we  fearfully  careless  of  the  best  interests  of  onr  brethren ;  not  only  are 
we  acting  as  if  we  were  ourselves  convinced  that  our  religion  was  a  lie; 
but  we  are  blind,  cursedly  blind,  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  com- 
monwealth.   Why  the  very  heathens  would  have  laughed  our  policy 

to  scorn The  contrast  between  the  religious  character  of  the 

people  in  populous  districts  of  our  own  country,  and  in  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is 
almost  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  In  Lanca* 
shire  I  have  attended  many  of  our  churches,  and  of  the  chapels  of 
the  Dissenters,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  out  where  the  operatives 
worshipped ;  but  my  search  was  vain,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  speak 
quite  within  limits  when  I  say,  that  of  the  poor  operatives  themselves, 
not  one  in  every  hundred  now  attends  either  church  or  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Episcopal  Church  or  to  the  orthodox  Dissenters.  Their 
ordinary  custom  is  to  spend  one-half  of  the  Sunday  in  bed,  resting 
after  the  toils  of  the  week,  whilst  their  evenings  are  spent  in  alehouses, 
listening  to  seditious  conversations,  and  reading  together  exciting  papers 
of  revolutionary  and  infidel  principles ;  whilst  in  the  countries  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  I  do  honestly  declare,  notwithstanding  that  I  deplore 
the  errors  of  their  religion,  that  the  religious  and  reverential  character 

of  the  poor  was  most  striking  and  most  delightful I  do  not 

mean  to  say  that  Protestantism  is  inconsistent  with  order;  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  yet  forced  to  believe  that ;  but  I  do  believe,  and  all  Pro- 
testant countries  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  that  Protestantism  with  an 
uneducated  people  is  decidedly  inconsistent  nith  social  tranquillity. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  none  but  the  lowest  forms  of  Protestantism  will 
ever  affect  an  ignorant  multitude,  but  that  Catholicism  is  particularly 
designed  for  such  a  multitude ;  and  what  I  do  wish  is,  that  if  we  may 
not  have  an  educational  system,  whereby  to  fit  our  people  for  the  re- 
ception of  Protestantism,  that  we  might  again  Iiave  Roman  Catholicism 
for  the  people ;  believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  that  the 
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people  should  be  superstitionsly  religious,  than  that  they  should  bei 
as  at  present,  ignorant,  sensual,  and  revolutionary  infidels.  •  •  •  I  re- 
peat  again,  that  the  people  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this  king- 
dom have  no  religion.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  if  they  are  so  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  only  for  the  reception 
of  a  corrupted  and  corrupting  phasis  of  it ;  and  we  have  taken  from 
them  the  only  religion  capable  of  influencing  them  in  their  present 
state.' 

*'  It  is  thus  that  a  Protestant  addresses  Protestants.  And  shall  we 
Catholics,  who  know  that  ours  is  the  only  religion  which  is  suited  not 
merely  to  an  ignorant  multitude,  but  to  the  wants  of  all  mankind,  of 
all  ages,  ranks,  and  nations ;  shall  we  be  wanting  in  our  exertions  to 
restore  to  our  countrymen  what  has  been  taken  from  them?  This 
boon  we  shall  give  them  most  easily,  most  thoroughly,  by  means  of 
education*." 

Nothing  short  of  the  conversion  of  England  to  the  Bomish 
'^  faith ''^  will  satisfy  the  ambitious  projectors  of  this  education 
movement,  which  is  to  work  wonders  by  means  of  images  of  the 
Madonna,  and  of  the  chanting  of  the  mass;  and,  lest  any  of  our 
readers  should  be  incredulous  as  to  the  rapid  success  anticipated 
from  the  appliances  which  the  educational  system  of  the  '^  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee  **'  will  bring  to  b^'  upon  the  untutored 
multitudes  in  our  land,  we  subjoin  a  most  edifying  description  of 
the  success  of  the  Popish  Gospel  in  New  Zealand  and  m  Aus- 
tralia, which,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  The  CcUholic  School  by  the 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  district,  is  held  up  as  a  pattern 
of  what  we  may  expect  to  see  in  England : — 

"  In  the  year  1840  I  assisted  at  a  Mass  for  catechumens  in  New 
Zealand.  Having  but  recently  been  cannibals,  these  dusky  children  of 
mere  fallen  nature  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  that  same 
Last  Supper  of  love  and  sacrifice  which  we  have  above  recorded,  and  at 
which  they  now  assisted,  nor  would  they  be  until  near  the  end  of  their 
long  course  of  preparation  and  instruction.  All  they  knew  was,  that  it 
was  the  highest  and  divinest  mode  of  worship  and  prayer.  Led  by 
another  priest,  they  '  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  God,'  whilst  Christ 
himself  unknown  to  them,  was  sacrificed  before  them*  And  how  their 
singing  did  thrill  through  us  strangers  I  So  intent  was  their  attention, 
their  look  so  fixed  and  elevated,  so  energetic  and  piercing  their  firm  and 
powerful  voices  ;  so  possessed  of  their  nature  seemed  the  work  they 
were  about.  Singing  has  in  all  times  been  the  great  coadjutor  of  the. 
missionary.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Sydney  had  at  one  time,  and 
probably  may  still  have,  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
singing  in  the  free- schools  of  his  metropolitan  city.  I  have  seen  nearly 
a  thousand  young  girls,  in  white  garments,  kneeling  in  concentric 

^  Report,  pp.  64,  55.    ' 
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circles  round  the  steps  of  the  high  altar  of  his  cathedral  church,  singing 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  after  a  great  act  of  religion.  Those  who  saw 
the  recollection  and  the  evident  fervour,  and  who  heard  the  multitudi- 
nous harmony  of  that  young  virgin  chorus,  as  they  chanted  to  the  Lamb 
upon  that  altar  slain,  declared  that  this  spectacle  could  not  he  realized 
by  any  description  to  those  who  had  not  witnessed  it.  And  one  said 
thoughtfully  to  me,  '  What  a  hope  for  this  land,  to  see  the  future 
mothers  of  its  people  trained  in  this  way  !*  We  have  not  yet  ftitneised 
such   scenes  in    England,  and   yet  we  have   much  better   means  for 


realizing  them 


5  »» 


Fired  by  such  a  prospect  as  this,  we  can  hardly  feel  suqmsed 
at  the  climax  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Poor- School  Goui- 
mittee  concludes  its  address  of  March,  1848: — 

**  Never  was  a  grander  cause ;  never  a  better  opportunity.  The 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  will  not  mar  the  one,  nor  neglect  the  other. 
They  will  neither  disgrace  their  faith,  nor  turn  away  from  the  poor. 
Placed  under  the  special  patronage  of  our  Blessed  Lady^  and  led  by 
their  bishops^  they  will  act  promptly,  unitedly,  generously,  decisively ; 
and  they  will  succeed  •." 

It  will  no  doubt  occur  to  our  readers  to  ask,  whether  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  and  the  "  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  *"  may 
not  have  reckoned  without  their  host ;  and  not  a  few  probably 
will  view  with  feelings  of  contempt,  rather  than  of  apprehension, 
this  scheme  for  Romanizing  England  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  Though  not  disposed  to  raise  a  cry  of 
alarm  on  the  subject,  and  confident  that  if  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  land  be  but  permitted  to  put  forth  her  ener- 
gies with  that  efficiency  which  the  great  body  of  her  clergy  are 
longing  to  impart  to  her,  the  devices  of  the  Popish  faction  will 
come  utterly  to  nought,  we  cannot  but  call  to  mind  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  judicial  blindness,  "  the  strong  delusion,^  even  to 
"  believing  in  a  lie."  Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
startling  symptoms  of  that  "  strong  delusion  ^  are  perceptible  in 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  practically  the  power  to  determine 
what  degree  of  countenance  and  support  sliall  be  given  to  the 
machinations  of  Popery  by  the  State,  out  of  the  funds,  and  in  the 
name,  of  the  nation.  To  tliat  conduct,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
documents  before  us,  we  shall  therefore  now,  in  conclusion,  turn 
our  attention. 

The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  language  held  on  the  subject 
by  the  Popish  bishops  and  their  Poor-School  Committee,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  relation  to  the 

'  Catholic  School,  No.  V.  pp.  69, 70.  «  Report,  p.  6tf. 
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Committee  of  Council :  not  that  of  humble  suitors  for  the  bounty 
of  the  State  on  such  terms  as  the  State  may  see  fit  to  impose* 
(which  is  the  position  assigned  to  the  Established  Church  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  and  its  partisans,)  but  that  of  arrogant 
claimants  upon  the  public  Exchequer,  peremptorily  demanding  aid 
on  such  terms  as  they  themselves  deem  proper  to  dictate.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Romanists,  constantly,  advisedly,  reiterated  and 
obtruded  upon  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  from  these  terms 
there  is  to  be  no  abatement  made,  no  compromise  of  the  essen- 
'  tially  Popish  character  of  the  whole  work,  no  toleration  of  State 
interference  with  that  character.  The  system  proposed  for  this 
country  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  mis-called  '^NationaP^ 
System  in  Ireland:  "the  English  and  Irish  systems,"  we  are 
told,  are  "  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder'.**^  It  is  not  a  combined 
plan  of  education,  in  which  the  Bomish  hierarchy  are  to  act  con- 
currently with  the  State  for  a  common  purpose,  that  is  contem- 
plated ;  the  avowed  object  is  to  "  render  available  to  Catholic 
purposes  the  parliamentary  grant  for  education'."  A  determi- 
nation is  expressed  by  the  Poor-School  Committee  to  "  forego 
every  advantage,  rather  than  endanger  the  religious  character 
of  their  schools  ; "  and  this  determination,  together  with  "  the 
growing  importance  and  the  vast  numbers  of  the  British  Catholic 
body,"  and  "  the  jealousy  of  undue  State  interference  which  is 
common  to  every  class  of  religionists  throughout  the  country,'' 
are  calculated  upon  as  so  many  "  guarantees  that  Oovemmeni 
will  not  venture,  or,  if  the  attempt  be  made,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  tamper  with  the  freedom  of  education'." 

The  principal  plea  relied  on  by  the  Romish  party  in  support  of 
their  claims,  is  to  represent  the  refusal  of  State  assistance  for  the 

5romotion  of  Popish  education  as  an  injustice  and  a  grievance. 
*hus  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  at  York,  to 
whose  proceedings  we  have  already  adverted,  the  following 
language  occurs: — 

"  That  this  meeting,  repeating  most  emphatically  its  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  to  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  by  being  hitherto  solely 
excluded  from  the  parliamentary  grant  for  education,  voted  from  funds 
to  which  they  equally  with  others  have  contributed,  calls  upon  her 
Majesty's  ministers  to  redeem  tlie  pledge  given  in  the  last  parliament 
of  a  tardy  act  of  justice,  by  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
Catholics  to  their  full  share  of  any  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for 
education  \" 

Nor  is  this  outcry  confined  to  the  complsunt  of  non-participation, 

'  Catholic  School,  No.  VI.  p.  86.  •  Report,  p.  46. 

•  Report,  p.  13.  •  Report,  p.  46. 
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hitherto,  in  the  parliamentary  education  grant.  It  ia  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  indicative  of  the  designs  and  hop^  of  the  Romanists, 
at  this  time,  that  in  the  ^^  Joint  Pastoral  in  which  they  order 
collections  to  be  made  for  meeting  by  grants  from  their  owu 
body  the  proffered  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  resort  to  the  same  charges  of  spoliation  which 
in  Ireland  preceded  the  attacks  upon  the  property  of  the 
national  establishment.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
real  scope  and  tendency  of  such  a  statement  as  the  following,  put 
fortli  at  the  present  moment  in  connexion  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  for  pecuniary  contributiona,  and  with  a 
boastful  announcement  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Council : — 

"  We  beg  to  remind  you  that  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  roost 
dangerous  persecutions  the  Church  of  God  ever  sustained,  was  that 
which  was  devised  by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.     He  thought  it  was 
impossible   to  destroy  the  Catholic  religion  so  long  as  her  members 
were  well  educated,  and  so  long  as  the  Church  could  array  in  her  defence 
her  Gregories  and  her  Basils.     Hence  this  persecutor  framed  a  decree, 
unexampled  before  his  time  in  the  annals  of  tyranny,  which,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  forbade  all  Christians,  or  Galileans — as  he  impiously 
called  them — to  attend  the  schools  of  grammar,  &c.      The  insidious 
scheme  of  the  apostate  Julian  was  again  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Eiixa- 
beth,  in  order  to  decatholicise  this  our  native  country.     The  noble  and 
well-endowed  universities  and  public  schools,  erected  and  endowed  by 
our  Catholic  ancestors,  were  then  seized  upon,  and  rigorously  closed 
against  all  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith.   Nor  was  this  seyere  privation 
deemed  sufRcient.     Catholics  were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties, 
either  to  provide  an  education  for  their  children  at  home,  or  procure  it 
for  them  in  foreign  lands.     It  was  then  enacted,  that  if  any  Catholic 
should  keep  or  maintain  a  schoolmaster,  he  should  forfeit    10/.  per 
month,  and  the  schoolmaster  should  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  year ; 
that  Catholics  directly  or  indirectly  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
Catholic  seminaries  beyond  the  seas,  should  forfeit  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions, and  be  consigned  to  prison  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ; 
and  that  no  Catholic  should  send  his  child  for  education  beyond  the 
sea,  without  special  license,  under  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  such  offence. — Hde  Statutes,  23  &  27  of  Elizabeth, 

**  Dearly  beloved  brethren  and  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Empire  have  great  reason  to  lift  up  their  hearts  in  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  is  the  Ruler  of  kingdoms  and  of  empires,  and  to  thank 
Him  that  this  cruel  persecuting  state  of  things  no  longer  endures  and 
disgraces  our  land.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  our  holy  religion  is  once 
more  spreadin,(<  its  branches  over  this  kingdom — that  many  and  illus- 
trious converts  have  lately  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
that  many  new  chapels  have  in  all  directions  been  lately  erected,  and 
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that  many  of  the  old  established  coDgregatioDs  have  doubled  their 
numbers.  Seeing  with  gratitude  our  holy  religion  progressing,  released 
as  we  now  are  from  the  oppression  of  the  penal  code,  and  placed  now 
on  a  level  with  our  fellow-countrymen,  it  behoves  us  to  attend  to  the 
striking  change  in  our  position.  One  of  the  first  moving  appeals  made 
to  us  is  from  our  poorest  brethren  in  behalf  of  their  uneducated  children. 
The  munificent  endowments  provided  by  our  Catholic  ancestors  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  were  seized  by  the  civil  power  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  transferred  to  a  hitherto  unknown  system 
of  Christianity  for  which  they  were  not  designed.  We  cannot  derive 
assistance  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  from  these  ancient 
Catholic  endowments ;  and  we  have  no  resource  but  feelingly  and 
emphatically  to  appeal  to  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren  and  children  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Catholics  of  England,  for  the  means  to  enable  us  to 
give  a  good  and  religious  education  to  the  children  of  our  poorest 
brethren  *."   . 

In  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone  here  taken  by  the  popish 
bishops,  the  Poor-School  Committee,  in  one  of  their  manifestoes 
put  forth  in  their  own  periodical,  are  lavish  in  their  praises  of 
the  "Catholic  body''  for  having  so  kindly forffiven  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  Protestants,  and  so  readily  condescended,  in  token  of 
their  forgiveness,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered  by  the 
Committee  of  Council : — 

**  Considering  the  treatment  which  British  Catholics  have  received 
from  the  Protestant  majority,  considering  the  suspicions  and  jealousy 
naturally  arising  from  such  treatment,  our  clergy  and  the  other  mana- 
gers of  our  schools  have  done  themselves  the  highest  credit  by  their 
alacrity  in  demanding — not  for  themselves,  for  that  were  poor  praise, 
but  for  the  children  of  their  poor  parishioners — those  educational  ad- 
vantages which  the  State  has  at  length  thrown  open  to  them.  We  own 
to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  this  behaviour, — proving,  as  it  does,  both  our 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  our  willingness  to  be  blind  to  the  tn- 
justice  and  persecution  of  the  past,  provided  that  fair  treatment  be 
henceforward  accorded  to  us  *•" 

The  great  point  for  which  at  present  the  Bomanists  are  con- 
tending, is  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  their  claim; 
feeling  certain  that  if  this  be  once  conceded,  they  will,  by  dint  of 
craftiness  and  pei-severance,  in  due  time  get  all  they  want.  The 
Vicars  Apostolic  loudly  declare  that  they  "  calculate  on  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  building  their  schools,  and  on  annual  grants 
for  maintaining  efficient  masters,  tmthout  any  oMempt  at  State 

a  Report,  pp.  31,  32.  ^  Catholic  School,  No.  VI.  p.  86. 
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interference  with  tlmr  spiritual  independence^;'^  they  announce 
that  this  assistance  has  been  "  offered''''  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment^; and  they  record  their  determination  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance so  offered  only  on  their  own  terms,  in  an  official  letter, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  "  Catholic  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee/" as  their  organ  of  communication  with  the  Government  :— 

''  Wc  recognise  your  committee  as  the  organ  sanctioned  by  us  of 
communication  with  the  Government ;  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  your  committee,  in  your  communications  and  negotiations  with 
Government,  for  any  Government  grants,  will  be  fully  aware  of  our 
determination  not  to  yield  to  the  ministen  of  the  day  any  portion^  how- 
ever sviall,  either  of  our  ecclesiastical  liberty,  or  of  our  episcopal  control 
over  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  members  of  our 
flock  •." 

Nor  are  these  demonstrations  confined  to  their  own  communion. 
In  their  address  of  September  27th,  1847,  the  Vicars  Apostolic 
say  that  ''  they  desire  to  have  intimated  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  they  approve  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  as  their 
organ  of  communication  on  the  subject  of  education';^  and 
although  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  they  gave  effect  to 
this  "desire,''^  the  result  is  announced  in  the  Report  recently  issued 
by  the  committee,  in  which  they  distinctly  state  that  they  are 
"  recognised  as  the  official  organ  of  communication'"  by  the  Govern- 
ment^.  That  there  was  no  backwardness  in  this  recognition, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  long  before  Parliament  and  the  public 
had  any  official  knowledge,  indeed  any  knowledge  whatever,  of 
the  Minute  by  which  the  Committee  of  Uouncil  "unostentatiously" 
established  the  principle  of  giving  State  support  to  Popish  educa- 
tion, the  secretar}^  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  ''  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee"  were  encaged  in  active* 
correspondence.  The  minute  in  question,  which  aid  not  see  the 
light  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  session  of  1848  ^  was  concocted 
at  the  Council- office  on  the  18th  of  December,  1847;  and  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1 848,  we  find  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  answering  certain  queries  put  to  him,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  29*th,  by  the  secretary  of  the  "  Catholic  Poor-School 
Committee,"  whom,  in  his  eagerness  to  do  honour  to  his  Popish 
correspondent,  he  dubs  "  Reverend,"  though,  as  Mr.  Scott  Nas- 

<  Report,  pp.  42, 43.  »  Report,  p.  44.  •  Report,  p.  33. 

'  Report,  pp.  29,  30.  •  Report,  p.  7. 

»  The  Blue  Book  which  contains  it,  bears  no  date  ;  as  far  as  we  hare  been  able 
to  ascertain,  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  August,  1848,  immediatelT 
before  the  vote  for  the  annual  education  grant. 
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myth  Stokes  informs  him  in  his  reply,  "a  simple  layman.**'  One 
of  these  inquiries,  as  appears  from  the  answer,  was  a  modest 
request  that  their  lordships  of  the  Council-office  should  "  anti- 
cipate the  decision  of  Parliament  upon  their  lordships'*  minute 
relating  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  *.'  To  this  request,  indeed, 
their  lordships  felt  it  impossible  to  accede;  still  a  point  was  gained 
on  the  part  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  by  the  very  fact  of 
having  opened  an  official  communication ;  and  a  further  letter 
was  sent  on  the  7th  of  March,  asking  their  lordships  to  accord  at 
least  "  the  advantage  of  priority"'  to  applications  made  to  them 
from  Roman  Catholic  schools  before  the  minute  had  been  laid 
before  Parliament.  Once  more  their  lordships  felt  themselves 
constrained  to  declare  their  inability  to  comply ;  and,  somewhat 
alarmed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  readiness  of  their  new  friends  to 
let  Protestant  bygones  be  bygones,  they  instructed  their  secretary 
to  "  guard  himself  from  the  possibility  of  misconstruction''  by  an 
express  protest  against  the  assumption  ''  that  by  continuing  the 
correspondence  he  in  any  degree  presumed  to  anticipate  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons  *."  Still  the  correspondence  con- 
tinued, and  another  curious  specimen  of  Popish  modesty  reached 
the  Council-office  on  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  secretary  of  the 
"  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee"  inquired : 

"  How  far  the  probahilily  of  a  grant  towards  building  a  school,  aug- 
menting the  teacher's  salary,  or  apprenticing  pupil  teachers,  would  be 
imperilled  by  the  erection  or  employment  of  a  room  above  the  school 
as  a  place  of  public  norshipf  or  by  the  erection  or  employment  for  the 
same  purpose  of  a  room  adjoining  the  schoolroom,  and  separated  from 
it  hij  a  movable  partition  *?** 

The  secretary  of  the  Council-office,  finding  the  scaling-ladders 
thus  applied  to  his  citadel,  defended  himself  adroitly  by  enclosing 
one  ol  those  convenient  documents  which  constitute  the  chief 
ammunition  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  wit, 
an  "  explanatory  letter,"  in  which  the  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution,  however,  which  was  observed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  "  Catholic  Poor- 
School  Committee"  made  a  public  announcement  of  their  expecta- 
tions as  early  as  March,  1848 : 

"  The  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  have  reason  to  anticipate  that 
Her  Majesty's  ministers,  in  applying  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  vote  of  money  for  educational  purposes  during  the  current  year,  will 
no  longer  propose  to  exclude  Catholics,  on  account  of  their  religioot 

>  Catholic  School,  No.  I.  p.  8.  >  Ibid.  p.  9.  *  Ibid. 
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from  the  benefits  of  the  grant ;  and  they  feel  deeply  anxious  that  the 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  should  exert  their  beat  endeavours  to  prepare 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  to  secure  for  their  poorer  brethren 
that  share  in  the  national  bounty  to  which  their  numbers  and  necessitiei 
justly  entitle  them. 

*Mt  has  been  computed  that  one -fifteenth  part  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Recent 
circumstances,  demonstrating  with  a  daily  increasing  force  the  frightfal 
want  of  a  sound  training  in  the  labouring  classes,  forbid  the  supposition 
that  ministers  will  seek  in  1848  a  smaller  vote  for  education  than  the? 
obtained  in  1847.  Rumour  increases  the  amount,  and  alleges,  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  that  in  the  present  year  the  premier  will  a&k 
for  a  vote  of  150,000/.  for  the  encouragement  of  educational  efforts. 
Of  this  sum,  then,  Catholics  may  fairly  look  to  obtain  one^fifteenth 
part,  namely  10,000/.  towards  building  and  supporting  schools^." 

The  fulfilment  of  this  expectation  took  place  ^^  within  the  oetau 
of  th^  Assumptions^''  a  date  specifically  noted,  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  impress  Roman  Catholics  with  the  belief  that  the  par- 
liamentary  education  vote  having  passed  during  the  period  of  the 
chief  festival  of  the  Virgin,  was  come  to  under  the  influence  of 
their  patroness,  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven.'^  The  account  given  in 
the  Report  before  us,  of  the  overtures  made  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics by  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  highly  characteristic,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest.  After  reciting  the  minute  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  of  December  18th,  184;  7*,  the  report  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  thus  proceeds  : — 

*^  Nothing  can  be  more  straightforward  and  intelligible  than  these 
terms  of  Government  aid  to  Catholic  schools.  The  Catholic  Poor- 
School  Committee  appointed  by  the  bishops  for  this  very  purpose,  with 
others,  is  recognised  as  the  official  organ  of  communication.  Such  of 
our  schools  as  receive  aid  will  be  open  to  inspection  like  the  schools  of 
all  other  religions ;  but  the  inspectors  cannot  be  appointed  without  the 

*  Report,  p.  62. 

^  Wo  gave  this  Minute  in  our  last  number  (p.  134),  but  for  the  conTenienee  of 
our  readers  wo  repeat  it  here  : — 

*'  ] .  That  the  Homnn  Catliolic  Poor-School  Committee  be  the  ordinary  ohannel 
of  such  general  inijuiries  as  may  be  desirable^  as  to  any  school  applying  for  aid  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  School. 

"  2.  That  Roman  Catholic  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant  be 
open  to  inspection,  but  that  tiio  inspectors  shall  report  respecting  the  secular 
instruction  only. 

'^  3.  That  the  inspectors  of  such  schools  be  not  appointed  without  the  previoaa 
concurrence  of  the  lioman  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 

*'  4.  That  no  gratuity,  stipend,  or  augmentation  of  salary,  be  awarded  to  school- 
masters or  assistant-teachers  who  arc  in  holy  orders,  but  that  their  lordships  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  tcaiaing  schools,  and 
of  model  schools  connected  therewith." 
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concurrence  of  the  Poor*Schoo1  Committee,  neither  can  they  report 
upon  the  religious  instruction. 

**  Priests  teaching  schools,  if  any  such  there  should  at  any  time  he, 
cannot  receive  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  heing  in  this  respect 
in  the  same  situation  as  Protestant  ministers  of  all  persuasions ;  hut  an 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Superior  of  a  normal  school. 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  the  exclusion  from  participation 
in  the  advantages  of  the  grant  extends  to  schoolmasters  and  assistant- 
teachers  who  are  in  holy  orders,  and  to  them  alone.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  minute  against  religious  tectchert  not  in  holy  orders. 

'*  The  minute  containing  the  above  provisions  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  the  course  of  the  session  of  1848,  and  within  the  octave  of 
the  /Assumption  in  that  year  it  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  vote  of 
1 25,000/.  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Oreat  Britain.  Thus,  at 
length,  after  years  of  unjust  exclusion,  Catholics  were,  in  the  autumn  of 
1 848,  admitted  to  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  national  education 
grant. 

"  Shortly  after  the  Catholic  minute  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  way 
recorded,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  requested  Mr.  Langdale,  the  chairman  of  the 
Catholic  Poor-School  Committee,  to  meet  him  at  the  Council-office. 
This  interview  was  held  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Government  grants  were  then 
communicated  to  the  chairman,  who,  at  the  time,  took  a  written  memo- 
randum of  them,  of  which  copies  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  the 
bishops  and  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee. 
This  important  document,  which,  it  should  be  premised,  refers  solely  to 
building  grants,  runs  as  follows  :-^ 

** '  1.  In  cases  of  leasehold  property,  either  a  bond  will  be  required 
from  the  promoters  of  the  school,  or  a  clause  inserted  in  the  lease,  that, 
in  case  of  forfeiture  of  the  lease  by  breach  of  covenants,  repayment  be 
secured  of  the  grant  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

'*  *  2.  Legal  trustees  must  be  appointed  with  powers  of  renewal  in 
case  of  death. 

'* '  3.  Local  management  of  the  school  to  be  in  a  committee  composed 
partly  of  clerical  and  partly  of  lay  members,  whose  authority  will  be 
limited  to  strictly  secular  education.  Religious  instruction,  or  where 
partly  of  a  religious  character,  as  in  questions  of  historical  controversy  f 
the  clerical  members  to  be  the  sole  authority.  In  cases  of  questions 
arising  of  a  religious  character,  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  district.  In  questions  purely  secular,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  will  appoint  as  his  arbitrator  an  inspector  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  district  will  appoint  his  arbitra- 
tor, and  these  will  have  power  to  appoint  a  third  ^ 

*' '  The  Government  object  is  of  a  civil  character ;  for  this  reason 

"It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  arbitrators  must  be  Catholics.     [Note  of 
Report.] 
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they  insist  on  a  mixture  of  laymeo,  to  see  their  views,  namely,  ciril 
instruction,  fairly  carried  out  ^Z  " 

By  this  communication  the  vexata  quoestio  of  management  clauses 
was  raised  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  "  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee,"*'  but  under  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  which  have  led  to  such  grave  and  protracted  discus- 
sions in  the  case  of  the  National  Church.  For  considering  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  ecclesiastical  control  is  secured  over  all 
local  committees,  as  well  as  over  the  Central  Committee, — the 
demi-ecclesiastical  staff  of  teachers,  inevitably  subject  to  that 
control,  by  which  the  schools  will  be  conducted, — and  the  wide 
construction  put  upon  the  words  "  religious  instruction,''  inclndini; 
all  that  is  "  partly  of  a  religious  character,''  and  excluding  only 
that  which  is  ^^  strictly^  and  ^^ purely^  secular, — it  is  not  likely 
that  the  effectual  control  of  bishops  and  priests  over  the  schools 
will  be  affected  by  any  provisions  that  might  be  inserted  in  the 
management  clauses.  The  Romish  bishops  have  taken  care,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  interference  inconsistent 
with  their  views  and  intentions  shall  be  excluded,  by  taking  the 
framing  of  the  management  clauses  into  their  own  hands,  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

''  After  due  deliberation,*'  the  Report  continues,  ''  as  soon  as  the  assent 
of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  of  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Poor- School  Com* 
mittee  had  been  expressed,  the  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
intimated  to  the  Committee  of  Council  his  acquiescence  in  the  general 
p}tncipUs  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  subject  to  such 
arrangement  of  details  as  nould  he  satisfactory  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Authorities  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  only  now  remained  to  embody  the 
retj^ulutiuns  of  Government  aid,  thus  recognised,  in  a  model  trust  deed, 
applicable  generally  to  Catholic  schools  built  with  aid  from  the  parlia- 
mentary grant.  In  preparing:  such  a  deed,  the  point  of  principal  difficalty 
lay  in  the  clause  providing  for  the  future  management  of  the  school ;  and 
the  Chairman  found  it  desirable  to  request  an  interview  with  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  Subsequently,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
solicitors,  the  Messrs.  Harting,  the  Committee  succeeded  in  drawing  up 
a  Management  Clause^  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  bishops^  and 
has  now  been  presented  for  acceptance  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  result  will  be  made  known  to  the  Catholic  public  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Until  this  question  is  definitively  arranged, 
no  building  grants  will  be  made  to  Catholic  schools*." 

And  in  the  May  number  of  The  Catholic  School^  an  intima* 
tion  is  given  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  a  management 
clause  bo  agreed  to,  which  should,  in  the  slightest  degree,  trench 

1  Report,  pp.  7 — 9.  •  Report,  p.  9. 
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upon  the  jealously-guarded  hierarchical  government  of  the  Bomish 
church. 

"  It  must  be  frankly  stated  at  the  outset,  that  not  one  shilling  of  the 
public  money  has  yet  been  granted  towards  the  building  of  a  Catholic 
school-house.  For  this  there  are  excellent  reasons.  In  making  build- 
ing grants  the  Government,  as  their  duty  is,  insist  that  schools  which 
the  country  helps  to  build  should  be  securely  settled  in  trust  for 
educational  purposes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  the 
land  by  the  enrolment  of  the  trust-deed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery* 
Now  this  requirement,  though  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable,  yet  involves 
details  which  need  mature  deliberation.  These  details  are  before  the 
Vicars  Apostolic^  with  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement* 
Meantime  we  are  sure  of  the  acquiescence  of  our  readers  when  we  say, 
that  it  is  far  better  to  suffer  a  delay  of  twelve  months  in  this  matter 
than  to  accept  objectionable  terms.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  we  are 
certain  the  British  Catholic  body  will  go  with  us.  Better  will  it  be — far 
better — to  decline  Government  building  grants  now,  and  for  all  future 
time,  rather  than  sanction,  in  one  Catholic  school,  any  arrangements 
which  shall  even  seem  to  interfere  with  the  authority  which  the  priest 
does  now,  and  we  trust  ever  will,  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the  religious 
teaching  and  every  question  connected  with  it ' ." 

Precisely  the  same  language  is  held  by  the  organ  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  with  regard  to  normal  schools.  After  describ- 
ing at  length  the  sort  of  institution  in  >vhich  it  is  proposed  that 
Soman  Catholic  schoolmasters  should  pass  their  ^^  noviciate,^^  the 
question  is  asked  and  answered  : — 

"  Will  the  Government  render  assistance  ?  We  trust  it  will.  We 
hope  to  experience  as  liberal  treatment  as  has  been  shown  to  the 
National  School  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
But  if  not,  if  the  lingering  remains  of  an  antiquated  prejudice,  if  a  mis- 
understanding of  our  use  of  the  term  *  religious,*  if  the  idle  or  malicious 
tales  of  credulous  or  designing  men  should  operate  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  pause  ere  it  promise  aid  to  our  normal  school :  what  then  ? 
Then,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  excellence  of  our  plans ;  trusting,  as 
we  do,  in  the  judgment  of  our  bishops,  and  confident  of  the  cordial  co« 
operation  of  the  Catholic  body,  we  will  proceed,  unaided,  to  establish  a 
religious  normal  school  from  our  own  resources*^. 

The  tone  thus  assumed  need  not  surprise  us.  The  Bomish 
bishops  know  full  well,  by  experience,  that  the  Government  are 
anxious,  at  any  cost,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  they  also  know  that  they  nave  the  power  within  their 
own  communion  of  preventing  any  one  from  accepting  Government 
aid  on  any  terms  other  than  those  which  they  snail  prescribe.     It 

»  CathoUc  School,  No.  VI,  p.  83.  »•  Ibid.  No.  III.  p.  39. 
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is  upon  this  that  they  make  their  calculations,  and  take  their 
measures  accordingly.  They  have,  as  has  already  bc^n  shown, 
prohibited  all  negotiations  with  the  Council  Office,  except  through 
their  own  Poor-School  Committee,  and  they  invite  the  immediate' 
communication  to  them  of  any  attempt  at  encroachment  which 
might  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Gouncil. 

**  If  the  promoters  and  managers  of  schools,  in  prosecuting  thei: 
claims  for  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  will  proceed  with  care  but 
without  delay,  and  will  al  once  comtnmunicate  to  the  Catholic  Poot' 
School  Committee  every  reason  for  suspicion  or  attempt  at  encroachment, 
they  will  take  the  best  means  of  securing  for  their  own  schools  the  full 
benefit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  at  the  same  time  adopt  that 
course  which  will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Catholic  body  at  laige. 
Meantime,  they  may  rest  assured  that  no  general  arrangement  will  be 
entered  into  without  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  bishops ; 
and,  since  this  is  the  case,  that  neither  will  faith  nor  morals  be  sacri- 
ficed, nor  the  religion  of  our  poor  children  be  overlooked*.** 

In  the  mean  time,  although  the  question  of  building  grants  is 
standing  over,  until  the  management  clause  can  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  considerable  use  has  already  been  made  of  the  Minute 
of  December  18,  1847,  for  the  furtherance  of  Bomish  education. 
Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  the  following  applications  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Council  Office  by  the  roor-School  Com- 
mittee : — For  aid  in  building  school-houses,  37 ;  for  normal 
schools,  2 ;  for  examination  of  teachers,  28 ;  for  pupil  teachers, 
18;  for  books  and  apparatus,  4;  for  inspection,  1;  making, 
within  little  more  than  four  months  of  the  time  when  tlie 
Committee  of  Council  considered  themselves  authorised  to  act 
upon  their  Minute,  a  total  of  90  applications,  of  which  51 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  at  once  entertained ;  and  although  uo 
statistical  accounts  are  given  in  The  Catholic  School  beyond  the 
1  st  of  January  last,  we  infer,  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  Council 
Office  in  March  of  the  present  year,  on  the  subject  of  the 
examination  of  teachers*,  that  the  tide  of  apphcations  under 
that  head  has  continued  to  flow  freely. 

In  the  course  of  the  arrangements  made  for  this  and  other 
kindred  purposes,  the  Committee  of  Council  have  given  various 
proofs  of  their  anxious  desire  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  to  satisfy  their  demands.  A  list  of  books  has  been  put 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  being  supplied  to  the  Bomish 
schools  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  which,  "  though  it  does  not  as 
yet  comprise  any  distinctly  Catholic  works,""  still  contains  the  publi- 

^  Cathollo  School,  No.  IV.  p.  54.      *  See  pp.  126, 187,  of  the  primiit  volnme. 
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cations  of  the  Irish  Commissioners,  and  others  suited  to  Boroish 
schools'.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  Committee :  it  is  proposed 
^'  to  demand  that  the  publications  of  the  Christian  Brothers  should  be 
placed  upon  the  list*  f  and  with  a  view  to  render  this  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Committee  of  Council  still  further  available  for 
their  purposes,  the  Poor-School  Committee  have  "  instituted  mea- 
sures which  they  hope  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  course  of 
Catholic  instruction  specially  adapted  for  British  Poor- Schools^  ."*' 
Another,  and  most  important  concession  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  the  abandonment,  in  the  inspection  of  their  schools, 
of  the  query  relative  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Special  notice  is  given  that 

*'  when  Catholic  schools  are  inspected,  the  managers  are  not  expected 
to  answer  the  question  regarding  the  number  of  children  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  If,  however,  the  managers  themselves  express  a 
desire  to  return  the  number  of  scholars  reading  the  Bible,  the  Inspector 
will  not  refuse  to  receive  the  information.  The  answer  in  this  case 
will,  of  course,  refer  to  the  translation  commonly  called  the  '  Douay/ 
or  to  any  other  used  in  the  school  with  the  approbation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  •." 

But  by  far  the  most  flagrant  of  all  the  evidences  of  subserviency 
to  popish  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  is  the 
selection  for  the  office  of  lloman  Catholic  Inspector  of  Schools,  of 
an  English  cler^man  who  has  renounced  his  faith,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Komish  communion.  The  Rev.  T,  W.  Marshall, 
who  to  this  day  is  not  divested  of  his  ecclesiastical  character,  nor 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  bishop  in  the  English 
Church,  is  paraded  m  the  publications  of  the  "  Catholic  Poor- 
School  Committee'"  as  "  T.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,'"  to  which  office  he  was  appointed,  with  the 
concurrence  of  tliat  Committee,  in  December,  1848^.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  who  "possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
bishops*,'"  and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  popish  education  are 
loudly  extolled. 

**  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  Mr.  Marshall  as  we  could  wish, 
and  as  he  deserves,  without  doing  violence  to  his  feelings  ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  Government  which  appointed  him,  and  to  the  Catholic  Poor- 
School  Committee  which  readily  acquiesced  in  that  appointment,  to 
declare  our  conviction  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  com- 
bination of  qualifications  requisite  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  our 
school-managers,  to  win  the  esteem  of  our  teachers,  and  to  elevate  the 


3  Catholic  School,  No.  lY.  p.  57. 
»  Report,  p.  20. 
'  Report,  p.  9. 


«  Ibid.  No.  I.  p.  6. 

<  Catholic  School,  No.  V.  p.  80. 

>  UthoUo  Sdioelf  No.  lY.  p.  55. 
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standard  of  education  in  our  poor  schools.  Now  the  talents,  the  knov- 
ledge,  and  the  tact  of  Mr.  Marshall  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
schools.  In  him  every  Catholic  school  has  an  adviser  and  a  friend, 
ever  ready  to  apply  the  results  of  a  general  experience  to  the  dis- 
entanglement of  local  difficulties ;  and  we  count  a  visit  from  the  In- 
spector to  be  not  the  lowest  of  our  gains.  At  all  events,  we  may  safelj 
value  the  advantages  of  possessing  such  an  Inspector  at  his  cost  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ;  and  this  will  be  about  1000/.  pec 
annum  ^" 

Having  no  knowlege  of  Mr.  Marshall,  beyond  the  fact  of  lib 
having  seceded  from  the  Church  to  whose  ministr}"  he  had  not 
many  yeai-s  before  sought  admission,  and  violated  all  the  solemn 
engagements  entered  into  by  him  at  his  ordination,  we  have  do 
wish  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  valuation  pat 
upon  him  by  his  new  friends.  He  may  be  worth  1000/.  y-er 
annum,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  Boman  Catholic  body,  among 
whom,  "  Catholics  bred  and  born,*"  fit  for  the  office  of  Inspector 
of  Schools  may  not  be  very  plentiful ;  and  he  may  be  worto  that 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  likewise,  as  a  standing  type  and 
symbol  of  insult  to  the  Church  of  En^^land,  the  only  religious 
body  in  the  land,  against  which  there  exists  at  the  Council  Office 
an  inveterate  prejudice,  and  whose  members  are  treated  with 
marked  disrespect.  13ut  we  question,  we  will  not  say  the  policy, 
nor  the  propriety,  but  the  common  decency  of  a  public  board, 
invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  selecting  for  an  office  of  trust  and 
emolument,  the  position  of  which  brings  its  holder  prominently 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country,  a  renegade  minister  of  tlic 
established  Church  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  the  temporal  head, 
and  to  the  forbearance  of  which  alone  it  is  owing  tliat  the  indi- 
vidual in  queslioi)  has  not  been  visited  for  his  treachery  to  her 
with  the  merited  process  of  formal  degradation.  Nor  is  the 
grossne-ss  of  this  outrage  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  religious 
community  in  which  the  individual  in  question  has  been  raised  to 
so  important  a  station  by  the  Government,  assumes  towards  the 
National  Church  an  attitude  of  determined  hostility  and  active 
aggression,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  its  principles,  its  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign  is  more  than  questionable. 

AVc  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion  without  drawing 
attention  to  the  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  this  scheme  of 
popish  *  education,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  in  part 

»  Catholic  School,  No.  VI.  p.  84. 

>  Wo  liavo,  wc  perceive,  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  Romaniat  writer  in  Tki 
CathUie  School^  by  the  observations  which  wc  XDade  in  our  iMt  number  on  tbt 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  granting  aid  from  the  pariianMntaiy  liind  lor 
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defrayed  by  its  funds,  has  been  smuggled  into  the  country.  In 
the  dark  recesses  of  political  intrigue,  statesmen  who  in  their 
official  capacity  have  divorced  themselves  from  all  religious  creeds 
and  communions,  and  whose  party  necessities  make  them  anxious 
to  secure  what  support  they  can  get,  without  being  over  nice  as 
to  the  character  of  their  partisans,  or  the  means  of  enlisting  them 
among  their  auxiliaries,  ascertain  the  views  and  wishes  of  a 
hierarchy  intruded  into  this  country,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  National  Church, 
by  a  foreign  prelate,  the  head  of  a  church  which  has  separated 
itself  from  Catholic  Christendom,  by  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  schism  on  record, — the  adoption  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Having 
learned  what  these  enemies  of  the  National  Church,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  our  State,  will  consent  to  take  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  political  support,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  acting  by 
their  Committee  of  Council,  determine  upon  appropriating  a 
portion  of  the  public  funds  entrusted  to  their  distribution  for  the 
purposes  of  national  education  on  scriptural  principles,  to  the 
suicidal  end  of  promoting  a  system  of  anti-national  and  anti<* 


popish  schools.  To  the  abusive  language  employed  by  that  writer, — so  abusive  that 
even  he  feels  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  it  in  some  sort, — it  is  altogether 
beneath  us  to  reply  ;  and  his  fallacies  are  too  palpable  to  call  for  serious  refutation. 
What  we  may  be  ** unconsciously  conscious"  of,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  tell, 
being  unskilled  in  Romish  metaphysics  ;  but  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  persuade  the  British  public  that  the  Church  which  alone  claims 
for  her  schools  exemption  from  '*  the  question  regarding  the  number  of  children 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  is  the  Church  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
*^  win  back  the  unhappy  population  of  this  island  to  true  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures.^  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  must  beg  to  correct  a 
misappi-ehension  into  which  our  irate  opponent  has  fallen.  He  charges  us  with 
contravening  *'  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  usages  of  decent  society,  and  the  rules  of 
civilized  life,**  by  the  use  of  the  terms  **  Popish  "  and  "  Romanist."  From  the 
soreness  betrayed  in  this  i*emark,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  writer  is  one  of  the 
late  *'  converts,"  who  having  long  enjoyed,  in  the  communion  from  which  he  has 
deserted,  the  privilege  of  confessing  himself  a  true  member  of  the  **  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,"  has  not  yet  learned  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  new  position.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
slur  conveyed,  or  any  discourtesy  involved,  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '*  Po])i8h  "  and 
^*  Romanist."  There  are  no  other  appellations  which  express  with  equal  precision 
the  U<xtu9  of  that  communion  and  of  its  members.  They  maintain  that  the  standard 
by  which  Christians  are  to  regulate  their  faith  and  practice,  is  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — their  distinctive  tenet  is  that  the  P<^  is  of  tlie 
essence  of  the  Church, — the  terms  ^^ RomaniA  "  and  ^Popish,**  or  "PapUt,"  are 
therefore  applied  to  them  with  as  much  propriety,  and  with  as  little  discourtesy,  as 
the  terms  "Wesleyan,"  "Lutheran,"  "Calvinist,"  "Genevan,"  &c.  &c.,  to  the 
sects  and  schisms  which  are  severally  known  by  these  names.  Why  should  a 
believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome  object  to  a  designa^ 
tion  which  points  out  accurately  the  foundation  of  his  faith  1  Can  it  be  that  he  is 
'<  unconsciously  conscious  "  of  the  untenableness  of  his  position  !  that  he  unblush* 
ingly  blushes  for  his  own  principles  I 
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scriptural  education ;  and  having  recorded  this  their  determina- 
tion in  the  secrecy  of  their  office,  they  communicate  the  fact,  not 
to  Parliament  and  the  country^  but  to  the  parties  in  furtherance 
of  whose  designs  this  extraordinary  and  disloyal  measure  has 
been  adopted  ;  nor  until  many  months  after,  at  the  last  moment 
at  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  it  becomes  indispensable  that  they 
should  do  so,  do  they  present  the  brief  record  of  it — and  that  not 
conspicuously,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  attention  to  so  great 
a  constitutional  change,  but  '^  unostentatiously,^  in  a  huge  mass 
of  papers, — to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  then  about  to  pass 
the  annual  education  vote.     The  Minute  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  which  introduces  an  entirely  new  element  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  places  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  our 
Church  and   State  in  a  new  and  most  advantageous  position, 
having  slipped  through  unnoticed,  and  the  usuaJ  money  grant 
having  passed,  the  Mmisters  of  the  Crown  thereupon  assume  the 
^'  sanction  of  Parh'ament  '^  to  have  been  given  to  their  unrighteous 
and  unconstitutional  schemes,  and  forth^th  proceed  to  cany 
those  schemes  into  effect.     Nor  should  it  be  lost  siffht  of  that 
simultaneously  with  their  alacrity  to  advance  the  designs  of  the 
popish  faction,  and  to  support  schools  in  which  the  Word  of  God 
IS  set  at  nought,  and  a  system  of  idolatry  is  inculcated  which  the 
Queen  in  her  Coronation  Oath  solemnly  repudiates  and  abjures, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  exhibited  the  utmost  tenacity  in 
refusing  to  ^ve  the  support  of  the  State  to  the  schools  of  the 
established  Church  of  the  land,  of  that  Church  which  by  the  same 
Coronation  Oath  the  Queen  solemnly  swears  to  protect  and  to 
uphold,  except  on  such  terms  as  greatly  abridge  the  freedom, 
conceded  to  all  other  religious  bodies,  of  organizing  her  educa- 
tional work  in  consistency  with  her  own  principles.     The  same 
Ministers  who  jealously  circumscribe  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  established  Church  of  the  land,  recognize  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  alien  prelates  set  up  by  the  Pope^s  decree ;  the  same 
Ministers  who  cavil  at  the  salutair  control  which  the  clerg^rman 
naturally  exercises  over  the  parochial  school,  admit  the  pernicious 
power  of  popish  priests  over  schools  taught  by  monks  and  nuns ; 
the  same  Ministers  who  loudly  express  their  regret  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Church  Catechism  in  Church  schools,  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  setting  up  of  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
in  schools  aided  b^  the  money  of  the  State,  as  the  type  and  sym- 
bol of  the  distinctive  errors,  superstitions,  and  idolatnes  of  Rome. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  unmitigated  disgust  such  a  glaring  departure  by  tlie 
highest  officers  of  the  State,  from  every  rule  of  just  and  fair  dealing, 
and  from  their  own  boasted  principle  of  civil  and  religioua  liberty — 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  grievous  violation  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  outrage  to  the  nation^s  faith 
and  to  6od"'8  holy  truth,  involved  in  the  public  support  of  popish 
education, — there  is  an  useful  lesson  which  we  trust  our  own 
Church  will  learn  from  these  transactions.  If  the  established 
Church  of  this  land,  with  her  bishops  at  her  head,  had  presented 
as  compact  and  determined  a  front  as  that  organized  by  the 
popish  bishops,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  her  well-founded  rights  would  have  met  t^ith 
the  same  respectful  consideration  as  the  unfounded  pretensions 
of  the  Romish  body,  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  whose  principle  is 
expediency,  and  their  measure  of  right  the  amount  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Let  the  Government  once  under- 
stand that  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  the  National 
Church  are  determined  to  carry  out  her  system  in  its  integrity, 
and  to  repel  all  undue  State  interference,  and  the  difficulties 
which  have  so  long  beset  the  question  of  Church  education  in 
connexion  with  the  parliamentary  grant,  will  speedily  vanish; 
and  if  our  Church  be  but  left  at  liberty  to  act  up  to  her  principles, 
and  to  put  forth  her  energies,  unobstructed  by  the  State,  we  nave 
no  fear  for  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  which  she  is  engaged  in 
defence  of  God's  truth.  On  the  field  of  education,  as  on  every 
other  field,  she  will  be  well  able  to  encounter  her  enemies,  and  by 
God^s  help  to  conquer  them  all,  not  excepting  the  proudest  ana 
mightiest  of  them,  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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Art.  VI. — Poems.    By  Robert  Browning.     In  two  Volumei. 
A  new  Edition,     London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1848. 

If  it  be  important,  be  indispensable,  that  the  organs  of  the 
Church  and  State,  the  representatives  of  the  great  principles  of 
order  and  religion,  should  never  be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial 
to  their  country  and  their  God,  should  always  be  ready  to  devote 
their  main  attention  to  the  graver  questions  of  the  age, — it  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  scarcely  less  expedient,  that  less  serious  sub- 
jects should  also  be  discussed  by  them  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view;  that  the  world  should  be  shown,  Christianity  is  not  a 
thing  apart,  but  a  living  principle,  capable  of  permeating  all 
things,  and  of  glorifying  the  very  use  of  that  worid,  and  of  ^^the 
flesh.''^     Thus,  on  a  recent  occasion,  we  shrank  not  from  examin- 
ing and  praising  the  great  ^^  Humourists^^  of  the  day,  lovingly 
recognizing  those  elements  of  Christian  truth  apparent  in  many  of 
their  creations :  thus  we  now  purpose,  not  to  introduce  to  our 
readers^  notice,  (for  praised  he  already  has  been  in  this  Keview,) 
but  to  give  them  some  sufficient  notion  of,  the  Poet  and  Dra- 
matist, Ilobert  Browning.     Such  nnnds  as  his  should  be  dealt  with 
fairly  and  honourably :  we  have  no  right  to  reject  or  pass  them 
1)y,  because  they  do  not  treat  religious  themes  directly,  or  use  our 
own  exact  phraseology  :  in  so  doing,  we  should  adopt  a  suicidal 
course,  implying  that  our  Christian  philosophy  was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  any  general  tnith  which  should  not  at 
first  sight  appear  a  part  of  our  dogmatic  svstem. 

Having  said  so  nmch  by  way  of  preamble,  we  must  proceed  to 
assert,  lest  we  should  appear  to  do  Mr.  Browning  injustice,  that 
lie  is  always  reverential,  and  sometimes  directly  Christian.  His 
main  error,  indeed,  is  one  of  a  serious  nature;  but  some  of 
our  readers  may  perhaps  esteem  it  a  virtue.  We  know  that  there 
arc  enthusiastic  Churchmen  and  earnest  Christians,  who  applaud 
the  murderous  deed  of  Tell^  and  warmly  sympatliize  with,  if  they  do 
not  sanctify  the  memory  of,  Charlotte  Corday.  We  do  not  belong 
to  this  class  of  thinkers :  in  our  eyes,  murder  is  always  murder ; 
and  political  murder  is  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  slaughters. 
Once  admit  \h^])omhle  right,  in  such  a  case  as  Tell^s  for  instance, 
and  the  meanest  scoundrel  has  but  to  allege  conscience,  and  he  is 
justified  in  assassinating  the  best  of  kings,  or  the  first  of  heroes, 
because,  forsooth,  he  regards  their  existence  as  fatal  to  the  rights 
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of  man.  Now,  we  do  not  assert  that  Mr.  Browning  would 
seriously  advocate  political  murder;  but  he  certainly  alludes 
to  it,  and  even  treats  of  it,  in  a  most  lenient  tone.  To  men- 
tion one  single  instance,  in  his  dramatic  poem  of  "  Paracelsus," 
a  certain  poet  called  Aprile,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  at  once 
sculptor,  painter,  poet,  and  musician,  and  giving  a  list  of  those 
objects  he  should  especially  wish  to  embody,  declares  he  would 
omit 

^'  no  youth  who  stands* 
Silent  and  very  calm  amid  the  throng; 
His  right  hand  ever  hid  beneath  his  robe, 
Until  the  tyrant  pass." 

In  the  poem. of  "Pippa  passes,**'  we  have  another  offensive 
instance  of  the  same  apparent  predilection,  against  which  we 
must  beg  to  enter  our  most  energetic  protest.  Another  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  this  poet's,  in  our  opinion,  is  towards  the 
exaltation  of  suicide,  as  a  high  and  noble  act.  From  time 
immemorial,  poets  have  availed  themselves  of  this  method  of 
disposing  of  troublesome  characters,  but  we  have  not  the  less 
objection  to  it  on  this  account.  It  has  indeed  been  made  a 
question,  even  among  Christian  casuists,  whether  in  some  in- 
stances death  might  not  be  preferable  to  shame.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Christian's  paramount  duty  must  bo 
endurance,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  But  Mr.  Browning's 
suicides  are  not  suicides  of  this  character:  that  in  "Luria,"  as  well 
as  that  in  "  The  Blot  of  the  Scutcheon,"  do  not  pertain  to  any  such 
category,  and,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  they  are  certainly 
indefensible.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  too  severe  on  a 
blot  which  Mr.  Browning  shares  in  common  with  so  many  other 
writers :  we  would  exhort  him  indeed  to  avoid  this  error  for 
the  future ;  but  with  this,  we  rest  content.  Finally,  one  other 
moral  objection  to  certain  of  Mr.  Browning's  creations  may 
be  advanced  with  too  much  truth:  though  the  general  spirit 
of  purity  breathing  from  his  works  be  deserving  of  all  praise, 
he  is  not  sufficiently  studious  of  certain  external  decencies ;  he 
has  treated  themes,  with  a  moral  purpose  we  admit,  and  perhaps 
even  with  a  moral  effect, — which  had  better  been  left  untJ)uched. 
This  remark  holds  good  more  particularly  of  parts  of  ^^  Pippa 
passes,"  of  the  general  design  of  "  The  Blot  on  tne  Scutcheon, ' — 
otherwise  a  truly  exquisite  work,  treated  with  wonderful  pathos, 
grace,  and  delicacy, — ^and  of  two  or  three  of  the  short  dramatic 
lyrics, — we  will  name  only  "  The  Confessional."  We  have  now 
said  the  worst  that  can  be  said  on  the  score  of  moralitv ;  and  the 
moral  and  even  religious  beauties  which  counterbalance  these 
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errors  are  so  great,  as  to  call  for  the  genial  appreciation  of  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry  or  of  truth. 

Robert  Browning  is  still,  we  believe,  a  young  man,  though  he 
has  been  before  the  world  as  an  author  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
years.  His  genius  may  be  said  to  be  pre-eminently  dramatic, — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  whatever  he  writes,  takes  consciously  or 
unconsciously  a  dramatic  fonn.  His  lyrics  are  almost  all  mono- 
dramas  ;  and  his  one  long  poetic  tale,  ^'  Sordello,'*^  is  almost  unin- 
telligible, from  the  abruptness  of  its  conversational  and  dramatic 
style. 

"  Who  wills  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told : — 
His  story  ?" 

The  poet  commences,  asking  himself  a  question  in  the  second 
line,  and  throughout  strangely  embodying  his  own  momentarr 
moods  of  thought  and  fancy,  without  placing  himself  for  a  moment 
in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  the  tale  is  told ;  making  no 
allowance  for  their  inevitable  ignorance  of  the  minutest  historic 
circumstances  connected  with  his  theme,  but  going  straight  on, 

"  Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier," 

exhausting  his  readers  in  their  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  his  pas- 
sionate  advance,  and  at  last  leaving  uiem  all  far,  far,  behind  him. 
'^  Sordcllo,^'  not  having  been  republished  in  that  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Browning'^s  works  which  especially  engages  our  attention, 
scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  essay.  We  will  only 
say,  therefore,  that  its  tendency  is  in  our  opinion  morbid,  and  so, 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise,  and  that  its  style  is  pre- 
eminently harsh  and  rugged :  it  is  such  a  work  as  a  great  man 
only  could  have  created,  with  all  its  faults ;  but  it  is  deficient  in 
moral  healthfulness,  and  therefore  we  do  not  regret  its  absence 
from  the  present  edition.  We  believe  that  we  understand  it, 
speaking  generally, — having  studied  it  carefully;  and  therefore 
venture  to  pronounce  our  opinion  on  so  abstruse  a  theme.  One 
other  work  of  Mr.  Browning'*s,  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
"  Strafford,"'  performed  with  great  success  some  ten  years  ago, 
\\sA  not  been  republished  here.  We  are  glad  of  this  also.  Re- 
garded as  a  drama,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  fine  and  stirring  creation, 
despite  the  exaggeration  so  prominent  in  it,  and  the  many  starts 
and  bursts,  which  made  ill-natured  people  call  it 

'*  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches :" 

but,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  deficient  in  the  important  element  of 
historic  truth, — embodying,  and  exaggerating  even,  the  prevalent 
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absurd  notions  as  to  the  royal  martyr^s  faithlessness  and  tyranny^ 
and,  in  fact,  representing  him  as  a  kind  of  moral  monster.  Strange 
is  it,  that  after  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Hume  and  the 
elder  D^Israeli — ^men  not  likely,  from  their  creed  or  position, 
to  overvalue  the  representative  of  Anglican  high  churchmanship — 
every  stupid  calumny,  which  Puritan  rancour  ever  devised,  should 
be  revived  in  this  enlightened  age.  The  mad  fury  of  a  Garlyle 
might  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course :  his  praise  would  be  dese- 
cration, his  abuse  is  praise :  the  worshipper  of  a  Mahomet  is  the 
natural  adversary  of  a  Charles.  He,  who  cringes  in  the  attitude 
of  adoration  before  successful  brute  force,  in  every  age  and 
country,  was  not  likely  to  appreciate  the  royal  martyr.  But 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  have  been  so  carried  away  by  the 
fashionable  superstition  on  this  score,  as  to  accuse  the  kine 
of  faithlessness,  because,  while  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  negotiate 
with  the  London  parliament,  he  recorded  his  protest  that  it  was 
no  true  parliament, — ^adding  other  charges  of  a  still  more  prepos- 
terous nature, — ^this  may  well  excite  our  wonder  at  the  bigotry 
and  prejudice  of  man.  But  we  must  not  wander  from  our  theme, 
"  Strafford  '^  is  not  in  the  present  volumes,  and  we  therefore 
dismiss  it  from  our  consideration ;  proceeding  at  once  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  edition,  which  might  afford  matter  for  several  compre- 
hensive essays,  instead  of  the  cursory  review  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
bestow:  for  the  works  contained  in  this  edition  (counting  the 
dramatic  lyrics  as  one  series)  may  be  said  to  be  all  great  works, 
and  worthy  of  serious  consideration :  they  are  characterized  by 
deep  earnestness,  sweet  pathos,  high  purpose,  and  intense  drama- 
tic truthfulness.  That  to  dramatic  intensity  probability,  and 
even  truth,  are  sometimes  sacrificed,  we  cannot  deny.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  absence  of  repose  in  Mr.  Browning's  dramas ;  the 
interest  is  too  passionately  sustained ;  every  thmg  is  made  too 
much  a  matter  of  life  and  death:  even  when  the  characters 
speak  with  most  apparent  calm,  we  see  that  deep  feeling  or  wild 
passion  are  working  underneath ;  there  is  nothing  purely  narra- 
tive, little  purely  demonstrative ;  the  dramatic  active  element  is 
almost  invariably  paramount.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  Mr.  Browning  is  so  difficult  to  understand.  The  very  souls 
of  his  dramatis personce  are  constantly  palpitating  before  us;  yet 
they  express  themselves  so  simply,  with  such  an  apparent  absence 
of  fuss,  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  full  import  of  their 
speeches :  we  regard  them  only  from  an  external  point  of  view,  as 
poetry  perhaps,  without  entering  into  the  characters  of  those  who 
speak,  and  then  we  must  be  necessarily  disappointed.  We  have 
mentioned  that  general  obscurity,  which  some  people  regard  as 
necessarily  fatal  to   Mr.  Browning'^s  popularity  to  the  end  of 
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time,  however  great  may  be  his  merits.    This  obscurity  arises, 
mainly,   from  an  excess   of  reality.     Mr.  Browning  does   not 
write  about  people, — does  not  tell  you  why  they  think  or  feel  so 
and  so,  as  other  poets  do,  but  shows  you  the  people  themselves, 
thinkinp^,  feeling,  acting :  he  brings  the  scene  actually  and  imme- 
diately before  you,  not  presenting  it  through  the  usual  artificial 
medium :  ho  rushes  abiniptly  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject 
without  any  exordium,  and  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of 
his  theme  on  the  rcader'^s  part,  which  he  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  find.     Every  where  an  introductory  argument  seems   to  be 
wanted,  placing  the  reader  at  the  right  point  of  view;  in  the 
absence  of  which,  this  author'*s  highest  beauties  may  at  first  be 
unintelligible,  or  apparently  even  absurd.     To  give  a  strong  in* 
stance  of  what  we  mean: — the  Tragedy  of  "  The  Return  of  the 
Druses'*^  is  founded  on  the  superstition  of  the  Druse  people,  that 
they  shall  only  return  to  their  home,  Lebanon,  when  their  former 
chief  Hakeem,  otherwise  called  the  Khalif,  who  died  on  the  verge 
of  Mokattam's  mountain  several  centuries  before,  shall  return,  to 
place  himself  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory.     A  cer- 
tain Druse  chief,  called  Djabal,  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
Europe,  and  possessed  himself  of  certain  secrets  of  science,  has 
resolved  to  pass  himself  off  on  the  Druse  people  as  their  Hakeem, 
or  Khalif,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  rousing  them  from  their 
disgraceful   lethargy;    and   has  announced  his  intention    mys* 
teriously  ^'  to  exalt  himself  ^^  on  a  certain  day,  that  is,  to  resume 
his  former  shape  of  Hakeem.     The  play  thus  commences.     A 
certain  number  of  Druses  enter  the  Prefect'^s  Hall, — as  it  after- 
wards appears,  in  his  absence  from  the  island, — and  one  of  them 
thus  exclaims  (these  are  the  opening  words)  : — 

"  The  moon  is  carried  off  in  purple  fire ; 
Day  breaks  at  last! — Break,  Glory,  with  the  day, 
On  Djabal's  dread  incarnate  mystery, 
Now  ready  to  assume  its  pristine  shape 
Of  Hakeem ! — As  *  the  Khalif  vanish'd  erst, 
In  what  seem*d  death  to  uninstructed  eyes, 
On  red  Mokattam*s  verge  ; — our  Founder*s  flesh, 
As  he  resumes  our  Founder's  function !  " 

This  may  seem  plain  enough,  when  the  clue  has  been  given, 
but  without  it,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible; yet  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Browning'^s  leasi  aramatie 
^eeches;  it  is  one  in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  explain. 
The  number  of  recondite  facts  crowded  together  constitute  the 
difficulty, — not  the  hidden  motive  of  the  speech,  as  is  more 
usually  the  case.     However,  many  of  these  difficulties  natural^ 
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vanLsIi  on  a  second  perusal:  when  the  mind  has  once  taken 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  it  can  better  appreciate  the  parts. 
We  would,  however,  force  on  Mr.  Browning's  attention  the 
expediency  of  prefixing  either  arguments  or  prologues  to  his 
principal  works,  which  should  not  themselves  be  dramatic,  but 
simply  preparatory,  explanatory,  demonstrative.  We  almost 
question,  whether  he  could  write  them  himself;  but  any  one  else 
who  had  studied  his  works  could  perform  this  office  for  him ;  and 
this  would  go  far  towards  rendenng  his  works  accessible  to  the 
general  reader,  and  himself  consequently  popular.  So  much 
must  be  admitted :  the  motives  of  Mr.  Browning's  dramatis  per- 
soncB  are  always  clearly  defined  in  their  author's  mind;  they 
never  say  a  word  at  random :  where  we  least  see  purpose,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  find  it,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  searcn.  We 
may  not  always  agree  with  the  poet  that  such  a  motive  is  natural 
or  becoming,  but  we  shall  always  see,  that,  taking  that  motive 
for  granted,  the  consequent  expression  of  feeling  is  wonderfully 
natural  and  real ;  that  the  poet  has  done  what  he  meant  to  do, 
whether  that  in  itself  be  right  or  wrong.  This  is  a  very  rare, 
perhaps  the  rarest,  quality.  How  few,  how  very  few  men,  in 
creating  works  of  art,  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  own  inten- 
tions !  How  few  dramatists,  for  instance,  conceive  and  develop 
a  character  consistently !  Almost  all  trust  in  a  great  degree  to 
chance,  and  often  write  better  than  they  know  themselves ;  though 
generally,  of  course,  much  worse.  Mr.  Browning,  on  the  con- 
trary, realizes  intensely  whatever  he  conceives;  he  creates  and 
commands  his  characters,  he  is  not  commanded  by  them.  We 
believe,  then,  that  as  a  real  purpose  will  always  eventually  be 
discovered  where  the  greatest  apparent  obscurity  prevaib,  time 
must  necessarily  be  favourable  to  the  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Browning's  works.  When  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  noble  dramatic  creations,  (as  they  must  eventually  be,)  men,  who 
can,  will  study  them  for  themselves,  and,  communicating  their  ob- 
servations to  others,  will  plane  the  way  even  for  masses,  so  that 
the  very  "  public"  at  last  may  wonder  at  its  having  found  much 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  But  a  truce  to  these  general  observa- 
tions. Pass  we  to  the  first  work  in  these  volumes,  the  dramatic 
poem  "  Paracelsus,"  well  worthy  of  a  lengthy  essay  on  itself 
alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  object  of  this  poem  in  a  few  words. 
Paracelsus  [the  Paracelsus]  is  a  man  who  lives  for  Knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  Love :  after  many  years  he  is 
partially  converted  from  this  error,  but  his  conversion  is  only 
partial ;  men  treat  him  ill,  and  therefore  he  relapses  into  his  old 
heresy  under  a  worse  form,  and  finally  dies,  acknowledging,  that 
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he  has  lived  too  much  for  self,  too  little  for  his  race.  The 
beauty  of  much  of  the  poetry  in  this  work  caa  scarcely  be 
too  highly  commended.  We  must  give  a  few  samples.  The  two 
charming  ehaiacters  of  Festus,  the  sympathizing  and  admiring 
friend  of  Paracelsus,  and  his  bride  Michal,  wouM  alone  endear 
this  work  to  us.  In  the  first  part,  or  act,  entitled  '^  Para- 
celsus aspires,'^  he  is  discovered  in  a  garden  at  Wurzburg, 
passing  the  last  evening  with  these  friends,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture on  the  search  for  absolute  truth  and  knowledge.  Festus  has 
encouraged  his  mystical  aspirations ;  but  is  now  afraid  of  his  own 
work,  and  would  dissuade  Paracelsus  from  his  ambitious  design, 
— an  endeavour  in  which  Michal  unites.  Paracelsus  thus  sweetly 
and  affectionately  addresses  them : — 

"  You  must  forget 
All  fitful,  strange,  and  moody  waywardness. 
Which  e*er  confused  my  better  spirit,  to  dwell 
Only  on  moments  such  as  these,  dear  friends ! 
A/y  heart  no  truer,  but  my  words  and  ways 
More  true  to  it.     As  Michal,  some  months  hence. 
Will  say,  '  This  autumn  was  a  pleasant  time ' 
For  some  few  sunny  days,  and  overlook 
Its  bleak  wind  hankering  after  pining  leaves. 
Autumn  would  fain  be  sunny;  /  would  look 
Liker  my  nature's  truth  ;  and  both  are  frail. 
And  both  beloved  for  all  their  frailty  I " 

Festus,  however,  is  not  blinded  by  this  fair  speech ;  he  recog- 
nizes the  secret  pride  of  his  friend,  and  chides  his  ambitious 
longings: — 

"  That  look ! 
As  if  wherever  you  gazed  there  stood  a  star  !  " 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the  poem  :  this  would 
lead  us  much  further  than  we  can  now  go.  Festus'^s  main  fear  is 
that  Paracelsus  will  not  seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  God  or  of 
man.     He  says, 

'*  Presume  not  to  serve  God  apart  from  such 
Appointed  channel,  as  He  wills  shall  gather 
Imperfect  tributes,— /or  that  sole  obedience 
Valued  perchance," 

And  further  on : — 

'*  How  can  that  course  be  safe,  which  from  the  first 
Produces  carelessness  to  human  love  ?  *' 
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And  again  Michal  says  (Aureole  is  Paracelsus^s  first  name) — 

*'  Stay  with  us,  Aureole !     Cast  these  hopes  away, 
And  stay  with  us !     An  angel  warns  me  too, 
Man  should  be  humble : — you  are  very  proud  : — 
And  Gody  dethroned,  has  doleful  plagues  for  such !  *' 

Paracelsus  responds  grandly  and  proudly,  in  the  full  conviction 
of  his  mission  (we  quote  here  and  there,  not  in  any  regular 
course) : — 

"  Be  sure  that  Ood 
Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  He  deigns  impart ! — 
Ask  the  gier-eagle,  why  she  stoops  at  once 
Into  the  vast  and  unexplored  abyss  ? 
What  full-grown  power  informs  her  from  the  first? 
fVhy  she  not  marvels,  strenuously  beating 
The  silent  boundless  regions  of  the  sky?** 

His  enthusiasm  at  last  so  carries  away  sweet  Michal,  that  she 
exclaims, 

**  Vex  him  no  further,  Festus  !     It  is  so  " 

Though  subsequently,  on  Festus'^s  energetic  remonstrances,  she 
again  retracts.  Festus  bids  Paracebus  pursue  the  usual  course 
to  knowledge,  study  the  writings  of  others,  not  seek  only  for 
himself :  he  responds — 

"  Shall  I  still  sit  beside 
Their  dry  wells,  with  a  white  lip  and  filmed  eye, 
While  in  the  distance  heaven  is  blue  above 
Mountains^  where  sleep  the  unsunned  tarns  ?  '* 

Festus  says  very  finely,  after  much  more  has  passed,  in  con- 
tinuation,— 

"  But  know  this,  you, — that  'tis  no  wish  of  mine. 
You  should  abjure  the  lofty  claims  you  make ; 
Although  I  can  no  longer  seek,  indeed. 
To  overlook  the  truth, — that  there  will  be 
A  monstrous  spectacle  upon  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  pleasant  sun,  among  the  trees  ; 
A  being,  knowing  not  what  love  is.     Hear  me ! 
You  are  endow'd  with  faculties,  which  bear 
Annexed  to  them,  as  'twere  a  dispensation. 
To  summon  meaner  spirits  to  do  their  will. 
And  gather  round  them  at  their  need  ;  inspiring 
Such  with  a  love  themselves  can  never  feel, 
Passionless  *mid  their  passionate  votaries. 
I  know  not  if  you  joy  in  this  or  no. 
Or  ever  dream  that  common  men  can  live 
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On  objects,  you  prize  lightly,  but  which  make 
Their  hearts'  sole  treasure.     The  affections  seem 
Beauteous  at  most  to  you,  which  we  must  taste 
Or  die*     And  this  strange  quality  accords — 
I  know  not  how — with  you ;  uU  well  upon 
That  luminouM  brow, — though  in  another  it  scowls 
An  eating  brandy  a  shame,** 

But  our  extracts  are  growing  too  fireauent  and  too  long.  AVe 
must  remember  our  appointed  limits.  We  hurry  to  Paracelsus's 
last  words  in  this  part ;  they  are  these : 

"  Are  there  not,  Festus, — are  there  not,  dear  MicLal, — 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  Diver  ? 
One,  when  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge ; 
One,  when  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl. 
Festus,  I  plunge ! 
Festus*  I  wait  you  when  you  rise  !'* 

In  the  second  part,  called  ^'  Paracelsus  attains,'*^  we  are  in 
Constantinople,  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Greek  conjuror,  nine 
years  afterwards.  This  conjuror  professes  the  power  of  possessing 
everybody  with  the  secret  he  may  want  to  make  his  life  complete, 
— everybody,  that  is,  who  first  i^ecords  in  a  certain  book  the  exact 
amount  of  knowledge  he  has  already  attained  to.  The  disappointed 
Paracelsus,  who  of  course  could  not  find  for  himself  what  God  had 
revealed,  though  he  had  apparently  not  accepted  that  revelation, 
comes  to  this  conjuror  in  a  kind  of  mad  despair;  and  here  he  does 
learn  the  one  groat  want  which  hasblastedall  hisefforts :  it  is  brought 
home  to  him,  that  he  only  sought  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  or 
that  of  pride  in  its  possession  ;  that  his  pnmary  duty  is  to  work 
for  his  fellow-men,  to  communicate  what  he  has  gained  to  them. 
He  is  taught  all  this  by  a  certain  mad  poet  Aprile,  who  has  erred 
in  a  contrary  direction,  from  excess  of  love,  which  has  absorbed 
his  active  faculties,  and  prevented  his  turning  them  to  any  use. 
He  has  loved  all  art,  for  instance,  too  dearly  to  devote  himself  to  any 
branch  of  it.  Because  he  could  not  be  all,  he  would  be  nothing. 
Much  of  the  poetry  in  tliis  part  is  exquisite,  but  we  have  no 
space  for  extracts  from  it.  Paracelsus  is  really  supposed  to  have 
discovered  certain  secrets,  chiefly  in  medicine,  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  humanity ;  amongst  them,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  sanguification  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Browning 
says  in  his  notes,  '^The  title  of  Paracelsus  to  be  considered  the 
father  of  modern  chemistry  is  indisputable,^  and  quotes  very 
learned  authorities  in  support  of  this  view.  However  this  may 
be,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  does  not 
concern  us.     The  poet  conceives  it  to  be  thus,  and  had  every 
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right  to  do  so.  Paracelsus  now,  then,  resolves  to  devote  his 
services  to  his  fellow-men.  He  becomes  professor  at  Basil  in 
Switzerland,  and  meets  with  devoted  followers  for  a  while ;  but 
his  old  original  sin  remains  deep  enerained ;  he  makes  no  allowance 
for  dulncss  and  slowness  ;  he  is  impatient  to  attain  magnificent 
results ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  man  is  un- 
worthy of  sharing  his  true  knowledge, — which,  after  all,  is  so  insuf- 
ficient in  his  own  eyes,  because  he  has  not  alL  Festus  visits 
him  here ;  and  the  third  part  consists  of  a  long  colloquy  between 
them  in  the  year  1526, — scene,  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  Para- 
celsus. It  is  very  fine,  but  necessarily  very  painful.  The  bitter 
discontent  of  Paracelsus,  the  trustful  admiration  of  Festus,  are 
each  developed  nobly.  The  passages  of  a  domestic  nature  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  Michal  and  her  children  are  very 
touching.  After  Paracelsus  has  laid  his  heart  open  to  his 
friend,  and  shown  him  his  terrible  disappointment  and  gnawing 
miserj',  Festus  says  beautifully, — resolved  to  trust  still, — 

**  These  are  the  trials  meet  for  such  as  you, 
Nor  must  you  hope  exemption :  to  be  mortal, 
Is  to  be  plied  with  trials  manifold. 
Look  round  !     The  obstacles,  which  kept  the  rest 
Of  men  from  your  ambition,  you  have  spum'd  : 
Their  fears,  their  doubts,  the  chains  that  bind  them  best, 
Were  flax  before  your  resolute  soul, — which  nought 
Avails  to  awe,  save  these  delusions — bred 
From  its  own  strength,  its  selfsame  strength,  disguised, 
Mocking  itself.     Be  brave,  dear  Aureole  !  Since 
The  rabbit  has  his  shade  to  frighten  him, 
The  fawn  his  rustling  bough,  mortals  their  cares  : 
And  higher  natures  yet — the  power  to  laugh 
At  these  entangling  fantasies,  as  you 
At  trammels  of  a  weaker  intellect : — 
Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it  casts  ! 
I  know  you, 
Paracelsus,  And  I  know  you,  dearest  Festus  ! 

And  how  you  love  unworthily  ;  and  how 

All  admiration  renders  blind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Festus,  Nought  blinds  you  less  than  admiration  will: 

Whether  it  be  that  all  love  renders  wise 

In  its  degree ;  •  •  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  say,  such  love  is  never  blind,  but  rather  • 
Alive  to  every  the  minutest  spot 
Which  mars  its  dbject,  and  which  hate — supposed 
So  vigilant  and  searching — dreams  not  of." 
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There  is  much  more  equally  beantifiil,  bat  we  refrain.  We 
must  quote,  however,  certain  descriptions  of  morning,  which  have 
a  quiet  witchery  about  them,  to  us  irresistibly  charming,  occurring 
towards  the  end  of  this  scene.     The  first  is, 

"  Festut.  Hark ! 

Paracelsus,  'Tis  the  mehiDcholy  wind  astir 

Within  the  trees.     The  embers  too  are  grey* 

Mom  must  be  near. 
Festus,  Best  ope  the  casement ! — See, 

The  night,  late  strewn  mth  dowis  amdjUying  siars^ 

Is  blank  and  motionless; — horn  peace/ml  sleep 

The  tree-tops  all  together T 

The  second  occurs  a  little  later,  in  a  speech  of  Paracelsus''s : 

"  See,  mom  at  length !     The  heavy  darkness  seems 
Diluted  ;  grey  and  clear  without  the  stars  : 
The  shrubs  bestir  and  rouse  themselves,  as  if 
Some  snake,  that  weigh 'd  them  down  all  night,  let  go 
His  hold  : — and  from  the  east,  fuller  and  fuller^ 
Day,  like  a  mighty  river  flowing  m, 
But  clouded,  wintry,  desolate,  and  cold" 

Wc  need  not  waste  comments  on  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
such  [>oetry.  Finally,  Festus  leaves  Paracelsus  deeply  moved, 
to  return  to  Michal  and  his  own  quiet  vicarage;  making  his 
friend  [>romisc,  however,  that  he  will  call  him  to  his  side,  if 
there  should  ever  be  a  change  for  the  better  in  his  mood. 
In  the  next  part,  which  plays  two  years  later,  Paracelsus  '^  aspires 
again/'  but  with  baser  and  still  more  selfish  aims.  He  has  been 
driven  from  the  university  in  disgrace,  and  has  resolved  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  loving  or  serving  men.  His  first  vagrant  life  in  pursuit  of 
knowh'dge  is  once  more  assumed,  with  the  addition  of  certain  evil 
stimulants ;  in  other  words,  Paracelsus,  despairing  of  a  high  and 
noble  goal,  has  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  all  mean  occasions  for 
enjoyment,  and  regards  even  drinking  as  one  of  these.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  part  is  occupied  by  another  colloquy  in  a  house  at 
(yohnar  in  Alsatia,  betwixt  Paracebus  and  Festus,  who  has  been 
sent  for  by  his  friend,  and  who  has  just  lost  his  own  wife  Michal. 
It  is  naturally  even  more  painful  than  the  preceding  colloquy,  but 
it  is  i)owcrfully  conceived  and  executed.  Terrible  is  the  despair 
which  makes  Paracelsus  say, 

**  So  sickness  lends 
An  aid, — it  being,  I  fear,  the  source  of  all 
We  boast  of.     Mind  is  nothing  but  disease, 
And  natural  health  is  Ignorance." 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  pathos  of  the  latter 
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Pirt  of  the  scene,  in  which  Festus  announces  Michal'^s  death,  and 
aracelsus  comments  on  it.  We  have  no  space  to  extract  it  as 
we  should  wish  to  do.  Paracelsus  then  goes  forth  once  more  on 
his  life's  journey,  and  he  does  at  last  attain^  in  the  fifth  part, 
within  a  cell  of  St.  Sebastian^s  Hospital  at  Salzburg,  not  only 
death,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  own  life-long  errors.  Festus  is 
still  by  his  side ;  he  has  sought  out  his  dying  friend,  and  passed 
the  long  night  watching  in  the  cell.  Paracebus  knows  him  not, 
his  mind  wanders ;  he  is  buried  in  a  kind  of  living  trance.  At 
last,  after  many  wild  speeches,  uttered  by  Paracelsus  on  his 
awaking  from  his  trance,  he  grows  calmer.     ^^  Gruely'*''  he  says, 

"  Cruel !  I  seek  her  now,  I  kneel,  I  shriek, 
I  clasp  her  vesture — but  she  fades,  still  fades  ; 
And  she  is  gone ;   sweet  human  love  is  gone  ! — 
*Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven^  that  angels 
Reveal  themselves  to  you  ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you, 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, — 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them  /" 

Is  there  not  many  a  heart  which  could  respond  to  this,  with 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry  ? — Further  on,  he  says,  still  in  his  delirium^ 
unconscious  of  his  friend'*s  presence : — 

'*  Truly  there  needs  another  life  to  come ! 
If  this  be  all — (I  must  tell  Festus  that,) 
And  other  life  await  us  not, — for  one, 
I  say,  *tis  a  poor  cheat,  a  stupid  bungle, 
A  wretched  failure.     I,  for  one,  protest 
Against  it,  and  1  hurl  it  back  with  scorn  I  " 

After  this  he  relapses  into  a  fit  of  madness,  believing  that  all 
men  are  scorning  and  spitting  at  him.  At  last  he  pauses,  ex- 
hausted.    Festus  speaks : — 

"  Have  you  no  thought,  no  memory  for  me. 
Aureole  ?     I  am  so  wretched  : — my  pure  Michal 
Is  gone,  and  you  alone  are  left  to  me ; 
And  even  you  forget  me.     Take  my  hand — 
Lean  on  me,  thus. — Do  you  not  know  me,  Aureole  ? 
Paracelsus,  Festus,  my  own  friend,  you  are  come  at  last  ?"— 

From  this  moment  he  never  loses  the  possession  of  his  senses. 
Festus  predicts  his  future  glory,  he  rejects  all  idea  of  this,  but  rises 
from  his  couch,  to  make  a  final  revelation  of  his  faith.  We  cannot 
scan  its  philosophy  here:  poetically,  it  is  most  beautiful;  it  predicts 
a  future  millennium  of  glory  for  mankind,  it  proclaims  the  duty  of 
love — true  love  for  man  and  Gtod.     It  is  not  distinctly  and  aog*> 
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matically  Christian,  a8  was  Aprile^s  noble  speech  ;  who,  seeing  in 
the  moment  of  his  death  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  exclaimed  :— 

'*  Mans  weakness  is  his  glory;  for  the  strength^ 
^Vhich  raises  him  to  heaven  and  near  God*8  self. 
Came  spite  of  it :  (rod's  strength  bis  glory  is  ;— (man's) 
For  thence  came  with  our  weakness  sympathy, 
fVhich  brought  God  dorrn  to  earthy  a  man  like  us,** 

Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  of  "  Paracelsus  **'  is  in  many  r^ 
spcctB  satisfactory,  and  the  whole  impression  conveyed  by  the 
work  is  one  of  a  very  salutary  nature.  We  see  the  utter  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  without  revela- 
tion :  wc  see  that  the  lowliest  Christian  child  may  be  wiser  thao 
the  heathen  sage.  As  a  poem,  ^'Paracelsus'*^  is  a  very  noUe 
creation,  not  devoid  here  and  there  of  a  certain  objectionable 
mysticism  of  thought  and  expression,  but  nevertheless  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  study. 

"  Pippa  passes,"  the  next  in  order  of  these  works,  will  not  now 
engage  much  of  our  attention.  It  is  a  wild  but  beautiful  little 
drama,  (if  we  can  so  call  it,)  marred,  however,  by  two  or  three 
unpleasant  stains,  which  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  Its  leading 
.  idea  is  charming.  A  little  girl,  Pippa,  from  the  silk-mills  at  Asolo 
in  the  Trcvisan,  "  passes  '"*  by  certain  individuals,  pertaining  to 
various  degrees  of  life,  far  above  her  own,  and  by  her  simple 
songs,  wliicli  she  carols  almost  unconsciously,  is  made  to  control 
the  entire  existence  of  those  whom  she  thus  "  passes.**^  The 
moral  is,  that  God  can  and  does  effect  the  greatest  ends  by  the 
simplest  ministers.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  two  draw- 
backs, of  which  we  have  to  complain  in  particular :  the  one  is  tlie 
virtual  encouragement  of  regicide,  which  we  trust  to  see  removed 
from  the  next  edition,  being  as  unnatural  as  it  is  immoral :  the 
other  is  a  careless  audaci tv  in  treating  of  Ucentiousness,  which  in  our 
eyes  is  highly  reprehensible,  though  it  may,  no  doubt,  have  been 
exhibited  with  a  moral  intention,  and  though  Mr.  Browning  may 
plead  the  authority  of  Shakspearc,  Goethe,  and  other  great  men, 
\\\  his  favour.  These  things  set  on  one  side,  we  should  have 
little  to  do  but  to  admire;  had  not  Mr.  Browning  most 
marvellously  destroyed  some  of  his  finest  passages  by  making 
certain  alterations  in  them,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  attain- 
ing greater  clearness, — an  end  wnich  has  not  been  attained, 
though  ease,  grace,  and  nature  have  been  sacrificed.  We  will  give 
one  instance.  In  the  former  edition,  called  "Bells  and  Pome- 
granates,''  Mr.  Browning  had  made  Pippa  say,  talking  of  her  own 
intention  to  imagine  herself  in  the  position  of  certain  characters 
throughout  the  day : — 
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"  Up  the  hill-side,  through  th€  morning ! 
*  Love  me,  as  I  loye  !* — 
1  am  Ottima^  take  warning,"  &c. 

This  is  now  changed  to — 

"  See !  Up  the  hill-side  yonder,  through  the  morning, 
Some  one  shall  love  me,  as  the  world  calls  love ; 
I  am  no  less  than  Ottima,  take  warning,"  &c« 

which  is  obviously  void  of  the  original^s  grace  and  nature.  We 
might  quote  other,  even  worse,  instances.  The  additions,  too, 
are  in  almost  all  cases  unnatural,  if  not  positively  offensive.  We 
shall  make  one  or  two  citations  from  the  speeches  of  Luigi,  the 
young  Italian  who  means  to  kill  the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  save 
his  country,  and  who  ougM  to  be  converted  from  his  purpose  by 
Pippa^s  song,  but  unfortunately  is  not^  as  the  case  now  stands. 
He  is  talking  to  his  mother  about  Itijy^s  woes  and  the  trouble 
they  occasion  him,  and  he  goes  on  : — 

'*  No,  trouble's  a  bad  word  :  for,  as  I  walk, 
There's  springing  and  melody  and  giddiness : 
And  old  quaint  turns  and  passages  of  my  youth, 
Dreams  long- forgotten,  little  in  themselves, 
Return  to  me,  whatever  may  amuse  me  ;  « 

And  earth  seems  in  a  truce  with  me,  and  heaven 
Accords  with  me ;  all  things  suspend  their  strife  ; 
The  very  cicalas  laugh,  '  There  goes  he,  and  there  I 
Feast  him — the  time  is  short ;  he  is  on  his  way 
For  the  world's  sake, — -feast  him  this  once,  our  friend!' 
And  in  return  for  all  this  I  can  trip 
Cheerfully  up  the  scaffold^steps,     I  go 
This  evening,  mother," 

How  admirably  does  this  embody  the  happy,  genial,  impulsive 
southern  nature !  The  exquisite  propriety  of  the  rhythm  can 
scarcely  escape  observation.  Every  line  is  in  this  respect  a  study. 
Once  more  he  says : — 

**  Too  much 
Have  I  enjoy'd  these  fifteen  years  of  mme, 
To  leave  myself  excuse  for  longer  life. 
Was  not  life  press'd  down,  running  o'er  with  joy, 
That  I  might  finish  with  it  ere  my  fellows. 
Who  sparelier  feasted  made  a  longer  stay  ?^ 
/  was  put  at  the  board-head,  help'd  to  all 
At  first ;  I  rise  up  happy  and  content. 
God  must  be  glad,  one  loves  His  world  so  much  /'* 

But  we  pause,  from  lack  of  space.     What  pity  is  it,  that  a 
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youth,  who  so  much  engages  our  sjn^mthies,  should  be  con- 
firmed in  sin  by  Pippa^s  pious  song  1 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  work,  a  tragedy,  *^  Kiof^  Victor  and 
King  Cnarles.^''     This  is  one  of  the  finest  dranaAtic  illustrations  of 
history  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  in   it    Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  been  scrupulously  true  to  his  authoriiieai     The  idea  of  the 
Eiece  is  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  moral  excellence  and 
indness  to  cunning  and  worldly  wisdom.     King  Victor  Amadeos 
of  Savoy,  the  first  of  that  race  who  attained  the  regal  crown,  was 
a  great  diplomatist  and  a  selfish  tyrant.     By^  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting he  had  at  IhBt  contrived  to  get  himself  into  an  almost 
nopeless  situation ;   for  having  entered  into  secret  treaties  for 
directly  opposite  purposes  witfi  two  opposed  powers,  Spain  and 
Austria,  at  the  same  time,  and  Spain  and  Austria  having  happened 
to  compare  books  and  so  ascertain  his  treachery,  they  resolved 
to  deprive  him  of  his  newly-acquired  crown,  and  wipe  Sardinia  out 
of  the  n^ap  of  Europe.     In  this  extremity  he  conceived  the  follov- 
ing  Jesuitical  scheme.     Charles,  his  son,  being  of  a  mild,  fi:ank, 
and  ingenuous  nature,  had  shared  none  of  his father^a  treacheries: 
so  Victor  thought  he  could  go  through  the  form  of  resigning  his 
crown,  get  Charles  to  accept  it,  and  leave  him  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties with  foreign  powers,  intending  all  the  while  to  return  again 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  dispossess  his  son  once  more.     This  purpose 
he  partly  carried  into  effect.    Charles  by  his  honesty  and  candour 
really  satisfied  Spain  and  Austria,  and  saved  the  state  ;  he  further 
pacified  his  home  subjects,  who  had  been  highly  exasperated  bv 
the  tyrannic  policy  of  Victor.     But  Charles'^s  sense  of  duty  pre- 
vented  his  resigning  the  sceptre,  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep  for 
life,  to  hands  so  certain  to  misuse  it ;  and  Victor,  unable  to  bully 
or  wheedle  his  son  out  of  the  kingdom,  intrigued  with  France,  and 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  a  French  armv  into  the  land. 
At  this  epoch,  however,  before  he  could  carry  this  last  scheme 
into  execution,  he  died,  and  Charles  remained  m  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  crown.     This  union  of  a  king  with  a  foreign  army 
against  his  own  people,  is  what  Voltaire  denominated  "  a  terrible 
event  without  consequences  T'  and  from  these  simple  elements 
Mr.  Browning  has  produced  a  great  dramatic  work.     It  is  com- 
posed, properly  speaking,  of  two  parts  and  four  acts.     The  first 
division  plays  in  1730,  when  King  Victor  still  reigns,  at  the 
period  of  his  resignation  of  the  crown :  the  second  plays  the  year 
after,  in  1731,  under  King  Charles,  when  Victor  returns  to  re- 
assume,  by  fraud  or  force,  his  forfeit  sovereignty.     The  principal 
characters,  only  four  in  number,  (indeed  these  are  absolutely  the 
only  speakers  in  the  tragedy,)  are  Victor,  Charles,  D'Ormea, 
Victor  s  minister,  and  subsequently  Charleses  also,  and  Polyzena, 
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the  wife  of  Charles ;  all  these  are  admirably  conceived  and  em* 
bodied.  The  self- distrust,  but  genuine  worth  and  feeling,  of  Oharles 
are  touchingly  delineated.  His  noble  wife,  who  teaches  him  to 
esteem  himself,  and  is  throughout  his  mainstay,  covering  all  his 
deficiencies,  and  breathing  her  own  spirit  of  greatness  into  him, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  female  portraitures  we  ever  met  with* 
Admirable  in  their  way,  too,  are  Victor  and  D^Ormea.  The 
scene  betwixt  the  former  on  his  return  to  Turin  and  his  son  is  a 
perfect  master-piece  of  its  kind.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  extracts 
from  such  a  work  as  this,  which  should  give  any  due  idea  of  ita 
merits ;  it  is  so  pre-eminently  real  and  dramatic,  that  scarcely  a 
word  could  be  spared.  It  is  not,  indeed,  devoid  of  faults.  Pro- 
bability is,  we  think,  sometimes  sacrificed  to  efiect ;  and  the  reader 
not  previously  acquainted  with  the  history  on  which  the  drama  is 
founded,  is  not  likely  to  understand  for  some  time  what  King 
Victor  and  his  minister  D^Ormea  are  individually  and  conjointly 
driving  at.  We  want  a  clue  of  some  kind  at  the  beginning  which 
is  not  provided  us.  We  will  conclude  with  quoting  a  few  lines 
from  V  ictor's  half-remorseful  soliloquy,  when  he  returns  to  deprive 
his  son  of  the  crown  he  had  so  nobly  earned ;  though  we  question 
whether  the  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  them  apart  from  the 
context : — 

"  'Faith, 
This  kind  of  step  is  pitiful — not  due 
To  Charles,  this  stealing  back — hither,  because 
He's  firom  his  Capitol  1     Oh  Victor !  Victor ! 
But  thus  it  is :   The  age  of  crafty  men 
Is  loathsome :  youth  contrives  to  carry  off 
Dissimulation ;  we  may  intersperse 
Extenuating  passages  of  strength^ 
Ardour^  vivacity,  and  mt^  may  turn 
Even  guile  into  a  voluntary  grace  : 
But  one's  old  age,  when  graces  drop  away, 
And  leave  guile  the  pure  staple  of  our  lives, — 
Ah,  loathsome !" 

And  how  nobly  is  this  confirmed  by  Charleses  subsequent  speech 
to  his  father ! — 

"  Keep  within  your  sphere,  and  mine; 
It  is  God's  province  we  usurp  on  else. — 
Here,  blindfold  through  the  maze  of  things  we  walk, 
By  a  slight  thread — of  false,  true, — right  and  wrong  : 
AH  else  is  rambling  and  presumption.' 

We  pass  to  the  next  work  in  these  volumes,  a  play,  entitled 
^^Colombe^s  Birthday,"  of  a  lighter  and  happier  character;  in 
which  the  question  seems  to  be,  in  the  Poet  s  own  words,  '^  Is 
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Love  or  Vanity  the  best !  ^^  The  plot  is  somewhat  complicated. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  unravel  it  here.  Golombe,  however,  (so 
much  we  may  say,)  is  presumed  Duchess  of  Juliers  and  Gleves; 
but  it  turns  out  that  she  is  barred  by  the  Salic  law,  and  her  kinsman, 
Prince  Berthold,  takes  possession  ;  he,  on  his  accession,  makes 
some  amends  by  proffering  her  his  hand.  She  prefers,  however, 
to  resign  royalty,  and  confer  happiness  on  ViUence,  the  Advocate 
of  Cleves ;  the  only  man  who  stood  by  her  in  the  hour  of  trial 
when  all  her  foimer  courtiers  shrank  away.  The  tendencies  of 
this  work  might  appear  democratic  at  first  sight ;  but  we  question 
their  being  so  in  reality.  When  Golombe  talks  of  the  loss  of 
her  duchy  as  a  trifle,  Valence  replies : — 

**  111  have  I  spoken,  if  you  thence  despise 
Juliers.     Though  the  lowest  on  true  grounds 
Be  worth  more  than  the  highest  rule  on  false. 
Aspire  to  rule  on  the  true  grounds  /" 

And  again,  where  Valence  speaks  of  the  miseries  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Cleves,  his  townsmen,  and  inquires,  wherefore  they  do 
not  rise,  arms  in  their  hands,  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  brute 
force,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

''  There  is  a  Vision  in  the  heart  of  each, 
Of  justice,  mercy,  wisdom,  tenderness 
To  wrong  and  pain,  and  knowledge  of  its  cure : 
And  these  embodied  in  a  Woman's  Form, 
That  best  transmits  them,  pure  as  first  received. 
From  God  above  her  to  mankind  below." 

Our  royal  mistress,  Queen  Victoria,  would  scarcely  disapprove 
of  this  description.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many, 
even  tlic  chief,  points  of  excellence  in  this  play.  Grace  is  its 
prevailing  characteristic ;  but  that  grace  is  accompanied  by  verj* 
striking  power  and  dignity,  displayed  whenever  there  is  occasion 
for  theni.  A  very  remarkable  and  successfully  depicted  character 
is  that  of  Prince  Berthold,  the  noble -hearted  man  of  the  worid ; 
only  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yet  noble-hearted.  We  are  at  a  loss 
again  for  fitting  extracts,  but  will  cull  a  few  beauties  here  and 
there ;  though  no  procedure  can  be  more  uniust  to  Mr.  Browning, 
who  is  a  dramatist,  not  an  English  playwright ;  who  creates  a 
whole,  and  does  not  seek  for  prettynesses  and  gems  and  the 
order  of  passages  which  English  critics  almost  invariably  regard 
as  the  tests  of  dramatic  power  !  It  may  be  affirmed,  indeed, 
with  justice,  that  no  civihzcd  nation^s  critics  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  dramatic  art  as  those  of  our  country. 
How  this  should  be,  with  Shakspeare's  great  example,  it  might 
seem  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  Shakspeare,  with  all  his  glones, 
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had,  perhaps,  too  decided  a  predilection  for  th6  didactic ;  and  it 
is  precisely  this  one  drawback  to  his  otherwise  matchless  power 
which  is  regarded  as  his  superlative  excellence  by  our  English 
critics.  To  resume :  We  will  first  cite  a  few  lines  spoken  by 
Valence,  who  brings  a  petition  from  the  starving  people  of  Cleves 
to  the  Duchess,  and  is  informed  that  it  is  her  birthday,  therefore, 
no  time  for  business.     Valence  replies : 

"  I  hnow^  that  the  Great, 
For  Pleasure  bora,  should  still  be  on  the  watch 
To  exclude  Pleasure,  when  a  Duty  offers ; 
Even  as  the  Lowly  too,  for  Duty  born. 
May  ever  snatcb  a  Pleasure  if  in  reach  : — 
Both  will  have  plenty  of  their  birthright,  Sir,** 

An  example  of  the  aptness  and  beauty  of  the  epithets  Mr. 
Browning  employs  may  be  discovered  in  these  simple  lines, 
addressed  by  the  Duchess  to  Valence,  when  he  appears  as  the 
spokesman  of  Cleves*  miseries ;  and  she  unsuspectingly  says, 

**  And  you,  Sir,  are  from  Cleves  ? — How  fresh  in  mind 
The  hour  or  two  I  pass'd  at  queenly  Cleves ! 
She  entertained  me  bravely ;  but  the  best 
Of  her  good  pageant  seem'd  its  standers-by. 
With  insuppressivejoy  on  every  face. — 
What  says  my  ancient,  famous,  happy  Cleves?  " 

To  which  Valence  responds  : — 

"  Take  the  truth,  lady  ! — You  are  made  for  truth." 

Prince  Berthold^s  half-remorseful  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  his  mere  worldly  career  are  graphically  conveyed.  His  friend 
Melchior  has  been  just  rallying  him  on  this  head.  Berthold 
soliloquizes : — 

"  Say,  this  life, 
I  lead  now,  differs  from  the  common  life 
Of  other  men,  in  mere  degree,  not  kind, 
Of  joys  and  griefs, — still  there  is  such  degree : — 
Mere  largeness  in  a  life  is  something,  sure — 
Enough  to  care  about  and  struggle  for 
In  this  world.     For  this  world,  the  size  of  things : 
The  sort  of  things,  for  that  to  come,  no  doubt  /** 

Finely  is  Berthold  afterwards  described  by  Valence, — ^who  thus 
speaks  to  Colombo  : — 

**  In  that  large  eye  there  seem'd  a  latent  pride, 
To  self-denial  not  incompetent ; 
But  very  like  to  hold  itself  dispensed 
From  such  a  grace.     However,  let  us  hope  I — 
He  is  a  noble  spirit  in  noble  form. 
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I  wish,  he  less  had  bent  that  brow  to  smile. 
As  with  the  fancy  how  he  could  subject 
Himself  upon  occasion  to  himself^ — 
From  rudeness,  violence,  you  rest  secure : 
But  do  not  think  your  Duchy  rescued  yet !  " 

The  scene  betwixt  Valence  and  Golombe,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  in  any  language :  to  be  appre- 
ciated, it  must  be  read  from  beginning  to  end,  and  then  only 
in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  We  will  only  cite  besides, 
Berthold's  speech  to  Colombo,  when  he  demands  her  hand.  She 
has  asked  whether  he  could  wed  her,  if  she  did  not  yield  her 
heart.     He  replies, — 

**  When  have  I  made  pretension  to  your  heart  ? 
/  give  none.     I  shall  keep  your  honour  safe. 
With  mine,  I  trust  you,  as  the  sculptor  trusts 
Yon  marble  woman  with  the  marble  rose. 
Loose  on  her  hand^  she  never  mil  letfall^ 
In  gmceful,  slight,  silent ^  security. 
You  will  be  proud  of  my  world-wide  career. 
And  I  content  in  you  the  fair  and  good." 

His  last  words,  too,  after  Golombe  has  resigned  the  orown  and 
plighted  her  faith  to  Valence,  are  very  admirable ;  so  admirable, 
ttiat  we  must  add  them : — 

'*  Lady,  well  rewarded ! — Sir,  as  well  deserved  I — 
I  could  not  imitate — I  hardly  envy — 
I  do  admire  you !     All  is  for  the  best. — 
Too  costly  a  flower  were  yoti,  /  see  it  now, 
To  pluck'  and  set  upon  my  barren  helm 
To  wither ; — any  garish  plume  will  do,** 

We  must  leave  "  Colombe''s  Birthday,^  though  we  could  find  in 
our  hearts  to  devote  many  more  pages  to  this  Play.  It  is  likely 
to  be  an  especial  favourite  with  lady-readers,  though  the  gravest 
men  also  may  find  much  in  it  to  command  their  admiration 
and  respect.  Perhaps  its  effects  are  here  and  there  a  little  forced ; 
but  nothing  is  perfect,  and  ^'  Golombe^s  Birthday^^  as  nearly  ap- 
proaches perfection,  as  any  modem  dramatic  work  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  ;  even  as  Grillparzer'*s  master-pieces,  which  a  little 
man  like  Garlyle  has  presumed  to  speak  of  as  the  produotions  of 
a  playwright. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  pathetic,  and  in  many 
respects,  the  most  beautiful,  but  also  the  most  painful  perhaps, 
of  all  Mr.  Browning^s  dramas ;  we  allude  to  the  domestic  tragedy 
of  ''A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.'"  It  is  not  free,  we  fear,  from 
morbid  and  even  evil  tendencies.     The  hero  and  heroine  of  tiie 
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piece,  both  supposed  to  be  very  young  and  noble  in  their  charac- 
ters, have  *^  fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  from  their  high  estate:""  the 
lover^s  desire,  (his  name  is  Earl  Mertoun,)  is  to  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power,  and  wed  the  lady.  What  is  most  objec- 
tionable, is,  that  there  is  scarcely  supposed  to  have  been  any 
criminality,  real  innocence  of  heart  and  mind  being  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  either  and  both  of  the  offenders.  It  is  true,  that 
they  are  most  grievously  punished ;  that  after  suffering  all  the 
'  pangs  of  remorse,  they  are  doomed  to  an  early  death :  still,  the 
sympathy  created  for  them  may  be  dangerous  in  its  effects,  and 
the  halo  cast  around  them  may  mislead.  Yet  there  is  so  much  of 
moral,  and  even  religious  beauty  in  this  drama,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  condemn  it.  The  lovers  already  alluded  to,  Mildred  and 
Earl  Mertoun,  are  charmingly  depicted ;  but  Thorold,  Lord  Tre- 
sham,  Mildred^s  brother,  is  the  real  hero  of  the  pWi  and  in  him 
perhaps  the  interest  centres.  He  is  the  noblest  of  English  noble- 
men :  his  only  fault  is  too  great  pride.  Guendolen,  liis  cousin, 
thus  describes  him  :  she  is  speaking  to  Mildred :— - 

**  Thorold  (a  secret)  is  too  proud  by  half, — 
Nay,  hear  me  out !  With  us  he's  even  gentler, 
Than  we  are  with  our  birds.     Of  this  great  House 
The  least  Retainer,  that  e'er  caught  his  glance, 
Would  die  for  him,  real  dying,  no  mere  talk ; 
And  in  the  world,  the  court,  if  men  would  cite 
The  perfect  spirit  of  honour,  Thorold's  name 
Rises  of  its  clear  nature  to  their  lips. 
But  he  should  take  men's  homage,  trust  in  it, 
And  care  no  more  about  what  drew  it  down. 
He  has  desert,  and  that,  acknowledgment : 
Is  he  content  ?  " 

And  this  Thorold^s  sister  is  the  secretly  fallen  Mildred,  whom  he 
thus  describes  to  Earl  Mertoun,  when  the  latter  comes  openly  to 
sue  for  her  hand  :— 

"  What's  to  say, 
May  be  said  briefly.     She  has  never  known 
A  mother's  care :  I  stand  for  father  too. 
Her  beauty  is  not  strange  to  you,  it  seems  : 
You  cannot  know  the  good  and  tender  hearts 
Its  girl's  trust,  and  its  woman's  constancy  ; 
How  pure,  yet  passionate ;  how  calm,  yet  kind ; 
How  grave,  yet  joyous ;  how  reserved,  yet  free 
As  light,  where  friends  are, — how  imbued  with  lore 
The  world  most  prizes  ;  yet,  the  simplest,  yet 
The  ....  One  might  know  I  talked  of  Mildred ; — thus 

IVe  brothers  talk  r' 
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His  horror,  when  he  learns  her  guilt,  unconscioos  of  its 
partner,  (as  he  remains  till  he  has  wounded  Mertoan  to  the  death,) 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  scene  in  which  this  is  developed, 
betwixt  Mildred  and  Thorold,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  we  have 
ever  read.  He  therein  says,  whilst  yet  afraid  to  conae  to  the  point, 
unwilling  to  believe  the  possibility  of  her  guilt, — 

**  Mildred — here's  a  line — 
(DorCt  lean  on  me! — I'll  English  it  for  you) 
'  Love  conquers  all  things.' — Whal  love  conquers  them  ? 
What  love  should  you  esteem — best  love  ? 

Mildred,  True  love. 

Tresham,  I  mean,  and  should  have  said,  whose  love  is  best 
Of  all  that  love,  or  that  profess  to  love  ? 

Mildred,  The  list's  so  long — there's  father's,  mother's,  husband's  .... 

Tresham,  Mildred,  I  do  believe,  a  brother's  love 

For  a  sole  sister  must  exceed  them  all! — 

For  see  now,  only  see !  there's  no  alloy 

Of  earth,  that  creeps  into  the  perfect'st  gold 

Of  other  loves,  no  gratitude  to  claim. 

You  never  gave  her  life,  not  even  aught 

That  keeps  life,  never  tended  her,  instructed, 

Enrich'd  her ;  so  your  love  can  claim  no  right 

O'er  hers,  save  pure  love's  claim :  that*s  what  I  call 

Freedom  from  earthliness. — You'll  never  hope 

To  be  such  friends,  for  instance,  she  and  you. 

As  when  you  hunted  cowslips  in  the  woods^ 

Or  played  together  in  the  meadow  hay  ? 

Oh,  yes  :  with  age  respect  comes,  and  your  worth 

Is  felt ;  there's  growing  sympathy  of  tastes. 

There's  ripen'd  friend^ip,  there's  confirm'd  esteem — 

— Much  head  these  make  against  the  New-comer ! 

The  startling  apparition^  the  strange  youths — 

Whom  one  half-hour's  conversing  with, — or,  say. 

Mere  gazing  at, — shall  change  (beyond  all  change 

This  Ovid  ever  sang  about),  your  soul : 

....  Her  soul,  that  is, — the  sister's  soul ! — ^With  her 

*Twas  winter  yesterday  :  now  all  is  warmth, 

The  green  leafs  springing,  and  the  turtle's  voice, 

•  Arise  and  come  away !  * — Come  whither  ? — Far 

Enough  from  the  esteem,  respect,  and  all 

The  brother's  somewhat  insignificant 

Array  of  rights  ! — All  which  he  knows  before^ 

Has  calculated  on  so  long  ago, — 

I  think,  such  love,  (apart  from  yours  and  mine,) 

Contented  with  its  little  term  of  life, 

Intending  to  retire  betimes,  aware 

How  soon  the  background  must  be  place  for  it,-^ 
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/  thinhy  am  sure,  a  brother* s  love  exceeds 
All  the  fuorld^s  loves  in  its  unworldliness.** 

We  shall  tell  no  more  of  this  sad  tale,  and  cite  no  more  pas- 
sages from  it,  referring  our  readers  to  the  original  drama,  where 
they  may  discover  "  through  the  troubled  surface"  as  Tresham 
subsequently  says, 

"  A  depth  of  purity  immovable." 

Guendolen  is  very  gracefully  depicted. 

The  next  Tragedy,  "  The  Return  of  the  Druses,^  is  not 
one  of  our  special  favourites.  Mr.  Browning'*s  main  defects, 
a  want  of  clearness,  and  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
effect,  are  very  conspicuous  in  it.  The  hero  Djabal,  as  we 
have  already  said,  wishes  to  gain  a  noble  end  by  base  means, 
for  which  he  is  rightly  punished.  Our  only  sympathy  through- 
out (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  regard  for  Ehalil,  AnaelX 
the  heroine's,  brother)  is  with  Loys  de  Dreux,  a  Knight- Novice 
of  the  Hospitallers,  duped  by  Djabal,  and  bent  on  saving  the 
Druses,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  intended  con- 
spiracy against  his  order.  Nothing  can  be  finer  and  more 
effective  in  its  way  than  the  scene  in  which  he  finally  learns  the 
truth  from  the  traitor  DjabaFs  lips,  and  thus  acts  thereon : — 

Loys,  {springing  at  the  khandjar  [or  dagger'^  Djabal  had  thrown 
down^  seizes  him  by  the  throat*) 

"  Thus  by  his  side  am  I ! 
Thus  I  resume  my  knighthood  and  its  warfare, 
Thus  end  thee,  miscreant,  in  thy  pride  of  place ! — 
Thus  art  thou  caught !    Without,  thy  dupes  may  cluster, 
Friends  aid  thee,  foes  avoid  thee, — *  thou  art  Hakeem,* 
How  say  they  ? — *  God  art  thou  !  *     But  also  here 
Is  the  least,  meanest,  youngest,  the  Church  calls 
Her  servant ;  and  his  single  arm  avails 
To  aid  her  as  she  lists  :  I  rise,  and  thou 
Art  crushed !     Hordes  of  thy  Druses  flock  without: 
Here  thou  hast  me,  who  represent  the  Cross, 
Honour,  and  Faith  'gainst  Hell,  Mahmoud,  and  thee ! 
Die ! " 

This  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  spirited.  We  would  not  be 
misunderstood :  there  is  much  that  is  extremely  beautiful  in  this 
Tragedy  also,  and  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Browning^'s 
other  creations  that  we  are  induced  or  enabled  to  disparage  it. 
The  stirring  interest  maintained  throughout,  the  concentration  of 
the  action  within  a  few  hours,  the  various  individualities  so  forcibly 
and  dramatically  sustained,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  There  is 
some  beautiful  poetry  placed  in  the  lips  of  Khalil  and  Anael. 
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The  characters  of  the  Order^a  Prefect  and  the  Nuncio,  both 
specimens  of  thorough  villany,  are  admirably  conceiv^  and 
embodied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motives  in  various  instances 
are  not  as  clear  as  might  be  desired.  Djabal  is  decidedly  am- 
biguous :  he  does  not  seem  to  know  himseu  whether  he  lores  or 
not ;  and  though  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  his  character,  it 
is  certainly  not  comfortable,  AnaePs  motives,  too,  are  throuijli- 
out  only  indicated,  and  not  suf&ciently  or  clearly  indicated ;  her 
intention  of  slaying  the  Prefect  would  never  be  guessed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  readers.  We  do  not  like  alterations  in  published 
works ;  but  this  play  might  certainly  be  rendered  far  superior  to 
what  it  is. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  great  work,  one  of  Mr.  Browning's 
greatest  indeed,  the  ^'  Tragedy,^^  or  rather  the  dramatic  Poem, 
of  ^'  Luria.'*"  In  this.  Genius  is  shown  in  conflict  with  obstinate 
mediocrity  which  will  not  believe  in  it,  which  will  persist  in  attri- 
buting all  manner  of  unnatural  motives  to  its  every  action,  and 
which  finally  accomplishes  its  ruin.  Another  view  of  this  piece 
would  present  to  us  the  contrast  betwixt  Luna,  the  impulsive 
half-savage  Moor,  and  the  comparatively  Northern  Maohiaveliao 
prudent  Florentines,  betwixt  impulse  in  fact  and  worldly  wisdom. 
Regard  it  as  we  will,  ^^  Luria^^  is  a  great  work,  and  deserving  of 
far  otiier  notice  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it  here.  There  are 
some  strained  effects  in  it,  some  striking  improbabilities,  and 
there  is  a  final  suicide  (of  which  the  poetic  effect  is  great),  which 
we  cannot  admire  from  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view.  We 
can  only  hope  that  '^  Luria^'*  was  not  a  Ghnstian ;  for  then  the 
deed  of  ignorance  might  be  forgiven.  It  is  certain  that  this 
excuse  would  not  have  availed  poor  Thorold.  To  resume :  One 
unnatural  circumstance  we  may  not  pass  without  direct  censure. 
Luria,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  General  of  the  Florentine  army 
against  the  Pisans;  Uraccio,  his  great  common-sense  woridly 
adversary,  is  the  Commissary  of  the  Republic  in  the  camp.  Now 
a  certain  Florentine  lady,  called  Domizia,  is  also  there :  we  are 
not  at  all  informed  for  what  expressed  purpose.  We  learn, 
indeed,  that  Braccio  has  had  her  placed  tnere  to  entrap  Luria ; 
and  that  her  secret  wish  is  to  lead  Luria  to  rebellion  against 
Florence,  which  she  hopes  to  destroy  through  him ;  but  all  this 
does  not  bring  us  a  step  nearer  any  avowed  motive  for  her  pre- 
sence, which  is  indeed  wholly  wanting.  This  deficiency  greatly 
injures  the  effect  of  the  part  she  takes  in  the  play,  and  tends  to 
give  an  unreality  to  the  whole.  Here,  too,  an  araum&nt  seeuis 
needful.  At  all  events,  no  one,  we  should  say,  would  clearly  un- 
derstand the  work,  on  his  first  perusal  of  it.  But  we  must  not 
pause  for  further  comments.    Our  readers  will  thank  us  more  for 
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a  few  extracts.  Luria^s  character  is  admirablv  conyeyed  in  a 
speech  which  he  makes  to  Braocio  and  Domizia  in  the  first 
act: — 

"  I  wonder,  do  you  guess,  why  I  delay, 
Involuntarily,  the  final  blow. 
As  long  as  possible  ?-— Peace  follows  it  !«— 
Florence  at  peace ;  and  the  calm  studious  heads 
Come  out  again,  the  penetrating  eyes : 
As  if  a  spell  broke,  all's  resumed  ;  each  art. 
You  boast,  more  vivid  that  it  slept  awhile  ! 
'Gainst  the  glad  heaven^  o*er  the  white  palace'/rant^ 
The  interrupted  scaffold  climbs  anew ; 
The  walls  are  peopled  by  the  painter's  brush ; 
The  statue  to  its  niche  ascends  to  dwell : 
The  Present's  noise  and  trouble  have  retired. 
And  left  the  eternal  Past  to  rule  once  more.-^ 
You  speak  its  speech  and  read  its  records  plain  ; 
Greece  lives  with  you,  each  Roman  breathes  your  friend  ; — 
— But  Luna, — where  will  then  be  Luna's  place  Y* 

The  unaffected  humility  and  candour  of  genius  breathe  from 
every  line  of  this,  and  a  similar  spirit  is  sustained  throughout. 
Braccio,  however,  chooses  to  believe  this  ^^  childishness,^^  as  he  calls 
it,  affected ;  he  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  leader  should  be  so 
wanting  in  worldly  wisdom ;  he  suspects  him  of  a  secret  design  to 
turn  Florence's  arms  against  her ;  and  so,  whilst  he  is  winning  her 
battles,  Braccio  sends  such  reports  to  the  Senators  as  induce  them 
to  pass  a  secret  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  Luria  learns 
from  Tibiurzio,  the  Pisan  General,  who  is  ushered  to  his  presence 
by  Husain,  a  Moor,  and  Luria's  friend.  We  must  not  pass  Husain 
without  his  meed  of  praise.  In  him  is  personified  the  true  African 
instinct,  whether  of  rage  or  love:  he  all  but  adores  Luria  as  a  God, 
and  hates  all  the  Florentines,  against  whom  he  warns  him«  He 
says : — 

*'  There  stands  a  wall 
'Twixt  our  expansive  and  explosive  race 
And  these  absorbing  concentrating  men.'* 

But  we  must  not  keep  Tiburzio  waiting.  We  may  return 
later  to  Husain. — The  Pisan  General  comes.  He  remains  alone 
with  Luria,  he  proffers  him  the  proof  of  Florentine  treachery, 
and  conjures  him  to  open  the  intercepted  missive,  and  act  thereon, 
as  he  may  feel  inclinea.     Luria  replies  at  last : — 


^c 


And  act  on  what  I  read  ?     What  act  wertjU  ?— < 
If  the  firm-fix'd  foundation  of  my  faith 
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In  Florence,  which  to  me  stands  for  raankiDd, 

If  thai  breaks  up,  and,  disemprisoning 

From  the  abyss.  .  •  .  Ah,  friend,  it  cannot  be  ! 

You  may  be  very  sage  yet — all  the  world 

Having  to  fail,  or  your  sagacity. 

You  do  not  wish  to  find  yourself  alone. 

What  would  the  world  be  worth  ?     Whose  love  be  sure  ?— 

The  world  remains— you  are  deceived! 

He  refuses  then  to  open  the  missive.  Tiburzio  expresses  his 
admiration  and  goes.  The  following  soliloquy  of  Luria'^s  is  so 
gi'and,  and  so  characteristic  of  our  author,  tmit  we  cannot  find  ia 
our  heart  to  omit  or  even  to  shorten  it : — 

*'  My  heart  will  have  it,  he  speaks  true !    My  blood 
Beats  close  to  this  Tiburzio  as  a  friend. — 
If  be  had  stept  into  my  watch-tent,  night 
And  the  wild  desert  full  of  foes  around, 
I  should  have  broke  the  bread  and  given  the  salt 
Secure,  and,  when  my  hour  of  watch  was  done. 
Taken  my  turn  to  sleep  between  his  knees. 
Safe  in  the  untroubled  brow  and  honest  cheek. — 
Oh,  world,  where  all  things  pass,  and  nought  abides ! 
Oh,  life,  the  long  mutation  ! — Is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  with  life,  as  with  the  body's  change  ? 
Where,  e'en  tho'  better  follow,  good  must  pass ; 
Nor  manhood's  strength  can  mate  with  boyhood's  grace. 
Nor  age's  wisdom  in  its  turn  find  strength  ; 
But  silently  the  first  gift  dies  away, 
And  though  the  new  stays,  never  both  at  once  !• — 
Lifers  time  of  savage  instinct's  o*er  with  me : 
It  fades  and  dies  away,  past  trusting  more ; 
As  if  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
With  which  I  turn'd  to  grow  in  these  new  lights. 
And  leam'd  to  look  with  European  eyes. — 
Yet  it  is  better,  this  cold  certain  way  ; 
Where  Braccio's  brow  tells  nothing,  Puzzio's  mouth, 
Domizia's  eyes  reject  the  searcher ; — yes : 
For  on  their  calm  sagacity  I  lean, 
Their  sense  of  right,  deliberate  choice  of  good  ; 
Sure,  as  they  know  my  deeds,  they  deal  with  me. 
Yes,  that  is  better, — that  is  best  of  all ! 
Such  faith  stays  when  mere  wild  belief  would  gq. 
Yes, — when  the  desert  creature*s  heart,  at  fault 
Amid  the  scattering  tempest's  pillar  d  sands. 
Betrays  its  steps  into  the  pathless  drift, — 
The  calm  instructed  eye  cfman  holds  fast 
By  the  sole  bearing  of  the  visible  star, 
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Sure,  that  nhen  slow  the  whirling  wreck  subsides^ 
The  boundaries^  lost  now,  shall  be  found  again^ 
The  palni'trees  and  the  pyramid  over  all. — 
Yes  ;  I  trust  Florence, — Pisa  is  decSived !" 

Alas,  poor  Luria,  he  is  deceived.  But  we  cannot  directly 
])ur8ue  the  narrative.  He  remains  true  to  Florence  ;  he  fights 
and  ^vins  for  her ;  then  learns  his  intended  doom.  The  adoring 
army  is  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  the  faithful  Husain  urges  him 
to  vengeance.     He  says : — 

*'  There  lie  beneath  thee  thine  own  multitudes — 

Sawest  thou  ? 
Luria.  I  saw. 

Husain.  Then,  hold  thy  course,  my  king ! — 

The  years  return. — Let  thy  heart  have  its  way  !" 

And,  again,  further  on  : — 

"  Oh,  friend,  oh,  lord, — for  me, 
What  am  I  ? — I  was  silent  at  thy  side. 
That  am  a  part  of  thee — It  is  thy  hand, 
Thy  foot,  that  glows,  when  in  the  heart  fresh  blood 
«  'Bods  up,  thou  heart  of  me  !" 

And,  finally, 

"  Both  armies  against  Florence !    Take  revenge ! 
Wide,  deep, — to  live  upon  in  feeling  now, 
And  after,  in  remembrance,  year  by  year, 
And,  with  the  dear  conviction,  die  at  last  / — 
She  lies  now  at  thy  pleasure : — pleasure  have  /** 

Luria,  however,  resists  this  and  all  other  temptations.  His  only 
vengeance  on  Florence  is  to  destroy  himself  by  poison,  from  love 
for  her,  lest  she  should  incur  the  disgrace  of  his  punishment : 
— before  his  death,  his  true  greatness  is  acknowledged  by  one 
after  the  other  of  those  Florentines  who  have  been  leagued 
against  him :  finally,  even  the  worldly-wise  Braccio  bows  down 
before  the  purity  of  Genius.  But  it  is  all  too  late — ^he  dies  ! — 
One  more  passage  we  must  cite  from  one  of  Luria^s  later 
speeches : — 

"  My  own  East ! 
How  nearer  God  we  were  f     He  glows  above 
With  scarce  an  intervention,  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly,  His  soul  o'er  ours  ! 
Wefoel  him,  nor  by  painful  reason  know  ! 
The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 
Is  felt  there ;  now  it  is,  as  it  was  then  : — 
All  changes,  at  His  instantaneous  will ; 
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Not  by  the  operation  of  a  law. 

Whose  maker  is  elsewhere  at  other  work  I 

His  soul  is  still  engaged  upon  his  world. 

Man's  praise  cin  forward  it,  man'a  prayer  suspend  : 

For  is  not  God  Almighty  ?  " 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Browiiiiig''8  longer  works, 
socially  and  politically,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  them  all 
entitled  '^  The  SouFs  Tragedy,^  a  wild  species  of  Dranuu  the 
design  and  execution  of  which  are  thoroughly  after  our  own  heart. 
It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  flaying  alive  (if  we  may  eo  express 
ourselves)  certain  morbid  restless  "  byromsers  *"  and  troublesome 
democrats  to  be  found  in  all  countries  in  this  our  age.  The  hero, 
the  representative  of  this  class,  called  Chiappino,  is  a  citizen  of 
the  Italian  town  Faenza,  which  is  under  papal  domination.  No 
matter,  however,  what  the  government  may  be,  Chiappino  is  one 
of  those  who  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  opposition  (nnlesa, 
indeed,  they  have  secured  the  loaves  and  fishes  for  themselves) ; 
loud,  noisy,  turbulent,  a  mischief-maker  by  profession.  Never- 
theless,  some  good  men  are  taken  in  by  his  high-sounding  liberal- 
ism, and  our  Chiappino  has  a  friend  called  Luitolfo,  who  is  one 
of  these.  The  Provost,  who  governs  Faensa  under  the  Pope, 
has  not  improperly  banished  this  very  odious  fellow :  he  is  in 
Luitolfo's  house,  with  Eulalia,  the  latter^s  betrothed,  whilst  the 
honest,  comparatively  conservative  friend,  has  sone  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  Provost.  He  amuses  himself  m  the  mean  time 
with  abusing  Luitolfo,  whom  he  hates  on  account  of  his  happy, 

fenial  nature,  which  contrasts  with  his  own  currish  temperament, 
le  derides  what  he  calls  his  friend^s  ^'  wise  passiveness,    and  says 
most  characteristically  of  himself: — 

•*  True,  I  thank  God,  I  ever  said  •  you  sin/ 
When  a  man  did  sin  :  if  I  could  not  say  it, 
/  glared  it  at  him ;  if  I  could  not  glare  it, 
I  pray'd  against  him.     Theut  my  part  ieenCd  over. 
God^s  may  begin  yet :  so  it  willf  I  trust.** 

Not  contented  with  this,  Chiappino  gets  up  a  little  addi- 
tional misery  on  the  score  of  his  being  madly  in  love  with 
Eulalia,  though  he  has  never  mentioned  it :  oh,  no  !  he  loved  too 
deeply  for  tliat.  Talking  was  all  very  well  for  Luitolfo,  with  his 
"  slight,  free,  loose,  and  incapacious  soul.''  The  fellow  proceeds 
a  long  time  in  this  strain.  He  is  interrupted  by  Luitolfo's  arrival, 
who,  maddened  by  the  Provost's  refusal  to  spare  his  worthless 
friend,  had  actually  come  to  blows  with  him,  and  left  him  for  dead : 
of  course  he  is  very  remorseful  for  this  deed.  Chiappino  brightens 
up  and  resolves  to  act  the  martjrr.     Luitolfo  shall  fly  in  his  stead. 
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He  will  remain,  and  accept  the  penalty  of  this  heroic  deed. 
Luitolfo,  half  deadened  by  horror,  goes.  The  mob  are  heard  ap- 
preaching.  Ghiappino^s  vain-glorious  heroism,  which  must  be 
prating,  is  admirably  conveyed : — 

"  How  the  people  tarry ! 
I  can't  be  silent  .  ,  .  I  must  speak  .  •  •  or  sing— ^ 
How  natural  to  sing  now  !  " 

To  this  twaddle  Eulalia  very  finely  responds : — 

"  Hush,  and  pray  ! 
We  are  to  die  ;  but  even  /  perceive, 
Tis  not  a  very  hard  thing,  to  to  die/' 

We  cannot  quote  all  her  speech.  Ghiappino  flashes  forth 
again : — 

"  If  they  would  drag  one  to  the  market-place, 
One  might  speak  there  !  " 

"  Ay,  Lady  Beatrice,  you  must  still  be  talking.""  Well,  the 
mob  arrives.  Ghiappino  shouts  instantly^  *'*'  I  killea  the  Provost.**^ 
The  mob,  instead  of  being  furious,  are  in  transports  of  delight : 
they  hail  with  rapture  the  doer  of  this  mighty  deed ;  and  we  mav 
be  well  assured  Ghiappino  is  not  the  man  to  disclaim  their  grati- 
tude. Eulalia  turns  an  inquiring  glance  upon  him.  He  responds 
to  her  thought,  and  talks  vaguely  of  confession  on  the  morrow. 
That  morrow  never  comes.  We  cannot  pursue  the  narrative  to 
its  close.  The  diplomatic  skill  and  deep  craft  of  the  Pope'^s  Legate, 
Ogniben,  is  admirably  contrasted  with  Ghiappino^s  shallow  selfish- 
ness. The  Legate  stays  the  revolution  by  offering  to  make 
Ghiappino  the  new  Provost,  after  a  certain  interval :  all  the  while, 
his  intention  is  to  turn  upon  him  when  he  has  got  him  into  his 
power.  But  your  liberal  bites  at  the  bait.  How  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about,  how  Luitolfo  is  pardoned  for  his  manliness  in  finally 
coming  forward  and  owning  his  crime,  and  Ghiappino  is  dismissed 
with  quiet  contempt,  utterly  crest-fallen,  we  cannot  pause  to  ex- 
plain. This  heading  is  put  above  the  work  by  its  author,  with 
quiet  but  exquisite  iropy  :  "  A  SouPs  Tragedy.  Part  first,  being 
what  was  called  the  Poetry  of  Ghiappino's  Life ;  and  Part  second, 
its  Prose!'''  Further  extracts  from  this  work  would  be  of  little 
benefit,  unless  we  discussed  and  exhibited  its  high  merits  at  due 
length,  and  for  this  we  have  no  space.  We  must  therefore  go 
forward,  remarking  only  that  the  prose  of  the  second  part  breathes 
some  of  the  most  bitter,  but  also  the  most  salutary  satire,  with 
which  we  are  at  all  acquainted. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  division  of  Mr.  Browning'^s 
literary  laboursi — ^labours,   no  doubt,  of  love, — ^his  "Dramatic 
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Lyrics  and  Boniances.^  As  has  been  already  observed,  they  are 
so  many  monodramas,  that  is,  directly  dramatic  utterances  under 
special  circumstances  of  so  many  ima^nair  speakers,  in  lyric  forms; 
but  there  arc  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  the  ^'  Cavalier 
Tunes/'  which  head  the  series,  are  not  strictly  individual ;  thougii 
perhaps  this  can  only  be  said  witli  truth  of  the  first  of  them,  witb 
its  stirring  refrain,  (Kentish  loyalists  are  singing)  : — 

**  Marching  along,  fifty  score  strong, 
Great-hearted  genttemeny  singing  this  song.*' 

Of  course,  these  lyrics,  or  monodramas,  or  wliatever  we  may 
call  them,  are  replete  with  Mr.  Bro\^iiing^s  usual  earnestness  aod 
fier}'  vitality.  They  are  extremely  abrupt,  and  consequently, 
(speaking  generally,)  by  no  means  easy  to  understand.  The  very 
first  poem  following  the  "Cavalier  Tunes,''  strangely  enough 
entitled,  "  My  Last  Duchess  :  Ferrara,''  and  embodying  Italian 
morbid  jealousy,  would  no  doubt  be  a  perfect  puzzle  to  most 
readers,  without  some  clue  to  its  meaning.  The  speaker  is  an 
Italian  Duke,  who  is  receiving  the  envoy  of  a  neighbouring  poten- 
tate, sent  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  that  potentate's  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  Duke  is  supposed  to  lead  the  envoy  through  his 
picture  gallery,  to  pause  suddenly  before  the  portrait  of  his  late 
Duchess,  slain  by  his  jealousy,  and,  drawing  back  the  veil  from  it, 
to  break  out  thus,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  indifference : — • 

"  That^s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.     I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now." 

Such  is  the  colloquial  style  of  the  majority  of  Mr.  Browning's 
lyrics.     The  Italian's  jealousy  is  thus  finely  indicated  : — 

"  She  had 
A  lieart  .  .  .  how  shall  I  say  1  .  .  too  soon  made  glad^  .  . 
7  00  easily  impressed :  —she  liked  whatever 
She  look'd  on,  and  her  looks  went  every  where. — 
Sir,  'twas  all  one !     My  favour  at  her  breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  west, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her, — the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace, — all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her,  alike,  the  approving  speech. 
Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thank*d  men, — good ;  but  thank'd 
Somehow,  .  .  I  know  not  how,  .  .  as  if  she  rank*d 
My  gift  of  a  nine  hundred  years*  old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling  ?  "      •  •  • 
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"  Oh,  Sir,  she  sjniled  no  doubt, 
Whene'er  I  pass'd  her :  but  mho  pass*d  without 
Much  the  same  $miU  ?    This  grew ! — I  gave  commands  i—* 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together  I " 

There  is  a  quiet  and  deadly  earnestness  in  this,  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  those  who  duly  apprehend  it.  But  the  theme  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  The  next,  with  another  odd  heading  enough, 
(it  requires  an  argument  prefixed,)  is  sweet  and  touching,  though 
also  too  abrupt  as  it  stands.  We  cannot  notice  each  of  these 
romances  in  particular.  The  '*  Madhouse  Gells^^  are  remarkably 
powerful :  the  first  embodies  the  musings  of  a  mad  predestinarian, 
and  is  very  terrible;  the  second  is  truthful,  passionate,  and 
beautiful.  All  the  world  will  be  delighted  with  "  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,'^  written  for  a  child,  and,  for  Browning,  marvellously 
easy  of  comprehension.  It  is  charming  throughout ;  but  extracts 
would  convey  no  fitting  idea  of  it,  and  therefore  we  give  none. 
"  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,''  an 
adventure  told  by  a  horseman,  is  wonderfully  spirited  and  graphic. 
Mr.  Browning  does  not  write  about  ^^  the  riae,^^  as  another  man 
would  do ;  he  does  not  even  describe  it :  he  gives  us  the  very 
thing  itself.  We  have  the  reality,  not  its  image  or  its  shadow. 
"  Pictor  Ignotus,''  is  finely  conceived  and  executed.  The  idea  is 
that  of  an  Italian  Painter  of  the  1 6th  century,  who  might 
have  been  great  as  Baphael  in  the  world'^s  esteem,  if  he  had 
not  shrunk  alike  from  vulgar  praise  and  censure,  and  preferred  to 
remain  unknown. 

"  Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.— If,  at  whiles, 

My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters,  and  eternal  aisles 

With  the  same  series,  Virgin,  Babe,  and  Saint, 
fViih  the  same  cold,  calm^  beautiful  regard, — 

At  least,  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom,  at  least,  shall  ward 

Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictures  stand  apart." 

There  is  more,  finer  «ven  than  this,  but  from  such  perfect 
"  wholes,"'  it  is  most  difficult  to  extract.  The  segment  of  a  circle 
gives  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  completeness.  Next  comes  an  ex- 
tremely truthful  soliloquy  spoken  by  an  Italian  exile  in  England, 
which  contains  very  great  beauties,  but  is  withal  so  simple,  so 
natural,  so  intensely  real,  that  to  vulgar  observation  it  might  at 
first  sight  seem  common  place.  "  The  Englishman  in  Italy,""  we 
like  less ;  but  this,  too,  has  its  merits,  especially  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Festival : — 

*•  To-morrow's  the  Feast 
Of  the  Rosary's  Virgin,  by  no  means 
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Of  Virgins  the  leastp— 
As  you'll  hear  in  the  off-hand  disooune. 

Which  (all  nature,  no  art,) 
The  Dominican  brother,  these  three  weeks. 

Was  getting  by  heart." 

Very  spirited  is  the  next  song,  **The  Lost  Leader,^  com- 
mencing,— 

**  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 
Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  :**— > 

And  containing  these  fine  lines,  (defq>ite  their  fidsity,  for  if  thei« 
ever  was  a  literary  aristocrat,  Shakspeare  was  on^)-— 

"  We  that  had  loved  him  so,  follow'd  him,  honour'd  htm. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye ; 
Learn'd  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents  ; 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
Shakspeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us  ; 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — ^they  fight  from 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  thejreemen^ 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves.** 

^^The  Flower's  Name""  is  a  soft  fanciful  soliloquy,  in  lyric 
form,  spoken  by  a  lover,  who  recounts  how  his  mistress  visited  hit 
garden. 

"  This  flower  she  stopp'd  at,  finger  on  lip, 

Stoop'd  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim. 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip, 

lis  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name !     Was  it  love,  or  praise  ? 

Speech  half-asleep^  or  song  half-^iwaket 
I  must  learn  Spanish  one  of  these  days. 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name*s  sake" 

Another  admirable  composition  is  ^^  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,'" 
a  tale,  dramatically  told  by  an  old  forester.  Perhaps  it  is  rather 
too  lengthy  in  parts ;  at  least,  there  is  one  unnecessary  episode 
(very  clever  in  itself)  respecting  gipsy  trades.  We  cannot 
speak  as  favourably  of  the  moral  of  this  composition,  for  we  do 
not  like  a  wife's  being  spirited  away  from  her  husband,  however 
unworthy  of  her,  even  by  her  own  gipsy  race.  Marriage  is,  in  our 
eyes,  an  indissoluble  tie.  But  Mr.  Browning  does  not  speak  in 
his  own  person,  and  has  seriously  disclaimed  in  a  certain  note  the 
opinions  expressed  by  his  lyric  ^'  dramatis  personse.^  A  strange 
wild  legend,  replete  with  mystic  beauty,  is  "  The  Boy  and  the 
Angel.'  We  have  no  space  to  quote  it.  "  Saul,^  which  is 
a  long  soliloquy  spoken  by  the  youthful  David,  has  rare  excel- 
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lencieB,  but  is  not  yet  completed,  a  Second  Part  having  to  follow. 
The  strange  fragment  called  ^^  Timers  BcTenges^^  is  extremely 
powerful  in  its  way.  '^  The  Glove,^  the  last  in  the  collection,  la 
a  tale  told  by  the  French  Poet,  ^'  Peter  Bonsard,^  or  hither  a 
new  version  of  the  old  story — ^how  a  lady,  to  prove  her  own  power 
and  her  lover^s  faith,  threw  her  glove  among  wild  beasts  and  bade 
the  lover  fetch  it.  Our  readers  may  remember  how  Schill^  and 
Leigh  Hunt  have  treated  this  theme.  Mr.  Browning  has  '^  re- 
versed the  medal,^**  and  takes  the  lady^s  part  with  great  tact  and 
cleverness.  In  truth,  this  poem  is  marked  by  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language  and  an  overflow  of  biting  humour.  On  the 
whole,  these  Lyrics  and  Romances  are  well  worthy  of  their 
author;  and  that  is  saying  much.  They  are  unlike  any  thing 
else  we  are  acquainted  with ;  for  Southey^s  monodramas,  very 
fine  in  their  way,  have  another  cast ;  and  Tennyson^s  dramatic 
lyrics,  such  as  ^^  Ulysses,^^  are  more  reflective  ana  contemplative, 
though  very  noble  also.  That  passion,  that  intensity,  that  power, 
which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning,  is  conspicu- 
ous throughout  them.  They  are  not  altogether  free  from  morbid 
tendencies  and  exaggerations, — witness  ^^The  Confessional,^'  and 
"  The  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's,"  though  both  of  these  have  merit : 
they  are  sometimes  painful ;  biit  they  are  always  forcible,  and  in 
some  instances  graceful  and  pleasant  also. — We  have  noticed  the 
series  very  cursorily,  and  Mr.  Browning  is  not  a  Poet  who  can 
be  done  justice  to  in  a  few  words.  He  must  be  illustrated 
and  elucidated  with  care.  No  author  more  requires  interpreters 
to  stand  betwixt  him  and  the  public :  and  where,  in  the  present 
dearth  of  taste  or  common  sense  in  the  critical  world,  when  the 
English  of  a  Carlyle  is  thought  sublime,  and  the  artificial  and 
conventional  are  in  almost  all  cases  preferred  to  the  truthful,  are  we 
to  look  for  such  interpreters  ?  Mr.  Browning  must  bide  his  time, 
secure  of  his  own  greatness,  and  of  the  world'^s  awaking  sooner 
or  lat-er  to  a  just  appreciation  of  it.  Even  now  a  change  is 
manifest ;  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  called  for, 
and  proof  is  thereby  afforded  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes. 

We  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Browning  is  most 
properly  classed  with  Tennyson,  and  with  Miss  Barrett,  now 
Mrs.  Robert  Browning  and  our  poet^s  wife.  The  first  has  less 
intensity,  but  perhaps  more  grace  and  finish ;  at  all  events  his 
talent  is  mainly  and  primarily  lyric,  while  Mr.  Browning^s  is 
almost  exclusively  dramatic.  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  possesses 
perhaps  closer  poetical  affinities  with  her  husband  than  with 
Tennyson,  having  displayed  much  of  the  same  dramatic  intensity. 
She  is  a  very  great  poetess,  probably  the  greatest  this  country 
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has  possessed,  and  may  yet  achieve  even  nobler  things  than  she  has 
presented  to  us.  These  three,  however,  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings  (as  we  may  now  call  them),  possess  in  common  a 
peeuliar  aristocratic  grace  and  refinement,  never  perhaps  exhibited 
m  such  an  eminent  degree,  save  by  the  ever  matchless  Shakspeare; 
and  a  certain  deep  pathos  is  also  common  to  them,  together  with 
a  general  reality^  of  a  kind  which  is  almost  new  to  poetry.  Thej' 
are  not  devoid  of  faults ;  and  are  addicted  in  sonie  d^ree  to  the 
use  of  a  marked  phraseology  of  their  own,  which  may  be  thought 
conventional.  But,  after  sJl,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  blame  this, 
since  we  believe  it  is  natural  to  them. 


Art.  VIL — A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ccmterhury  on 
the  Actual  Belations  hettoeen  Church  and  State.  By  the  Hon. 
Richard  Cavendish.  Suggested  hy  Mr.  Baptist  NoeVs  Essay. 
London :  OlHvier. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State  constitute  the  great 
question  of  the  present  day,  as  they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  as  they  will  probably  for  the  next  fifty.  The  adjustment  of 
these  relations,  either  by  the  entire  prostration  of  the  Church 
under  the  power  and  influence  of  a  State  altogether  devoid  of 
religion,  or  else  by  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  many  of  those 
restraints  which  a  Christian  State  placed  upon  her  actions,  will 
probably,  sooner  or  later,  take  place.  Whatever  may  be  our  views 
of  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  those  relations  between  Church 
and  State  which  commenced  with  the  Christianity  of  England, 
and  which  received  their  present  shape  at  the  Reformation,  there 
is  a  party  which  must  be  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  which 
holds  no  inconsiderable  power ;  and  that  party  is  no  other  than 
the  State  itself.  We  may  talk  as  much  as  we  please  of  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  be  united  with  the  Church.  We  may  theorize 
away  on  the  identity  of  Church  and  State,  asserting  as  much  as 
we  please,  that  the  State  is  imperfect  if  it  be  not  another  phase 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  may  talk  of  the  State  possessing 
a  conscience,  and  being  bound  to  uphold  the  truth,  lixxi  what, 
if  the  State  is  perfectly  indifierent  to  all  our  arguments,  and  our 
wishes,  and  our  theories !  What,  if  the  State  lends  itself  to  the 
views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  amongst  us,  who  are 
always  asserting  that  the  State  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religion — that  it  has  no  business  to  support  any  Established 
Church — that  it  has  no  right  to  make  a  choice  among  religious 
systems — that  its  duty  is  to  remain  perfectly  neutral — ^to  dis- 
courage no  error  or  unbelief— to  leave  religion  to  maintain  and 
uphold  itself — or  to  extend  equal  favour  and  power  to  all  sects  I 
We  may  protest  against  all  this,  and  say  that  it  is  very  wrong — 
very  unchristian — and  so  forth ; — but  if  it  goes  on  notwithstand- 
ing ; — ^if  it  is  a  clear  and  positive  fact,  that  the  State  is  under 
the  influence  of  such  views,  and<  not  under  the  influence  of  such 
principles  as  we  believe  to  be  right — would  it  not  be  a  very  un- 
wise proceeding  on  our  part  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  actual  steps  which  are  leading  to  the  over- 
throw of  all  that  we  hold  right  and  necessary ! 
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And,  again — Bv  what  modes  and  in  what  ways  are  we,  is 
practical  men,  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ruin  which  it  threatens  to  bring  down 
on  us  ■ 

The  broad  and  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The 
State,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties,  i.  e,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolc- 
tion  of  1 688,  allied  the  Church  to  itself  by  the  closest  ties,  with 
a  view  of  governing  the  country  by  means  of  it.  The  State  tras 
so  closelv  attached  to  the  Church,  that  it  interfered  in  its  in- 

m  

temal  arrangements,  iii'as  assiduous  in  promoting  its  efficiencv. 
and  endeavoured  by  statutes,  and  by  all  means  in  its  power  to 
make  the  Church  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  Failing  in  this 
attempt,  through  the  intrigues  of  Romanists  backed  by  foreign 
aid,  and  the  turbulence  ol  puritans  and  other  sectarians  whMi 
issued  in  a  civil  war  and  the  subversion  of  the  government,  the 
State  at  lengthy  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  toUration  (which  James  II.  had  sought  to  introduce  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Rome) ;  and  the  Dissenters  (with 
the  exception  of  Romanists  and  Socinians)  were  freed  from  ill 
penalties.  Here  was  a  very  great  change  in  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  The  moment  that  the  toleration  of  Dissen- 
ters from  the  Church  of  England  was  conceded  by  Govemmeiit 
it  was  plain,  that  the  State  no  longer  could  regard  the  Church  as 
the  sole  instrument  for  promoting  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  security  of  the  State.  Other  bodies  were  recog- 
nized at  once  as  undeserving  of  blame,  and  as  possessed  of  power. 
The  State  ceased  at  that  moment  to  be  connected  as  it  had  been 
with  the  Church.  It  had  failed  in  creating  uniformity :  it  was 
obliged  to  recognize  diversity  of  discipline  and  creeds. 

P'rom  that  time  the  State  became  latitudinarian  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  latitudinarian  Tennison  occupied  the  Primacy.  The 
latitudinarian  divines  were  in  favour.  The  State  became  indifferent 
to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  hence,  on  slight 
and  insufficient  pretexts,  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  prohibited  from  exercising  its  functions.  The  bishoprics 
and  other  benefices  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  either  as  matters  of  private 
patronage,  or  with  a  view  to  sustain  the  interests  of  some  political 
party. 

At  length  a  latitudinarian  State,  only  attached  to  Protest- 
antism by  political  motives,  was  acted  on  by  the  ideas  which  arose 
from  the  fermentation  of  tho  French  Revolution.  Hence  arose 
the  continued  struggles  of  sectarian  bodies,  such  as  the  Bomanists, 
to  subvert  the  exclusive  privileges  held  by  the  Bstablished  Ohnroh ; 
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or  to  gain  an  equaBty  of  skUut  for  themselveB.  Hence,  too,  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  all  those  laws  which  had  fenced  in  the  pre^ 
rogativea  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  diminution  or  with- 
drawal of  the  aid  which  had  formerly  been  extended  to  Church 
objects.  The  whole  course  of  the  State  in  England,  since  the 
epoch  of  the  French  Revolution,  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  Oo- 
vernment  without  any  strong  religious  principles,  acted  on  by  the 
persevering  energies  and  activities  of  certain  classes  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  designs.  The  State  had  no  power  of 
resisting  these  efforts,  because  it  had  no  deep  principle  to  fall 
back  upon.  It  possessed  no  conscience  of  its  own,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  consistently  reject  the  demands  of  alleged  conscience. 
It  had  reUnquished  the  old  principle  which  connected  its  support 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  its  own  religious  tenets :  the 
statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  into  whose  hands  the  power 
once  exercised  by  the  Sovereigns  of  England  had  fallen,  were  not, 
like  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  bound  by  their  own  convictions, 
or,  at  least,  by  their  professions  and  their  policy,  to  an  exclusive 
support  of  the  Church,  as  the  way  of  truth.  Fifty  years  have 
exhibited  the  steady  progress  of  a  latitudinarian  State  in  the 
direction  of  evil,  and  not  of  sood.  The  statesman  of  the  present 
dhjy  who  might  feel  disposed  to  act  on  higher  and  more  Christian 

5nnciple,  finds  himself  hampered  by  the  precedents  of  1 60  years, 
'he  wnole  course  of  legislation  sets  in  one  direction ;  the  spirit  of 
the  age  seta  in  one  direction.  Each  statesman  as  he  rises,  bends 
before  the  current.  We  may,  and  sometimes  do,  for  a  time— - 
nay,  for  a  long  time,  arrest  the  progress  of  evil  in  one  point ;  but 
it  always  succeeds  in  the  lon^  run.  The  State  is  steadily  be- 
coming more  and  more  unchristianized. 

This  state  of  things  does  not  arise  from  any  specifically  irreli- 
gious character  amongst  statesmen  in  the  present  day.  When 
we  look  back  upon  the  statesmen  of  Charles  II.,  or  on  those  of 
Ejng  William,  or  the  Georges,  we  do  not  recognize  in  them  any 
character,  as  individuals,  which  causes  the  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  them.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that,  at  present,  there  is  higher  and  purer  personal  character, 
and  better  individual  intention,  than  in  any  former  period ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  whole  policy  in  regard  to  Church 
matters,  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  generation  or  two,  is 
decidedly  and  increasingly  irreligious.  The  great  cause  of  this 
alienation  from  a  religious  policy  is  the  divided  state  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  empire,  which  the  State  reflects  more  and 
more ;  so  that  amidst  contending  forces,  and  directions,  and 
impulses,  the  religious  principle  held  in  theory  by  the  State 
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is  gradually  narrowed    in  its  operation,  and   in  manj  points 
relinquished. 

To  those  who  are  really  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Church 
of  England,  as  God'^s  appointed  instrument  for  conveying  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  this  nation,  the  prospect  before  us  is 
painful,  and  in  many  cases  bewildering.   Many  men  are  unable  to 
see  their  way  through  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  existing 
union  between  a  Christian  Church  and  a  State  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  indifferent  in  religious  matters.     They  see  the 
State  still  in  possession  of  the  most  momentous  power  over  the 
Church.     They  see  the  nomination  of  all  the  Heads  and  Digni- 
taries of  the  Church  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence  of 
the  State.    They  see  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  who  are  more  or 
less  the  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  indifference  and  neutrality, 
invested  with  uncontrolled  power  in  the  selection  of  the  Bulers 
and  Guides  of  the  Church.    Can  it  be  expected  that  statesmen 
will  ever  select  bishoi)s  or  dignitaries  who,  in  their  opinion,  will 
be  likely  in  any  case  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Church  may 
seem  to  demand  one  course,  and  the  interests  of  their  politioau 
friends  another,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Church'^s  cause! 
What,  statesmen  could  be  expected  to  seek  for  the  appointment 
of  such  bishops  as  would  regard  their  duty  to  God  and  His  Church 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  the  Mcoiuf  place! 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  statesmen,  to  whom  the 
interest  of  the  State  is  the  first  consideration,  to  embarrass 
themselves  or  the  State  by  the  appointment  of  impracticable  men, 
who  were  likely  to  give  trouble  by  opposing  themselves  on 
reli^ous  grounds  to  the  political  projects  of  the  day.     The  State 
possesses  an  enormous  power  over  the  Church  in  this  respect :  it 
possesses  the  power  of  neutralizing  all  effectual  opposition  to  its 
designs  from  a  united  prelacy.     It  can  always  secure  at  least  a 
division  in  the  hierarchy.     No  matter  how  unanimous  the  clergy, 
and  all  other  sincere  members  of  the  Chui^sh  may  be^  the  State 
can  always  manage  to  divide  the  hierarchy.     It  has  nominated 
men  of  a  certain  class  of  mind ;  it  has  direct,  personal  influence 
over  them.     It  can  appeal  to  personal  favours  granted,  and 
perhaps  to  promises  and  conditions  made.     It  invests  them  with 
high  temporal  rank,  and  places  them  amongst  the  peers  of  the 
r^lm ;  and  it  is  anxious  to  retain  the  spiritual  peerage,  because 
it  is  glad  to  have  this  pretext  for  retaining  the  power  of  choosing 
spiritual  peers.     Let  that  power  escape  irom  the  State,  and  the 
Church  would  be  no  longer  so  manageable ;  it  would  have  a  will 
of  its  own,  like  other  religious  communities.    It  would  be  capaMe 
of  union :  it  would  become  an  organized  body  with  leaders,  instead 
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of  a  multitude  deprived  of  its  natural  leaders.  It  would  give  laws 
to  the  State,  instead  of  being  legislated  for  hy  the  State  at  ^e 
will  of  its  adversaries.  The  Church,  even  now,  bereft  as  it  is'  of 
the  active  leadership  of  an  united  Episcopate,  is  not  without 
power  to  resist  what  is  evil.  The  Church  is  strong  in  her  prin- 
ciples, united  on  great  points  (though  apparently  and  outwardly 
divided),  and  determined  to  uphold  what  she  believes  to  be  right, 
and  just,  and  holy ;  no  matter  what  Sovereign,  or  Minister,  or 
Prelate,  or  Peer  may  say  to  the  contrary.  And  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  lie  before  her,  we  believe 
that  her  stedfast  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty,  without  fear 
of  man,  will  in  the  end  be  successful. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  our  present  condition  is  most  alarming. 
We  are  divided,  not  merely  by  differences  on  some  religious 
questions ;  but  we  are  divided  by  the  influence  of  the  State.   We 
can  never  reckon  on  unity  amongst  our  hierarchy  even  on  ques- 
tions of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  existence  of  the  Churchy 
or  the  preservation  of  her  greatest  privileges.     Our  Deans — our  j 
Archdeacons — our   Canons   and    members  of  Chapters — large^j 
masses  of  our  parochial  clergy — are  nominated,  either  directly  or  ( 
indirectly,  by  the  State  :  and  tha't  State  has  ceased  to  have  the  1 
interest  of  the  Church  at  heart — ceased  to  recognize  the  Church  / 
as  teaching  the  Truth.     In  dealing  with  the  State  we  are  not  able^ 
to  act  with  perfect  independence.     The  State  has  its  interest 
within  our  body  :  a  portion  of  us  are  under  State  influence  :  some 
of  us  cannot  act  freely :  they  are  bound  to  discourage  all  inde- 
pendent action  :  they  are  partizans  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the 
Church.     With  the  best  intentions,  and  the  purest  motives,  men 
are  often  influenced  by  their  connexions,  and  their  position,  and 
their  engagements,  to  a  certain  course — ^a  mode  of  action  justified 
by  a  thousand  excellent  principles  of  duty,  loyalty,  submission, 
discretion,  and  precedent,  which,  in  other  times,  would  have  been 
rightly  applied,  but  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  inapplicable,  or 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  change  of  circumstances. 

It  is  the  positive,  actual  pressing  dangers  of  our  position — ^not 
any  mere  speculative  and  remote  prospects,  to  which  thoughtful 
minds  amongst  our  laity  are  now  directing  their  attention.     The 

S^sition  of  the  Episcopate  is  more  distinctly  seen  than  formerly, 
ircumstances  have  brought  out  its  serious  disadvantages ;  and 
when  we  now  urge  on  men  who  were  formerly  most  earnest 
in  their  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  to  pursue  that 
object,  we  are  frequently  met  by  objections  arising  from  the 
position  of  the  Episcopate  as  nominees  of  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
They  are  not  desirous  of  seeing  the  Minister  given  the  power  of 
creating  more  bishops,  because  they  have  no  confidence  that  any 
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Minister  will  make  such  appointments  as  will  really  benefit  the 
Church  in  her  spiritual  capacity.  The  feelings  which  are  widely 
spread  amongst  the  laity  and  the  clergy  of  various  schools,  are 
fairly  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the  able  and  inter- 
esting publication  of  the  Honourable  Richard  Cavendish,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  these  pwes.  This  pamphlet, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  (^terbury,  draws  the 
attention  of  that  Most  Rev.  Prelate  to  various  statements  in 
Mr.  Noel's  recent  publication,  and  having  referred  to  his  views  on 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State,  nor  to  point  out  the  fearful  calami- 
ties  which  would  ensue  from  a  separation  between  tbeoK  Too  suielj 
the  day  which  shall  dawn  on  this  portentous  divorce  shall  witness  the 
sunset  of  England's  glory,  England's  greatness,  and  England's  stability. 
It  is  with  the  firmest  conviction  that  nothing  can  ever  justify  the  Stats 
in  ceasing  to  promote,  as  much  as  lies  in  its  province,  the  continuaooe 
and  increase  of  religion  in  the  land,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  justify 
the  Church  in  severing  the  connexion  between  herself  and  the  State,  so 
long  as  she  can  maintain  it  without  disobeying  the  clear  und  unmisti^e* 
able  laws  of  God,  that  I  approach  the  consideration  of  some  abuses  to 
which  Mr.  Noel  has  directed  our  attention. 

**  But,  my  Lord,  while  I  entertain  this  conviction,  I  know  also  that 
there  has  arisen  a  deep  and  growing  feeling  amongst  the  most  thought- 
ful and  earnest  of  our  clergy,  as  well  as  amongst  the  most  religions  of 
our  laity,  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  actual  relation  between  the 
English  State  and  the  English  Church,  are  such  as  to  make  it  their 
duty  to  endeavour  at  all  hazards  to  effect  by  all  lawful  means  an  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  conditions  of  that  relation.  Recent  events  have 
not  tended  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  feeling.  Can  we  wonder,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  year  and  a  half,  Uiat  a  conviction  should  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  more  ardent  and  zealous  perhaps  than  pm- 
dent,  but  still  men  ardent  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His 
Church,  that  a  system  which  can  produce  such  fruits  is  too  vicious  to  be 
treated  by  any  other  remedy  save  that  of  annihilation  ? 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  in  the  belief  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  of 
averting  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  arise  from  a  total 
disniption  of  all  ties  between  Church  and  State,  is  to  place  them  on  a 
sounder  footing  than  that  which  they  now  occupy,  I  venture  to  entreat 
your  Grace's  attention  to  a  few  among  the  many  items,  in  Mr.  Noel's 
long  catalogue  of  practical  abuses. 

'*  Mr.  Noel  first  adverts  to  the  influence  of  the  union  as  regaids  a 
bishop.  He  says,  *  To  fulfil  his  office  rightly,  a  bishop  mnst  be  nora 
free  than  his  brethren  from  ambition  and  covetousneis,  mors  spuritaaUy* 
minded,  more  devoted  to  his  ministry,  more  anxious  to  bring  sittnen  to 
Christ,  more  brotherly  and  liberal  to  his  fiBllow*Christian%  mora  aeal* 
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OU8  for  the  honour  of  his  Master*  more  entirely  consecrated  to  God. 
As  a  pastor  who  is  less  pious  than  the  members  of  the  church  over 
which  he  presides^  does  them  mischief,  because  his  ministrations  tend 
to  bring  them  down  to  his  level;  so  a  prelate  less  pious  than  the 
pastors  whom  he  governs,  inflicts  on  them  a  similar  mischief.     His 
duty  to  them  is  what  theirs  is  to  the  Churches.     He  has  to  convert 
unconverted  ministers,  to  guide  the  erring,  to  reclaim  the  backslidingi^ 
to  animate  the  despondent,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  encourage  and  aii^ 
the  most  devoted.     To  accomplish  these  objects,  he  must  surpass  them 
in  wisdom  and  Christian,  experience,  in  faith  and  fervency,  in  meekness 
and  self-control,  in  holiness  and  spirituality  of  mind.     Like  Paul,  he 
should  be  able  to  say,  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of 
Christ.' — '  Be   ye  followers  together  of  me,  and   mark   them   which 
walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  example.'     To  an  office  like  this  a  man 
ought  to  be  chosen  with  exclusive  reference  to  his  spiritual  qualificar 
tions  by  pious  men,  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  the  most  solemn 
prayer.     When  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  chose  Matthias  as  one  of  those 
most  suitable  to  succeed  the  apostle  Judas  in  his  place  as  an  apostle» 
they  then  sought  the  guidance  of  God.     And  when  Paul  was  set  apart 
for  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Presbyters  of  Antioch,  they 
fulfilled  that  duty  with  fasting  and  prayer.     With  no  less  solemnity, 
earnestness,  and  dependence  upon  God,  should  pious  men  choose  those 
prelates  who  exercise  so  vast  an  influence  in  the  Anglican  Churches  for  . 
good  or  evil.    But  ministers  of  State  are  little  likely  to  choose  them  in  this  ] 
manner.    Since  prelates  have  votes  in  Parliament,  where  parties  are  often  ^ 
nearly  equal ;  the  most  religious  statesmen  are  strongly  tempted  to  make 
zeal  for  their  political  party  a  leading  qualification  for  a  bishopric ;  and, 
secondly,  since  prime  ministers  are  usually  the  ablest  men  of  their  party, 
chosen,  without  reference  to  religious  character,  for  their  knowledge  of 
public  aflairs,  and  their  administrative  skill,  they  have  often  been  des- 
titute of  piety.     Hence  men  have  often  been  raised  to  the  bench  from 
party  considerations :  the  choice  of  the  nominee  being  determined  by 
the  wish  to  please  a  powerful  adherent,  or  to  strengthen  the  party  by 
the  accession  of  a  debater  of  known  capacity,  not  to  mention  more 
questionable  motives.     The  way  to  rise  is  obvious.     Let  any  cleric  of 
fair  abilities,  who  aspires  to  rank  and  power,  be  respectable,  but  not 
over  religious,  make  himself  a  good  scholar,  write  some  work  of  lite- 
rary merit,  be  a  moderate  but  firm  supporter  of  the  party  in  power, 
express  no  opinions  on  any  subject  which  could  be  inconvenient  to  the 
Government,  be  a  foe  to  innovation,  without  being  unfriendly  to  im- 
provements of  detail,  cultivate  the  friendship  both  of  powerful  Camilies 
and  influential  prelates,  be  a  staunch  but  good-tempered  supporter  of 
the  Church  agaiiist  dissent ;  above  all,  be  a  safe  inan,  who  neither  in 
the  administration  of  a  diocese,  nor  in  any  parliamentary  business, 
would  create  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  be  may  be  almost 
sure  of  reaching  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession. 
"^ '  I  will  not  say,— 
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'  That  he 
Must  serve  who  ^lun  would  sway  ;  and  soothe  and  sue 
And  watch  all  time,  and  pry  into  all  place,  | 

And  he  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  among  the  mean ;' 

but  a  course  too  near  to  this  has  often  led  to  greatness.  Government 
can  count  upon  the  services  of  pliant  men  who  never  form  inconveoint 
opinions ;  but  they  would  be  exposed  to  trouble  should  they  nominiie 
any  man  who,  with  severe  integrity  and  ardent  love  of'  truth,  will 
frankly  express  his  convictions,  and  manifest  the  least  approach  to  tbe 
temper  of  a  reformer.* 

**  My  Lord,  the  force  of  this  striking  passage  depends  not  on  any 
personal  opinions  of  the  author.  He  states  facts ;  they  are  notoriooiij 
and  indisputably  true.  Let  us  not,  whatever  may  be  the  mischiefiritb 
which  worldly  men,  wise  in  their  own  generation,  may  threaten  us  if 
we  raise  the  veil  from  these  arcana  of  the  system  with  which  their  in- 
terests are  entwined,  let  us  not  attempt  to  blink  the  truth.  There 
would  be  no  true  wisdom  in  the  endeavour,  even  were  it,  by  some  pos- 
sibility, to  be  successful.  Perhaps  if  we  look  the  evil  boldly  and 
honestly  in  the  face,  we  may,  by  God's  blessing,  discover  a  better  wit 
of  overcoming  it." 

We  hold  it  as  an  axiom,  which  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute, 
that  men  holding  the  sacred  and  awfully  responsible  office  of  a 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God  ought  to  be  chosen  primarUyy  and 
beyond  all  other  considerations,  because  they  are  held  to  possess 
spiritual  qiialificatimis  for  that  office — because  they  are  ft  for 
tnat  office.  To  appoint  men  merely  because  they  are  of  un- 
objectionable character  and  conduct,  or  because  they  are  good 
scholars,  or  because  they  hold  office  in  the  universities,  or  because 
they  arc  connected  with  noble  families,  or  because  they  have  been 
useful  in  political  contests,  would  be  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
grand  question  of  qualificixtion.  Every  one  must  admit  diat  this 
ought  to  be  the  first  question,  and  that  every  thing  else  should 
give  way  to  it.  Yet  all  the  world  knows  that  this  question  is, 
practic2uly,  lost  sight  of  entirely.  No  one  ever  dreams  of  a 
minister  looking  for  spiritual  qualificaiiom  in  a  bishop.  Let  us 
again  hear  Mr.  Cavendishes  remarks  on  this  subject.  They  are 
well  deserving  of  attention  :  such  views  are  rife  in  all  directions — 
amongst  men  of  the  most  different  theological  schools  : — 

''  My  Lord,  I  cheerfully  admit  that  we  are  bound,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, to  pass  no  judgment  on  the  motives  which  dictated  such 
appointments  as  those  to  which  Mr.  Noel  alludes,  except  that  which  is 
consistent  with  the  great  law  of  Christian  charity.  However  hard  it  is 
to  think  so,  it  is  certainly  just  jiossible  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
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scientious.     But  \?hat  can  we  say  of  a  system  in  which  such  scandalt 
can  be  conscientiously  committed,  and  committed  too  without  raising  an 
universal  cry  of  indignation,  so  natural  are  they  considered  to  be  under 
that  system?     The  prime  minister  is  appointed,  as  Mr.  Noel  frequently 
reminds  us,  by  the  majority  of  a  House  of  Commons,  including  Ro* 
manists,  Socinians,  and  other  Dissenters,  and  which  moreover  soon 
may,  and  probably  will,  include  Jews,  if  not  Mahometans.    He  has  been 
all  his  life  engaged  in  party  struggles  for  the  attainment  or  retention 
of  office,  sometimes  in  less  creditable  occupations.     If  by  chance  he  be 
a  conscientious  and  religious  man,  how  in  the  nature  of  things  can  he» 
with  the  best  intentions,  be  qualified  to  select  bishops  ?    Few  ministers 
have  earned  or  deserved  a  better  reputation  as  dispensers  of  ecdesiasti-i 
cal  patronage  than  Lord  Liverpool.     Yet  his  chief  merit  in  this  capa* 
city  was  negative*   It  will  scarcely  be  asserted  by  the  warmest  admirers 
of  this  statesman,  that  during  his  administration,  the  best  and  fittest 
men,  or  any  thing  like  the  best  and  fittest  men,  were  chosen  for  vacant 
bishoprics.     I  dwell  on  this  point  of  selectum,  because  it  is  that  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.     The  Church,  it  may  be  said,  possesses  cer* 
tain  inherent  safeguards  against  improper  appointments.    I  admit  that 
the  Church  has  not  yet  been  legally  pronounced  to  have  been  robbed  of 
her  clear  and  inalienable  right  to  exercise  her  immemorial  privilege,  and 
perform  her  imperative  duty  at  the  confirmations  of  her  bishops.     But 
supposing  that  she  were  freed  from  all  the  impediments  so  tyrannically 
sought  to  be  placed  in  her  way  as  regards  this  essential  point,  would 
even  this  secure  good  appointments  ?     Assuredly  not.     Many  a  person 
may  be  appointed  to  an  office,  or  whom  all  men  may  be  morally  con« 
vinced  that  he  is  unfit  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  yet  against  such  a 
man  it  may  not  be  possible  to  bring  any  tangible  charge.     A  right 
reverend  prelate,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  deep  respect  due 
not  only  to  his  great  abilities  [and  learning,  but  to  his  high-minded 
conscientiousness  and  integrity  of  character,  observed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  Church  possesses  ample  security  as  regards  the  appoint* 
ment  to  bishoprics,  because  the  minister  is  confined  in  his  choice  to 
clergymen,  already  approved  of  by  their  bishops  as  fit  to  hold  the  office 
of  pastor.     Was  the  bishop  exercising  that  talent  of  irony,  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ?     Granting  that  all  clergymen  were 
fitted,  as  regards  their  moral  and  religious  character,  for  the  office  of 
bishop  (Mr.  Noel  has  uttered  nothing  more  severe  of  the  Church  than  is 
implied  in  this  hypothesis),  still  to  say  that  every  one  of  these  many 
thousand  gentlemen  was  qualified  for  so  high  and  difficult  an  office, 
would  be  about  as  true  as  to  say  that  every  fashionable  young  offiger  in 
the  Guards  was  qualified  to  command  an  army.     It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  too  strongly  urged,  or  too  continually  borne  in  mind,  that  as  long  as 
the  appointment  to  bishoprics  shall  rest  with  the  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being,  so  long  can  the  Church  entertain  no  valid  or  reasonable 
hopes  of  exacting  a  compliance  with  her  just  and  reasonable  demands 
that  none  shall  be  set  over  her  as  bishops,  who  are  not  chosen  simply 
for  their  fitness  to  discharge  the  apostolic  office*    There  are  now  in  the 
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lanka  of  the  English  priesthood  not  a  few  men,  the  laborious  diirity 
end  self-denying  holiness  of  whose  lives  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
hrightest  times  of  the  Church'a  history.  If  any  such  were  to  be 
advanced  to  the  Episcopate,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-eatimate  the 
hleRsings  which  would  ensue  from  their  appointment.  But  the  veiy 
heroism  of  their  character,  so  unintelligihle  to  worldly  mindsp  creates  u 
\  impassable  barrier,  as  they  well  know,  to  their  promotion  under  the 
present  system. 

"  Mr.  Noel  proceeds  to  make  some  observationa  on  the  enanaiing  in- 
fluences of  their  new  positions  on  men  thus  advanced  to  the  prelsej. 
Would  to  God,  my  Lord,  that  we  could  believe  him  to  be  guilty  cTen 
of  exaggeration  on  this  point !  I  spare  myself  the  pain  of  dwelling  on 
this  most  humiliating  matter ;  but  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my 
concurrence  with  Mr.  Noel,  when  he  speaks  as  followa  :  '  Through 
such  an  ordeal,  scarcely  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom  could  pass  nn- 
scathed.  But,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  worldly  atateamen  are,  in 
general,  likely  to  create  worldly  prelates,  and  to  expose  men  whoie 
tempers  are  ambitions,  and  who  have  given  no  prooia  of  apirituality,  to 
temptations  strong  enough  to  corrupt  the  wisest  and  the  moat  devout* 
"  These  things  being  so,  no  wonder,  my  Lord,  that  the  very  idea  of  a 
bishop's  office  should  be  obscured,  nay,  lost,  among  the  people  at  large. 
8ir  James  Graham  has  shown  us  what  the  consequencea  have  been  on 
the  mind  of  one  of  our  shrewdest  and  most  practical  atateamen,  one  too 
by  no  means  hostile  to  the  Church.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  a 
proposed  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule. 
In  fact,  to  multiply  bishops  would  serve  but  to  multiply  the  evi],  unlen 
some  plan  shall  previously  have  been  adopted  for  securing,  as  far  is 
possible,  the  appointment  of  fit  men  to  an  office,  the  important  influence 
of  which  on  the  religious  character  of  the  whole  Church  cannot  be 
exaggerated." 

Such  views  as  these  are  not  lightly  to  be  regarded  in  any  pmnt 
of  view.  They  are  not  the  views  of  party  men.  They  are  not 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  political  ascendancj 
of  the  Church  over  other  denominations.  They  arise  from  a 
feeling  very  widely  diffused,  that  the  weak  side  of  the  Church  in 
its  contest  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  the  great  objects  of  its 
existence,  is  very  much  in  its  Episcopate  and  its  higher  members. 
It  is  felt,  that  while  we  are  confronted  by  a  spirit  which  is  really 
and  essentially  that  of  Antichrist — ^a  spirit  which  seeks  to  dethrone 
Christianity  from  its  supremacy,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  all 
forms  of  religious  error,  and  even  of  infidelity — and  while  we  ean 
distinctly  see  that  this  evil  agency  is  at  work  upon  the  State  in 
Enirland,  guiding  all  its  actions  to  the  gradual  subversion  of  all 
substantive  and  distinctive  verities,  and  to  the  conversion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  into  a  deistical  engine  of  state  policy,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Church  is  left  unsupported  by  the  hienunhy,  beoMue 
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the  hierarchy  is  the  ally  of  that  State  from  which  all  our  dangers 
and  evils  proceed.  We  recognize  with  the  deepest  thankfulness 
the  great  services  of  individual  prelates,  and  other  members  of 
the  hierarchy  ;  we  cannot  speak  with  too  much  gratitude  of  the 
exertions  which  they  have  made,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their 
continued  advocacy,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  real  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  case.  It  does  not  secure  the  Episcopate  itself  from  being 
divided^  and  subject  to  State  influence  on  all  occasions ;  and  it  is 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  instances  proving  the  subserviency  of 
the  nierarchy,  in  part,  to  the  will  of  the  Minister  of  the  day, 
without  regard  to  the  Ghurch'^s  interests,  that  leads  men  with 
reason  to  inquire  whether  such  close  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  State  be  desirable — whether  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  benefit,  if  they  involve  political  ties  which  are 
to  overbalance  higher  considerations — whether  the  presence  of  a 
divided  hierarchy  in  the  House  of  Lords  brings  any  benefit  what* 
ever  to  the  Church  or  the  State — whether  a  hierarchy  so  tram- 
melled by  its  obligations  to  Ministers  in  office,  and  Ministers 
expectant,  that  it  never  dares  to  move  independently  of  the  will 
of  Ministers — never  ventures  to  introduce  measures  on  its  own 
responsibility — never  attempts  openly  to  lead  the  Church  at  large  ) 
in  Its  demands  for  undoubted  rights  and  privUeges— whether,  we 
say,  a  hierarchy  thus  hampered  and  fettered,  is  capable  of  doing 
its  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  fearlessly,  faithfully,  with  single- 
mindedness,  and  without  admixture  of  secular  objects.  If  men 
could  see  that  under  the  present  system  of  nomination  it  was 

Possible  for  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  House  of 
iords  to  act  with  unanimity  on  great  questions  affecting  the 
political  status^  the  religious  influence,  the  undoubted  privileges, 
rights,  and  endowments  of  the  Church,  they  would  recognize  the 
practical  benefits  of  a  system  which  worked  so  well ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  advantages 
in  the  possession  of  Parliamentary  seats  which  can  in  any  degree 
counterbalance  the  admitted  evil  of  withdrawing  bishops  from 
their  dioceses  for  many  months  in  each  year,  and  involving  them 
in  the  expense  of  a  residence  in  London  during  the  fashionable 
season.  We  say,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it 
impossible  to  take  the  ground  in  defence  of  Parliamentary  seats 
which  might  otherwise  be  taken.  The  absence  of  every  tangible 
good  result,  nay,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  extreme  evil 
arising  from  division  amongst  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  every  great  question  affecting  the  Church — completely  shuts 
the  mouths  of  those  who  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the  hierarchy 
divested  of  any  one  of  its  temporal  dignities. 
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Of  course  the  whole  evil  arises  from  the  power  possessed  br 
the  political  minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  nominating  bishops 
of  his  own  choice.  It  is  this  which  gives  a  political  complexioo 
to  the  Episcopate,  and  in  depriving  it  of  its  unity,  destro}'s  its 
collective  influence,  and  separates  it  from  the  great  body  of  the 
Church.  We  are  more  and  more  deeply  conyinccd,  that  unifl 
the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  nomination  of  bishops  is  exercised 
by  some  unpolitical  body,  there  will  only  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
evil  from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  deeply  suffered.  Divi- 
sions there  will  always  be  in  the  Church: — the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  forbids  the  hope  of  perfect  agreement  at  all 
times;  but  still  there  are  certain  points  where  aggression  is 
manifestly  made  from  without,  in  which  the  Church,  if  free  to  act 
for  herself,  will  always  unite.  But  all  unity  of  action  is  at  an 
end,  when  the  very  influence  which  has  to  be  resisted  has  a  bod; 
of  allies  and  partizans  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  result 
is,  that  all  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  the  Church  is  able  to  oppose 
no  effectual  opposition  to  her  antagonists.  Her  omii  members 
are  willing  to  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy.  If  this  were  an  occa- 
sional and  accidental  evil,  it  would  be  of  less  importance ;  but  the 
alarming  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  such  is  the  permanent,  neTor 
ceasing  danger  and  affliction  of  the  Church.  The  world  has  its 
grasp  tenaciously  fixed  on  the  positions  which  command  our  whole 
camp. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  unquestionable  fact,  it  does  seem  to 
us,  that  there  is  as  much  to  encourage  Churchmen  in  one  point  of 
view,  as  there  is  to  alarm  them  in  another.  What  else  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  could  have  sustained  the  Chnrch''s  principles,  under 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  ministerial  appointments  5  It  is  io 
the  special  interference  of  Gt)d's  Providence  that  we  owe  the 
amount  of  good  which  has  actually  existed,  in  positions  where 
ministerial  patronage  placed  men  without  reference  to  their  spi- 
ritual qualifications,  and  merely  with  some  political  view.  Amiast 
and  notwithstanding  worldly  influences.  Christian  principle  has 
found  its  way  into  high  places  in  the  Church ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  discouragements,  coldness  of  spirit,  worldiv 
pride,  and  many  other  deadening  obstacles,  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  has  grown  more  earnest  and  zealous  and  self-denying— 
her  energies  have  developed  themselves  in  every  direction ;  and 
while  she  is  daily  losing  ground  in  the  political  world,  she  is 
gaining  in  all  religious  respects.  And  assuredly  it  is  not  without 
significance,  that  her  increase  and  expansion  in  all  w^ys,  have 
been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  m  which  Stateprotection 
and  encouragement  has  been  withdrawn  from  her.  This  is,  we 
say,  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  all  true  members  of  the  Church 
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of  England :  it  is  to  them  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  wanting, 
of  the  falsehood  of  that  assertion  of  all  the  enemies  of  our  faith — 
that  the  Church  of  England  owes  her  existence  to  the  will  of  the 
State ;  and  that  she  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  living  and 
true  branch  of  the  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ. 

We  now  approach  the  other  great  subject  of  Mr.  Cavendishes 
pamphlet — we  refer  to  the  question  of  Convocation.  There  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  good  men  on  this  im- 
portant question.  Various  arguments  are  adduced  against  mak- 
mg  the  synod  of  the  English  Church  more  than  a  name.  The 
grand  argument  against  it,  is  founded  on  an  appeal  to  our  fears. 
We  must  confess  that  we  were  under  the  influence  of  such  argu- 
ments formerly ;  we  can  therefore  see  more  clearly  the  conscien- 
tious fear  which  haunts  many  minds  of  various  sentiments.  But 
we  feel  convinced  that  not  only  should  the  Churches  legislative 
functions  be  resumed,  even  if  there  were  a  risk,  but  that  they  may 
be  safely  resumed.  We  must  cite  Mr.  Cavendish'*s  interesting 
remark  on  this  subject : — 

"  Almost  every  divine  who,  either  from  station,  character,  or  ability,  is 
entitled  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority  upon  such  points  as  those  to  which 
I  have  now  called  your  Grace's  attention,  has  attributed  this  most 
lamentable  state  of  things  to  the  same  cause, — the  suspension  of  the 
Churches  legislative  powers.  When  we  see  distinguished  men  of  the 
most  diverse  schools  of  thought  and  opinion,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force  and  Archdeacon  Hare,  concurring  on  this  one  point,  surely  no 
slight  presumption  is  raised  by  such  an  agreement  in  favour  of  their 
common  conclusion.  Even  Mr.  Noel  justifies  his  secession  from  the 
Church  by  pointing  to  the  same  anomaly,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
removing  it.  Coleridge  pronounced  the  loss  of  the  convocation,  *  the 
greatest  and,  in  an  enlarged  state  policy,  the  most  impolitic  affront  ever 
offered  by  a  government  to  its  own  established  Church.'  Let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  too,  that  we  owe  the  suppression  of  convocation  to 
the  most  profligate  of  ministers  and  the  most  profligate  of  Courts. 
Convocation  threatened  proceedings  against  the  openly  Socinian  Bishop 
Hoadley.  Queen  Caroline  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  manifested  their 
love  of  liberty  and  their  sense  of  justice,  by  not  only  stifling  all  inquiry 
into  the  doctrines  broached  by  their  protege,  but  also  by  sentencing  the 
audacious  assembly  which  demanded  it  to  virtual  extinction.  Well, 
indeed,  might  Coleridge  deliberately  say,  that  *  the  virtual  abrogation 
of  this  branch  of  our  constitution,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  whig 
patriotisms  that  have  succeeded  in  de-anglicising  the  mind  of  England.' " 

The  combination  of  men  of  such  different  views  as  those  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  at  once  relieves  this  question  of  all  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  mere  party  question.     It  is  supported  by  all  the 
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various  schools  in  the  Church ;  and  we  regret  to  add,  that  it  is 
also  feared  by  members  of  the  same  schools.  Nevertheless  we 
see  plainly,  that  the  necessity  of  doing  somethine  is  becoming 
too  obvious  and  urgent,  to  permit  longer  delay.  Af  en  see  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gamed  by  waiting  patiently  for  our  rulers  to  lead 
the  way ;  and  they  also  see  the  Legislature  yearly  becoming  leas 
qualified  to  make  regulations  for  a  Christian  Church.  I^t  us 
again  hear  Mr.  Cavendish  on  this  subject  :— 

**  Since  last  century,  however,  vast  national  changes  have  taken 
place.  Parliament  was  then  composed  of  none  but  members  of  the 
Church.  It  might  pretend,  not  unfairly,  to  represent  the  laity,  while 
Convocation  represented  the  spirituality  of  the  Church.  The  case  is 
now  widely  altered.  Parliament  has  now  lost  the  power  of  taking 
part,  as  a  united  body,  in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs.  It  is 
surely  self-evident  that  Parliament  should  abstain  from  passing  laws 
on  religious  questions,  which  laws  must  obtain  the  free  concurrence  of 
Romanists,  Churchmen,  and  Socinians.  The  Church  is  Christ's  insti- 
tution,  she  is  the  witness  to  a  certain  definite  and  unchangeable  body 
of  truth,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  Parliament  is  the  expression  of  the  infinitely  various  and 
ever- changing  wills  and  opinions  of  the  men  who  happen  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  right  of  voting  for  its  members.  The  mischiefs  resulting 
from  this  dilemma  have  been  pointed  out  with  his  accustomed  force,  by 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  in  his  charge  for  1848.  -'Parliament,'  he 
says,  '  the  State  legislature,  and  Convocation,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Church,  were  once  perfectly  accordant,  because  no  man  was  a  member 
of  the  one,  who  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  other.  Such 
temporal  questions  as  concerned  the  Church  were  naturally  left  to  the 
determination  of  her  lay  representatives  in  Parliament,  while  they  left 
the  consideration  of  spiritual  questions  to  those  whom,  as  Churchmen, 
they  accounted  the  spiritual  authority.  But  how  can  this  co-operation 
be  attained,  now  that  the  Church  cannot  look  upon  the  members  of 
the  civil  legislature  as  her  lay  representatives,  and  therefore  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  regard  her  as  an  authority  in  things  divine  ?  That  it  is 
unseemly  to  submit  questions  affecting  the  Church's  Internal  manage- 
ment to  those  who  are  not  Churchmen,  is  what  their  own  practice 
teaches,  and  their  own  conscience  may  suggest.  For  what  member  of 
any  other  religious  body  would  commit  the  management  of  its  internal 
affairs  to  members  of  the  Church  ?  Would  the  Wesleyans  entrust  the 
arrangements  of  their  conference  to  a  body  of  Churchmen  ?  Would  the 
Romanists  allow  any  but  themselves  to  settle  their  faith  ?  Since  men 
of  various  parties  have  been  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  our  Govern- 
ment, it  no  doubt  becomes  us  to  acquiesce,  as  good  subjects,  in  what 
the  wisdom  of  our  rulers  has  decided.  But  there  is  surely  one  condi- 
tion, on  which  we  have  a  right  to  insist ;  it  is  so  plainly  equitable,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  refused  us.  That  Romanists  or  Socinians  should  have 
their  share  in  civil  legislation,  is  part  of  that  broad  system  of  liberty 
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which  renders  law  the  expression  of  the  national  consent,     Bnt  this 
principle  gives  them  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  Chnrch.     Its  meaning 
is,  that  no  roan  should  be  bound  by  laws,  unless  in  person,  or  by  sub- 
stitute, he  gives  them  his  consent.     Why,  then,  should  men  desire  to 
legislate  for  a  body  to  which  they  decline  to  belong  ?     They  can  have 
no  claim  to  make  laws  which  they  are  not  to  obey.     The  result  would 
be  as  plain  a  mockery  of  God,  as  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures.    For  how  can  men  legislate  for  a  system  of  religious 
faith  in  which  they  are  not  believers  ?     Would  it  become  a  Christian 
legislator  to  devise  laws  for  securing  the  adoration  of  Mahomet,  or  the 
worship  of  the  idols  of  India  ?     Would  it  not  be  a  solemn  mockery  of 
the  God  whom  he  serves  ?    And  why  so  ?     Because  a  legislator  is  a 
man  as  much  as  his  fellows,  and  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  summoned 
to  render  his  account  before  the  righteous  Judge,  before  whom  he  must 
answer  for  all  his  doings.     And  how,  then,  can  he  reverence  that  in 
public,  which  in  private  he  disbelieves,  or  affirm  any  thing  to  be  true 
in  the  senate,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  lie  in  his  chamber  ?   Therefore, 
the  only  honest  coarse,  so  soon  as  the  legislature  consists  of  men  of 
various  faiths,  is  the  perfect  abnegation  of  those  functions  which  in- 
volve the  existence  of  a  single  belief  and  an  united  confession.     The 
contrary  course  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  liberty  of  individuals ;  with  a  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  truth, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  majesty  of  God.     We  may  well  hope  that 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  conscientiousness  by  which,  under  God's 
blessing,  our  land  has  attained  its  present  state  of  happiness,  will  not 
be  wanting  in  the  present  emergency  to  our  secular  rulers.   The  ancient 
custom  of  Parliament  was,  not  to  legislate  for  the  Church,  except  in 
concurrence  with  that  spiritual  legislature,  convocation,  to  which,  while 
Parliament  consisted  of  Churchmen,  it   naturally  deferred  in  things 
divine.     It  cannot  be  expected  to  defer  equally  to  a  body,  with  which 
it  is  no  longer  so  closely  connected.     But  just  as  far  as  this  circum- 
stance exempts  it  from  the  necessity  of  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of 
convocation,  it  disqualifies  it  from  legislating  for  the  advancement  of 
truth.     For  which  truth  is  it  to  further  ?     Is  it  that  which  Socinians 
think  truth,  or  Churchmen?     The  only  thing,  therefore,  which  the 
Church  can  rightly  ask  from  Parliament  is  to  be  let  alone.     State 
endowments  would  only  be  fetters  which  would  impede  her.    Even  the 
inost  useful  improvements  in  organization,  would  not  compensate  for 
that  sacrifice  of  principle  which  they  would  involve.     Let  Parliament 
confine  itself  to  those  temporal  interests,  of  which  its  abandonment  of 
its  connexion  with  the  Church  has  made  it  so  full  an  expression.     In- 
deed so  numerous  and  overwhelming  are  they,  that  their  mere  pressure 
would  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  calm  and  unobstructed  attention 
which  is  needed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Church.'  " 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  this  clear  exposition  of  the  actual 
state  of  things.  To  those,  then,  who  are  still  apprehensive  that 
the  meeting  St  Oonyocation  would  only  lead  to  renewed  struggles 
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of  party,  wc  would  appeal  whether  such  a  contingent  evil  ought  to 
counterbalance  the  excessive  actual  evil  of  having  to  csLvry  Churcli 
measures  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Suppose  a  struggle 
of  parties  to  take  place  in  Convocation, — in  what  respect  should 
we  be  worse  off  than  we  now  are!  Is  there  not  an  occasional 
struggle  of  party  now !  Do  those  struggles  make  no  noise,  and 
lead  to  no  evil  results  ?  And,  moreover,  is  there  not  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Church  which  has  no  party  spirit  at  all  ?  Assuredly 
we  cannot  see  much  of  party  spirit  amongst  our  prelates  in 
general,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  neither  do  we 
see  any  reason  to  dread  violence  of  tone  or  spirit  amongst  oiir 
Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  Canons,  who  would  constitute  two-thirds 
of  a  Convocation.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  clerg)'  in 
general  are  imbued  with  party  feeling,  or  that  their  representa- 
tives in  general  would  be  any  thing  but  safe  men. 

When  we  remember  that  no  regulation  becomes  an  Act  of 
Convocation  unless  it  has  passed  both  the  upper  and  the  loiter 
house — that  it  cannot  be  entered  on  without  the  royal  licence — 
that  it  is  not  legal  without  the  royal  ratification — that  it  is  not 
legally  binding  on  the  laity  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,— 
it  does  seem  that  every  possible  security  exists  for  safe  legislation 
on  Church  questions  in  Convocation ;  and  that  at  least  there  is  so 
much  reason  to  trust  that  good  results  might  follow  from  it,  that 
every  Churchman  ought  to  support  the  design  so  far  as  to  make 
the  exjierimont,  and  see  what  the  working  of  the  system  will  be. 
If  it  fails  wc  must  only  look  to  something  else  ;  but  surely  it  is 
most  unreasonable  to  assert  that  because  the  lower  house  of 
Convocation  quarrelled  with  the  bishops  in  the  time  of  Hoadley, 
the  same  thing  must  happen  again  ;  or  that  the  best  way  to  ter- 
minate such  differences  is  to  suppress  the  Churches  legislature, 
and  to  govern  her  without  consulting  her  representatives.  The 
Church  of  England  has  in  fact  been  deprived  of  her  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  and  liberties  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  by 
an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Successive  governments  have 
kept  her  out  of  her  rights.  The  laws  of  the  land  give  to  the 
National  Church  her  fitting  and  appropriate  legislature  and 
supreme  tribunal ;  and  thus  do  not  place  her  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous position  than  any  sect  or  denomination  in  the  countrj-. 
13ut  those  who  are  to  administer  the  law  so  exercise  the  royal 

()rerogative  as  to  deprive  her  wholly  of  the  rights  which  the 
aw  recognizes.  It  is  not  the  law  that  is  in  fault,  but  the 
Executive  Government.  The  one  gives  us  all  the  liberty  we  want, 
the  other  interposes  the  royal  prerogative  for  the  subversion  of 
our  liberty  sanctioned  by  law.  We  are  of  opinion  that  so  gross  a 
case  of  injustice,  and  of  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal 
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power,  cannot  possibly  stand  the  test  of  argument  and  discussion. 
We  contend  that  the  Church  of  England  has  a  just  and  legal 
BIGHT  to  hold  her  Convocations,  as  she  has  always  done  in  past 
ages,  and  not  to  be  impeded  by  the  interposition  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  from  making  such  regulations,  and  offering  such 
petitions,  as  she  may  deem  necessary.  We  claim  the  restoration 
of  powers  illegally  and  arbitrarily  withheld.  We  also  claim,  as  a 
matter  of  Christian  right,  and  of  imperative  justice,  that  our 
Episcopate  shall  in  future  be  selected  simply  with  a  view  to  quaU^ 
ficationSy  and  that  no  bishop  shall  be  under  any  political  obliga- 
tions or  engagements  whatever;  but,  while  the  nomination  of 
bishops  remains  with  the  political  ministry  of  the  day,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  securities  can  exist  for  a  proper  system  of 
appointments. 

These  two  points,  the  restoration  of  the  Churches  legislative 
bodies,  and  the  purification  of  the  sources  of  episcopal  patronage, 
we  believe  to  be  the  great  essentials  for  which  all  faithful  and 
sincere  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  now  to  contend. 
The  battle  of  the  Church  on  these  points  ought  to  be  fought  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Our  case  presents  features  that  must 
command  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  suppoi*t  of  a  large 
body  of  its  members ;  if  it  be  only  treated  in  the  right  way,  t.V. 
presented  in  its  broad  simple  features,  its  hardships,  and  its  in- 
justice. A  stronger  case  of  grievance  never  was  shown.  Let  it 
be  felt  as  a  grievance,  and  let  the  Church  express  that  feeling  so 
as  to  bring  her  case  before  Parliament  and  the  public  at  large ; 
and  we  feel  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Convocation  we  need  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  particular  constitution  of  that  body.  This 
would  only  lead  us  aside  from  the  real  question,  whether  the 
actual  legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England  are  to  be  permanently 
withheld  from  her  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. When  her  rights  have  been  recognized  and  restored,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  see  whether  she  cannot,  in  some  degree, 
improve  the  organization  of  Convocation.  In  the  mean  time  we 
hold  it  wiser  not  to  enter  on  such  questions  (reserving  our  own 
opinion  in  favour  of  some  change)  because  they  tend  to  divert  the 
attention  to  subordinate  matters.  In  conclusion,  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Cavendish  for  his  most  valuable  and  interesting  publi- 
cation, and  to  express  a  hope  that  his  example  may  induce  other 
influential  persons  to  come  forward  in  the  same  cause,  with  equal 
sincerity,  and,  we  trust,  with  equal  success. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Ttco  Lectures,  delivered  be/ore  the  University  of 
Oxford.    By  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.     1840. 

2.  Big  Veda-Sanhita.    Edidit  Fbedeeicus  Bosek. 

3.  The  Sdnkhya  Karika.    By  Professor  Wilson. 

4.  Pdnin€s  Grammatische  Begeln.     Von  Db.  Otto  Boutlingk. 

5.  Lois  de  Manou,    Par  Deslongchahps. 

6.  Gita    Govinda,  Interpretationem    Latinam  adjecU  Ghbisti- 

ANUs  Lassen. 

7.  Hitopad^sa.     The  Sanscrit  Text  by  Fbancis  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor. 

8.  Indian  MS8.  Mahdhhdrata,  and  Adhydtma  Bdmdyana. 

Whilst  we  see  abundant  reasons  for  thankfulness  in  the  history 
of  our  missions,  we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  one  fact,  thai 
is,  that  in  no  one  part  of  the  world  have  we  as  yet  planted  a 
Church  of  converts  from  heathenism.  By  a  Church  we  mean  an 
organized  body  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  laymen.  This 
is  the  object  we  must  have  in  view,  and  this  we  have  not 
yet  attained.  We  have  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
amongst  savages,  and  have  provided  them  with  foreigners  for 
clergy ;  on  Mahommedans  we  have  not  made  durable  impressions, 
but  amongst  Hindus  we  have  not  only  converts,  we  have  also  a 
few  native  clergy.     Yet  the  deposit  is  retained  in  our  hands :  at 

|)resent  we  see  no  probability  of  establishing  a  Native  Church, 
aunching  it  on  its  own  independence,  and  committing  the  truth 
to  its  keeping.  If  British  influence  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
British  connexions  severed,  where  would  be  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  of  the  American  Indians,  or  of  the  Hindus  ! 
If  we  argue  according  to  human  reason,  it  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  be  totally  extinguished. 

Now  the  question  is.  Are  we  establishing  such  a  Native  dmroh 
as  may  be  intrusted  with  its  own  economy  ?  Are  we  making  and 
educating  such  converts  as  we  might  rationally  hope  will  be  com- 
petent for  the  priestly  and  episcopal  offices?  We  will  confine  onr 
attention  to  the  Hindus^  as  they  are  the  most  civilized  and  literate 
heathen  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  If  we  hope  to  raise  up 
amongst  them  a  body  of  native  clergy,  and  a  laity  who  may  influ- 
ence their  countrymen  by  an  exhibition  of  intellectual  superiority. 
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how  are  we  to  effect  our  purpose  I     We  shall  endeavour  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Hindus  are  divided  into  castes, 
one  of  which  only  follows  literary  occupations,  and  that  to  the 
lowest  castes  the  study  of  their  national  literature  is  forbidden 
ground.  Many  and  bitter  are  the  curses  pronounced  on  that 
Brahman  who  should  presume  to  instruct  a  Stidra  in  the  v^das, 
and  utter  degradation  to  the  Brahman  who  should  demean  him- 
self by  learning  from  an  outcast.  Now  the  consequence  of  such 
exclusiveness  necessarily  was,  that  a  capacity  for,  as  well  as  a  habit  < 
of,  study  became  confined  to  the  highest  caste.  The  lower  orders 
have  descended  in  the  intellectual  scale  like  the  Gafires  and  Bos- 
jesmans  of  Africa  ;  they  are  not  indeed  without  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  but  they  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability 
to  undergo  mental  labour. 

Let  us  now  consider  what,  in  this  respect,  is  the  condition 
of  educated  Brahmans.  They  are  intrusted  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  most  ancient,  varied,  and  extensive  literature.  Beginning 
young,  they  contend  with  the  rudiments  of  a  dead  language,  at  the 
feet  of  some  Gamaliel;  the  noble  Sanscrit  gradually  opens  to  them 
its  stores ;  their  brains  are  exercised  in  the  involutions  and  nice- 
ties of  their  native  miimmar,  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
grammars,  and  which,  abounding  as  it  does  in  a  profusion  of 
arbitrary  rules,  can  only  be  acquired  by  great  assiduity  ' ;  they 
then  have  before  them  their  ancient  book  of  fables,  from  which 
many  of  ours  are  derived,  or  one  of  their  popular  epics,  because  it 
is  simple  in  its  style  ;  then  perhaps  one  of  their  sentimental  poems, 
or  numerous  dramas  :  but  their  greatest  labour  would  be  in  phi- 
losophy, in  their  logic,  or  abstruse  metaphysics.  If  the  scholar 
aspires  to  read  their  original  Scriptures,  or  v^das,  then  he  has  to 
master  an  antiquated  style,  and  penetrate  to  their  meaning  through 
a  language  encumbered  with  an  obsolete  phraseology.  And  when 
we  further  add,  that  considerable  portions  of  these  works  are  com- 
mitted to  memoir,  we  surely  make  it  pretty  clear  that  the  mental 
powers  of  learned  Brahmans  are  called  into  full  activity. 

And  who  can«deny,  that  if  the  heart  of  one  such  man  were 
touched  by  the  Gospel,  he  might  become  a  useful  auxiliary  in 
instructing  his  countrymen !  He  is  justly  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
man  of  learning,  although  his  learning  may  appear  to  us  of  little 
value  ;  he  is  versed  in  the  oriental  art  of  colloquial  fence,  and  he 
can  address  himself  to  his  own  people  in  a  manner  which  will  gain 
attention  where  a  European  is  ridiculed.     Besides,  he  will  gain 

*  Biihtlmgk  says,  **  Die  Zahl  dieser  grammatischen  Regeln  beliluft  sich,  nach 
einer  gewtfhnU^^  i^UMUimei  #uf  SdM." 
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some  of  that  respect  which  considerable  acquirements  must  every 
where  claim ;  and  if  there  is  on  one  side  a  native  heathenism, which 
includes  men  of  abilities  and  profound  knowledge,  on  the  other 
side  a  native  Christianity,  which  includes  only  the  illiterate  and 
semi-barbarians,  we  know  which  will  be  the  respectable,  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  India.  Behold  the  illustrations  of  the  two  cases 
in  the  Goa  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Br&hmans  of  the  present 
day,  and  take  the  Mahommedans  as  impartial  judges — ^unquestion- 
ably they  would  decide  tliat  the  latter  are  the  most  respectable. 
And  is  there  not  everv  reason  to  conclude  that,  if  a  certain  number 
of  learned  Brahmans  were,  by  God'*s  blessing,  converted,  the  mil- 
lions of  India  would  abjure  the  idolatry  which  their  spiritual 
teachers  were  renouncing !  And  ought  it  not  to  become  a  leading 
question  in  missionary  projects.  How  are  the  educated  caste  of 
Hinduism  to  be  converted  to  Christianity!    Certainly,  it  ousht. 

Learning  must  be  met  by  learning.  This  consideration  leads 
us  to  conclude  at  once,  and  that  without  much  penetration,  that 
Brahmans  never  can  be  converted  by  our  present  system  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  To  make  this  clearer,  let  us  reverse  the  case, 
and  suppose  that  some  person  was  seeking  to  convert  us.  Suppose 
that  a  Mahommedan  were  seriously  to  offer  us  the  religion  of  his 
prophet ;  by  way  of  teaching  us  his  faith,  and  refuting  ours,  he 
would  desire  us,  say,  to  read  the  Koran,  and  would  ridicule  Chris- 
tianity in  some  such  language  as  this : — *'  The  Koran  was  written 
from  all  eternity ;  a  complete  transcript  was  brought  down  to  the 
moon  by  Gabriel,  and  thence  revealed  to  the  prophet,  who  dictated 
it  to  his  secretar}'.  Its  authority,  therefore,  is  unquestionable; 
its  style  and  matter  incomparable ;    ^  Verily,  if  men  and  genii 


there  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet ;  and,  appealing 
to  reason,  declares  that  they  lie  in  their  throats  who  say  tnat  God 
had  a  mother  or  a  son.  Renounce,  then,  your  absurd  faith  in  a 
begotten  God,  and  embrace  the  creed  which  can  alone  direct  you 
to  the  joys  of  Paradise."  Of  course  we  should"  not  think  such  a 
Mahommedan'*s  address  worthy  of  the  slightest  attention:  it 
might  amuse  and  interest  us,  but  certainly  nothing  more.  Nor 
would  the  case  be  at  all  altered,  if  he  were  a  learned  man,  if  he 
could  quote  the  moral  sayings  of  Ali,  the  history  of  Ferishtah, 
or  the  poetry  of  Hafiz.  We  might  find  the  more  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  him  on  this  account ;  but  we  should  not  conmder 
him  any  the  better  guide  to  eternal  salvation.     But  suppose  that 

'  See  Ockley'8  History  of  Uie  SanMens  and  Sale's  Komi. 
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this  same  oriental  had  taken  great  pains  to  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  Christianity.  In  discussing  points  of 
religion  with  the  Mahommedans  of  India,  we  find  them  asserting 
that  we  hold  certain  tenets,  and  their  only  authorities  are  the 
writings  of  their  prophet  or  his  followers.  If,  however,  we  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  examined  for  themselves,  and  had  gained 
a  fair  insight  into  our  Scriptures  ;  if,  further,  they  were  to  urge 
their  arguments  with  temper,  gravity,  and  consideration,  we  could 
scarcely  refuse  them  a  hearing,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  enter 
into  a  discussion,  if  merely  with  a  view  to  remove  the  doubts  of  a 
liberal  opponent. 

Now  see  how  all  this  applies  to  our  missions  :  take  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  a  missionary,  and  suppose  him  to  be 
^^  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  themselves,^^  and,  moreover,  to  be  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities.  Well !  he  sails  for  India :  after  arriving, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  acquire  at  least  a  smattering  of  Hindus- 
tani, for  he  cannot  communicate  properlv  with  his  domestics  until 
he  has  done  that ;  but  his  Hindustani  will  not  qualify  him  to 
enter  into  religious  questions  with  the  Hindus,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  must  learn  a  vernacular,  such  as  Bengalee,  Murathee,  or 
Tamul.  This  will  of  course  occupy  much  time,  and  if  only  of 
ordinary  abilities,  it  will  be  very  long  before  he  can  converse 
fluently  in  a  native  language  on  religious  topics.  But  suppose 
that  at  last  he  is  competent  for  this,  and  he  at  once  goes  and 
discloses  to  a  learned  Brahman  the  truths  of  Christianity :  he 
produces  a  Bible,  and  desires  him  to  read  certain  portions,  and  to 
give  him  his  opinion  at  their  next  meeting.  What  answer  does  his 
perverse  friend  make  ?  This  : — "  We  have  no  objection  to  read 
your  books,  but  we  will  enter  into  no  discussion  of  their  contents 
with  you,  until  you  have  read  ours  *."  Here  is  a  barrier  on  the 
threshold ;  the  missionary  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  he  is  quite  incompetent  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Hindu. 

Now  the  natives  of  India  are  not  averse  to  discussion ;  they 
are  fond  of  hair-splitting ;  some  consider  that  logic  is  their  strong 
point,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  demolish- 
ing an  adversary.  How  is  it,  then,  that  such  as  have  not  been 
forced  by  circumstances  into  a  connexion  with  Europeans,  are  so 
often  inaccessible  to  missionaries !  How  is  it  that  a  missionary 
will  pass  through  a  village  or  a  bazaar  with  his  little  bundle  of 
tracts,  and  a  demure  Shastri,  on  seeing  him  in  the  distance,  will 

'  This  aetnally  occurred  at  Benares.  See  Professor  Wilson's  Lectures  befotv 
the  University  m  Oxford. 
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make  a  circuit  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  coQision  ;  or  a 
fiercer  spirit  will  pass  him  with  a  scowl,  which  seems  to  say, 
^'  Stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou  !^^  Simply,  because  the 
Brahmans  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  notion  that  Europeans 
are  unacquainted  with  their  religious  books,  which  contain,  as 
they  believe,  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  worid  ;  that,  there- 
fore, Europeans,  with  all  their  science  and  manufactures,  are  in 
a  deplorable  state  of  spiritual  ignorance. 

An  exposition  of  some  points  of  Hinduism  will  further  eluci- 
date this  subject.  That  religion  is  a  mass  of  inconsistencies,  and 
on  this  very  account  it  presents  the  greater  difficulties.  If  it 
were  unadulterated  error,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  it 
would  not  bear  exposure ;  but  it  is  Protean,  it  assumes  any  shape 
for  the  sake  of  eluding  our  ffrasp.  It  teaches  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  of  the  universe,  ana  a  providence  over  human  afiairs ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  denies  the  existence  of  any  Supreme  Beinff ; 
on  the  one  side  is  the  unity,  on  the  other  the  duality  and  plurality 
of  the  Godhead ;  the  unreality  of  matter,  and  again,  the  reid 
existence  and  supremacy  of  matter ;  the  perfect  purity  of  Crod, 
the  fraudulency  and  the  lustfulness  of  Ilis  incarnation ;  the 
responsibility  of  man,  and  his  hopeless  subjection  to  fate.  Its 
morality  is  of  the  same  character :  in  one  place  we  read  of  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  and  the  rewards  with  which  they  will 
meet ;  in  another,  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith ;  and  here  the 
question  of  virtue  and  vice,  morality  and  immorality,  is  treated  as 
one  of  complete  indifference  ;  the  virtuous  maxims  which  it  con- 
tains are  only  inferior  in  simplicity  and  force  to  those  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  sanctions  and  eulogizes  examples  of  the  worst 
sinfulness  and  baseness ;  it  depicts  the  power,  the  onmipotence 
of  truth  ;  it  positively  enjoins  falsehood  and  perjury.  There  is  a 
system  on  which  to  lay  hold  ;  there  is  a  Proteus,  which  it  requires 
a  Hercules  to  secure. 

We  should  be  tedious,  if  we  were  to  quote  very  many  passages 
in  proof  of  these  paradoxes,  but  it  is  our  obiect  to  show  that  we 
can  substantiate  all  that  we  say.  We  shall,  therefore,  prove  it 
by  quotations,  ranged  in  parallel  columns,  and  given  in  tne  form 
of  assertion  and  negation.  The  references  are  either  to  original 
works,  or  to  standard  European  authorities : — 

1.  The  Universe  had  a  Creator.  1.  There  is  no  Supreme  Being. 

**  He  (the  Supreme  God)  having  In  the  Commentary  of  Gaura* 
willed  to  produce  various  beings  pada,  on  the  Sankhya  Karika»  tbii 
from  his  own  divine  substance,  question  is  discussed.  After  statiog 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  the  opinions  on  both  sides,  show- 
waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  pro-  ing  that  some  maintain  and  otbei^ 
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ductive  seed."-— il/aiMi,  chap.  1, 
8.  8. 

There  is  a  Providence  over 
human  affairs. 

*'  Let  not  the  heing  who  has 
been  formed  by  the  Creator,  take 
thought  for  his  subsistence.  When 
an  animal  is  produced  from  the 
womb,  its  parent's  breasts  stream 
with  nutriment.  He  who  makes 
swans  white,  parrots  green,  and 
peacocks  variegated,  will  provide 
your  subsistence." — Hitopadisat 
book  i. 

2.  There  is  One  God. 

**  There  is  one  living  and  true 
God,  everlasting,  without  body, 
parts,  or  passion ;  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things." — Ex^ 
tracts  from  the  FSda,  by  Sir  William 
Jones, 

**  Manu  sat  reclined,  with  his 
attention  fixed  on  one  object,  the 
Supreme  God." — Manu,  chap.  1, 
shl.  1. 


3.  Matter  is  unreal. 

Every  student  of  Hindu  litera* 
ture  is  acquainted  with  Maya, 
which  Sir  William  Jones  defines  to 
signify  "the  system  of  perceptions, 
whether  of  secondary  or  of  primary 
qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  be- 
lieved by  Epicharmus,  Plato,  and 
many  truly  pious  men,  to  rise  by 
his  omnipresent  spirit  in  the  minds 
of  his  creatures,  but  which  had  not, 
in  their  opinion,  any  existence  in- 
dependent of  mind." — Essay  on  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India, 

4.  God  is  Puie. 

"  The  First  Cause  is  incorporeal, 
immaterial,  invisible,  unborn,  un- 
created, without  be^nning  or  end ; 


deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  quoting  the  passage 
given  in  the  parallel  column,  the 
commentator  decides  that  there  is 
no  other  First  Cause  than  Nature. 


2.  There  is  duality  in  the  God- 
head. 

See  the  whole  of  the  Sankhya 
philosophy,  an  object  of  which  is 
to  prove  that  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent existences.  Nature  and 
Soul — ^from  the  union  of  which  all 
things  proceed. 

There  is  plurality. 

"  It  is  declared  in  some  texts  of 
the  vedas,  that  the  deities  are  only 
three." — Prof.  Wilson* s  Lectures. 

**  He,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  created 
an  assemblage  of  inferior  deities, 
with  divine  attributes  and  pure 
souls." — Manu,  i.  22. 

3.  Matter  is  real  and  supreme. 
"  Nature  is  imperceptible  from 

its  subtlety,  not  from  its  non- 
existence. .  It  is  perceptible  in  its 
effects." — Sankhya  Kdrika,  8. 

"  The  existence  of  a  general,  im- 
perceptible, unseparated,  universal 
cause,  the  substance  of  which  all 
is  made,  the  eternal  matter  of  the 
Greek  cosmogonies,  is  then  ar- 
gued."—Pro/:  WiUon's  Preface. 


4.  The  gods  are  fraudulent  and 
lustful. 

The  Gita  Govinda  is  a  succes- 
sion of  odes  in  praise  of  Krishna's 
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he  is  illimitable,  inscratable,  in- 
appreciable by  the  senses,  inappre* 
hensible  by  the  understanding,  at 
least,  until  that  is  freed  from  the 
film  of  mortal  blindness;  he  is 
devoid  of  all  attributes,  or  has  that 
only  of  perfect  purity." — Prof* 
Wilson's  Lectures, 

5.  Man  has  a  free  will. 

Manu's  work  abounds  with  pas- 
sages in  which  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  virtues  and  vices 
are  enumerated,  and  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  man  may  choose  the 
good  and  refuse  the  evil. 

6.  Uselessness  of  forms  and  cere- 
monies. 

"If  thou  beest  not  at  variance, 
by  speaking  falsely,  with  Yama,  or 
the  subduer  of  all ;  with  Vaivas- 
wata,  or  the  punisher,  with  that 
great  divinity  who  dwells  in  thy 
breast,  go  not  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  river  Ganga,  nor  to  the  plains 
of  Curee,  for  thou  hast  no  need  of 
expiation." — Manu,  viii.  92. 

The  great  Rama  spake :  "  Sal- 
vation is  by  faith  in  me,  not  through 
any  distinctions  of  sex,  caste,  name, 
or  religious  order.  I  can  never 
be  seen  through  sacrifices,  gifts  to 
firahmans,  penances,  or  through 
the  study  of  the  vedas,  by  those 
who  are  without  jny  faith." — 
AdhyAtma  Rdmdyana^  book  x. 
line  20. 


7.  Charitable  liberality. 

"  By  silent  adoration,  undoubt- 
edly, a  Brahman  attains  holiness ; 
but  every  benevolent  man,  whether 
he  perform  or  omit  that  ceremony, 
is  justly  styled  a  Brahman." — 
Manu,  iv. 

"The  saints  show  kindness  to 


amoors.  It  alludes  to  a  well- 
known  act  of  imposture  wrought 
by  the  dwarf  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
in  these  words: — **  Thou  by  thy 
walk  deceivedst  Balee,  O  wonder- 
ful dwarf  and  purifier  of  men  l"* 
For  an  account  of  the  gross  fables 
which  are  current,  see  *'  Ward  on 
the  Hindus." 

5.  Man  a  slave  of  destiny. 

"  The  why,  the  wherefore,  bow, 
where,  what,  the  parity  or  impu- 
rity of  our  works,  depend  upon  the 
will  of  Fate." — Hitapadisa^  booki. 
line  265. 


6.  Forms  all-sufficient, 

"  Conduct  is  wholly  immaterial ; 
it  matters  not  how  atrocious  a  sin- 
ner a  man  may  be,  if  be  paints  hit 
face,  his  breast,  his  arms,  with 
certain  sectorial  marks  ;  or,  which 
is  better,  if  he  brands  his  skin 
permanently  with  them  with  a  hot 
iron  stamp;  if  he  is  constantly 
chaunting  hymns  in  honour  of 
Vishnu ;  .or,  what  is  equally  effica- 
cious, if  he  spend  hours  in  the 
simple  reiteration  of  his  name  or 
names;  if  he  die  with  the  word 
Hari,  or  Rama,  or  Krishna  on  his 
lips,  and  the  thought  of  him  in  his 
mind — he  may  have  lived  a  mon- 
ster of  iniquity — he  is  certain  of 
heaven."-:-Pro/l  Wilson**  Lectures. 

"  Whoever  shall  repeat  day  by 
day,  for  three  years,  without  neg- 
ligence, that  sacred  text,  shall 
hereafter  approach  the  divine 
essence." — Afaim,  ii.  82. 

7.  Uncharitable  exdusiveness. 
"  Nor  let  a  Br&hman  tarry  even 

under  the  shade  of  the  same  tree 
with  outcasts  for  great  crimes,  nor 
with  Chandalasi  nor  with  Pacea- 
sas  (men  of  the  lowest  castes),  nor 
with  idiots,  nor  with  men  pcood  of 
wealth,  nor  with  washermeiii  and 
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the  worthless  as  well  as  the  good. 
The  moon  withholds  not  its  light 
even  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
Chandala.  When  a  man  of  low 
caste  comes  to  the  house  of  one  of 
high  caste,  he  must  receive  due 
respect,  in  him  all  the  gods  are 
guests."  —  HiiopadesOi  book  i. 
line  367,  &c. 

8.  Commanded  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  The  fruit  of  every  virtuous 
act,  which  thou  hast  done,  O  good 
man,  since  thy  birth,  shall  depart 
from  thee  to  dogs,  if  thou  deviate 
in  speech  from  the  truth.  O  friend 
to  virtue,  that  supreme  spirit,  which 
thou  believest  one  and  the  same 
with  thyself,  resides  in  thy  bosom 
perpetually,  and  is  an  all-knowing 
inspector  of  thy  goodness  or  of  thy 
wickedness." — Manu,  viii.  90, 91. 


other  vile  persons.  Let  him  not 
give  even  temporal  advice  to  a 
Sudra."— 3/antt,  iv.  79,  80. 

"  If  your  only  alternative  be  to 
encounter  a  heretic  or  a  tiger, 
throw  yourself  before  the  latter; 
better  be  devoured  by  the  animal» 
than  contaminated  by  the  man."—* 
Proverb  from  fVilson*s  Lectures, 

8,  Perjury  enjoined. 

"  In  some  cases,  a  giver  of  false 
evidence  from  a  pious  motive,  even 
though  he  know  the  truth,  shall 
not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven;  such 
evidence  wise  men  call  the  speech 
of  the  gods.  Whenever  the  death 
of  a  man  who  had  not  been  a 
grievous  offender  either  of  the  ser* 
vile,  the  commercial,  the  military, 
or  the  sacerdotal  class,  would  be 
occasioned  by  true  evidence,  false- 
hood  may  be  spoken ;  it  is  even 
preferable  to  truth." — Afanti,  viii. 
103,  104. 

Now  these  inconsistencies  blunt  the  edge  of  truth,  and  render 
it  powerless  when  preached  in  an  ordinary  way.  We  take  as  an 
instance,  to  prove  this,  a  missionary,  to  whom  we  will  give  the 
credit  of  refraining  at  first  from  any  attack  on  his  opponents 
creed,  and  of  confining  himself  to  Evangelical  subjects.  He 
introduces  a  discussion  on  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  What  more  imposing  truth  can  he  produce  than  this, 
'^  God  is  a  Spirit  V*  and  how  do  better  than  clothe  it  in  these 
our  Saviour'^s  words  ?  But  this  very  statement  a  Brahman  can 
bring  from  his  own  works,  and  in  corresponding  words.  Or  he 
refers  to  God'^s  unity.  He  meets  with  assent,  and  perhaps  the 
quotation  of  a  very  beautiful  passage  from  the  Bamdyana,  in 
\Yhich  is  shown,  by  an  appropriate  metaphor^  how  God  is  one, 
and  yet  takes  up  His  abode  in  many  hearts ;  how,  to  use  His 
own  blessed  words.  He  is  "  the  high  and  lofty  one,  who  inha- 
bits eternity,*"  and  yet  dwells  '^  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit.**'  The  missionary  announces  that  God  is  of 
imcorporeal  essence,  and  not  like  unto  wood  and  stone.  "  Yes,'' 
answers  his  friend,  ^^  the  great  Manu  has  indeed  said,  ^  that  He  is 
the  being  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence 
eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists 
from  eternity.' "    **  All  these  things  are  passing  away,"  says  thte 
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preacher;  "all  is  vanity;  God  is  the  only  reality.''  "Ah!"" 
says  the  Brahman,  evidently  interested  here,  *^  all  that  we  see  is 
mere  illusion ;  all  that  our  bodily  organs  apprehend  is  that  which 
is  not.""  "  Sublime,""  says  the  missionary,  "  is  the  morality  which 
we  teach  ;  it  reauires  us  even  to  love  our  enemies.''^  "  Yes,"* 
improves  the  Brahman,  "  '  as  the  sandal  sheds  its  fragrance  on 
the  axe  which  cuts  it." ""  Nor  does  the  Christian  preacher  make 
any  better  progress  if  he  denounces  the  Hindu^s  creed.  If  he 
expresses  his  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  his  learned  and  supple  friend 
admits  that  it  is  improper,  that  it  can  only  impose  on  gross  and 
carnal  minds,  and  that  it  is  simply  designed  to  please  the  ^^  pro- 
fanum  vulgus,""  but  is  not  the  religion  of  the  v&]as.  This,  and 
many  other  subjects,  are  dwelt  upon  until  the  follower  of  Brahma 
is  weary  of  hearing  his  creed  abused,  and  withdraws  with  a 
strong  sense  that  justice  has  not  been  done  it  by  men  who  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  its  beauties. 

If  we  urge  our  doctrines  with  kindness  and  civility  on  thev 
notice,  the  learned  natives  are  often  indisposed  to  deny  them : 
they  fully  assent  to  them,  and  only  wonder  that  we  should  labour 
under  such  wrong  impressions  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  not 
previously  acquainted  with  them.  Ana  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  great  truths  which  have  been  mentioned  as  contained  in 
Brahminical  writings,  and  which  appear  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  practices,  are  not  found  m  the  works  of  authors  whom 
they  consider  heretical ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  almost  all  truth  and 
all  falsehood  is  to  be  found  in  their  varied  and  extensive  lite- 
rature ;  and  any  native  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  hold  all,  or  any 
part,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  honour  Brahmans.  Let  him 
question  their  authority,  and  withhold  respect  from  tAem^  he 
becomes,  in  their  eyes,  a  flagitious  sectarian ;  but,  until  he  takes 
that  rash  step,  he  may  hold  and  teach  any  opinions  he  pleases, — 
atheistical,  deistical,  pantheistical,  material,  idolatrous,  icono- 
clastic,— for  these,  and  a  thousand  other  tenets,  find  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  their  comprehensive  faith. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  men  who  hold  a  creed  which  is  like  a 
net  let  down  in  the  sea,  and  which  includes  both  good  and  bad 
doctrines — that  such  men  are  not  likely  to  be  impressed  by  any 
preaching ;  and  that  if  we  have  failed  in  converting  latitudinarian 
pedants,  we  must  not  consider  this  the  result  of  any  defects  in 
our  arrangements,  but  rather  of  their  demoralized  condition. 
And,  certainly,  they  who  are  ready  to  believe  every  thing  believe 
nothing;  and  persons  who  assent  to  all  propositions,  whether 
true  or  false,  are  indifferent  to  all  alike.  That  the  Hindus  are 
apathetic  and  indiflerent,  with  regard  to  truth,  we  readfly  admit ; 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  we  hope  to  show  that  theit*  hearts  are 
not  altogether  imperturbable,  nor  need  their  faith  be  unchange- 
able. 

For  let  us  look  to  the  past.  Is  it  a  fact  that  oriental  customs 
and  opinions  are  of  an  unvarying  character,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed! Have  the  Br&hminical  tenets  undergone  no  great  and 
important  changes !  We  reply,  that  the  religion  m  so  different 
from  what  it  was^  that  if  they  were  now  to  profess  their  con- 
version to  any  other  religion,  they  would  not  change  more  de- 
cidedly than  tney  already  nave  changed  from  the  religion  of  tlfeir 
ancestors.  The  gods,  the  rites,  the  theories,  the  cosmogony  of 
their  v^das  have  almost,  without  exception,  no  place  in  tneir 
modem  system.  Real  Hinduism  is  as  much  an  obsolete  myth  as 
the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  Rome.  It  exists  not.  An  un- 
explored abyss  of  centuries  divides  it  from  the  religion  which  at 
present  frowns  upon  Hindustan.  And  when  a  creed  is  thus  so 
far  developed  as  to  be  almost  replaced  by  another,  there  is  an 
St  priori  resAon  for  hoping  that  both  may  give  way  to  a  third. 
But  there  is  more  in  this  circumstance.  A  missionary  who  can 
appeal  to  original  works  finds  in  this  development  a  basis  of 
operations.  He  can  stand  before  a  learned  audience  of  natives, 
and  with  the  utmost  candour  preach  up  to  a  certain  point 
Hinduism.  "  There  is  one  God,''  he  may  say,  *'  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  world,  who  is  a  pure  and  immaterial  Spirit, 
whose  glory  the  heavens  and  the  elements  declare.  To  know 
Him  must  be  the  object,  to  study  Him  the  employment,  of  the 
holy  man'^s  existence.     No  idols  must  dishonour  His  temples,  no 

fretended  representations  of  Him  insult  the  Invisible  and  the 
nfinite.  The  degraded  beings,  whom  some  adore  as  gods,  pos- 
sess none  of  His  attributes.  Riima  and  Krishna,  the  objects  of 
your  popular  worship,  have  not  proceeded  from  Him.  Renounce, 
then,  a  system  which  must  raise  a  blush  of  shame  on  wisdom^s 
cheek,  and  disown  a  faith  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  your  Script ures.'^  This  is  language  which  a  Chris- 
tian might  use,  and  which  a  Brdhman  must  acknowledge  could 
be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  v(?das.  And  surely  it  is  no 
trifling  matter  to  be  able  to  produce  on  our  side  an  authority 
which  our  opponents  are  bound  to  respect.  We  have  here 
placed  within  our  reach  a  weapon,  which,  in  skilful  hands,  might 
be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  And  we  feel  confident  that  an 
appeal  to  these  venerable  records  will  have  a  prepossessing  in- 
fluence upon  the  Hindu ;  provided  that  it  is  made  not  in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  or  the  pert  satire  of  antagonism, 
but  with  a  just  appreciation  of  truth  wherever  found ;  whether  it 
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is  polished  and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  revelation,  or  buried  and 
obscured  in  the  gloomy  mines  of  heathenism. 

But  we  have  not  only  evidence  of  progressive  changes ;  we 
have  facts,  which  prove  that  attempts  liave  been  made  to  unsettk 
the  Brahuian''s  faith,  and  to  convert  him  to  new  opinions,  and 
that  they  have  met  with  signal  success.  There  is  now  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  Buddhism  was  an  introduction  of  this 
kind  ;  that  at  a  certain  period  it  was  preached  as  a  new  faith,  and 
that  it  established  a  novel  worship  and  a  rival  priesthood.  Its 
com^erts  were  numerous ;  its  influence  and  power  amply  sufHcient 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  active  rivalry  of  the  professors  of 
Hinduism ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  that  it 
finally  yielded  to  force,  and  was  expatriated  to  China,  Thibet, 
and  Ceylon.  Another  innovation  was  the  Jain  worBhip,  which 
still  flourishes  in  the  west  of  India. 

Christianity,  too,  was  not  vainly  preached  in  ancient  da^'s; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  church  was  estaUished,  which, 
whatever  its  present  position,  was  once  highly  respected  by  its 
own,  and  the  surrounding  states.  '  So  that  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
and  Christianity,  have  l^n  preached  and  become  naturalised. 
And  can  we  be  satisfied  to  continue  a  system  under  which  the 
Gospel  fails  to  make  any  impression  on  men  of  learning,  whose 
ancestor?,  the  worshippers  of  BuddWs  Toothy  and  of  the 
numerous  and  frivolous  Jain  incarnations,  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing by  their  arguments  and  metaphysical  subtleties  ! 

When  a  European,  unacquainted  with  Sanscrit  literature, 
attacks  a  Bnlhrnan^s  opinions,  he  is  met  in  one  of  three  ways ; 
either  first,  by  a  flat  denial  of  his  facts ;  or  secondly,  by  an  asser- 
tion that  his  facts  are  drawn  from  garbled  statements,  and  that 
they  are  ])artly  true  and  partly  false ;  or  thirdly,  by  an  admission 
of  the  facts,  and  a  denial  of  the  construction  placed  upon  them. 
The  first  plan  is  very  commonly  adopted,  when  the  Brahman  is 
either  himself  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  is  acquainted  with  them, 
but  supposes  that  his  opponent  is  imable  to  substantiate  them ; 
the  second,  when  he  sees  that  his  opponent  can  only  refer  to  the 
authority  of  European  writers,  whose  works  he  boldly  avers  are 
incorrect,  and  positively  false;  the  third,  when  the  reference  is  to 
such  licentious  compositions,  as  the  songs  of  Krishna  for  in- 
stance, which,  he  says,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  signi- 
fication, but  arc  to  be  interpreted  mystically  and  spiritually.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  the  European,  under  these  circunistancea,  must 
be  fairly  at  a  nonplus ;  that,  whatever  he  may  sav  afterwards,  he 
will  leave  to  the  Brahman  a  consciousness  of  havmg  obtained  the 
victory,  and  bring  upon  himself  the  reproach  of  having  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy,  without  due  preparation. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  finding  fault  with  the  pre- 
sent missionary  staff.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  Sanscrit  Hterature ;  nor 
would  we  urge  missionaries  to  endeavour  hereafter  to  acquire  it. 
We  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  enter  upon  their  primary 
duties  with  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  such  a  course 
of  study,  as  would  be  requisite  for  this  acquisition.  They  can, 
moreover,  be  eminently  useful  without  it ;  by  the  aid  of  a  ver- 
nacular, they  can  make  their  appeal  to  the  masses  ;  and  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  they  may  be  led  to  exchange  the  stem  an- 
noyances of  itinerary  labour,  for  the  comparative  ease  of  a  study. 
But  our  aim  is  to  show  the  absolute  need  of  some  additional  pro- 
vision. Let  us  not  discourage  one  of  those  self-denying  men  who 
are  acting  upon  the  masses ;  but  why  should  we  neglect  ths 
sages  of  Hindustan ! 

That  great  man,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  saw  the  necessity 
of  learning,  and,  in  establishing.Bishops^  College,  gave  an  impetus 
in  the  right  direction.  The  late  principal  of  that  institution  is  one 
of  the  first  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  day ;  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  is  singularly  confirmatory  of  what  we  are  now  advancing, 
for  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  seen  in  a  temple,  Br&hmans  seize 
with  eagerness,  and  chaunt  to  each  other  a  religious  work  which 
he  has  composed  and  adapted  to  their  style.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  these  same  men  would  have  treated  an  ordinary  tract 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  One  evidence  of  the  success  of  such 
learned  labours,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bev.  Krishna  Banerji, 
a  presbyter,  who,  in  an  admirably  written  article  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  has  given  an  account  of  his  own  peculiar  caste,  called 
Kulin  Br4hmans,  who  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  ex- 
clusiveness  and  bigotry.  After  Bishops^  College,  the  next  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  foundation,  by  an  officer  in  the  Com- 
pany''s  service,  of  a  professorship  and  scholarship  at  Oxford^. 
The  present  Boden  professor  is  the  first  Sanscrit  scholar  in 
Europe;  but  he  has  few  opportunities  of  communicating  his 
knowledge ;  and  the  objects  of  the  founder  appear  for  the  present 
defeated.  The  scholarships  of  501. per  annmn,  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  attraction  to  those  who  have  commenced  these  studies ;  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  members  of  the  universities  who  have  carried 
them  so  far  as  to  obtain  distinction ;  and  consequently  the  labour 
of  bringing  one  of  the  v^as  through  the  University  Press,  is 

^  His  belief  is  stated  by  himself  to  have  been,  that  a  more  general  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language  will  be  a  means  of  enabling  his  countrymen  to 
proceed  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Oiristian  religion,  by 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  amon^t  them,  more  enectoally 
than  all  other  means  whatsoever. — Oxford  Calendar, 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXII. — JUNE,  1849.  K  0 
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confided  not  to  an  Oxonian,  or  even  to  an  Englishman,  but  to 
a  learned  German. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  further  encouragement  is  necesaary,  if 
we  are  to  send  out  missionaries  who  have  made  any  progress  in 
this  important  branch  of  knowledge.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  nmst  go  out  prepared,  or  at  least  grounded,  for  they 
cannot  possibly  study  such  a  language  ah  initio^  and  also  engage 
in  the  active  exertions  of  itinerancy.  Now  there  is  one  InstitutioQ 
which  might  be  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose — St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury.  That  is  a  Missionary  Institution — the  largest 
missionary  provision  as  yet  made  for  India.  The  great  means  of 
acquiring  a  permanent  influence  over  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
population  consists  in  appealing  to  the  men  of  learning,  and  these 
can  only  be  appealed  to  hopefully  by  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  this  country  for  that  purpose.  The  inference  is 
clear,  that  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  St.  Augustine^ 
should  be  directed  to  Sanscrit  literature.  For  it  is  not  an  un- 
important object  which  we  set  before  ourselves  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
nook  of  the  world  in  which  we  would  crusade,  nor  merely  a  few 
heathen  pedants  with  whom  we  would  contend.  The  broad  plains 
of  Hindustan  have  the  first  claims  upon  missionary  enterprise,  and 
amongst  its  vast  hordes  they  who,  although  deluaed,  and  *^  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils,^  have  yet  searched 
for  truth  with  the  pale  light  which  even  idolatry  sheds ;  surely 
they  call  forth  some  admiration,  demand  some  sympathy,  and 
claim  more  earnest  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  them. 
And  when  we  would  enlarge  our  scope— endeavour  not  only  to 
reclaim  a  few  ignorant  heathen,  but  to  plant  a  Church  which  shall 
take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward;  when  we  would  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  conversion,  or  rather  return  to  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  days  of  old ;  when  we  would  aim  at  something  beyond 
sending  a  few  priests,  or  even  a  few  bishops,  to  bear  spintuaf  rule 
over  a  depressed  people ;  when  we  would  endeavour  to  qualify  that 
people  for  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopate,  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  may  intrust  the  Holy  Gospel  to  their  keeping; 
when,  in  fact,  we  would  not  merely  have  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  India,  but  have  an  independent  and 
flourishing  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic — then  surely  we  shall 
set  in  eai-nest  about  the  work  of  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  East. 

V-  There  are  two  ways  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  the  intellectual 
classes  of  India.  The  one  is  to  give  them  a  European  education. 
This  is  adapted  by  the  liritish  Government,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  succeeding.  A  race  of  natives  are  springing  up,  who, 
with  all  the  pride  of  knowledge,  and  pertness  of  youth,  despise  the 
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system  in  which  their  forefathers  were  educated,  and  the  habits  in 
which  their  forefathers  lived,  but  who  have  not  that  high  moral 
tone  which  opens  the  highway  to  virtue  and  truth,  and  infallibly 
rears  a  people  for  greatness  and  a  leading  position  in  the  world. 
The  fact  is,  that  neither  a  physical,  civil,  nor  intellectual  consti- 
tution can  be  successfully  transplanted  from  one  soil  to  another. 
The  endeavour  to  impose  our  national  constitution,  our  liberties, 
and  laws  upon  other  countries  has  always  signally  failed,  and  we 
fear  that  the  attempt  to  transfer  English  education  and  habits  of 
thought  to  India  will  meet  with  little  better  success.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  is  the  only  system  we  know  of  which  is  adapted 
to  all  ages  and  all  countries.  At  the  same  time  we  admit,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  Government,  English  instruction  must  be  com- 
municated to  a  certain  extent.  But  there  is  another  way  to  which 
we  have  scarcely  yet  allowed  a  fair  trial — that  of  training  our- 
selves by  an  Oriental  education.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said  id 
its  favour,  it  is  the  plan  which  the  Church,  whether  acting  under 
immediate  inspiration  or  not,  has  ever  adopted.  There  is  scarcely 
an  instance  on  record  of  one  nation  resigning  its  own  language 
and  its  own  civilization  in  exchange  for  a  foreign  language  and  an 
exotic  civilization.  The  rule  is,  that  the  less-advanced  people  have 
their  conditions  modified  and  ameliorated,  but  not  obliterated,  by 
their  superior  invaders,  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  element 
brings  them  to  a  high  standard,  just  as  the  mixture  of  races  seems 
destined  to  bring  the  human  species  to  perfection.  It  is  thus 
that  our  own  character  as  a  people  has  been  formed.  There  was 
no  forcible  transportation  of  Koman  or  Norman  language  and 
civilization  ;  where  it  was  attempted  it  failed ;  but  there  has  been 
a  happy  blending  of  antagonistic  principles,  so  that  whilst  our 
Saxon  origin  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  our  language,  manners, 
and  dispositions,  we  have  been  moulded  into  symmetrical  propor- 
tions by  the  literature  of  Italy  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Norman 
chivalry.  Now,  such  a  process  is  not  going  on  in  India,  for  we 
are  at  present  only  attempting  to  produce  an  intellectual  revolu- 
tion, and  to  squeeze  Oriental  minds  into  European  shapes.  Our 
schools  and  our  missionary  exertions  all  tend  to  pull  down  the 
decaying  structure  of  Hindu  civilization,  and  to  establish  our  own 
in  i^  stead.  We  thoroughly  discountenance  Hindu,  whilst  we 
intrude  European  literature.  All  natives  of  Oriental  learning 
are  being  gradually  reduced  to  beggary ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
portion  of  the  population  which  we  instruct  in  English,  are  quite 
ignorant  of  their  indigenous  literature.  We  are  auite  sure,  that 
in  consequence  of  this,  we  are  not  making  hopeful  attempts  to 
civilize.     The  alms  by  which  the  student  lived  are  failing  as  the 
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sources  become  dried  up,  as  the  old  landholders  perish,  and  our 
Christian  Government  displaces  those  native  powers  whose  super- 
stition enriched  him.  Sliastris  and  Pandits,  exponents  of  their 
vddas,  dramas,  systems  of  metaphysics,  logic,  and  other  sciences, 
all  arc  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  set  of  men  are  raising  their 
heads,  many  of  whom  are  shown  as  prodigies,  but  are  of  course 
very  deficient  when  compared  with  European  intellects.  And 
when  our  object  is  to  gain  men  of  moral  resolution  and  powerful 
understanding  to  the  cause  of  Gospel  truth,  we  maintain  that 
such  are  more  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  bigots  of  the 
Vddanta,  than  amongst  those  who  with  an  imperfect  English 
education  learn  to  despise  their  own  idolatry,  and  have  not  the 
courage  to  embrace  the  truth.  We  cannot  withhold  some 
admiration  from  the  man  who  in  poverty  clings  to  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers ;  who,  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges  find  every 
hill  and  stream  associated  with  some  venerated  legend,  and 
believes  that  his  only  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  those  waters 
which  came  down  from  heaven  for  the  purification  of  men,  and 
which  lave  his  ancestors  in  hades';  who  still  pores  over  his 
beloved  lore,  and  is  content  to  be  involved  in  tne  ruins  of  his 
religion.  Narrow-minded  he  unquestionably  is,  vain  in  his 
imaginations,  darkened  in  his  foolish  heart ;  but  there  is  this  to 
bo  said  of  him,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all — he  is  capable  of  he- 
liemng  something^  and  he  clings  to  what  he  does  believe  with  a 
resolution  which  is  not  seduced  by  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage, 
and  which  turns  with  horror  from  what  he  deems  the  poisonous 
teaching  of  the  stranger  and  invader.  So  he  remains  a  hardened 
bigot ;  but  his  subtle  countryman  hastens  to  the  English  school. 
A  situation  in  some  government  office,  not  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  is  the  tempting  fruit.  He  comes  in  that  dreadful  spirit 
which  St.  Augustine  mentions  as  most  rare  in  his  day,  but  which 
is  very  common  at  present  in  India,  "aliquod  commodum  ex- 
spectans  ab  hominibus,  quibus  se  aliter  placiturum  non  putat."* 
Hence,  he  disregards  the  portentous  wammgs  which  the  old  men 
of  his  caste  utter,  and  in  a  government  school  becomes  in  time  a 
tyro  of  science,  or  in  a  missionary  school  he  reads  the  Bible,  and 
becomes  a  proficient  in  Christian  mysteries ;  soon  he  obtains  a 
situation  as  clerk  or  under-secretary,  and  in  the  routine  of 
business,  troubles  himself  as  little  about  the  ceremonial  purifica- 
tions of  his  caste  as  about  the  Gospel  hope  of  salvation.  They 
who  have  mixed  with  natives,  know  that  this  is  the  language  of 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  fable  of  the  RanulyMia,  which  is  abo  giren 
in  the  drama  of  the  Uttara  lUma  Cheritra. 
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soberness  and  truth.  With  all  the  shrewdness  and  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  pupils,  there  is  no  moral  resolution,  no  unbending 
love  for  the  truth,  and  the  want  of  these  discourages  a  hope  that 
strong  and  healthy  Christianity  will  flourish  and  abound.  Now, 
we  ask,  may  we  not  more  rationally  hope  to  find  followers  of 
Jesus  amongst  such,  who  live  like  Saul,  according  to  the  strictest 
sect  of  their  religion,  than  amongst  such  trimming,  pliable 
gentlemen  as  these!  All  missionaries  know  that  our  present 
converts  are  weak  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  If  we  might 
expect  that  any  man  would  speak  hopefully  of  native  converts,  it 
would  be  Mr.  Pope,  whose  mission  has  been  so  abundantly 
blessed ;  yet,  in  his  report,  published  in  the  Propagation  of  the 
Glt)spel  Society^s  last  volume,  he  says,  '^that  he  and  others 
almost  despair  of  making  real  converts  of  the  present  adult 
generation.^''  Let  us  then,  we  say,  make  an  addition  to  our 
system :  depend  upon  it,  there  is  more  to  hope  from  the  bigot, 
llian  the  Anglified  sceptic.  The  unconverted  Br&hman  has  at 
least  shown  that  he  has  a  strong  determination  where  he  has  a 
conviction.  By  God^s  blessing,  we  may  teach  him  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  faith,  and  then  he  will  no  longer  be  wedded  to 
superstition;  but. 


"  on  reason  build  resolve 


That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man." 

We  have  referred  to  the  plan  which  the  Church  has  ever 
adopted.  What  was  St.  Paul,  the  chosen  vessel  "to  bear 
Chnst^s  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  f — A  man  who  could  contend  with  Jew  or  Gentile,  and 
give  him  the  choice  of  weapons.  To  the  one  he  was  ready  to 
quote  the  law  of  their  fathers,  to  the  others,  "  certain  of  their 
own  poets.'^  It  is  highly  interesting  to  contrast  his  addresses 
which  were  designed  for  the  Jews,  and  those  to  the  Athenians, 
and  people  of  Lystra ;  and  it  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  way  in 
whicn  he  prepossessed  the  populace  in  his  favour  by  such  adapta- 
tions^ that  after  he  had  so  excited  the  Ephesians  as  to  cause  an 
/meute^  the  town-clerk  could  still  boldly  assert,  that  Paul  and  his 
companions  had  not  spoken  evil  of  their  goddess  (oure  /SXaor^ti- 
fiovvra^  rfiv  0cov  ruatov).  The  example  which  the  Apostle  set 
was  followed  by  the  early  Christians,  and  hence  the  wonderful 
success  with  which  Pantsenus  and  his  followers  of  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria  met.  The  very  charge  of  Platonism  which 
is  brought  against  them,  shows  that  they  had  qualified  them- 
selves to  confute  learned  heathens  with  their  own  writings.  The 
accounts  of  Origen's  spiritual  triumphs  are  surprising.  At  an 
humble  distance  followed  Dionysius,  once  a  heathen  astrologer, 
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but  afterwards  a  Christian  bishop,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of 
an  ignominious  banishment,  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Kefro. 
St.  Patrick,  in  Ireland,  became  thorouglily  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  language,  but  also  with  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  people  before  he  preached*  And,  doubtless,  the  more  we  gain 
an  insight  into  the  lives  of  all  the  early  missionaries,  we  shall  &id 
that  to  Saxuns  they  became  as  Saxons,  to  Celts  as  Celts,  to 
heathen,  in  fact,  as  skilled  in  heathen  lore,  that  they  might  bring 
them  to  Christ.  "Admit,^^  says  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Wincheater, 
in  writing  to  the  missionary,  St.  Jioniface,  **  admit  whatever 
they  are  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous  and  carnal  genealog)'  of 
their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  propagated  from  each  other. 
From  this  principle  deduce  their  imperiect  nature,  and  human 
infirmities;  the  assurance  they  were  bom,  and  the  probability 
that  they  will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what 
cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced  I  Do 
they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased  to  propagate  i  If  they 
have  ceased,  suunnon  your  antagonists  to  declare  the  reason  oi 
this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the 
gods  must  become  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the  indiscreet 
worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to  excite  the  resentment  of  his 
jealous  superior?  The  visible  heavens  and  earth,  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe,  which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is 
it  created  or  eternal  ?  If  created,  how  or  where  could  the  gods 
themselves  exist  before  the  creation  I  If  eternal,  how  could  they 
assume  the  empire  of  an  independent  and  pre-existing  world'^ 
Urge  these  arguments  with  temper  and  moderation  ;  insinuate 
at  seasonable  intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  witii- 
out  making  them  angry  *.'*'  Such  arguments  as  these  must  be 
built  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  heathen  superstitions. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  most  ably  conducted 
periodical  in  India  :  ''  To  Christian  missionaries  it  is  our  settled 
conviction  that  Sanscrit  is  an  indispensable  acquisition,  if  ever 
they  would  attain  a  correct  and  self-effected  acquaintanoe  with 
the  original  sources  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  Hindu  faith,  or 
deal  intelligently,  to  any  good  purpose,  with  the  present  race  of 
sophists,  who  draw  from  its  hidden  resources  all  their  armoury  of 
thought,  argument,  and  objection.""  These  words,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  an  early,  and  are  repeated  in  a  late,  number  of  the 
Calcutta  Beview,  in  order  that  their  importance  may  be  con- 
firmed, express  the  opinion  of  writers  who  have  both  the  means 
and  the  capacity  to  form  a  deliberate  judgment.     Neither  they, 

*  Gilea'  Edition  of  St.  Boniface's  Letters.    Gibbon,  ohap,  ^uvii. 
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nor  any  other  senfiible  person,  consider  that  a  Sanscrit  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  whole  company  of  preachers  in  India ; 
but  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  some — for  such  as  are  called 
upon  to  contend  with  the  doctors  of  Hindu  superstition.  And 
when  we  ask  how  this  is  to  be  obtained,  whether  England  or 
India  should  be  the  scene  of  their  preliminary  labours,  we  answer, 
England,  and  that  for  several  cogent  reasons.  The  main  reason 
is  the  superiority  of  our  climate;  beUeving,  as  we  do,  that  a 
malignity  which  it  does  not  possess,  is  attnbuted  to  the  Indian 
atmosphere,  we  must  still  admit  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  mental  vigour.  Now  Sanscrit,  as  a  dead  language, 
requires,  at  least,  the  same  application  for  its  acquisition  as  do 
the  languages  of  ancient  Europe;  it  only  yields  its  stores  to 
those  who  industriously  seek  them^  Wnen  Manu  directs  his 
pupils*  attention  to  the  v^das,  it  is  in  the  severe  spirit  of  the 
classic  author,  ^^noctum&  yersate  manu,  versate  dium^;*^  and 
less  than  this  will  scarcely  lead  to  that  proficiency  which  can 
alone  hope  for  success.  '^  The  discipline  of  a  student  in  the 
three  v^das,""  says  the  lawgiver,  ^^  must  be  continued  for  thirty^ 
six  years,  in  the  house  of  his  preceptor ;  or  for  half  that  time, 
or  for  a  quarter  of  it,  or  until  he  perfectly  comprehend  them  *.** 
''  Each  day  let  him  examine  those  holy  books  which  soon  give 
increase  of  wisdom,  since,  as  far  as  a  man  studies  completely  the 
system  of  sacred  literature,  so  far  only  can  he  become  eminently 
learned,  and  so  far  may  his  learning  shine  brightly  ^.'^  Clearly  the 
foundations  of  an  education,  which  is  to  be  opposed  to  stuaents 
trained  in  this  manner,  should  be  laid  in  pur  own  invigorating 
climate,  and  not  in  the  enervating  East.  A  missionary  should 
be  prepared  here,  as  far  as  possible,  for  action,  and  not  for  study, 
in  his  field  of  labour.  Perfection  in  modem  languages  can  only 
be  acquired  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken,  but  the  rudi- 
ments both  of  them  and  of  Sanscrit,  might  well  be  mastered  at 
an  institution  in  this  country,  where  a  library  could  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  student  thus  be  provided  with  opportunities  and 
facilities  of  gaining  information  which  he  would  rarely  meet  with, 
even  in  India. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  written  is  briefly  this.  There  has 
hitherto  been  a  defect  in  our  missions.  It  must  be  feared,  that 
we  have  not  in  any  single  instance  as  yet  established  a  church 
amongst  heathens  which  could  hopefully  vegetate,  if  the  sun  of 

'  '*  To  aequire  a  perfect  knowledge,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "  of  the  Sanscrit  languag«, 
require*  a  longer  period  of  diligence  and  exertion  than  to  attain  a  similar  degree  of 
proficiency  in  any  vernacular  tongue." — Talboy*i  HittoriecU  Sketch  of  aamorU 
I/itercUure. 

•  Manu  iU.  1.  •  lb.  §  21. 
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our  empire  were  obscured,  and  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  no  longer  to  extend  to  it  encouragement,  govern- 
ment,  and  protection.      A  few  native   congregations   scramble 
along  in  leading-strings ;  but  is  there  at  present  any  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  that  they  will  "  put  away  childish  things,^  and 
ripen  into  thnt  vigour  which  can  only  accompany  an  order  of 
indigenoiLS  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons !     It  is  no  sufficient 
reply  to  this,  to  allege,  that  Romish  and  other  missions  are  very 
much  in  the  same  state.     We  admit  that  they  are  so,  but  the 
question  for  ourselves  is — Are  we  adopting  such  liberal  and  ex- 
tended plans  as  might  lead  to  such  a  glorious   consummation 
as   we  have  referred  to?     Unquestionably  we  are  at   present 
only  sending  missionaries  to  contend  with  rude  and  illiterate 
men.     We  employ  no  efforts  against  the  hierarchy   of  super- 
stition,  and  consequently    cannot   hope   to   convert   it  into  a 
hierarchy  of  truth,  and  yet  the  time  is  eminently  propitious  for 
such  projects;    the    fields  are    white  unto    the   harvest.     The 
jealousy  with  which   Government  viewed  all  such  attempts  is 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  the  hostility  of  natives  has  merged  into 
indifference.     The  professors  of  Hindu  learning  are  daily  inking 
into  poverty  as  the  patronajre  of  our  foreign  ^vemment  is  with- 
drawn from  them,  and  profuse  devotion  no  longer  lays  its  offer- 
ings at  their  feet.     Ancient  institutions  are  falling  into  decay ; 
wealth  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  pay  court  to 
the  ruling  power,  who  seek  its  offices  and  rewards,  and,  together 
with  the  language,  neglect  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     To  such 
the  appeals  of  indignant  Brahmans  are — 

"Quare 
Templa  ruunt  nntiqua  deum  ?     Cur  improbe  carse 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo?" 

But  in  vain.  English  luxury  and  display  absorb  the  desires  of 
the  Hindu  merchant  or  ofHcial ;  and  he  cares  little  to  imitate  the 
encouragement  of  national  learning,  and  the  liberality  to  super- 
stition which  distinguished  his  ancestors.  Thus  situated,  the 
Brahmans  groan  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  find  a  poor  con- 
solation in  sullen  exclusiveness.  We  seek  to  show  them  that  we 
have  a  place  for  them  in  the  Christian  Church.  That  is  our 
object.  Although  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh  are  called, 
yet  no  inspii*ed  command,  no  argument  from  analogy  can  lead  us 
to  believe  that  we  are  right  in  proposing  free  salvation  only  to 
the  ignorant,  and  adhering  to  a  system  under  which  we  do  not 
design  to  exclude  any,  it  is  true,  and  yet  really  and  eflRsctually  bar 
all  access  to  the  Gospel  against  the  subtle  disputants  and  powerful 
understandings  of  the  Brahminical  creeds.     We  hope  to  see  a 
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school  established  in  this  country  which  shall  train  in  Oriental 
lore  the  minds  of  missionaries,  and  thus  form  a  stepping-stone 
not  to  desultory  efforts,  but  to  an  unselfish  Christian  scheme  of 
establishing  the  Church  of  India  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  solid  and  indepen- 
dent basis.  With  such  an  establishment  we  may  hope  to  see  in 
India  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  ^'  I  will  also  take  of  tihem 
for  priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make  shall  remain 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name 
remain."*^ 
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I. — iShort  Sermons  for  Family  Reading,    By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
RicKARDs,    M.A,^    Rector    of  Stowlangtoft^   S^c.      London: 

Mozley  and  Masters. 

The  Sermons  comprised  in  this  volume  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  eoui*se  of  pastoral  ministrations  in  a  rural  con- 
gregation ;  and  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  such  discourBes 
may  consider  themselves  more  than  commonly  favoured.  For 
family  reading,  we  should  think  these  Sermons  even  better  adapted 
than  for  the  pulpit.  Their  simple  diction ;  their  aflfociionate 
tone  ;  and  the  calm  though tfulness  which  gives  suflScient  life  and 
interest  to  their  argument,  without  overstraining  the  attention, 
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or  pressing  intensely  on  the  feelings,  seem  to  render  them  peour 
liarly  adapted  for  social  religious  exercises  of  a  private  character. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  profitably  used  in  this  way. 

II. — Scriptural  Teaching  ;  or  a  Pastor* 8  Offering  to  Ms  People. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  B.A.^  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
Viscount  Hilly  S^c.     London :  Hatchards,  &;c. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  known  to  our  readers  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Bichard  Hill.  We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  design,  the  tone,  or  the  views  of  the  present  volume.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  short  sermons,  comprising  in  many  oases 
instruction  on  points  of  so  elementary  a  description,  that  it 
would  seem  adapted  rather  for  a  younger  class  m  a  National 
School  than  for  an  ordinary  congregation.  It  is  true  that  rural 
congregations  may  be  found  who  might  require  enlightenment  on 
such  points,  e.g.^  as  that  1839  ^^  means  1839  years  ;^^  that 

**  as  this  large  number  of  years  has  only  risen  to  its  present  amount  by 
the  successive  addition  of  a  year  (as  that  period  of  time  has  passed  away) 
to  the  previous  number  of  years,  there  must  have  been  a  period  when  it 
was  the  year  1,  and  a  ftict  or  event  from  which  the  year  1  took  its  rise. 
And  what  was  that  fact  or  event  from  which,  beginning  with  the  year  1, 
the  sum  of  years  has  risen  up  to  the  year  1889  ?  Was  It  the  creation 
of  the  world  ?  No ;  for  since  God  said,  '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
after  our  likeness,'  5839  years  have  passed  away.  The  period  of  years 
by  which  we  adjust  our  affairs,  and  arrange  our  calculations,  as  it 
respects  time,  takes  its  origin  in  the  advent  or  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  into  our  world :  so  that  when  we  date  our  letter,  and  say, 
December  1st,  1839,  we  admit  that  Christ  has  been  in  our  world,  and 
that  it  is  1839  years  since  He  came." — p.  2. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  useful  and  desirable  piece  of  information ; 
and  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are 
so  backward  in  intelligence,  that  they  do  not,  and  perhaps  will 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  difficult  problem  presented  by  the 
number  of  the  current  year  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Blackley^s  mode  of  teaching  on  the  subject  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  this  question,  as  his  language  must  be  in  great  part 
unintelligible  to  such  persons.  He  writes  for  those  who  ar^ 
wholly  uneducated,  in  a  style  which  is  full  of  terms  and  allusions 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  educated.  We  trace  the 
same  fault  throughout  Ihe  volume. 

We  must  also  notice  what  we  must  consider  as  a  flippancy  of 
tone  on  very  awful  subjects.  An  example  of  this  occurs  on  page 
105,  where  the  author,  having  in  the  text  stated  that  *'  in  the 
flrreat  day  of  God  it  will  be  the  fate  of  many  ministers  to  bear  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  say  to  them,  ^  Depart  from  me,^^  &pe., 
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a  position  which  is  perfectly  scriptural,  and  on  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  proceeds  to  add  in  a  foot  note,  without  any  attempt 
at  proof  of  their  reasonableness,  the  following  expressions : — "  it 
is  the  full  conviction  of  the  author,  that  there  will  be  more 
ministers  in  hell,  in  proportion,  than  other  people.^'  The  author 
may  be  correct  in  his  opinion  ;  but  we  think  tnat  so  awful  a  sub- 
ject should  not  be  thus  thrown  as  it  were  fortuitously  before  the 
reader,  without  any  authority  to  sustain  it  except  the  author^s 
own  opinion.  We  deem  it  a  duty  to  notice  this  kind  of  flippant 
and  easy  way  of  writing  in  which  too  many  writers  are  inclined  to 
indulge — this  mode  of  introducing  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
so  serious  a  character  with  an  "  apropos^'''*  or  a  "  by-iAe-by.'**  There 
are  other  instances  of  the  same  tone  in  Mr.  Blackley'*8  volume, 
and  (in  the  case  which  we  are  going  to  point  out)  in  connexion 
with  what  we  must  consider  as  unsound  views  of  Ohristian  doc- 
trine. 

In  a  Dialogue  on  Confirmation,  referred  to  at  page  153,  and 
which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  one  of  the  speakers 
informs  the  other  that  *'  the  Confirmation  Service  arises  entirely 
out  of  the  imperfectum  or  deficiency  of  infant  baptism  C*  and  on 
hearing  a  not  unnatural  expression  of  surprise  from  his  com- 
panion, repeats,  that  ^4f  it  were  not  for  the  inannpUienees  of 
mfant  baptism,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  what  is  called  the 
Confirmation  Service.     A  baptized  infant^  when  U  is  confirmed^ 
should  be  confirmed^'*     He  further  explains  his  meaning  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Apostles  would  not  have  baptized  persons,  unless 
they  had  professea  their  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  their  intention  of  living  in  obedience  to  the 
Christian  faith;  that  an  infant  cannot  make  these  professions; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  afterwards  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  it  is  required  to  come  forward  and  enter  into  the  en- 
gagement which  baptism  requires;  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
adults  to  go  through  the  Confirmation  Service,  they  doing  at 
their  baptism  all  that  the  young  person  (previously  baptized  as 
an  infant)  does  at  his  confirmation ;  that  they  **  even  cannot  go 
te  the  Confirmation  Service,*^  because  they  cannot  answer  the 
question  there  put ;  and  that  the  whole  service  of  adult  baptism 
supposes  that  the  adult  is  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  be/ore  he  is  baptized ;  and  that  the  promises  made  by 
sponsors  at  baptism  '^  cannot  bind  an  imconscious  being.^     So 
tnat  on  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  author  appears  to  be,  that 
infant  baptism,  being  unaccompanied  by  the  profession  of  fiiith 
and  obedience,  which  the  Apostles  requii^  from  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  promise  of  tiie 
sponsors  is  of  no  avail,  is  defective — ^^  is  not  complete  Christian 
baptism.'^ — ^p.  149. 
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How  this  teaching  is  consistent  with  the  Articles  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Sacraments  are  effectual  signs  of  grace,  by  which  He  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  Him.^^  '^  [Baptism  is  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive 
baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  Church,  the  promises  of  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  free  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  faith  is  confirmed,  and 
grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God ;  the  baptism  of 
young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as 
most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ/^  If  the  baptism  of 
infants  be  in  accordance  with  the  divine  institution,  it  conveys  the 
privileges  which  baptism  conveys ;  it  makes  us  '^  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;^^ 
so  that  we  may  say  of  the  baptized  infant  just  as  much  as  of  the 
adult,  that  ^^  it  hath  pleased  God  to  regenerate  him  with  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  his  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incor- 
porate him  into  his  Holy  Church  \*^  and  "  it  is  certain,  by  God's 
word,  that  children  which  are  baptized,  dving  before  they  commit 
actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.*^  When  Mr.  Blackley  then 
tells  us,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  defective  and  incomplete ; 
and  that  confirmation  remedies  its  essential  defect,  because  it  is  a 
profession  of  faith  and  obedience,  the  only  inference  resulting 
from  his  views  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  taught  unsound 
doctrine  in  these  points,  and  that  the  opponents  of  infant  baptism 
have  followed  the  more  rational  and  scriptural  course.  We  are 
inclined  to  attribute  much  of  Mr.  Blackley'^s  mistakes  on  these 
subjects  to  want  of  reflection,  and  a  careless  dealing  with  serious 
topics;  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  would  positively 
assert  that  '^  confirmation^'  is  needless  in  the  case  of  persons 
baptized  as  adults,  and  that  they  even  cannot  be  confirmed,  when 
the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  office  for  adult  baptism  runs  thus: — 

''  It  is  expedient  that  every  person  thus  baptized,  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop,  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may  be ;  that 
so  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion," 

In  this  rubric  the  Church  actually  requires  confirmation  by 
the  bishop,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  reception  of  the  holy  com- 
munion in  such  cases :  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  rubric 
could  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Blackley,  when  he  ventured  on  such 
assertions  as  we  have  noticed ;  and  yet  forgetfulness  on  such  a 
point  appears  to  indicate  a  degree  of  carelessness  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  severe  censure. 
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III. — Religious  Movements  of  Grermany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Charles  Herbert  Gottrell,  Esq.^  M.A.      London: 

Petheram. 

The  work  before  us  would  seem,  from  its  invariable  use  of  the 
form  '*  we/'  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  publication  in 
some  periodical.  The  author  has,  we  think,  not  unjustly  de- 
scribea  it  as  a  '^  superficial'^  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
religious  convulsions  of  Germany:  there  is  extremely  little  of 
novelty  in  his  account ;  but  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  enlighten- 
ing us  on  the  subject  of  German  theories,  he  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  proving  his  own  thorough-going  sympathy  with 
German  Rationalism.  We  are  thankful  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Cottrell,  who  openly  speak  their  mind,  and  tell  us  what  they  are 
aiming  at.  In  his  preiace  we  find  him  stating  that  '^  if  in  the 
living  writers  of  Germany,  no  less  than  in  their  predecessors,  that 
uncompromising  spirit  of  free  inquiry  be  exhibited ;  and  if  it  be 
no  less  71010  than  in  earlier  times  a  remarkable  feature  in  their 
theological  discussions  not  to  be  deterred  from  expressing  the 
results  of  their  researches,  however  thev  may  shock  the  orthodox, 
and  run  counter  to  prevalent  ideas ;  few  at  least  of  the  scholars 
of  Germany  at  the  present  day  can  justly  be  charged  with  origi- 
nating an  inquiry,  either  with  a  view  to  scoff  at  the  opinions  of 
others,  or,  like  the  Voltaire  school,  to  vaunt  their  learning  by 
setting  at  defiance  common  sense  and  common  decorum.^  This 
is  certainly  a  great  comfort.  We  have  learned  and  well-bred 
infidels  to  deal  with,  instead  of  ignorant,  arrogant  buffoons. 

We  find  (as  we  always  do  in  the  writing  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  familiarize  us  with  the  heresies  and  mfidelities  of  German 
Rationalism)  Mr.  Cottrell  reminding  his  readers  ^'  at  the  onset, 
that  the  German  mind  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  purely  English 
standard.  Germans  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  far  greater 
liberty  of  thought  on  religious  subjects  than  ourselves — to  a  free- 
dom of  discussion  which  would  shock  many  of  us,  simply  because 
the  members  of  the  different  persuasions  in  England  subscribe 
much  more  implicitly  and  passively  to  the  doctrinal  watchwords 
of  their  respective  leaders,  than  is  the  case  with  any  religious 
party  in  Germany .""  We  understand  the  object  of  these  remarks 
perfectly  well.  They  are  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  not  to 
be  shocked  when  he  reads  open  denials  of  those  tenets  which  he 
holds  most  sacred ;  and  to  mduce  him  to  look  with  favour  and 
indulgence  on  those  who  are  utterly  unsound  in  the  first  essentials 
of  religion.  It  was  by  the  same  kind  of  sophistiy  that  some 
advocates  of  Romanism,  who  professed  for  a  time  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  repug- 
nance felt  by  Englishmen  to  the  worship  of  the  Vimn,  by  repre- 
senting that  we  could  not  be  judges  of  the  tone  of  reelmg  or  the 
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lai^age  in  reference  to  the  Virgin  used  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  because  we  had  not  been  brought  up  in  their  system. 
And  on  the  same  principle  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  sale  of 
French  books  or  prints  of  a  licentious  character  was  lawful ;  and 
that  we  should  not  be  shocked  in  reading  them  or  looking  at  them, 
because  we  must  remember  that  ideas  on  the  subject  of  decency 
and  morality  are  more  free  amongst  neighbouring  nations  than 
amongst  ourselves. 

We  must,  however,  in  candour  say,  that,  as  far  as  the  volume 
before  us  is  concerned,  the  apology  which  Mr.  Cottrell  makes  for 
the  German  theology,  is  in  reality  needed  much  more  for  his  own 
expressions  of  opinion,  than  for  any  that  he  ascribes  to  other 
writers.  He  is  professedly  a  Christian  :  but  his  Christianity  is 
a  most  unsubstantial  thing.  He  has  no  creed — no  theological 
doctrines — no  belief  in  Scripture  as  God's  word — and  his  views 
of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  simply  a  code  of  ethics.  Of  course 
he  is  furious  (as  all  who  think  with  him  are)  at  orthodoxy, 
priestcraft,  creeds,  &;c. ;  and  he  attempts  in  all  ways  to  vilify 
and  degrade  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  represent  it  as  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  laity.  In  short,  ne  is  a  worthy 
compeer  of  such  critics  as  Arnoldy  Bunsen,  Blanco  White,  &c. 
We  must  extract  a  few  passages  from  this  miserable  production. 

Mr.  Cottrell  regards  it  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  at 
a  time  when  '^  human  reason  boasts  of  having  gained  the  most 
signal  victory  over  narrowmindedness,  prejudice,  and  superstition,^ 
and  "  at  a  time  when  the  cry  for  civil  liberty  is  echoed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;****  '•  at  this  very  time  we 
find  no  inconsiderable  body  of  men  in  Germany  retrograding  in 
their  religious  ideas  and  practices,  hiding  under  a  bushel  the  light 
BO  hardly  acquired,  by  which  a  clear  and  rational  view  of  God  and 
the  world  has  been  exhibited,  and  again  voluntarily  bending  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  antiquated  dogmas.  Church  articles,  and 
blind  and  paralyzing  belief  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.^'' — p.  5.  This 
modem  pietism  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cottrell,  a  wholly  different 
thing  from  the  system  of  Spener.  Modem  pietism  is,  in  his 
opinion,  "  the  product  of  different  factors.'"  (We  smile  at  this 
stilted  pedantry,  which  Mr.  Cottrell  has  borrowed  from  his 
German  writers.)  It  is  ''  a  strange  illegitimate  oflset  of  ortho- 
doxy, mysticism,  and  the  later  chilling  form  of  the  pietism  of 
Spener.'**     And  this  brings  us  to  the  following  tirade : — 

"  Of  the  first  of  these,  orthodoxy,  the  essence  consists  in  endea-> 
vouring  to  establish  a  fixed  rule,  norma  Jideif  as  to  the  object  of  belief, 
from  which  no  deviation  is  admissible  under  any  circumstances.  The 
orthodox  start  upon  the  assumption  that  Christinnity  is  a  mere  doC'* 
irinef  not  a  Ufe^  and  that  the  single  requisite  for  salvation  is  a  striet 
adherence  to  this  doetiinei  and  consequently  that  it  ia  Ihe  only  leiMB 
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a  Christian  has  to  learn.  •  •  •  Any  article  of  faith  once  prescribed,  he 
endeavours  to  confine  it  within  definite  formulas,  and  exerts  all  his 
zeal  and  energies  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  it.  The  orthodox 
clings  to  words,  without  inquiring  whether  they  convey  any  dear  and 
definite  idea.  He  fights  for  words,  builds  whole  systems  upon  words, 
and  will  not  suffer  any  iota  to  be  subtracted  from  these  words.  How- 
ever fatal  this  may  be  to  sense,  and  repugnant  to  the  understanding, 
however  impossible  it  may  be  to  reconcile  it  with  reason— in  matters 
of  faith  these  are  allowed  no  voice.  .  .  •" 

"  If  we  take  an  historical  view  of  orthodoxy,  we  meet  with  the  first 
germ  of  it  very  near  the  apostolic  times.  The  Apostles*  and  Atkanasian 
Creed  are  its  first  products,  and  it  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  theo- 
logical disputes  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
during  so  many  ages.  It  was  orthodoxy  which  led  to  those  multi- 
farious persecutions,  that  fanatical  cruelty  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders. ... 

"It  requires  indeed  no  proof  that  orthodoxy  is  a  sentinaent  utterly 
repugnant  to  and  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Equally 
so  is  it  with  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  unfettered  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  the  Evangelical  Church  claims  as  her  unalienable  privilege. 
'  God,'  says  Luther,  '  neither  can  nor  will  suffer  any  man  to  exercise 
dominion  over  the  soul ;'  and  whoever  asserts  that  any  formula  of  faith 
stereotyped  in  symbolic  writings  is  binding  upon  the  conscience,  except 
the  Scriptures,  that  man  sets  up  a  '  Paper  Pope,'  dams  up  the  living 
stream  of  the  waters  of  Christianity  in  the  human  breast,  and  offers 
every  impediment  to  the  development  of  Christian  life." — pp.  11,  12. 

This  is  pretty  well.  Mr.  Gottrell  has  advanced  further  than 
the  Unitanans,  who  do  not  look  upon  the  Apostlei  Greed  as  an 
invention  of  *^  orthodoxy .^^  He  will  have  nothing  but  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  so  far  we  might  suppose  him  a  believer  in  the  Scnp- 
tures  as  the  word  of  God ;  but  his  reference  to  the  Scripture 
is  not  with  any  sincere  view.  It  is  made  simply  with  the  dedgn 
of  shaking  oft'  all  other  authority,  in  order  that  he  may  in  the 
end  deny  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself  more  eBectnally,  after 
having  rejected  all  that  upholds  the  authenticity  of  Scripture. 
His  views  on  these  subjects  appear  in  the  following  extracts : — 

"  The  excellent  Founder  of  Christianity  himself  was  the  first  Friend 
of  Light,  It  is  notorious,  that  among  the  earliest  acts  of  His  ministra- 
tion which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  world  at  large,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  in  opposition  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  time, 
the  antiquated,  spiritless,  narrowminded  precepts  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees. — A  Divine  rule  of  life  and  doctrine  conformable  to  reason, 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  love  of  darkness  exhibited  by  hypo- 
critical and  domineering  priests." 

"  Had  the  religion  which  He  taught  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  code  of  doctrine,  as  it  issued  from  the  mouth  of  its 
Founder,  theological  disputes  and  religious  schisms  could  nerer  have 
sprung  up  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  • .  .  It  hmt  not  howerer 
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caused  diversities  in  this  shape.  In  order,  perhaps,  not  to  elevate 
the  dead  letter  ahove  the  living  spirit,  He  did  not  see  fit  to  leave 
us  any  Written  Record  of  the  new  law  He  came  into  the  world  to 
promulgate.  The  history  therefore  of  His  life,  His  actions,  and  His 
precepts,  transmitted  to  us  by  His  first  followers  in  the  Gospel,  natu- 
rally bears  the  impress  of  their  own  views,  their  own  notions,  and 
their  own  personal  individuality.  The  style  and  language  of  their 
narrative,  and  the  interspersion  of  preternatural  occurrences,  were,  we 
cannot  doubt,  more  especially  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  those  for  whose 
instruction  they  were  primarily  and  immediately  designed.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  and  the  unimportant  discrepancies  which  naturally 
exist  in  documents  emanating  from  different  hands,  that  the  difficulty, 
which  many  have  at  all  times  experienced,  of  submitting  to  them  a 
literal  and  unqualified  acceptation,  is  mainly  attributable.  It  is  not 
intended  by  this  to  assert,  that  the  authors  of  these  records  made  any 
additions  to  the  original  words  of  their  Master  with  the  consciousness 
of  their  not  being  genuine,  but  that  they  have  transmitted  to  us  the 
picture  of  His  life,  death,  and  teaching,  as  theyt  in  their  childlike  views 
of  the  world,  understood  it,  or  as  it  was  refiected  in  their  own  minds. 

"  Had  the  heads  of  the  Church  regarded  this  collection  of  the  earliest 
traditions  in  such  a  point  of  view — had  they  considered  them  as  a  book 
'  written  by  man  and  for  man,'  and  left  the  belief  in  its  contents  to  be 
freely  exercised — Christianity  would  have  found  much  warmer  friends 
and  adherents  [amongst  such  as  Mr.  Cottrell  ?],  and .  its  records  more 
sincere  supporters.  Jnstead  of  this  they  made  of  them — what  their 
unpretending  and  modest  authors  never  meditated — a  binding  rule,  a 
sort  of  strait-waistcoat  for  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  an  apple 
of  discord  for  theologians.  Out  of  the  unpretending  Gospels  and 
letters  of  the  Apostles  to  their  newly- established  congregations  were 
made  '  books  of  Divine  authority,'  directly  inspired  by  the  third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  specially  dictated,  indeed,  to  the  pen  of  their  authors 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself — ^word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter.  This 
collection  of  books  was  formed  into  a  canon  of  Christian  doctrine  by 
different  synods,  especially  that  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  364,  in  which, 
exclusively,  is  contained  the  whole  compass  of  all  the  truths  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  standard  of  Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time,  not  only 
were  all  the  true  and  reasonable  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
as  those  which  were  based  upon  antiquity,  all  the  myths  and  miraculous 
narrations  out  of  the  religious  records  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Creation 
and  the  Fall  in  Paradise,  down  to  the  dragon  of  Babylon,  formally  and 
solemnly  sanctioned  as  universally  binding  and  inviolate  articles  of 
faith  for  all  ages,  all  nations,  and  stages  of  moral  cultivation  through 
which  mankind  may  pass.  It  was  almost  made  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  salvation  to  subscribe  unqualified  acquiescence  in  the  contents 
of  the  whole  Bible — and  human  reason,  conscious  of  its  freedom,  was 
cruelly  and  barbarously  summoned  to  believe,  word  for  word,  and  to 
the  very  letter,  palpable  impossibilities  and  contradictions,  and  to  live 
and  die  by  them." — ^pp.  33 — 35. 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXII. JUNE,  1849.  F  f 
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It  Ls  almost  sU{^rflaoii5  to  oflbr  comnKnt  on  the  above  pasaa^ 
from  Mr.  Co:treII's  work.  The  exeessire  weakneas  and  aDsnrdity 
of  manr  of  hL^  statements  will  be  evident  to  any  weU-informed 
pers:in ;  but  the  aaeorance  with  which  they  are  pnt  forth,  shows 
pretty  plainly,  that  their  author  has  not  pmsura  his  studies  in 
German  literature  without  imbibing  its  spirit  and  tone  in  reference 
to  Christianity.  Mr.  Conrell  tails  of  the  "  subtle  poison ""  of 
a  Froude,  as  if  he  himself  had  some  object  of  fjEUth  beyond  tke 
writer  whom  he  censures ;  but  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  of 
Tcry  little  consequence,  whether  a  man  denies  the  inj^iration  of 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  all  Christian  doctrine  along  with 
it ;  or  whether  he  goes  further,  and  rejects  the  very  idea  en  God. 
The  former  we  believe  to  be  as  great  a  sin  as  the  latter,  and  more 
nii-schievous  in  its  effects.  The  appearance  of  such  openly  infidel 
books  as  that  of  Mr.  Cottrell  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  should 
not  be  neglected.  We  arc  much  surprised  that  any  pubUsher 
layins^  claim  to  the  slightest  respectability,  and  more  especially 
one  who  publishes  for  Gergymen  of  the  Church  of  Endana,  could 
have  been  induced  to  publish  such  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Cottrell. 

IV. —  V'mt  to  Moruuimes  in  the  Levant,    By  the  Han.  Bobert 
CcRzoN, /tin.     London:  Murray. 

Wk  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  entertaining  narrative  than 
that  which  Mr.  Curzon  has  given  of  his  adventures  in  the  Levant 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  literary  objects.  His  visit  to  the  monasteries 
of  Kg>'pt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  no 
peculiar  interest  in  the  present  pursuits,  tenets,  or  studies  of 
their  inhabitants,  but  from  a  desire  to  possess  himself  of  some  of 
the  literary  and  antiquarian  treasures  which  they  retain  ;  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  interest  of  his  story  attaches  to  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  contrived  to  purchase  manuscripts  from  superiors 
of  monasteries  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  value.  Mr. 
Curzon  seems  to  have  formed  no  very  high  estimate  of  these  poor 
monks,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  usual  system  of  commencing 
negotiations  with  them,  by  inducing  them  to  discuss  a  bottle  of 
Kos(iglio.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Curzon^s  mode  of  pro- 
cec*ding  was  that  which  promised  most  success ;  and  we  suppose 
that  any  little  artifices  of  this  kind  are  considered  allowable  by 
book-fanciers  just  as  they  are  by  jockies ;  but  we  must  confess 
that  our  amusement  at  the  adventures  related  by  Mr.  Curzon,  is 
frcc|uently  interrupted  by  doubts  as  to  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
cou  1-808  taken  in  deaUng  with  the  monks.  To  us,  we  must  say, 
that  the  jocose  tone  in  which  the  practices  and  tenets  of  commu- 
nions difibriiig  from  our  own  are  very  commonly  q)oken  of,  is 
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painful,  conscious,  as  we  are,  that  there  is  much  in  those  practices 
which  is  deserving  of  censure,  and  which  may  readily  present 
matter  for  ridicule  to  a  stranger.  Mr.  Gurzon^s  talent  for 
humorous  description  is  a  dangerous  one :  in  one  tale,  which  is 
full  of  drollerv,  he  relates  'Hhe  Legend  of  E^g  Solomon  and  the 
Hoopoes  r^  the  story  throughout  appears  to  imitate  the  langui^ 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  in  one  part  the  sacred  words,  so  familiar 
to  us  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  creation,  are  introduced 
without  scruple  to  point  a  sentence.  We  must  just  quote  a  few 
words,  underlining  the  scriptural  quotations  and  phraseology. 

"  Now  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  was  confused  with  the  great  honour 
of  standing  before  the  feet  of  the  king ;  and  making  his  obeisance,  and 
laying  his  right  claw  upon  his  heart,  he  said,  '  0  kvag^  live  far  ever  I 
Let  a  day  he  given  to  iny  servant,  to  consider  with  his  queen  and  his 
councillors  what  it  shall  be  that  the  king  shall  give  unto  us  for  a  reward,* 
And  king  Solomon  said,  '  Be  it  so/     And  it  was  so.** — p.  154. 

We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Gurzon  of  any  intentional  irreverence ; 
but  we  do  feel  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  really  most  disrespectful 
to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Gurzon's  rank  and 
abilities  furnish  no  kind  of  justification  for  his  participation  in  a 
practice  which  is  becoming  far  too  frequent,  of^  using  scriptural 
or  other  sacred  allusions  to  add  point  or  zest  to  a  joke.  We 
must  protest  against  this  degrading  mixture  of  the  most  sacred 
and  awful  things  with  what  is  ludicrous  or  ridiculous.  It  is,  if  it 
be  rightly  considered,  a  species  of  profaneness. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Mr.  Gurzon^s  book  which  satisfy 
us  that  he  is  not  without  religious  impressions,  and  that  he  would 
not  voluntarily  offend  those  of  others ;  so  that  we  shall  only  add  to 
our  preceding  cautionary  remarks,  that,  bating  the  defects  to 
which  we  have  referred,  we  have  seldom  perused  so  delightful  a 
volume  in  its  way.  Its  sketches  of  oriental  life  and  manners  are 
in  the  highest  degree  vivid,  and  by  a  few  masterly  touches,  convey 
to  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole. 

We  extract  a  single  passage  in  illustration  of  the  style  of  the 
work.  It  refers  to  a  nocturnal  excursion  which  the  author  made, 
in  company  with  a  Coptic  carpenter,  to  examine  some  manuscripts 
which  the  latter  had  concealed  in  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.     We  must  introduce  the  reader  to  the  scene  in  the  tomb. 

"  Having  found  these  ancient  books  we  proceeded  to  examine  their 
contents ;  and,  to  accomplish  this  at  our  ease,  we  stuck  the  candles  on 
the  ground,  and  the  carpenter  and  I  sat  down  before  them,  while  his 
son  brought  us  the  volumes  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  one  by  one. 

"The  first  which  came  to  hand  was  a  dusty  quarto,  smelling  of 
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incense,  and  well  spotted  with  yellow  wax,  with  all  its  leaves  dogs- 
eared  or  worn  round  with  constant  use :  this  was  a  manuscript  of  the 
lesser  festivals.  Another  appeared  to  he  of  the  same  kind ;  a  third 
was  also  a  hook  for  the  Church  Service.  We  puszled  over  the  next 
two  or  three,  which  seemed  to  he  martyrologies  or  lives  of  the  saints ; 
hut  while  we  were  poring  over  them  we  thought  we  heard  a  noise :  *  O I 
father  of  hammers/  said  I  to  the  carpenter,  I  think  I  heard  a  noise : 
what  could  it  he  ?  I  thought  I  heard  something  move.*  '  Did  you 
hawaja?'  (O  merchant)  said  the  carpenter;  'it  must  have  been  my 
son  moving  the  hooks,  for  what  else  could  there  be  here  T  No  one 
knows  of  this  tomb  or  of  the  holy  manuscripts  which  it  contains. 
Surely  there  can  he  nothing  here  to  make  a  noise ;  for  are  we  not  here 
alone,  a  hundred  feet  under  the  earth,  in  a  place  where  no  one  comes. 
It  is  nothing :  certainly  it  is  nothing  ;*  and  so  saying,  he  lifted  np  one 
of  the  candles  and  peered  about  in  the  darkness ;  but  as  there  was 
nothing  to  he  seen,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  he  sat  down  agdn, 
and  at  our  leisure  we  completed  our  examination  of  all  the  books  which 
lay  upon  the  steps. 

**  They  proved  to  be  all  Church  books,  liturgies  for  different  seasons, 
or  homilies ;  and  not  historical,  nor  of  any  particular  interest,  either 
from  their  age  or  subject.  There  now  remained  only  the  great  hook 
upon  the  altar,  a  ponderous  quarto,  bound  either  in  brown  leather  or 
wooden  hoards  ;  and  this  the  carpenter's  son  with  diflBculty  lifted  from 
its  place,  and  laid  it  down  hefore  us  on  the  ground  ;  but  as  he  did  so, 
we  heard  the  noise  again.  The  carpenter  and  I  looked  at  each  other : 
he  turned  pale — perhaps  I  did  so  too ;  and  we  looked  over  oursbonlders 
in  a  sort  of  anxious  nervous  kind  of  way,  expecting  to  see  something— 
we  did  not  know  what.  However,  we  saw  nothing;  and,  fueling  a 
little  ashamed,  I  again  settled  myself  hefore  the  three  candle  ends,  and 
opened  the  book,  which  was  written  in  large  black  characters  of  unusual 
size.  As  I  bent  over  the  huge  volume,  to  see  what  it  was  about, 
suddenly  there  arose  a  sound  some  where  in  the  cavern,  but  from  whence 
it  came  I  could  not  comprehend ;  it  seemed  all  round  us  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  now :  it  was  a  fearful  howling, 
like  the  roar  of  a  hundred  wild  beasts.  The  carpenter  looked  aghast : 
the  tall  and  grisly  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  seemed  to  stare  at  us 
from  the  walls.  I  thought  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  felt  a  gentle 
perspiration  coming  on  which  would  have  betokened  a  favourable  crisis 
in  a  fever.  Suddenly  the  dreadful  roar  ceased,  and  as  its  echoes  died 
away  in  the  tomb,  we  felt  considerably  relieved,  and  were  beginning  to 
try  and  put  a  new  face  upon  the  matter,  when,  to  our  unutterable 
horror,  it  began  again,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  as  if  legions  of 
infernal  spirits  were  let  loose  upon  us.  We  could  stand  this  no  longer: 
the  carpenter  and  I  jumped  up  from  the  ground,  and  his  son,  in  his 
terror,  stumbled  over  the  great  Coptic  manuscript,  and  fell  upon  the 
candles,  which  were  all  put  out  in  a  moment ;  his  screams  were  now 
added  to  the  uproar  which  resounded  in  the  cave :  seeing  the  twinkling 
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of  a  star  through  the  vista  of  the  two  upper  chamhers,  wc  all  set  off  as 
hard  as  wc  could  run,  our  feelings  of  alarm  being  increased  to  despera- 
tion when  we  perceived  that  something  was  chasing  us  in  the  darkness, 
while  the  roar  seemed  to  increase  every  moment.  How  we  did  tear 
along !  '  The  devil  take  the  hindmost '  seemed  about  to  be  literally 
fulfilled ;  and  we  raised  stifling  clouds  of  dust,  as  we  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  which  led  to  the  outer  door.  '  So  then,'  thought  I,  '  the 
stories  of  gins,  and  ghosts,  and  goblins,  that  I  have  read  of  and  never 
believed,  must  be  true  after  all,  and  in  this  city  of  the  dead  it  has  been 
our  evil  lot  to  fall  upon  a  haunted  tomb.' 

"  Breathless  and  bewildered,  the  carpenter  and  I  bolted  out  of  this 
infernal  palace  into  the  open  air,  mightily  relieved  at  our  escape  from 
the  darkness  and  the  terrors  of  the  subterranean  vaults.  We  had  not 
been  out  a  moment,  and  had  by  no  means  collected  our  ideas,  before 
our  alarm  was  again  excited  to  its  utmost  pitch. 

"  The  evil  one  came  forward  in  bodily  shape,  and  stood  revealed  to 
our  eyes  distinctly  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

"  While  we  were  gasing  upon  the  appearance,  the  carpenter's  son, 
whom  we  had  quite  forgotten  in  our  hurry,  came  creeping  out  of  the 
doorway  of  the  tomb  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 

«(  (  Why,  father ! '  said  he,  after  a  mom'ent's  silence,  '  if  that  is  not 
old  Fatima's  donkey.' " — ^pp.  123—127. 


V. — Sermons  an  Events  in  Sacred  HUsiory.  By  James  Goopeb, 
M.A,^  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Jud^s^  Bradford.  London : 
Hatchard. 

There  is  nothing  calling  for  any  particular  remark  in  this 
volume  of  Sermons.  They  do  not  appear  to  exhibit  talents  or 
attainments  above  the  average.  They  are  addressed  evidently 
to  a  congregation  in  some  degree  educated. 


VI. — The  Signs  of  the  Times.  Sermons  preached  in  Advent^  1848. 
By  William  Dodsworth,  M.A.^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ- 
Church.  St.  Pancras.     London  :  Masters. 

This  series  of  Sermons  preached  in  Advent  connects  the  events 
of  the  days  in  which  we  are  living  with  the  signs  of  the  second 
Advent  of  our  Lord.  They  are  written  in  a  very  solemn  and 
awakening  tone,  and  are  calculated  to  turn  the  thoughts  which 
naturally  occur  to  man  in  the  present  times  to  the  best  possible 
account. 
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▼II. — System  of  Ckrittian  Doctrine,  By  Dr.  Oakl  Imicanuel 
NiTZscH.  Translated  from  the  Crerman^  If  tAs  Bm.  Bobert 
MoNTGOMEEY,  M,A.^  Oxon^  and  JoHS  Hkkkek,  M.D,^  Sfc.^ 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Glaric.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Go. 

The  translators  of  this  Tolume  ^*do  not  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible for,  or  identify  theroselTes  with,  any  peculiarities  of 
opinion  contained  in  the  work;^  and  they  add,  that  **  the  work  is 
intensely  German  in  iTianner^— that  is,  it  is  iry^  often  extremely 
obscure  and  repulsive,  and  cast  throughout  in  a  mode  of  thought 
so  totally  diflerent  from  our  own,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
attempts  to  render  it^  in  this  respect,  different  from  what  it  is  in 
the  original.  Indeed,  the  author  himself,  in  the  preface  to  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  candidly  admits  the  almost  invincible 
obscurity  and  hardness  of  his  style.  If  the  oripnal,  then,  be 
obscure,  how  much  more  must  even  the  best  translation  partake 
of  this  blemish !  The  translators  '^  are  painfullv  conscious  of  the 
many  imperfections  of  their  labours,  nor  can  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  always  been  successful  in  penetrating  into 
the  entire  meaning  of  their  author.^  We  have  recognized  the 
force  and  justice  of  these  remarks  in  endeavouring  to  peruse  a 
portion  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  style  is  excessively  obscure, 
and  in  many  places  wholly  unintelligible ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that 
this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
jects, but  by  the  defective  expressions  of  the  author  or  his 
translators.  The  work  before  us  is  a  compendium  of  Christian 
theology,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on  all  the  leading 
points  of  doctrine  is  stated  in  a  dogmatical  form,  in  the  shi^  m 
propositions.  He  recognizes  the  fact  of  a  revelation  proceeding 
from  a  personal  deity,  and  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  We  can  very  well  understand  that  the  original  treatise 
may  be  very  useful  in  Germany ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  any  material 
benefit  as  hkely  to  arise  from  its  publication  in  this  country.  We 
quote  a  specimen  of  the  style : — 

"  The  evidence  of  prophecy,  of  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
availed  themselves,  consists  less  in  an  historical  characteristic  of  the 
Redeemer's  person,  (which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  an  assemblage  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies;  for  with  the  exception  of  Hit  descent  from 
David,  there  is  an  almost  total  deficiency  of  the  kind  of  proof  required,) 
than  in  the  fact  of  the  Old  Testament  conducting  from  the  beginningi 
on  the  ground  of  the  revelation  of  the  true  God,  and  of  His  covenant 
sovereignty,  to  a  holy  definitive  history,  and  this,  under  increasing  de- 
velopment, leading  to  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Redeemer. ** — ^p.  86. 

Wc  fear  that  we  may  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  extreme 
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obtusenesB ;  but  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  paasam 
is  above  our  comprehension.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  exac^ 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  *'  Bedeemer  a 
person'''  is,  in  any  way,  ^^  an  assemblage  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies.**"  What,  again,  is  the  meaning  of  the  *'  Old  Testament 
conducting  from  the  beginning  ''/^  to  a  holy  definitive  history  T 
WhdU  "  holy  definitive  history ''  is  here  intended  ?  If  it  be  the 
history  of  Christ's  life  in  the  Gospel,  hdw  can  such  history  lead  to 
the  ''  expectation  '^  of  a  personal  Bedeemer^s  first  advent!  And, 
again,  what  is  the  especial  force  of  the  words  ^'  on  the  ffround  of 
the  revelation  of  the  true  God,  and  of  His  covenant  sovereignty  f 
Are  they  introduced  for  any  object  at  all !  What,  again,  is  the 
meaning  of  ''  covenant  sovereignty  T  Such  are  the  questions 
which  arise  from  every  page  of  this  volume.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  all  very  fine ;  but  we  protest  that  we  are  unable  to 
catch  the  author^s  meaning. 

Nitzsch  ranks  high  amongst  the  (comparatively)  orthodox 
theologians  of  Germany,  and  bis  book  has  become  a  manual  for 
the  use  of  the  not  absolutely  rationalistic  Teutonic  youth.  Dr. 
Nitzsch,  we  may  further  observe,  appears  to  hold  substantially 
the  main  dogmas  of  the  Ghristian  faith,  though  his  views  of 
sacmments  and  ordinances  are  of  course  more  or  less  defective. 
Some  idea  of  his  general  tone  of  mind  may  be  gathered  from  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface,  which  is  exceedingly  well  rendered,  and 
which  we  accordingly  extract : — 

"  I  am  desirous,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  of  con- 
necting myself  with  that  absolute  Biblical  realUmf  such  as  for  the  most 
part  is  fairly  represented  in  Germany  by  Beck  and  Stier;    for  this 
tendency  is  valuable  and  dear  to  me,  because  it  discovers  such  a  multi- 
tude of  Biblical  facts,  their  connexion  and  unity,  for  which  exegetical 
proof  is  actually  possible,  and  which  in  others  (other  systems)  is  want- 
ing : — and  by  means  of  such  discoveries  how  does  all  confidence  ip 
Scripture,  and  all  love  for  its  study  increase,  and  how  is  the  shallow^ 
ness  of  so  many  a  learned  tradition  abashed  and  subdued  !     We  can 
acknowledge  this,  be  thankful  for  it,  and  profit  by  it,  and  yet  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  abridge  the  history  of  religious  science  to  the  extent 
required  in  order  to  commence  anew  at  the  very  letter  of  revelation  : 
and  this,  especially,  when  such  procedure  relates  to  physical,  empirical, 
and  cosmical  questions,  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  ethical 
and  metaphysical  ones.     To  me  the  relations  of  faith  to  natural  science 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  the  blessing  of  revelation,  as  the  renewer 
and  sanctifier  of  self-consciousness,  is  independent  thereofl     Undoubt^ 
edly  the  idea  of  religion  receives  its  determinations,  realizations,  and 
immunities  from  religion  as  a/ac/ ;  it  indicates  itself  primarily  through 
this  realizationt  but  as  an  organ  of  science  and  appropriation  it  does 
not  lose  thereby  the  right  of  its  own  independency.    Science  is  not 
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without  its  history.  The  present  work  has  not  eaeoped  the  chai)^ 
from  many  quarters  of  cclectidsm.  Eclecticism,  in  the  tenae  of  indis- 
criminate selection,  deserves,  heyond  a  doubt,  to  be  condemned  on  the 
part  of  science  :  but  when  wc  behold  en  example  before  ue,  that  in  one 
and  the  same  criticism  of  Christianity,  Bohroe,  Spinosa,  Edelmaan, 
Reimarus,  Wegschcider,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel,  have  oiganicallj 
grown  up  together  into  one  body,  and  thus  accomplished  their  analifiieal 
process, — well  indeed,  upon  the  conservative  and  restorative  side,  ought 
an  eclecticism,  comprehending  many  elements  which  have  appeared  in 
succession  and  in  contrast,  to  accomplish  that  which  is  appropriate  to 
its  character.'* 

Dr.  Nitzsch,  then,  regards  himself  as  a  speciefi  of  transoendental 
orthodox  Christian  eclectic,  and  in  maintaining  this  character  has 
probably  advanced  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  among  our  Teutonic 
brethren. 

VIII. — Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their  effieU  on 
the  Civilization  of  Europe.  Written  tn  &}anisk^  hy  ike  Bee. 
J.  Balmkz.  Translated  from  the  French  Version,  hy  C.  J. 
Hansfobd  and  B.  Kershaw.     London :  Bums. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  was  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of 
considerable  ability  and  attainments,  who,  alter  a  diort  but  dis- 
tinguished literary  career,  expired  about  a  year  since.  The 
translation  is  made  from  a  French  version  of  the  Spanish  original ; 
but  it  conveys  a  very  sufficient  idea  of  the  author^s  acuieness  and 
general  ability.  The  object  of  the  work  was  evidentlj  to  avert  the 
probable  danger  of  the  Romish  faith  in  Spain,  from  the  expected 
introduction  of  Protestantism,  by  pointing  out  to  the  adherents 
of  the  revolutionary  and  liberal  governments  of  Spain,  that 
Bomanisin  alone  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
expansion  of  the  intellect,  and  the  democratic  principle;  while 
the  Reformation  has  done  nothing  but  check  the  march  of  im- 
provement, and  fasten  the  chains  of  civil  and  religious  slavery  on 
the  necks  of  men.  This  is,  at  least,  somewhat  a  novel  view  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  do  Mr.  Balmez  iustico,  he  labours  diligently 
in  his  self-imposed  task.  If  Spam  is  not  held  the  most 
enlightened  country  in  the  world  as  regards  its  dealings  with 
Protestantism  in  the  '*  holy  office  ^  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Balmez,  for  he  holds  this  institution  up  to 
admiration,  as  the  very  salvation  of  Spain  and  of  its  civilization. 
Philip  IT.  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  saint ;  and  the  Abb^  Lacordaiie,  who 
ventured  to  evade,  on  behalf  of  the  Inquisition,  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  modes  of  torment  introduced  by  that  enlightened  prince,  is 
well  set  down.     The  "  bull-fights''  are  somewhat  of  a  cru»  to  our 


worthy  ecclesiastic,  and  he  even  gives  wa^,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
ehai^  of  barbarism,  which  is  made  agamst  them,  but  he  finds 
abundance  of  reasons,  in  the  sequel,  to  justify  them.  We  should 
have  thought  this  work  better  suited  to  the  state  of  opinion  in 
Spain  than  in  England :  but  we  suppose  that  the  highly  liberal 
views  of  the  author  in  politics  are  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable. 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  position  of  Ireland^  or  even  of 
Spain,  or  of  Italy,  or  of  France  itself,  as  contrasted  with  England^ 
would  not  have  been  very  favourable  to  the  argument  which 
makes  civilization  the  especial  office  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
we  suppose  our  Bomish  brethren  have  some  different  way  of 
looking  at  facts  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  have.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  them  to  enjoy  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Balmez. 
This  writer^s  views  on  politics  are  apparently  well  suited  to  the 
popular  theories  in  Spain,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom.  He  discusses  the  lawfulness  of  insurrec- 
tion against  constituted  authorities,  and  remarks  that  it  is  in 
some  respects  an  undecided  question  in  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
but  that,  as  it  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
to  rise  in  rebellion  merely  on  account  of  personal  faults  in  the 
ruler,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained,  by  most  grave 
and  approved  divines,  that  there  are  certain  extreme  cases,  in 
which  insurrection  is  lawful,  provided  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
be  held  inviolate.  It  is  doubtless,  on  principles  like  this,  that  the 
monks  and  clergy  in  Italy  have  of  late  been  so  effective  in  the 
discharge  of  their — muskets ;  and  so  diligent  in  the  building  up 
of — barricades ! 


IX. — 7^e  Life  of  St.  Paul^  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Designed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  young  persons.  By  the  Bev.  C  E.  Biber, 
LL.I).    London:  Cleaver. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  it  is  the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  of  biographies  of  leading  characters  in  the  Church, 
in  which  the  principal  events  of  ecclesiastical  history  shall  be 
narrated  in  a  popular  and  easy  style.  The  notion  is  an  excellent 
one,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  we  should  think 
Dr.  Biber  fuUy  qualified  to  carry  out  the  design  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent way.  In  writing  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  a  question  of  course 
will  arise,  whether  an  author  is  strictly  to  limit  himself  to  the 
facts  presented  to  him  by  Holy  Scripture,  or  whether  he  may 
call  in  subsidiary  facts  and  illustrations  from  profane  history, 
and  the  traditions  or  histories  of  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
CSiurch.    It  18  unquestionable  that  much  light  may  be  derived 
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from  such  sources,  and,  to  a  oertain  extent,  every  one,  perhaps, 
will  admit  the  propriety  of  referring  to  them,  i.  e.  in  illustration 
of  the  sacred  narrative  by  the  explanation  of  terms,  customs, 
&c.  The  principle  then  must  be  conceded,  and  the  only  diflRculty 
arises  in  point  of  detail.  Dr.  Biber  has  very  assiduously  referred 
to  all  the  subsidiary  sources  alluded  to,  and  has  interwoven  the 
information  the^  supply  in  his  Life  of  the  Apostle ;  and  most 
assuredly,  the  biography  is  materially  enriched,  and  rendered  &r 
more  intelligible  by  his  labours.  He  expresses  a  regret,  which 
will  be  shared  by  some  of  his  readers,  that  space,  and  the  object 
of  liis  volume,  have  prevented  the  addition  of  annotations  com- 
prising the  grounds  of  his  statements  and  views,  and  references  to 
authorities  in  support  of  them.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  how- 
over,  to  combine  m  the  same  volume  the  qualities  of  cheapness, 
and  a  popular  form,  with  the  exhibition  of  learned  research ;  and, 
therefore,  Dr.  Biber  must  stand  excused  for  not  attempting  to 
accomplish  impossibilities.  The  work  itself  is  deserving  not  only 
of  the  attention  of  the  young,  but  of  persons  of  riper  years ;  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  who  may  not  learn  something  from  it. 
The  stylo  is  popular  and  easy,  and  the  whole  narrative  is  full 
without  redundancy. 

X. — Notes  on  Various  Distineiive  Verities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
By  the  Bev,  B.  W.  Morgan,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tregynon^ 
Montgomeryshire.     London :  Bivingtons. 

We  have  perused  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Morgan^s  work,  and 
with  the  highest  satisfaction.     It  is  the  production  of  a  vigorous 
and  thoughtful  mind,  which  contemplates  the  great  principles  of 
our  faith,  not  merely  as  abstract  verities,  but  as  they  stand  re- 
lated to  our  social  existence,  and  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our 
Church  and  nation.     It  is  our  trust,  that  sentiments  like  those, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  so  ably  and  so  feariessly  put  forth  in  this 
volume,  are,  in  the  main,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of 
Churchmen.     He  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  look  upon  the 
Christian   Church  as  the  creature  or  the  bom  slave   of  the 
temporal  powers;    neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  amongst 
those  who  would  divorce  religion  from  politics,  and  release  the 
State  from  its  obligations  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion ; 
and  he  even  contends,  that  the  Sovereign  violates  the  first  of  his 
duties,  when  he  withholds  that  protection  and  support  which  is 
due  to  Christianity.  He  argues,  with  great  force  ana  justice,  that 
the  State  is  acting  in  the  way  most  destructive  of  its  own  true 
interests,  when  it  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the  Church  by 
injudicious  appointments  to  bishoprics,  and  by  refusing  liborty  to 


the  Church  to  carry  out  ito  own  discipline  in  ecclesiastical  synods. 
The  following  extract  is  deserving  of  notice  : — 

"  The  substance  of  the  following  observations  was  addressed  to  me 
some  years  ago  by  an  acute  and  comprehensive  politician.  '  The 
Church  of  England  possesses  no  organization ;  her  bishops  and  autho- 
rities cannot  combine,  and  without  combination  nothing  great  or  per* 
manent  is  ever  effected  ;  her  archbishops  are  nominees  of  the  State,  not 
the  elected  of  the  Church,  and  are  specially  singled  out  by  the  State,  not 
to  work  the  Church  in  her  spiritual  sovereignty,  but  singly  in  her 
establishment  capacity.  She  is  a  vast  unity,  with  immense  passive 
strength  and  unquestionable  rights ;  but  she  has  no  talent  to  concen- 
trate that  strength,  no  spirit  to  assert  and  defend  her  rights.  Dissent, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  become  turbulent  and  offensive.  The  statesmen 
that  use  it  fear  its  tendencies,  and  disavow  its  creations ;  but  the  Church 
is  only  beginning  to  recover  her  energies.  She  can  do  nothing  for  a  deter- 
mined constitutional  government  until  she  shall  have  regained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  poor.  This  she  cannot  effect  under  one  generation.  Mean- 
while, the  spirit  of  revolution  in  religion  and  politics  is  coming  too  home 
to  the  established  laws  and  property  of  the  kingdom.  They  must  act* 
They  have  decided  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  Tendamus  in  Latium  if 
the  safest  watchword  for  the  country,  Romanism  is  wanted  to  stand  on 
the  left  side  of  the  throne :  with  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  on  the 
right,  revolution  will  be  chronically  paralyzed.  The  dissenters,  instead 
of  subverting  one  establishment,  will  have  set  up  two.' " — ^p.  73. 

We  believe  this  politician  greatly  to  have  underrated  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  carious  and  instructive 
remark  from  a  politician,  that  the  Church  has  ^*  no  organization, 
no  power  of  "  combining,^^  that  her  archbishops  are  ^^  nominees 
of  the  State,  and  that  she  has  no  *^  talent  ^  or  *^  spirit  ^  to 
assert  her  unquestionable  rights.  We  must  deeply  feel  that  these 
remarks  have  nad  far  too  much  truth  in  them.  The  State  has, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  Church  work  more  effectually  for  State 
ends,  clogged  its  functions,  and  deprived  it  of  the  organization 
and  influence  which  were  essential  to  the  satisfactory  exercise  of 
its  powers  even  as  a  State  engine.  Almost  all  the  evils  of  every 
kind  under  which  we  labour,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  for  the 
last  150  years.  Had  that  sacred  trust  been  rightly  discharged, 
England  would  be  in  all  respects  a  different  country  from  what 
it  is. 

XI. — Catechetical  Lectures  on  tlie  Incarnation  and  Childhood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hicks,  Vicar  of 
Piddle  Trenthidey  Jkc.     London  :  Masters. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  amongst  th^ 
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various  manuals  of  catechetical  instruction  vihich  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  sec  of  late.  Though  the  apparent  range  of  subjects  is 
limited,  the  amount  of  instruction  in  the  principal  articles  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  also  on  the  Sacraments,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  the  Church,  is  very  considerable;  and  the  whole  is 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  questions  printed  in  the  margin^  in  a 
mode  which  affords  perfect  facility  to  the  examiner.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  devotional  and  Christian  tone  of  this  pub- 
lication. 

XII. — A  Book  of  Ornamental  GUtzing  Quarries,  coUeeied  and 
arranged  from  ancient  examples.  By  Augustus  Wollaston 
Franks,  B.A.^  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  J.  H. 
Parker. 

The  use  of  ornamental  quarries  in  glazing  the  windows  of 
Churches  has  of  late  years  been  extensively  rerived,  and  in  many 
cases  with  very  frood  effect.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  this 
mode  of  decoratmg  windows  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  con- 
sideration with  many  persons :  the  difference  between  4#.  6</.  by 
the  square  foot,  and  one,  two,  or  three  guineas,  is  rather  serious ; 
and  therefore  on  economical  grounds  it  is  gratifying  to  find, 
that  where  funds  cannot  be  commanded  for  painted  glass,  the 
naked  appearance  of  windows  of  common  fflassmay  be  superseded 
by  a  moae  of  ornament  which  has  the  full  sanction  of  ancient 

Erecedent  in  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.  Mr.  Franks  has 
rought  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
and  also  to  the  aid  of  the  artist,  by  collecting  so  large  a  number 
of  drawings  from  ancient  quarries,  arranged  under  different  heads. 
It  has  been  recommended  elsewhere,  ana  we  may  here  renew  the 
caution,  that  persons  desirous  of  glazine  their  church  windows 
with  quarries,  should  not  judge  of  the  probable  ef!ect  from  inspect- 
ing a  drawing  or  even  a  single  (j^uarry,  bnt  should  see  a  specunen 
of  some  size  glazed.  The  specimens  of  quarries  in  the  volume 
before  us,  range  in  date  from  a.d.  1200  to  a.d.  1530. 

XI 1 1. —  Vox  Cordis;  or,  Breathings  of  the  Heart;  Prayers  and  a 
Litany  for  the  Closet.  By  John  SANDFoan,  B.D^  Vicar  of 
Dunchurch.     Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  commendation  of  this 
manual  of  devotions.  It  breathes  more  of  the  spirit  of  real 
prayer  than  any  collection  that  we  have  seen  for  a  oondderable 
time.  We  commend  it  to  the  especial  notice  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  recommending  to  educated  persons  a  "M^^^^al  of  de- 
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votions  which  is  free  from  any  tendencies  or  expressions  which 
might  excite  doubt  or  mifi^vings,  while  it  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  most  affectionate  and  humble-minded  Christians. 
It  includes  directions  for  prayer,  hymns,  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  forms  of  self-examination,  intercessions,  prayers  to  Jesus 
ana  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  litany  of  Jesus,  prayers  to  be  used  by 
married  persons  and  by  parents.  On  the  whole  we  must  express 
our  warmest  gratitude  for  this  accession  to  our  works  of  prac- 
tical devotion.  May  it  obtain  the  extended  circulation  which  it 
deserves ! 

XIV. — The  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Farindon,  B,D.^ 
Divinity  Reader  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  Royaly  Windsor ;  with 
Life  of  ilie  Author.  By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Jackson,  dkc. 
4  vols.  8vo.     London  :  Tegg.    1849. 

Farindon,  says  Ant.  h,  Wood,  was  "a  noted  preacher,  an 
eminent  tutor,  and  a  worthy  example  to  be  imitated  oy  all.^^  He 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  ^'ever  memorable  John 
Hall,"  of  Bishop  Pearson,  Ohillingworth,  Sheldon,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished churchmen  and  learned  contemporaries.  Among  his 
hearers,  too,  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  Bishop  Sanderson  and 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  Encircled  by  these  venerable  associates, 
the  name  of  Farindon  at  once  arrests  the  minds  of  all  who  culti- 
vate a  theological  intimacy  with  the  stormy  period  of  polemics 
in  which  this  impressive  writer  lived.  Owing  to  some  private 
rebuke  administered  by  Farindon  to  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Ireton, 
when  both  were  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  that  regicidal  schis- 
matic did  not  cease  to  persecute  the  preacher,  till  he  procured  his 
expulsion  from  his  church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk-street, 
London. 

We  consider  the  reprint  of  Farindon'*s  sermons  a  precious 
addition  to  our  sacred  literature.  These  four  volumes  contain 
130  Sermons,  varied  in  length,  character,  and  lore,  but  all 
deeply  imbued  with  scriptural  theology,  and  practical  fulness  of 
statement.  Like  most  of  the  divines  of  his  period,  Farindon^s 
mind  was  rich,  even  to  overflow,  in  patristic  learning ;  and  in 
harmony  with  what  was  then  a  very  prevailing  habit,  his  dis- 
courses abounded  in  classic  allusion,  and  quotations  from  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  He  was  sternly  opposed  to  that  iron- 
hearted  Calvinism  which  infected  so  wide  a  portion  of  the 
Puritans  and  Non-conformists.  We  have  said  that  Hammond 
was  often  one  of  his  hearers;  we  may  add  that  as  regards  his 
veneration  for  the  practical  bearing  of  doctrine  on  the  personal 
life  of  man,  he  may  be  compared  with  that  illustrious  divine ;  but 
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it  must  be  stated  on  the  other  hand,  that  Farindon^'s  love  for 
episcopacy,  and  his  view  of  sacramental  efficacies  in  the  Church, 
were  of  a  much  lower  cast  than  those  held  and  maintained  by 
Hammond. 

Those,  too,  who  love  to  trace  the  history  of  mental  coincidences 
and  spiritual  resemblances,  will  find  many  paasaffes  in  these 
volumes  which  forcibly  recall  the  pore  and  lofty  idealism  of  Cud- 
worth,  Henry  More,  and  John  Smith  of  Cambridge.  Among 
the  Fathers,  Tertullian  seems  to  have  been  Farindon^s  ruling 
favourite.  Like  Origen,  he  might  have  said,  ^^6ive  me  my 
master.''"  His  reading,  however,  was  as  varied  as  it  was  vast ; 
and  although  his  discourses  are  not  so  logicallv  developed  as  the 
masterly  ones  of  Sanderson,  they  are  scarcely  less  learned  ;  while 
in  point  of  eloquent  richness  of  diction  and  beautiful  flow  of 
natural  illustrations,  they  are  sometimes  successful  approximations 
to  the  golden  utterances  of  Jeremy  Taylor  himself.  On  the 
whole,  we  consider  this  reprint  a  highly  valuable  one,  and  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  permanent  wealth  of  our  theological  litera- 
ture. 

XV. — Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons.     Vol,  L    Athent^  to  the 
Sunday  next  be/ore  Easter,    Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  series  of  tracts  may,  on  the  whole,  be  recommended  with 
confidence.  They  are  far  more  interesting  than  such  publications 
usually  are,  and  they  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
practical  piety.  Many  of  them  are  written  with  very  considerable 
force  and  eloquence,  and  in  the  form  of  addresses  or  exhortations. 
Others  are  in  the  shape  of  tales,  some  of  which  are  very  beautifully 
and  simply  told.  They  are  certainly  well  adapted  to  please  and 
to  edify  persons  of  cultivated  minds ;  but  we  rather  doubt  whether 
their  authors  have,  as  yet,  fully  acquired  the  power  of  writing  for 
the  very  poor,  who  are,  perhaps,  but  just  able  to  read.  It  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  how  little  tne  lower  orders  understand  of  their 
own  language.  >Ve  should  suppose  such  passages  as  the  following 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  poorer  classes: — 

"  Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  so-called  world  of  scibkci  ;  for  here, 
if  any  where,  is  Satan  transfoi'med  into  an  angel  of  light.  Tea,  it  it 
truly  incredible  the  amount  of  unbelief  which  new  discoveries  in  the 
natural  world  have  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  man  :  not  indeed  that  they 
openly  avow  it,  but  take  them  by  surprise  in  an  argument  and  you  are 
startled  by  the  ungrounded  confession.  I  speak  not  only  of  one  class 
of  scientific  men  ;  there  is,  I  say,  an  intoxicating  power  m  all  new  dis- 
coveries, in  all  triumphs  over  nature ;  they  lead  ui  not  indeed  as  they 
ought,  through  nature  to  nature's  God,  but  to  man  the  diseoverar  {  hence 


the  idea  that  there  is  no  limit  to  human  inyestigation,  that  the  voice  of 
reason  is  supreme,  that  all  things  must  be  brought  to  her  light,  that 
faith  in  the  unseen  is  but  the  weakness  of  an  unenlightened  mind.*' — 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

This  is  all  most  true  ;  but  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  state 
it  in  such  terms  as  the  poor  are  likely  to  comprehend  ?  We  think 
not.  The  language  of  educated  persons 'js  not  suited  to  those 
who  are  uneducated. 

XVI. — The  Christian  Scholar.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  CathedraV 
Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker. 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  will  not  be  the  least  popular 
of  Mr.  Williams'^s  poetical  works.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  classical  literature  and 
philosophy  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  religious  benefit  of  the 
student.  The  notion  takes  its  rise  in  the  deepest  and  most  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  relation  of  natural  religion  to  revelation ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  the 
scholar  is  taught  to  elicit  from  his  classical  studies  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  religion.  Mr.  Williams  describes  his  work 
as  mainly  suggestive — as  "  intended  to  furnish  hints  rather  than 
any  formed  adaptation  or  system.^  The  plan  adopted,  is  that  of 
selecting  the  more  interesting  sentences  or  passages  from  the 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  beanng  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  and  making  them  the  tnemes  of  meditation 
in  connexion  with  those  characters  or  circumstances  in  Christianity 
to  which  they  stand  in  contrast  or  in  any  other  relation.  These 
meditations  are  in  verse ;  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  volumes  of  poetry  that  we  have  seen.  Space  forbids 
us  to  attempt  even  a  condensed  classification  of  the  varied  con- 
tents of  this  volume ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  one  piece  : — 

Orpheus  and  Eurtdicb. 

Georg,  b.  iv. 
**  All  chances  'scaped,  from  shades  below 
He  back  retraced  his  steps,  and  now 
He  near'd  the  realms  of  light,  and  she. 
The  lost  and  loved  Eurydice, 
Follow'd  his  upward  steps  behind. 
So  Proserpine's  stern  law  assign 'd. 
Day's  threshold  now  was  scarcely  won. 
When,  ah,  unmindful  and  undone, 
He  stood,  and  with  love-tranced  eye 
Look'd  b«ok  on  his  Eurydice ! 
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Then  all  was  lost,  the  word  wai  ipokea^- 
His  treaty  with  the  dead  was  brokeo. 
For  ever !  thrice  with  crash  profound 
The  Avernian  Jakes  gave  back  the  soond. 
'  Orpheus/  she  cried, '  O  misery ! 
Who  hath  destroyed  both  me  and  thee  ? 
What  madness !  cruel  fates  advance 
O'er  me  again,  and  death's  dark  trance. 
Fare  thee — farewell — bom  from  thy  sight. 
Surrounded  by  the  mighty  night, 
I  stretch  to  thee  from  death's  dark  shore 
These  powerless  hands — but  thine  no  more. 


•  f  f 


"  He  in  whose  soul  is  born  from  high 
The  music  of  heaven's  harmony, — 
Which  soothes  dark  passions  into  peace, 
And  from  their  kingdom  gives  release  ; — 
He  with  him  draws  to  realms  above 
The  objects  of  his  earthly  love. 
And  leads  them  onward,  while  his  face 
Is  upward  turn'd  : — with  faltering  pace 
Should  he  on  them  turn  back  and  gaze. 
He  then  lets  go  the  harmonious  maze ; 
The  music  of  that  love  divine, 
That  bears  all  heavenward,  must  decline. 
The  backward  tide  no  power  can  stem : 
He  loses  both  himself  and  them." — pp.  277,  278. 

XVII. — Sennom.    By  John  Mill  Chanter,  3f.il.,   Vicar  of 
Ilfracombe.     London :  Masters. 

This  volume  of  discourses  is  recommended  by  its  reverenlad  and 
earnest  tone,  and  conveys  a  favourable  notion  of  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  its  author.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mode  of 
treating  the  subjects  which  seems  to  call  for  any  particular 
remark.  The  sermons  are,  we  trust,  such  as  the  generality  of  oar 
clergy  usually  deliver. 

XVIII. — Ideas;  or^  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  PhUo$opkjf.    By 
Antoine  Claude  Gabriel  Jobert,  ^WA^o/***  TxlfPAtlsit^- 
phy  of  Geology!'''    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go. 

This  volume  is  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Jobert^s  former  pubBca- 
tion  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  an  argument 
against  the  system  of  spiritualism  as  advocated  by  Berkely  and 
the  German  philosoi)hers,  and  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  othem  in 
this  country.    The  doctrines  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Oooain, 
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criticized ;  and  the  fact  of  an  organic  creation  is  argued  in  oppo- 
siticHi  to  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 

XIX. — Steps  to  the  Cross.  Nine  Sermons  preached  at  St,  Mary\ 
Bideford,  By  Thomas  Norton  Harper,  Eoening  Lecturer. 
London:  Cleaver, 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  to  Dr.  Pusey  evinces  the  cordial 
and  affectionate  reverence  which  the  author  feels  for  that  distin- 
guished writer ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  general  tone  of 
the  Sermons  before  us  exhibits  the  decided  impress  of  such  feel- 
ings, in  the  humbling  and  penitential  character  which  is  so  fami- 
liar to  us  in  Dr.  Pusey^s  writings.  There  is  occasionally  con- 
siderable elo(][uence  in  these  discourses,  and  the  style  is  pointed 
and  abounds  m  antithesis. 


XX. — The  Daily  Services  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.     Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  publication  contains  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  of 
moderate  size,  and  very  well  printed,  the  series  of  lessons  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  every  day  in  the  year,  together 
with  the  services  of  the  Church.  It  is  published  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  will  be  found  altogether  a  most  convenient  and  useful 
volume,  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  private  oratory. 

XXI. — The  Apocalypse ;  or^  Book  ofBevelation :  the  original  Greek 
Text^  vAth  MSS,  Collations;  an  English  Translation  and 
Harmony^  mth  Notes ;  and  an  Appendix  to  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures for  1848  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth, 
i>.i>..  Canon  of  Westminster^  &c.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth'^s  learned  labours  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  will  be  doubtless 
most  acceptable  even  to  those  who  may  not  entirely  concur  in 
his  system  of  interpretation.  The  critical  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  this  most  profound  and  awful  portion  oi  Holy  Scripture 
are  supplied  in  this  volume  on  an  ample  scale.  The  facts  stated 
in  the  Preface  certainly  go  to  establish  the  probability  that  the 
received  text  may  in  some  places  be  capable  of  emendation.  The 
Elzevir  text  of  1624,  which  has  been  recdved  generally  as  the 
standard  text,  was  copied  chiefly  from  that  of  Beza,  who  in  his 
turn  had  chiefly  copied  that  of  Stephens.  And  Stephens  in  his 
text  of  the  Bevplation  followed  sometimes  Erasmus  and  some* 
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times  the  Gomplutensian  edition.  But  it  appetts  that  EruniiiB 
had  only  one  (ireek  MS.  of  the  Apocalypee,  and  that  not  qnite 
perfect.  The  Gomplutensian  editors  had  also  only  one  MS.  of 
this  book.  On  the  whole  it  wotdd  seem,  that  not  more  than 
four  MSS.  had  furnished  the  basis  of  the  EUzevir  Edition. 
Since  the  publication  of  that  text,  about  one  hundred  MSS.  of 
the  Apocalypse  have  been  collated  by  the  industry  of  critics, 
amongst  which  are  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  palimpsest  of  the  same  date,  miblished  hj  Tiachendorf 
in  1843,  and  the  Basilian  MS.,  in  the  Vatican,  or  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  From  these  collations  and  the  existing  critical 
materials  the  learned  editor  has  prepared  the  present  edition, 
which  comprises  the  Preface  of  Scholz,  and  his  Greek  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  critical  apparatus,  with  a  supplement  containing 
various  readings  su[)pliea  by  Matthsei,  Wetstein,  Alter,  Birch, 
and  others,  but  omitted  by  Scholz.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pre- 
sent editor  has  formed  a  new  text  on  the  basis  of  the  three  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  the  Alexandrine^  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Ephraem  palimpsest  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  corrected  this 
text  with  the  aid  of  more  modem  MSS.  The  third  part  of  the 
yolume  consists  of  a  new  translation  in  the  form  of  a  Harmony 
grounded  on  the  above  texts ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  yolume 
comprises  a  collection  of  important  treatises  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  by  various  ancient  authors. 

XX IT. — The  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  ofawr  Blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  <tc.  Abridged  from  Jebemy  Taylor,  D.D. 
London :   Mozley,  Masters,  Parker. 

One  of  those  very  cheap  and  useful  publications  of  a  deyotional 
character  which  we  rejoice  to  find  supplied  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  b^'  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  publishes  of  this 
work.  This  little  volume  contains  a  treasure  of  pious  meditation 
and  sound  divinity. 

xxTii. — Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre^  with  various  Verses,  By 
GoRONVA  Oamlan.     Loudou  :   Pickering. 

We  do  not  see  why  the  author  of  these  verses  should  have  con- 
cealed his  name  under  the  mysterious  appellation  which  greets 
us  in  tlie  title-{)age.  He  is  a  most  ardent  patriot,  and  combats 
most  earnestly  those  disparaging  ideas  or  Welsh  ability  and 
learning  which  appear  to  exist  m  some  quarters.  He  retorts 
pretty  sharply  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  contempt  which 
some  of  them  have  shown  for  the  Celtic    The  yolume  ^ntfaiiw  a 
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number  of  short  pieces,  many  of  them  historical)  which  breathe  a 
spirit  of  something  like  defiance  to  the  Saxon ;  and  if  they  had 
been  published  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  with  a  little 
alteration  in  names  and  places,  might  have  played  their  part 
in  stirring  up  the  flames  of  civil  war.  Our  autnor  has,  however, 
no  such  desperate  design,  his  only  object  being  to  assert  and 
maintain  in  all  possible  ways  the  dignity,  grandeur,  and  glory  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons.  We  hope  that  we  may 
not  be  deemed  under  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice, 
when  we  candidly  confess  that  we  do  not  see  any  great  power  in 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  volimae.  The  author,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  abilities,  and  his  poetry  is  readable.  We  ap- 
plaud his  recommendation  to  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  the 
eternal  names  of  Jones,  Williams,  &c.,  and  to  take  names  from 
the  localities.  He  justly  observes  that  '*  Tremaine,  Boddwen, 
Glan^von,  Broncinon,  Caereinion,  Mabfvon,  would  be  no  bad 
substitutes  for  Hughes  and  Jones.^^  On  the  whole  we  have 
perused  the  volume  with  interest,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality  it  will  be  of  some  value. 

XXIV. — The  Seot-iide  Book ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  British  Coasts.  By  W.  H.  Haevky,  M,D., 
M,B,I.A.     London:  Van  Voorst. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  little  volume  will  be  a  most  accept- 
able companion  in  the  sea-side  excursions  of  educated  persons. 
It  is  really  a  charming  book,  exactly  suited  to  its  object,  and 
combining  instruction  with  amusement  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
No  one  who  has  any  taste  for  natural  history  should  leave  town 
for  the  sea-side  without  possessing  himself  of  a  copy. 

xxY.—Bevelations  of  Life ;  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Edmund 
Beade.     London  :  J.  W,  Parker, 

The  author  of  these  poems  occupies  a  distinguished  place  amongst 
the  poets  of  the  present  age,  and  there  is,  we  think,  evidence  of 
very  high  power  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  principal  poem, 
^^  Revelations  of  Life,""  introduces  us  to  minds  of  different  classes, 
and  their  views  of  human  life,  and  its  objects  and  tendencies. 
The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  Dartmoor,  and  Uie  poem  opens  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  Ancestral  England  !  filial  is  our  love, 
And  reverential  is  our  trust  in  thee, 
Uindftil  of  all  thou  hast  been,  all  thoa  tit. 

og2 
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Among  thy  vales  with  watching  trees  o*eriiung. 
Thy  brooks'  deep  choras  swelling  at  our  feet. 
Filling  the  temple  of  our  life  with  sound ; 
Thy  cottages  grey  faces  peering  seen 
Through  branches  aged  as  their  brows,  the  sky. 
Hallowing  untrodden  sanctuaries  of  shade ; 
The  purple  heather,  like  the  breath  of  God, 
Hovering  impalpable  along  the  ground  : 
There,  while  the  eye  feeds  on  the  beautiful 
It  half  creates :  while  we  drink  in  the  air. 
Feeling  its  spirit  in  our  hearts  instill'd : 
The  sense  of  a  pervading  moral  truth. 
The  consciousness  of  honourable  freedom  : 
Thus  do  we  murmur,  from  our  heart  of  hearts, 
'  How  beautiful  is  England !' 

Such  the  thought. 
Moving  unconscious  numbers,  as  I  near'd 
The  pastor's  cottage  on  llolne-lea.     It  crown 'd 
A  steep  ravine  amidst  engirding  woods. 
The  setting  sun  upon  the  valley  fell, 
Tinging  the  loftier  trees  with  mellow  light : 
The  spirit  of  joy  presided  o*er  the  spot, 
Felt  in  the  trees,  heard  in  the  rushing  stream, 
The  Dart,  that,  buried  among  shadowing  depths. 
Clove  there  its  flashing  course.     The  devious  path 
Open'd  on  a  broad  avenue  of  limes, 
Closing  upon  the  distant  vicarage." — pp.  1,  2. 

An  author  who  can  pen  such  lines  as  these  is  certainly  guilty 
of  no  presumption  in  publishing  his  works.  We  must,  however, 
say,  that  while  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Beade  the  possession  of  re- 
flective powers  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  a  very  great  felicity  of 
description  and  of  imagery,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  more  strict 
and  rigid  revision  of  his  poems  would  be  of  very  material  advan- 
tage in  removing  the  needless  obscurity  which  too  frequently 
hangs  over  their  expressions,  and  in  occasionally  exercising  some 
influence  in  the  way  of  caution  in  the  use  of  imagery.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  passage  just  cited,  we  should  say  that  the  Sacred 
Name  is  unnecessarily  and  even  irreverently  employed  in  these 
lines, 

"  The  purple  heather,  like  the  breath  of  God^ 
Hovering  impalpable  along  the  ground." 

Nor  indeed  are  we  exactly  aware  if  we  understand  the  author  s 
meaning  in  these  expressions ;  for  surely  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
''  the  heather''  itself  '*  homre  impalpable  along  the  ground.^    The 
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smell  of  the  heather  does  so ;  and  we  suppose  that  the  author 
meant  this ;  but  his  words  do  not  express  that  meaning. 

We  must  also  notice  somewhat  of  mannerism  in  Mr.  Headers 
poetry.  The  same  expressions  derived  from  the  German  schools 
of  poetry  and  philosophy  recur  too  frequently,  and  give  some- 
what of  a  peculiar  character  to  the  style,  wnich  is  not  always 
pleasing.  It  conveys  the  notion  of  a  too  great  subjugation  to  a 
peculiar  school  of  thought.  There  is  much  in  the  general  style 
and  execution  of  the  '' Kevelations  of  Life^^  which  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  *'  Excursion,'^  while  we  would  not  of  course 
be  understood  as  intimating  any  opinion  as  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  poems  in  any  respect.  The  view  taken  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
melancholy  one.  We  have  brought  before  us  a  fatalist,  an 
enthusiast,  and  a  victim  of  passion;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
give  a  more  cheerful  view.  The  consolations  of  the  Gospel  seem 
to  us  to  be  omitted  altogether :  and  this  does  seem  almost  an  in- 
tentional omission,  for  the  tendency  of  the  Poem  plainly  calls  for 
the  production  of  that  remedy  for  human  woe. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  Poems  appended  we  would  mention, 
as  exhibiting  great  power  of  fancy  and  imagination,  the  '^  Vision 
of  the  Ancient  Rrngs.**^  The  following  lines,  entitled  ^^Thk 
Bi£d''s-Nest.   a  Record,*"  are  full  of  pleasing  imagery : — 

'*  With  a  step  as  soft  as  dew, 
Shed  o'er  violets*  eyelids,  she 
Stole  with  finger  raised  to  me, 
And  an  interdicting  eye! — 
As  if  some  fine  mystery 
She  had  look*d  on,  which  she  knew 
Breath,  or  movement  might  dispel. 
Spirit-like  she  led  the  way 
To  a  deep  and  tangled  dell. 
Where  in  precincts  now  forbidden 
Lay  the  secret  treasure  hidden  ! 
From  the  boughs  of  softest  grey 
Tints  of  an  ethereal  hue 
I  saw  faintly  glimmering  through : 
Then  a  nest  of  mossy  green, 
Deep  blue  eggs  within  it  seen, 
Rich  as  sapphires  they  had  been 
Caved  within  the  hollow  sea ! 
So  we  stood  in  luxury 
Of  the  rare  discovery, 
Treasure  that  our  own  might  be ! 
An  important  look  was  fix*d 
On  each  forehead  :  gladness  mix'd 
With  distrustful  consciousness 
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Felt,  which  neither  did  confiBSs : 
Guardianship  that  doth  belong 
To  the  weaker  from  the  strong : 
To  the  beautiful  there  lying 
Unprotected  and  remote, 
None  but  us  its  haunt  espying ! 

So  we  stood — a  sudden  note 
Rising  plaintively,  withheld 
Secret  joy  that  in  us  swell'd. 
The  light  twig  above  us  stirr'd : 
On  it  perch'd  the  parent-bird, 
Watching  with  considerate  look 
The  intruders  on  her  nook ! 
With  the  stealthful  step  she  brought 
Mary,  shadow-like,  withdrew 
As  one  in  her  trespass  caught ! 
A  regretful  feeling  wrought 
In  her,  softening,  as  she  knew 
On  each  step  retreating,  grew 
Joy  in  her  that  o'er  us  flew. 
While  recoiling  from  that  nest. 
She  told  not  her  thought  suppresi'd, 
Own*d  in  either  conscious  breast! 
That  the  weakest  thing  that  lives, 
Claims  the  freedom  Nature  gives." 

The  greater  part  of  this  is  exquisitely  beautiful:  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  few  concluding  lines  scarcely  equal  to  the 
remainder. 

XXVI. — Prayers  for  the  Use  of  all  Persons  who  come  to  the  Waters 
of  Bath  for  Cure.     By  Thomas  Ken,  />./>.,  Lord  Biahap  of 
Bath  and  Wells,     With  a  brief  Life  of  the  Author^  by  J,  H. 
Markland,  F.B,8,,  S,A,     Second  Edition^  revised  and  en^ 
larged.     London :  Masters. 

We  are  happy  to  find  a  second  edition  of  this  excellent  publica- 
tion already  called  for.  The  interesting  Memoir  by  Mr.  Mark- 
land  has  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this  result. 

xxvii. — The  Christian  Servants  Bool.     London :  Masters. 

This  little  work  contains  a  series  of  short  and  simple  devotions 
adapted  to  the  special  use  of  servants  in  every  day  in  the  week, 
with  forms  of  self-examination,  instructions  for  the  sacrament, 
hymns,  and  other  aids  to  devotion.  From  what  we  have  setti, 
the  book  appears  very  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
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XXVIII. — Ornithological  Bambles  in  Sussex;  with  a  Systematic 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  that  County y  and  Remarks  on  their 
heal  distribution.  By  A.  E.  Knox,  M.A.^  F.L.S.y  F.Z.8. 
London :  Van  Voorst. 

The  work  before  us  contains  the  observations  of  an  acute  and 
intelligent  mind  on  the  habits  of  birds  within  a  limited  district 
of  the  country;  and  although  many  species  must  in  this  wi^ 
be  omitted  in  the  survey,  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  record- 
ing personal  impressions  of  circumstances  and  habits  which  a 
lengthened  residence  have  made  familiar.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  is  more  replete 
with  interest  than  that  which  relates  to  the  habits  of  animals. 
It  is  this,  which  in  combination  with  kindly  and  benevolent 
feeling,  has  created  for  such  books  as  Whitens  Selbome,  and 
Waterton'^s  Wanderings,  the  popularity  which  they  have  at- 
tained ;  and  Mr.  Knox  is  evidently  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
White,  possessing  much  of  the  same  kiud  of  knowledge  and  the 
same  benevolence  of  disposition.  The  work  is  comprised  in  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  friend,  which  owe  their  publication 
to  a  subsequent  suggestion  that  they  might,  in  a  collective  form^ 
become  a  popular  contribution  to  the  Fauna  of  Sussex;  and 
might  have  some  interest  not  merely  for  the  ornithologist  but 
for  the  sportsman. 

The  first  letter  contains  an  able  survey  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  county  of  Sussex  in  connexion  with  the  science  of 
ornithology.  The  peninsula  extending  to  the  south-west  of 
Bognor  and  terminating  in  the  headland  of  Selsey  Bill,  is,  it 
seems,  the  chosen  retreat  of  our  feathered  visitors  during  the 
inclement  season  of  the  year. 

**  Here,"  says  our  author,  "  have  I  watched  the  oyster-catcher,  aa 
he  flew  from  point  to  point,  and  cautiously  waded  into  the  shallow 
water ;  and  the  patient  heron,  that  pattern  of  a  fisherman,  as  with  re« 
tracted  neck,  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  he  has  stood  for  hours  without 
a  single  snap,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Here,  too,  have  I  pursued  the 
guillemot,  or  craftily  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  diver,  by 
mooring  my  boat  across  the  narrow  passage  through  which  alone  ho 
could  return  to  the  open  sea  without  having  recourse  to  hit  reluctant 
wings.  Nor  can  I  forget  how  often,  during  the  Siberian  winter  of 
1838,  when  a  *  whole  gale/  as  the  sailors  have  it,  has  been  blowing 
from  the  north-east,  I  used  to  take  up  my  position  on  the  long  and 
narrow  ridge  of  shingle  which  separated  this  paradise  from  the  raging 
waves  without,  and,  sheltered  behind  a  hillock  of  seaweed,  with  my 
long  duck  gun,  and  a  trusty  double,  or  half  buried  in  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  I  used  to  watch  the  legions  of  water  birdi  aa  ^vj  ueaxt^  V)Bift 
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shore,  and  dropped  distrustfully  among  the  breakers,  at  a  distance  from 
the  desired  haven,  until,  gaining  confidence  from  accession  of  numbers, 
some  of  the  bolder  spirits — the  pioneers  of  the  army — would  flap  their 
wings,  rise  from  the  white  waves,  and  make  for  the  calm  water.  Here 
they  come !  Already  is  the  pied  golden-eye  pre-eminent  among  the 
advancing  party ;  now  the  pochard,  with  his  copper-coloured  head  and 
neck,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  darker  scaup-duck ;  already  the 
finger  is  on  the  trigger,  when,  perhaps,  they  suddenly  verge  to  the 
right  and  left,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my  longest  barrel,  or  it  may 
be,  come  swishing  over  head,  and  leave  a  companion  or  two  struggling 
in  the  shingle  or  floating  on  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbour."-— 
pp.9,  10. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  few  heronries  remaining  in  England 
at  the  present  day  is  at  Parham  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Gurzon ;  and  our  author  rives  us  an  account  of  one  of  his 
visits  to  this  heronry  during  the  hreeding  season,  which  is  amus- 
ing enough.  He  remarks  on  the  value  of  a  good  spy-glass  to  au 
ornithologist,  in  enabling  him  to  investigate  the  habits  of  many  of 
the  less  accessible  tribes  during  the  breeding  season,  or  in  observing 
the  birds  which  haunt  the  summits  of  the  Down,  or  the  great  con- 
gregations of  wading  birds  on  the  shores.  With  the  aid  of  his 
pocket  Dollond  the  author  had  **  a  capital  view  of  one  splendid 
fellow  as  he  stood,  like  a  guardian  angel,  over  his  nest,  upright 
as  a  falcon,  his  long  graceful  neck  extended  to  the  utmost,  and 
his  keen  glance  directed  all  around.^^ 

We  now  proceed  to  our  author^s  adventure,  which  had  nearly 
been  a  very  awkward  one  indeed. 

"  Being  anxious  to  examine  the  young  birds,  I  selected  one  of  the 
spruce  firs,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  heron's  nest,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  command  a  view  over  many  other  lower  trees  immediately 
adjoining,  which  were  similarly  occupied.  The  only  danger — if  such 
it  could  be  called — was  in  preserving  a  firm  footing  on  the  brittle 
branches  near  the  nest,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  experienced  a  pleasing  sen- 
sation when  the  tall  and  narrow  stem,  already  well  loaded  with  the 
enormous,  wide-spreading  fabric  at  the  top,  began  to  sway  to  and  fro 
from  my  additional  weight,  as  I  endeavoured  by  walking  out  on  one  of 
the  boughs  immediately  underneath,  to  outflank  it  so  far,  as  to  enable 
me  to  reach  the  edge,  and  while  supporting  myself  with  one  hand, 
partially  explore  its  contents  with  the  other.  Having,  however,  tao- 
ceeded  in  this,  I  soon  felt  the  decomposing  and  flattened  bodies  of  two 
young  herons,  and  above  them  the  warm  plumage  of  a  living  bird, 
which  did  not  appear  to  avoid  the  touch  of  my  hand.  An  effort  with 
both  arms  now  brought  my  face  to  a  level  with  the  nest,  but  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  perceive  that  it  contoined  a  healthy  and  perfectly 
fledged  young  bird,  sitting  complacently  on  the  bodies  of  hit  defiinet 
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brethren,  before  he  darted  violently  at  my  eyes,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously evinced  no  displeasure  at  the  introduction  of  my  hand,  and  I 
vrtLs  only  able  to  protect  them  by  bobbing  my  head  suddenly,  and 
receiving  the  attack  in  a  less  vulnerable  quarter.  As  if  roused  by  the 
sudden  exertion,  he  then  scrambled  out  of  the  nest  to  the  extremity  of 
an  adjoining  bough,  from  whence — being  unable  to  follow  him — I 
endeavoured  to  shake  him  off,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  The  obsti- 
nacy with  which  he  maintained  his  hold  was  extraordinary,  and  even 
after  losing  his  equilibrium,  and  hanging,  head  downwards,  for  a  few 
moments,  just  as  I  fancied  he  was  about  to  drop,  he  suddenly  clutched 
the  branch  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  writhing  his  elastic  head  up- 
ward, he  seized  a  twig  with  his  beak,  which  he  held  with  all  the  tena- 
city of  a  parrot.  I  therefore  continued  to  shake  the  bough,  and  after 
persevering  in  this  operation  for  some  minutes,  he  gradually  relaxed 
his  hold,  and  half  fluttering,  half  tumbling  through  the  horizontal 
branches  of  the  tree  beneath  me,  at  last  reached  the  ground  in  safety." 
— pp.  23,  24. 

Having  safely  lodged  the  young  heron  on  the  ground,  from 
whence  he  was  speedily  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  our  author^s 
shooting  jacket,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Parham  heronry,  and 
accompany  Mr.  Knox  on  a  snipe-shooting  excursion  in  Ireland,  in 
which  the  following  curious  circumstance  took  plac^  :— 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  snipe-shooting  on  a  range  of  strictly-pre- 
served bogs  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  merlin  [a  species  of  falcon]  was, 
I  may  say,  my  daily  companion.  I  find,  by  reference  to  memoranda 
of  that  date,  that  I  commenced  operations  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
generally  taking  the  field  about  eleven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and 
bagging,  on  an  average,  from  ten  to  twenty  couple  of  snipes  during  the 
day,  besides  a  few  hares,  woodcocks,  and  wild  ducks.  I  well  remember 
the  first  time  the  merlin  made  his  appearance  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  sharing  my  sport.  I  had  just  entered  one  of  these  wet  moors — 
surrounded  by  partially  cultivated  land — which,  in  favourable  weather, 
are  much  more  productive  of  sport  than  the  extensive  '  red  bogs,*  when 
a  couple  of  snipe  rose  near  the  margin.  Bang !  bang !  went  both  my 
barrels ;  and  while  one  bird  fell  dead,  the  other,  slightly  but  perceptibly 
wounded,  ascended  to  a  considerable  height,  and,  from  the  direction  of 
its  flight,  was  evidently  preparing  to  drop  in  a  marsh  which  I  had  just 
left.  While  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  its  movements,  I  perceived  a 
merlin  advancing  rapidly  towards  it,  and  struggling  through  the  air, 
as  if  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  its  exertions,  it  would  still  be  too  late. 
The  snipe,  although  wounded,  yet  attempted  to  ascend  higher,  but, 
finding  itself  unequal  to  the  task,  yielded,  as  it  were,  to  the  breeze  that 
was  blowing  freshly  at  the  moment,  and,  contrary  to  its  usual  habit, 
flying  down  wind  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  seemed  to  trust  to  speed 
for  its  escape :  but  swift  as  it  was,  its  enemy  was  swifter  stilly  aiv4 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  two  birds  had  become  \VlLe 
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specks  in  the  distant  sky,  I  could  perceive  that  one  of  them  gradually 
gained  on  the  other,  touched  it,  and  then  hoth  melted  into  a  larger  dot« 
which  slowly  descended  to  the  ground." — pp.  119,  120. 

This  merlin  subsequently  became  a  regular  attendant  on  shoot- 
ing parties,  and  whenever  a  bird  was  wounded,  and  had  some 
chance  of  escaping,  the  merlin  pursued  and  made  a  prey  of  it. 
Space  forbids  us  to  give  any  further  extracts  from  this  amusing 
and  well-written  book.  The  frontispiece  represents  a  heron 
descending  to  his  nest,  and  certainly  the  weapons  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  the  young  ones,  who  are  represented  as 
sitting  in  the  nest,  give  one  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  unplea- 
sant position  of  our  author  when  assailed  by  the  heron^s  beak. 

XXIX. — Tetrahgia  Liturpiea:  eive  S.  ChrysoitonUy  8.  JaeM^  8, 
Marci  Divinw  Missce :  quibus  accedit  Ordo  Mozarabictu.  Beeen- 
8uif,  pai^allelo  ordine  digessit^  notasque  addidit  Joannes  M. 
Nkalk,  A,3f.,  Collegii  Sackvillensis  opudBast  Grinsted  Custas, 
Londini :  impensis  Joannis  Leslie. 

This  work  is,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable  to  the  learning  and 
research  of  its  editor.  It  contains  a  harmony  of  the  ancient 
Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  and  the 
Mozarabic.  These  Liturgies  represent  respectively  the  rites  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Spain.  The  Boman 
rite  IS  omitted,  having  been  already  published  by  Daniel  in  con- 
nexion with  other  Western  Liturgies.  The  Liturgies  contained 
in  the  work  before  us,  are  taken  from  the  best  modem-printed 
editions  without  any  attempt  to  collate  MSS.  Had  the  latter 
course  been  adopted,  the  Liturgy  of  Chrysostom,  at  least,  would 
probably  be  shorter  than  as  represented  bv  Mr.  Neale.  This 
writer  states,  in  his  Preface,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Nes- 
torian  Liturgies  represent  a  fifth  Apostolic  rite,  distinct  from  the 
four  Apostolic  forms  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and 
Borne,  to  which  Mr.  Palmer  and  all  subsequent  writers  on 
Liturgies  have  traced  existing  Liturgies.  There  is,  unquestionably, 
a  very  peculiar  type  in  the  Kestorian  Liturgies,  and  a  question 
may  fairly  arise  whether  they  do  not  represent  an  independent 
Apostolical  rite  :  from  such  imperfect  means  of  judgment  as  are 
within  our  reach,  we  are  at  present  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
of  Apostolic  antiquity  even  in  their  order  and  substance.  Bot 
we  shall  look  with  much  interest  to  the  discussion  which  Mr. 
Neale  promises  us  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  though  of  preat  difficulty  from  the  apparent  defidencj 
of  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  in  the  very  vague  and  im* 
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perfect  accounts  we  have  on  the  subject;  and  the  absence  of 
references  to  the  early  Fathers  who  might  aid  us.  The  Liturgies 
are  succeeded  by  copious  notes,  chiefly  selected  from  previous 
conunentators. 

XXX. — Ths  Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity  exemplified  in  its 
influence  on  the  Social^  Intellecttuil^  Civile  and  Political  Condition 
of  Mankind^  from  its  first  promulgation  to  the  present  day.  By 
Robert  Blake  y,  Author  of^*^  The  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mindy  (kc^     London  :  Longmans. 

The  author  of  this  work  appears  to  be  an  amiable  and  well- 
disposed  person,  and  he  has  ta^en  some  pains  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  nis  work.  The  composition,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
does  not  rise  beyond  mediocrity.  It  is  avowedly  composed  on  the 
principle  of  *'  looking  at  the  Bible  apart  from  all  demminational 
feelings  and  prepossessions ; ''''  and  the  author  hopes  thus  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any  one.  From  what  we  have  seen,  he  certainly 
does  hold  the  balance  very  evenly,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  guess  of 
what  complexion  his  own  religious  tenets  may  be.  We  find  some 
odd  specimens  of  spelling  here  and  there.  Amongst  the  rest 
Suarez  is  (in  pp.  353  and  361)  spelt  Saurez;  while  in  pp.  396 — 
398,  we  have  the  following  curious  enumeration  of  Synods, 
"  Epanet^se"^ — "  Aurelianet^se''' — "  Emeritewse^^ — "  Wormatiewse^ 
— "  Matisconei«se^^ — "  Pansiet«se'' — "  Agathewse'' — "  Bheneuse 
— "  Lugdunei^ee^'* — Vemeiise'' — "  Londinet^se'** — *'  Cabilonewse, 
&c. — St.  Ambrose  (ibid.)  is  '*  St.  Ambroise.***  Benedict  XIV.  is 
"  Benoit  XIV.''  In  p.  329  we  find  a  reference  to  "  TertuUiani 
Apoligeticus."  On  the  whole  we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  our  author's  knowledge  of  languages  extends  beyond  his 
mother  tongue. 

XXXI. — Catechesis;  or^  Christian  Instruction  preparatory  to  Confir- 
mation and  First  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Words- 
worth, M.  A.,  Wardenof  Trinity  College^  Glenahnond.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

This  will  be  found  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  utility  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  preparing  young  persons  for  Confirmation, 
and  for  their  first  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  is 
altogether  designed  to  aid  in  the  work  of  catechizing ;  supplying 
the  teacher  with  ample  materials.  On  the  whole  the  volume 
appears  to  be  every  thing  that  could  be  wished  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Suitable  devotions  are  introduced  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter. 
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XXXII. — Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wifie  Sister  prohiiiied  ly 
Holy  Scripture^  as  understood  ly  the  Church  for  1500  Yeai*s, 
Evidence giveni  before  the  Commission^  <tc.  By  E.  B.  Pusey,D.D., 
liegius  Professor  of  Hebrew^  Ac.  To  which  is  added^  a  Speech 
by  E.  Badeley,  Esq.^  M,A,y  Barrister-aULaw.  Oxford: 
J.  H.  Parker. 

This  publication  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Marriage  question.  The 

Eamphlets  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Keble  contain  the  best  and 
riefest  statements  of  the  scriptural  argumenta.  The  Church  has 
reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  the  many  witnesses  to  her  prin- 
ciples who  have  written  on  this  most  deeply  important  subject. 
We  earnestly  trust  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  soceesB. 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  Mr.  Wortley'^s  Bill  cannot  pass  in  this 
session  of  Parliament ;  and  so  far  we  may  feel  thanlcfal  for  the 
amount  of  success  which  has  been  gained  ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  push  on  the  Bill  io  the 
next  session,  and  we  trust  that  all  friends  of  morality,  and  all 
advocates  for  the  Scripture  Law  of  Marriage,  will  be  ready  at  the 
proper  time  to  offer  a  far  more  extended  and  well-organized 
opposition  to  this  monstrous  attempt,  than  they  have  yet  done. 

XXXII I. — Sketches  of  Canadian  Life^  Lay  and  Eeclesiasiieal. 
Illustrative  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Church.    By  a  Pa£»- 

BYTER    OF  THE  DiOCESE  OF  ToRONTO.      LoudoU  :    BogUO. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  to  emigrants  of  the  higher 
classes  some  suggestions  as  to  the  most  profitable  channeb  of 
investment  and  employment  in  the  Canadas.  The  senerality  of 
books  written  for  the  use  of  emigrants  are  only  calculated  for  the 
commercial  and  labouring  classes ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of 
instruction  for  that  important  class  on  which  the  civilization  and 
religion  of  the  Colonies  so  much  depends — ^we  refer  to  those  pro- 
fessional persons,  and  those  junior  branches  of  our  gentry,  who 
sometimes  seek  to  recruit  their  diminished  means  by  a  removal  to 
the  Colonies.  The  Canadian  Presbyter  paints  in  very  gloomy 
colours  the  life  of  a  person  of  education  seeking  in  a  setUemeDt  in 
the  Back-woods  to  improve  his  fortunes.  His  statements  bear  out 
what  we  have  heard  from  competent  judges,  that  a  gentleman  is 
still  less  likely  to  find  pecuniary  benefit  from  locatin{|^  himself  in  a 
Canadian  forest,  and  clearing  ground  for  cultivation,  than  he 
would  be  in  managing  an  English  farm.  His  habits,  and  views, 
and  feeling,  unfit  him  in  either  case  for  the  kind  of  life  which 
enables  a  Canadian  or  an  English  farmer  to  gain  his  livelihood 
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from  the  ground ;  and  the  result  is,  that  his  produce  is  consumed 
in  the  expenses  of  his  undertaking,  and  ne  has  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  out  of  his  capital.  To  labouring  men  and 
to  farmers,  the  occupation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  clearing, 
brings  far  more  extensive  and  certain  advantages.  The  wages  of 
the  former  are  high,  and  soon  raise  him  to  independence ;  the 
frugal  habits  and  previous  employments  of  the  latter  enable  him 
to  realize  the  profits  of  his  labour. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  points  out  to  emigrants  of  the 
higher  classes  the  certain  advantages  which  a  residence  in  Canada 
hdds  out,  without  any  of  the  evils  of  the  Back-woods.  It  states 
that  a  person  possessing  an  income  of  250^.  may,  provided  the 
capital  can  be  transferred  to  Canada,  at  once  possess  an  income 
of  600^.  or  700/.  by  investments  in  landed  property,  or  by  lending 
on  good  security ;  and  that  on  the  latter  income  he  may  keep  his 
carriage,  live  in  comfort  and  ease,  and  give  his  children  a  good 
education.  If  this  be  so,  we  should  think  any  person  possessing 
such  a  small  property  would  act  very  unwisely  in  emigrating  to 
the  Back-woods,  instead  of  settling  in  or  near  some  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Canada,  where  he  might  have  the  advantages 
of  civilized  society. 

The  views  of  the  author  on  the  subject  of  emigration  are 
conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a  story,  which  records  the  aaventures  of 
a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  emigrates  to  Canada,  lives  for 
a  time  in  the  Bush,  then  becomes  a  clergyman  of  the  Canadian 
Church,  and  passes  through  the  perils  of  the  Insurrection,  and 
concludes  witn  giving  the  results  of  his  experience.  The  style  is 
light  and  playful,  and  the  book  reads  very  well,  independently  of 
the  instruction  which  it  conveys.  We  select  a  few  passages  as 
illustrative  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  his  subjects. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  (Vernon)  has  just  made  a  purchase  of 
uncleared  ground  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  and  having  secured  the 
services  of  a  respectable  labourer  and  his  wife,  he  proceeds  in  a 
skiif  with  them  to  his  settlement ;  and,  after  some  discussion, 
operations  begin  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Seizing  one  of  the  axes,  Smith  proceeded  to  cut  down  some  small 
saplings,  leaving  a  fork  or  *  crotch'  at  the  upper  end  of  one  or  two  of 
them.  They  were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  were  arranged 
in  a  conical  form,  like  a  marquee  or  an  Indian  wigwam,  each  pole  being 
about  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  where  they  rested  on  the  ground^ 
and  all  running  to  a  point  at  the  top,  where  they  were  kept  from  falling 
by  the  forks  that  had  been  left  at  the  upper  extremities  of  some  of 
them.  When  this  framework  had  been  completed  to  his  satisfaction. 
Smith  felled  a  large  hemlock  tree  that  stood  close  by,  and  as  he  cut  off 
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the  branches,  with  their  dark-green  feathery  foliage,  his  wife,  aided  hj 
Harry,  dragged   them   to   the   spot  required.     'When    a  considerable 
quantity  had  been  accumulated,  Smith  came  with  hia  axe,  and  haTin^ 
cut  off  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  branches,  left  those  only  that  were  most 
thickly  covered  with  leaves.     These,  with  Harry's  assistance,  he  spread 
thickly  over  the  framework,  and  ere  long,  when  the  former  entered 
the  wigwam,  he  found  himself  separated  from  the  outer  air  by  a  dense 
and  verdant  covering,  sufficient  to  turn  aside  an  ordinary  shower  of 
rain,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  chilliness  of  the   night,   which  was 
now  considerable,  as  the  season  was  advancing.     While  Harry  and  his 
man  had  been  thus  employed,  the  wife  of  the  latter  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  pulling  off  the  small  upper  twigs  of  the  hemlock  boughs. 
These  she  carried  into  the  wigwam  or  tent,  and  arranged  on  one  side  as 
a  bed  for  Harry,  spreading  them  so  thickly,  as  effectually  to  protect 
him  both  from  the  hardness  and  the  humidity  of  the  ground.     By  the 
time  all  this  was  effected  night  was  falling  fast  upon    them,   and  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  made  it  appear  later  than  it  really  was.     A  roaring 
fire  was  kindled  opposite  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  and  the  whole  partv 
went  down  to  the  boat  to  carry  up  their  provisions,  together  with  their 
household  goods  and  chattels,  consisting  principally    of  a  fryingpan 
(beyond  all  controversy  the  most  essential  article  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  the  backwoodsman's  life),  a  tin  kettle,  a  tin  teapot,  two  or 
three  tin  cups,  and  a  large  tin  dish.     The  next  operation  of  interest  was 
the  preparation  for  supper.     Smith  filled  the  kettle,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire ;  while  his  wife,  putting  some  fiour  into  the  larget  in  dish  aforesaid, 
made  a  couple  of  most  substantial  cakes,  each  of  which  exactly  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  fryingpan.      One  after  the  other  they  were  placed  in 
this  most  useful  utensil,  and  set  up  at  a  very  acute  angle  before  the  fire, 
a  quantity  of  live  charcoal  being  placed  behind  it.     In  a  short  time  ther 
were  beautifully  baked.     The  fryingpan,  having  done  duty  as  an  oven, 
next  appeared  in  a  new  character  as  a  pot,  for  some  slices  of  salt  pork 
being  put  into  it,  it  was  immediately  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  and 
the  pork  boiled  therein,  until  a  certain  proportion  of  the  superabundant 
salt  was  extracted.     The  water  being  then  poured  ofiT,  it  resumed  its 
legitimate  office  as  a  fryingpan,  and  the  rashers  kept  hissing  and  crackling 
away  in  a  most  enlivening  manner,  until  they  were  '  done  brown.'     Tea 
having  been  previously  made,  the  fryingpan  was  lifted  off  the  fire,  and 
with  a  versatility  of  character  that  can  surely  only  belong  to  Canadian 
fryingpans,  it  now  discharged  the  functions  of  a  gravy-dish.      Resorting 
to  their  pocket-knives,  and  using  a  piece  of  the  new-made  bread  instead 
of  a  plate,  they  managed  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  evening  meal." 

This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mode  of  living  in  the  "  Busb."^ 
Well  as  it  may  look  on  paper,  we  think  that  tUs  is  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  which  is  likely  to  suit  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  habits  of  English  civilization.  It  seems  that  salt  pork  is  the 
usual  provision  in  remote  districts,  when  it  can  be  got :  at  times, 
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however,  there  is  no  barrel  of  pork,  or  of  flour  at  the  store,  and 
then  the  emigrants  must  be  content  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  to 
petty  dealers. 

We  extract  the  following  passage,  detailing  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling towards  remote  settlements  in  Canada : — 

''  Not  many  days  after  the  conversation  detailed  in  the  last  chapter, 
Harry  packed  up  a  few  necessary  articles  in  a  small  cabin,  and,  taking 
with  him  his  fowlingpiece,  started  in  light  marching  order  for  '  the 
Bush.'  Putting  himself  into  one  of  those  strange-looking  vehicles — a 
Canadian  stage,  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  more  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  pleasures  of  travelling  in  Canada  than  he  had  previously 
been.  Proceeding  to  the  north,  they  soon  left  the  light  sandy  road  that 
marked  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
deep  and  heavy  clay  soil  that  lies  to  the  rear ;  and  now  began  such 
pitching,  and  plunging,  and  rolling,  as  Harry,  in  his  innocence,  had 
hitherto  deemed  to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  dominions  of 
Neptune.  The  space  between  the  zigzag  rail-fences  that  bounded  the 
road  on  either  side  was  abundantly  wide  and  roomy,  along  which  a 
well-worn  wagon-track,  hard  and  comparatively  smooth,  wound  its 
devious  way,  now  on  this  side,  to  avoid  a  perilous  mud-hole,  and  now 
on  the  other,  to  escape  a  broken  corduroy  bridge.  The  appearance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  road  on  either  side  of  the  single-travelled  track 
showed  that  during  the  spring  rains  it  had  been  cut  up  to  a  most  fearful 
extent ;  for  as  all  the  passing  conveyances  seemed  to  adhere  most  care- 
fully to  the  '  follow  my  leader'  principle,  it  had  been  left  unmolested,  and 
had  been  permanently  baked  by  the  hot  summer  sun  in  the  exact  state 
in  which  the  spring  had  left  it.  And  a  pretty  state  it  was :  ruts  of  the 
most  alarming  depth  were  every  where  visible ;  mud-holes  which, 
though  now  dry,  were  of  such  dimensions  as  must,  when  full,  have 
required  no  small  amount  of  nerve  to  have  crossed  ;  while  the  innumer- 
able irregularities  produced  by  the  poaching  of  the  horses'  feet  in  the 
deep  mud,  which  had  now  been  hardened  by  the  heat,  produced  a  state 
of  roughness  to  which  a  ploughed  field  converted  into  cast  iron  would 
have  been  a  bowling-green.  We  have  said  that  the  travelled  track  was 
smooth,  but  we  spoke  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  road  at  the  side.  It 
certainly  was  smooth  with  reference  to  the  small  irregularities  ;  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  fearfully  uneven  as  regarded  the  larger  ups  and 
downs.  On  the  country  roads  in  Canada  they  have  a  method  of 
making  a  cross  drain  or  culvert,  by  laying  down  two  logs  parallel  with 
and  at  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  Inches  from  each  other ;  while  a  third 
large  round  log  is  laid  upon  them,  to  form  a  covering  for  the  drain. 
This  latter  log  usually  runs  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  road ; 
and  though,  when  first  made,  the  earth  is  sloped  up  to  it  on  either  side, 
so  as  to  make  a  somewhat  gradual  rise,  yet  the  earth  soon  sinks  or  is 
worn  away,  and  leaves  the  aforesaid  log,  among  other  excellent  uses,  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  may  feel  interested,  the  strength  of 
the  coach's  springs  and  the  passenger's  spines.      Theaei  'vvned  \r| 
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frequent  corduroy  bridges  (which  might  be  almost  defined  as  a  conti- 
nual series  of  such  culverts),  and  enlivened  by  dried-up  mud-holes,  the 
descent  into  which  almost  caused  your  breath  to  go  from  you,  as  when  a 
vessel  plunges  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  were  by  no  means  unfrequent 
characteristics,  at  that  timet  of  the  road  which  Harry  and  his  fellow- 
passengers  were  travelling." 

Such  being,  we  presume,  the  state  of  things  even  now  in  the 
remoter  districts,  we  certainly  see  much  to  approve  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  author,  that  a  person  who  has  a  small  independence 
(say  250^.  income),  should  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  larger  towns;  for  instance,  on  one 
of  the  main  roads  leading  into  Toronto,  where  he  can  build 
according  to  his  taste,  kcc])  his  horses  and  carriage,  live  in  com- 
fortable style,  save  money,  and  give  his  cliildren  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation— such  being  the  advantages  which  the  above-mentioned 
income  brings  witn  it  in  Canada.  The  author  states  that  the 
mere  fact  of  taking  250^.  to  that  country,  converts  it  into  300/. ; 
and  if  this  income  arises  from  money  in  the  fiinds,  it  may  be 
raised  to  600/.  by  safe  investments  yielding  seven  and  eight  per 
cent.  The  freedom  from  rates  and  taxes  is  also  an  important 
consideration  on  which  our  author  dwells. 


XXXIV. — Cyclops  Christianm;  or^  an  Argument  to  disprove  tie 
supposed  Antiquity  of  the  Stonehenge  ana  other  Megalithie  Erec- 
tions in  England  and  Brittany,  By  A.  Herbert,  late  of 
Merton  College^  and  of  the  Inner  Temple.    London:  Petheram. 

This  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  book,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  substantiate  his  position,  that  Stonehenge  is  an 
erection  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  British  sovereignty  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
before  the  Saxon  dominion  became  finally  established  in  England. 
We  are  bound  to  say,  that  although  we  find  it  difficult  to  em- 
brace such  a  notion,  Mr.  Herbert  has  brought  a  very  great  mass 
of  learning  and  research  to  bear  on  the  question,  and  has  cer- 
tainly answered  (apparently  satisfactorily)  such  objections  as  we 
might  have  had  prima  facie  to  his  views.  To  pass  any  opinion, 
however,  on  the  main  question  is  beyond  our  power. 

XXXV. — A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Mant.  By  his  eomettme 
BrotAer-Fellota J  Archdeacon  Bekki9s.    London:  Bivingtons* 

This  little  Memoir  is  written  in  a  very  pleasing  and  unafiected 
BtylCy  and  narrates  the  various  and  useful  occupations  through 
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which  tli€  respected  subject  of  the  biography  rose  from  the 
position  of  an  humble  curate  to  the  episcopal  bench.  To  the 
many  friends  of  this  exceUent  prelate,  the  volume  before  us  will 
be  a  most  ^tifying  memorial ;  while  to  those  who  may  be  un- 
familiar with  his  name,  the  picture  of  quiet  pastoral  usefulness, 
and  of  unexceptionable  conduct  in  all  respect«(,  here  presented, 
will  have  a  soothing  and  tranquillizing  effect,  and  will  lead  to  the 
assurance,  that  earnestness  and  goSy  sincerity  are  not  limited 
merely  to  the  present  day.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  than  Archdeacon  Berens,  and  he  has 
executed  his  part  admirably. 

xxxvi. — The  Statutes  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran^ 
recognized  and  established  by  subsequent  Councils  and  Synods^ 
doton  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  M.A^ 
London :  Seeleys,  Fleet  Street. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decrees  of  the  Fourth  General  Council 
of  Lateran  were  so  peculiarly  intolerent  and  even  savage  in  their 
tone,  as  to  excite  the  shame  of  Bomish  controversialist^^ — a  result 
of  which  we  might  perhaps  have  questioned  the  possibility^  were 
not  ihQ  fact  so  patent.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  an  error  of 
Collier's  to  reject  the  authority  of  this  Council  altogether,  and 
treat  as  apocryphal,  the  famous  (or  infamous)  Statutes,  which 
have  excited  so  much  Protestant  wrath,  and  so  much  Bomish 
confusion  of  spirit.  Mr.  Evans  has  made  it  his  task  to  demon- 
strate the  validity,  within  and  for  the  papal  branches  of  the 
church  Catholic,  not  only  of  the  canons  generally  of  this  Fourth 
Council,  but  also  of  the  third  canon  in  particular,  which  has  been 
mainly  questioned.  We  may  quote  an  observation  of  Mr.  Perci- 
vaPs,  with  reference  to  this  canon,  also  cited  by  Mr.  Evans, 
which  places  the  importance  of  the  question  in  a  right  point  of 
view.  ^*  This  canon,  like  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  third  Lateran, 
is  beyond  comment ;''  he  says,  ^^  this  was  the  acme  of  papal  pre- 
sumption ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  the  perversion  of 
apostolical  authority  further.  Let  it  be  considered  that  neither 
of  these  has  ever  been  set  aside  by  any  competent  authority  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  They  are  ready  to  be  enforced  whenever 
the  rulers  of  that  Church  shall  have  the  power  and  inclination  to 
do  so.**'  Mr.  Evans  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  his  point :  in 
fact,  we  have  rarely  read  an  inquiiy  of  this  nature,  conducted 
with  more  truthful  moderation  and  wisely  tempered  zeal. 
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xxxvii. — Lady  Alice ;  or^  The  New  Una.    A  Navel.     In  3  vols. 
Colburns.     1849. 

A  MOST  extraordinary  book  ia  this,  and  one  to  which  we  desire  to 

Eij  all  due  honour.  Such  ultra-Catholic  refinement  as  ia  ex- 
bited  in  this  production  we  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  met 
before— such  altars,  such  incense,  such  thuribles,  suob  flowera, 
such  robes,  8U<^  anthems,  and  such  canticles !  Borne  herself  has 
nothing  to  equal  the  very  eemuous  pictures  of  religious  rites  herein 
presented  to  the  mental  eye.  ^'  Lady  Alice  ^  is  really  a  nuir- 
vellous  eonipound  of  Bosa-Matildaism  and  Ultra-Highchureh- 
tromanship.  The  heroine  who  gives  her  name  to  the  work  holds 
all  Bomisn  doctrine  within  the  Anglican  Church,  and  consequently 
regards  herself  as  in  full  communion  with  all  foreign  Koman 
Catholic  communities ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  considers  English 
Boman  Catholics  to  be  schismatics,  whose  loyal  adherence  is  due 
to  our  Anglican  Mother.  We  will  not  dispute  the  correctness 
of  much  of  this.  Both  the  Anglican  and  Iloman  Churches  are 
undoubtedly  branches  of  the  One  Church  Catholic ;  though  we 
hold  the  latter  to  be  attainted  by  idolatrous  practices  and  various 
corruptions  of  the  ^^  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.^  Neverthe- 
less, as  those  national  Churches,  which  have  recognized  the  supre- 
macy and  adopted  the  errors  of  Bome,  have  not  forfeited  tneir 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  existence^  it  is,  indeed,  a  question,  whe- 
ther sincere  Anglicans  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  Bomish  faith 
is  established,  and  where  their  ovm  commun%<m  eaisU  fiot,  might 
not  be  justified  in  communicating  with  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  Yet  idolatry  is  so  interwoven  with  the  Bomish  services 
that  it  is  practically  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  join  in 
the  good,  without  rendering  apparent  homage  to  the  evil :  wus,  to 
receive  the  bread  alone,  without  the  cup,  in  the  blessed  Eucharist, 
is  to  recognize  a  mutilated  ordinance  equally  condemned  by 
Catholic  antiquity  and  the  pure  canon  of  Scripture.  This  is,  con- 
sequently a  very  difficult  question,  as  regards  the  conduct  of 
Churchmen ;  and  in  our  opinion  the  objections  to  any  act  of  com- 
munion outweigh  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  even  in  this  view 
of  the  case ;  but,  of  course,  when  we  should  be  required  to  re- 
nounce the  Church  of  our  baptism,  the  difficulty  becomes  insur- 
mountable. The  authoress  of  *^  Lady  Alice^^  (for  a  lady  alone 
can  have  written  this  extraordinary  book)  has,  however,  no  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  and  maintains  with  no  little  audacity  the  ex- 
treme position  so  resolutely  upheld  by  Ward,  in  his  veiy  eoan- 
dalous  book  on  the  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  we  may 
seem  to  be  waxing  too  grave  for  the  nonce,  inasmuch  as  this 
''  Lady  Alice '^  closely  resembles  an  opera  ballet,  transmuted  into 
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a  novel  in  three  volumes  I  Yet  this  extraordinary  production  is 
suggestive  of  many  grave  reflections,  and  might  well  ftirnish  the 
subject-matter  for  a  careftil  essay.  It  is  a  ^'  prononciamento  ^  of 
fashionable  ^^  ultraism  ^^  (if  we  may  use  the  term) :-— the  externals 
alone  of  true  Oatholicism  are  aimed  at ;  of  its  stem  realities  we 
see  nothing  whatever.  Religion,  according  to  individuals  of  this 
class,  is  the  essence  of  lavender-water.  Of  discipline,  of  obedi- 
ence, of  remorse  for  sin,  of  charity,  of  duty,  we  have  no  ^impse 
afforded  us.  The  only  question  these  people  would  seem  to 
address  to  themselves,  concerning  any  point  of  doctrine  or  of 

fraetice,  is  this :  Is  it  pretty  ? — is  it  picturesque ! — is  it  efiboHve  f 
t  is  all  playing  at  Christianity,  even  where  the  most  devotional 
feelings  are  exhibited  !  And  there  is  something  in  all  this 
calculated  to  demoralize,  and  even  to  debase.  The  beauty 
of  the  Ghurch'^s  services,  the  visible  external  beauty  may  no 
doubt  be  a  desideratum,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  secondary  nature} 
and  when  exalted  to  this  unnatural  pro-eminence  it  becomes 
pre-eminentlv  offensive  to  religious  minds.  At  the  same  time, 
we  own  such  a  book  as  '^  Lady  AUce^'  to  be  a  fair  sample  of 
the  wishes  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  educated  community, 
who  desiderate  greater  external  order  and  beauty  in  our  ser- 
vices ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  desires  of  this  class  should 
be  altogether  neglected,  though  we  might  recommend  other 
means  than  they  would  approve  of  for  the  attainment  of  the 
wished-for  end.  Thus,  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  a  dead 
and  monotonous  deliveiy  of  the  dnuroh's  prayers  be  likely  to 
excite  the  attention  and  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  poor. 
If  the  clergy  would  render  it  manifest  to  the  people  that  they 
were  really  praying,  and  not  simply  reading,  in  their  desks  or  at 
their  lecterns ;  if  the  chants  employed  for  praise  were  simple  and 
devotional  without  being  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  tho- 
rough-bass ;  if,  above  all,  the  people  were  encouraged,  instructed, 
and  even  intreated,  where  needful,  to  join  in  the  Ohurch^s  services ; 
if,  finally,  hymns  of  a  devotional  and  popular  character  were  pro- 
vided for  all  the  Ohurch's  high  days  and  festivals,  which  should 
be  at  once  affirmatoiy  and  explanatory,  not  vague  and  many- 
worded  ;-^were  all  this  eflected,  we  do  believe  indeed  that  ^*  tne 
beauty  of  holiness  ^^  would  be  more  widely  manifested  than  it  is 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  *^  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for."*^  We  need  not  allude  in  particular  to 
the  various  Romanising  pueriUties  advocated  by  the  authoress  of 
^*  Lady  Ahce,^^  which  even  include  the  chanting,  in  Loitin^  of  the 
Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  Greed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Litany,  by  a 
party  of  Bnglish  people  celebrating  the  morning  service  of  their 
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Cr.zTr'r.  :-.  &  pr'-sC'r  rwrn  En  a  Swiss  hoed;  nor  will  we  farther 
cshc'&aa  iL-r  Tarl  jfis  ext-^mal  eclnwoncses  set  forth  as  modt^ 
lor  ".iir  :i:^:L:kil:/:i  Li  :h-t&*^  TohzsK&  We  nmsl  not.  howerer,  dis- 
miaB  tb^  "  Ladj  Aike."  without  a  pttamiz  eomment  on  the  fre- 
queL:  "  :zr.pr-->prk:*^  '  to  be  diacoTCfcd  thnjuj^hoot,  and  on  the 
giEi>enl  toL^  of  £suae  sentimemalitT.  which  lendeis  the  novel 
rather  danzenss  PEading  for  took  ladies.  XerertheleaB  there  is 
an  e!e^ar.ce  in  th-r  style,  arnfidaf  indeed,  and  yet  not  without  a 
ehana  of  its  o-sm ;  and  thoogfa  the  monstroos  hnprobabilitv  of 
ever.-  incid'^n:  narrau^  and  the  otter  nnicnfity  of  erenr  charac- 
ter rlepiotcrd  moit  be  patent  to  the  most  cardeas  veader,  we 
should  concwe  that  "  LadT  Alioe  "^  was  a  book  likelT  to  be 
much  .sought  after  bv  the  yoong,  and  not  altogether  neglected 
even  by  the  grave  and  the  wise. 

XXXVIII. — .^ven  TaJei  ly  Seten  Aniior^,  EdiUd  by  tie  Autlor 
of  "-^ Frank  FaxrUahr  London:  Geoi^  Hobjr  (Rice^s  U- 
brar}'),  123,  Mount-street,  Berkeler-sqiiare.     1849. 

We  are  really  sorry-  on  Mr.  Jameses  own  account  that  he  shouU 
favour  the  public  with  so  poor  a  ^^rechaoffiS^  of   his    former 
doini^  as  the  so-called  tale  of  "  Norfolk  and  Hereford,^  which 
makes  one  in  the   volume  onder  our  consideration.     It  is  ut- 
terly meaningless,  utterly  purposeless,  utterly  dead ;  vague  com- 
mon-place without  form  or  interest  or  reality,  and  this  from  the 
author  of  ''  The  Gips}-'"  and  *'*'  Morley  Emstein  C  one,  take  him 
all  in  all,  of  the  most  eminent  novelists  of  our  country.     Never- 
theless, even   ''  Norfolk  and  Hereford^  will,  we  presume,  find 
its  admirers ;  and  to  these  we  leave  it,  content  to  have  entered 
our  protest  against  this  descent  to  the  level  of  dulness  of  a  man 
of  real  and  high  abilities.     Mr.  James  does  not  do  himself  jus- 
tice :  he  has  no  right  to  scribble,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  com- 
pose :  he  has  no  right,  in  fact,  to  set  about  any  uteraiy  under- 
taking, without  some  definite  purpose !    Wherever  he  has  secured 
this,  he  has  written  well,  sometimes  beautifully;    but  random 
spoiling  of  good  paper  and  using  up  of  good  pens  is  altogether 
inexcusable.     This  nmch  of  censure  dismissed,  little  remains  but 
to  praise  this  volume.     Miss  Pardoe^s  '*  Will"  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest  or  of  power,  if  not  altogether  untinctured  by 
vulgarity ;  and  Mr.  Tupper's  **  King  Verie"  is  fSresh  and  genuine, 
and  displays  no  little  antiouarian  lore.     Mrs.  HalPs  *^  JLast  in 
the  Lca[)^^  will  probably  find  many  admirers,  thouffh  this  lady  is 
no  great  favourite  of  ours.     S.  M.'s  "A  Very   VVoman''  nas 
much  of  that  peculiar  analytic  power,  which  *'  The  Maiden  Aunt^ 
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has  so  often  displayed  in  the  pages  of  ^'  Sharper's  Magazine.*^  It 
is  quiet,  earneist,  and  rather  grave,  but  psychologically  truthful ;  a 
study  in  fact  of  a  very  superior  order.  E.  J.  B.  contributed 
a  rather  pretty  tale  entitled  ^^  The  Trust  T'  and  the  editor  has 
given  us  a  rattling,  spirited,  harum-scarum  version  of  ^^  The  Mys- 
teries of  Bedgrave  Gourt,^^  in  which  a  race  betwixt  a  phaeton  and 
a  chaise  is  to  be  especially  noted,  which  really  rivals  Turnings  ride 
to  York  in  Ainsworth^s  first  and  best  romance.  On  the  whole 
the  collection  can  fairly  be  recommended,  as  a  very  pretty  gift- 
book,  containing  nothing  objectionable  and  much  that  is  clever 
and  amusing,  and  therefore  an  appropriate  ornament  for  drawing- 
room  tables. 

XXXIX. — Earl  Grey's  Circular.    {A  Memento.)    London:  Riving- 
tons. 

The  circular  of  Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  official  titles  of 
Romish  bishops,  was  a  veiy  remarkable  instance  of  the  desire  of 
statesmen  in  the  present  day,  to  concede  every  demand  which 
may  be  made  by  Komanism.  It  was  only  to  be  expected,  that 
they  who  suppressed  ten  of  our  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  Bomish  party,  should  take  the  first 
available  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  authority  of  their 
bishops.  Lord  Grey,  however,  was  in  so  much  haste  to  pay  this 
tribute,  that  he  was  far  from  scrupulous  in  seeking  precedents  to 
justify  him,  and  accordingly  he  referred  to  authorities  to  justify 
the  recognition  of  Bomish  ecclesiastics  in  the  Colonies  as  *^  arch- 
bishops^ and  "bishops,^'  which,  on  examination  proved  to  be 
wholly  incapable  of  justifying  his  proceeding,  as  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  admit.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  ably 
pointed  out  the  inexcusableness  of  such  conduct,  and  entered  on 
a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  the  titles 
and  spiritual  position  of  such  bishops  as  schismatics.  But  really, 
what  can  we  say,  after  the  deplorable  exhibition  which  has  just 
been  made  in  the  public  papers,  where  we  find  a  correspondence 
between  LordPalmerston,  Lord  Normanby,and  Prince  Gastelcicala, 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  "  B.  Archbishop  of  Nicaea  "^  Apostolic  Nuncio, 
Pius  IX.,  and  Queen  Victoria,  in  which  England  i^pears  as  the 
friend  of  the  papal  power  ?  The  Sovereign  is  made  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  "Holy  Father,"'  who  is  "much  affected  by  the 
interest  and  sympathy  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England 
has  been  pleased  to  express  for  him.**"  Application  is  made  to 
England  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pojpe  to  his  tem- 
poral authority,  on  the  ground  that  this  (iM^hority  is  iPQC^uiait^  fex 
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Uie  exercise  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  Mrhich  the  English  Ck>vem- 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  maintain ;  and  in  fine,  though 
England  is  too  far  off  from  the  scene  of  action  to  take  any  active 
part',  and  will  content  herself  under  all  circumstances  with  *^  ob- 
servation,'^ while  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  proceed  to  overthrow 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  replace  Pius  IX.  on  his  throne,  yet  it 
is  distinctly  explained  that  the  Pope  has  the  best  wishes  of  the 
English  Gh^vemment  for  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  all  his  powers 
temporal  and  spiritual !  And  yet  these  are  the  kind  of  men  who 
nominate  our  bishops ! 

XL. — A  few  Words  an  Cathedral  Mtuic  and  the  Musical  Systmn 
of  the  Churchy  with  a  plan  of  Be/orm.  By  Samuel  Skbastiak 
WeslkY)  Mus.  Doc.     London :  Bivingtons. 

Any  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  cathedral  music  from  one  so 
well  qualified  by  practical  experience  to  express  an  opinion  as  Dr. 
Wesley,  must  be  of  very  great  value,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
command  attention.  The  state  of  our  cathedral  and  choral 
music  generally  is  certainly  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  fear, 
that  as  men  are  constituted  in  the  present  day,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  expect  any  very  decided  improvement,  unless  larger  funds 
are  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  choirs. 

Dr.  Wesley  begins  by  laying  down  as  first  principles,  that  in 
order  to  have  even  a  moderately  correct  and  impressive  perform- 
ance of  cathedral  service,  there  must  be  competent  performers  or 
ministers — the  guidance  of  an  able  precentor — and  musical  com- 
positions of  the  higher  order  of  talent.  The  music  of  the  Church 
IS  antiphonal:  it  must  be  sung  by  two  choirs;  now,  as  Dr. 
Wesley  remarks : — 

"  The  least  number  of  men  which  can  constitute  a  cathedral  choir 
capable  of  performing  the  service  is  twelve ;  because  each  choir  must 
have  three  for  the  solo  or  verse  parts,  and  an  extra  three  (one  to  a  part) 
to  form  the  chorus ;  six  on  a  side,  that  is :  now  so  far  from  this,  the 
least  amount  of  necessary  strength,  being  what  is  found  in  anything 
like  constant  attendance  at  our  cathedrals  generally,  there  ia  noi  om 
where  such  is  the  case :  not  one  which  has  the  requisite  number  of 
singers  in  daily  attendance. 

"  Whether  music  bo  performed  in  the  church,  concert- room,  theatre, 
or  elsewhere,  the  requisite  details  of  action  are  all  one,  and  al  they  ever 
existed,  so  will  they  remain.  A  fact,  which  renders  inexplicable  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissionen,  who  certainly 
did  not  purpose  what  their  acts  were  sure  to  bring  about,  namely,  the 
extinction,  or  at  least  the  further  deterioration,  of  cathedral  wonliip. 


By  the  mttBieal  system  of  the  Church,  the  daily  serrices  are  dependant 
on  the  dergyi  the  minor  canons  being  now,  as  in  early  times  whmi 
choirs  were  first  formedi  as  well  as  when  subsequently  reformedi  re* 
sponsible  for  a  share  of  the  musical  duty ;  constituting,  in  fact,  the 
choir;  fbr  without  theit  attendance  (the  whole  of  them)  at  eeery 
service,  the  numbeir  prescribed  Is  not  made  up. 

"  The  Church  commissioners  reduced  the  number  of  minor  canons  to 
six,  or  four,  in  all  eases ;  and  seem  to  hate  contemplated  their  abitMn> 
ing  from  all  participation  in  the  choral  duties,  and  this  without  subsli* 
tuting  the  requisite  lay  singers  in  their  stead,  or  making  any  provision 
whatever  for  the  due  performance  of  the  choral  worship. 

'*  The  minor  canons  (chanting  excepted)  have  ceased  to  be  efficienlf 
in  a  musical  sense,  so  that  the  choirs  are  not  the  worse  off  on  this 
account ;  but  in  one  diocese  (Hereford)  the  members  of  the  choir  were 
aii  in  holy  orders.  Therefore,  when  the  exquisite  restoration  of  Here* 
ford  cathedral,  now  in  progress,  is  complete,  (a  restoration,  be  it  satd^ 
which  entitles  its  projectors  to  general  obligations,)  those  who  imagfM 
that  the  choml  service  will  be  again  open  to  them,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  fbrmerlyi  will  find  things  to  be  as  is  here  stated ;  fbr,  as  the 
late  Church  Bill  restricts  the  filling  up  of  vacancies,  all  recent  deaths  in 
the  college  of  vicars  an  irremediable  losses,  and  the  number  essential 
to  the  performance  of  daily  service  will  be  found  no  longer  to  exist. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  above  referred  to  gives  A 
chorus  of  one  to  a  part.  Now,  this  is  in  itself  a  thing  ridiculous 
enough,  we  must  confess.  What,  for  instance,  can  any  one  who  has 
visited  the  opera  houses^  the  theatres,  Exeter  hall,  or  any  well-con« 
ducted  musical  performances,  think  of  a  chorus  of  one  to  a  part  ?  Ask 
the  men  working  the  mills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  what  they 
would  think  of  it  ?  And  yet)  Uiis  amount  of  chorus  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things  at  cathedrals ;  for  there  may 
be  sometimes  seen  one  man  singing  chome  I  This  is  the  way  in  whio^ 
God  is  worshipped  in  England  in  the  noblest  of  her  temples,  and  this 
desecration  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  I 
No  wonder  that  men  of  sen^^e  should  be  found  to  cry,  '  Cut  in  down  :  wliy 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  f '  And  why  is  it  what  it  is  Y  Simply  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  conducted  by  those  who  understand  not  the  subject. 
The  clergy  are  the  irresponsible  directors  of  cathedral  music.  The 
views  of  the  highest  order  of  musical  professors  are  never  brought  to  bett 
on  the  subject." 

Dr.  Wesley  is  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
choirs  arises  ftom  their  being  under  the  management  of  cler^, 
who  know  very  little  about  music.  There  may  he  reason  in  tms, 
certainly ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils  in 
manv  cases ;  for  though  the  clergy  may  not  know  very  much  of 
music,  the  organist  frequently  is  so  litUe  imbued  wiUi  the  right 
tone  of  feeling  and  taste  in  such  matters ;  so  little  diqiosed  to 
adopt  really  good  models,  and  so  inclined  to  intcodnA^  '^tS^ 
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compositions  of  his  own  or  his  friends,  that  it  is  difficult  to  place 
imphcit  confidence  in  him.  Most  cordially  do  we  concur  in  the 
truth  of  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Wesley  : — 

*'  Music,  as  it  is  now  performed  in  oar  cathedrals,  when  compared 
with  well-regulated  performancea  elsewherei  hears  to  them  about  the 
proportion  of  life  and  order  which  an  expiring  rushlight  does  to  a 
summer's  sun.  The  higher  order  of  musical  composition  helonging  to 
the  Church  is  now  lost  sight  of.  No  new  efforts  hy  men  of  command- 
ing talent  are  perceptible.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  choirs  have  long  been  reduced  below  a  state  in  which  such  compo- 
sitions could  be  sung  with  effect.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  choral  service  of 
the  Church  presents  not  one  feature  in  its  present  mode  of  performance 
which  can  interest  or  affect  the  well-informed  auditor;  except  so  far  as 
it  may  remind  him  of  a  grandeur  that  exists  no  longer,  and  of  a  great 
school  of  musical  composition,  which,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned, 
seems  almost  to  have  passed  away. 

"  The  musician  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
connexion  which  his  art  has  ever  maintained  with  the  ceremonial  of 
religion  ;  and  the  Church  must  claim  his  gratitude  for  the  careful  and 
systematic  nurture  and  support  which,  until  recent  times,  it  has  inya- 
riably  received  at  her  hands :  and  never  can  it  be  forgotten  by  him, 
that  the  Church  school  of  music  is  the  foundation  of  every  good 
musical  education,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  means  of  producing  the 
most  grand  and  solemn  effects  by  a  process  of  composition  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  purest.  This  simplicity  and  purity  of  style  result 
from  the  efforts  of  ages  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  counterpoint ; 
which  advancement  was,  no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  but  too  well- 
founded  clamour  of  the  people  in  religious  matters,  both  here  and 
abroad,  about  the  time  when  music  first  assumed  a  finish  and  perfec- 
tion which  might  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  of  '  all  time ; '  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  music  itself,  at  the  period  in  remark,  became  a 
just  object  of  aversion,  from  its  numerous  abuses,  not  the  least  of  which 
was,  its  being  sung  invariably  to  Latin  words. 

'*  The  claims  of  singers,  too,  as  regards  performance,  may  have  had 
weight  in  exacting  from  the  composer  clearness  and  simplicity  in  the 
contexture  of  his  score ;  the  discredit  attending  error  in  public  per- 
formance falling  to  their  door,  not  his  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  that  per- 
formance being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  all  instrumental 
accompaniment,  as  was  the  frequent  case. 

"  That  the  Church  has  been  the  originator  of  all  improvement  in  the 
art  of  music,  and  has,  from  the  earliest  periods,  availed  herself  of  every 
excellence  which  the  advance  of  time  supplied,  is  demonstrably  a  fact. 
Specimens  in  composition  by  the  precentors  of  early  times  show  that  the 
clergy,  to  whose  management  the  music  of  Divine  worship  was  confided, 
held  the  same  position  in  the  highest  departments  of  composition  which 
Bach,  Handel,  and  other  great  men  have  done  in  recent  times.  They 
were,  in  fact,  capable  not  merely  of  writing  up  to   the  standard  fur- 
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nisbed  by  tbelr  predecessors,  but  of  improving  upon  it,  and  carrying 
forward  tbe  art." 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  Dr.  Wesley  through  his  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  choirs  at  and  after 
the  Be^rmation,  including  some  notice  of  the  provisions  made 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  Divine  service.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  musical  force  at  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  extended  to  the  large  number  of  114  persons. 
The  choir  of  St.  PauFs,  London,  it  appears,  had  originally  forty- 
two  choirmen :  it  has  now  six !  (p.  35.)  Surely  there  is  some 
great  fault  here,  when  the  great  revenues  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
PauFs  are  remembered.  How  comes  it  pass  that  the  canons  of 
St.  PauPs  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  2,500/.  a-year,  and  have  let 
down  their  choir  to  one-seventh  of  its  proper  number !  And  how 
comes  it  that  the  deans  of  St.  PauFs  have  been  receiving  4,000/. 
and  5,000/.  per  annum,  and  starving  their  choir !  The  following 
remarks  of  Dr.  Wesley  reflect  most  painfully  on  the  cathedral 
bodies  since  the  Reformation  : — 

"  The  Chapters  had  taken  the  Choir  property  into  Uieir  hands  at  the 
Reformation,  and  given  the  Choirs  what  might  have  been  equivalent, 
but  which,  from  the  altered  value  of  money,  now  forms  but  a  miserable 
pittance.  They  must  also  have  much  reduced  the  number  of  lay 
singers.  In  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  foundations,  the  Choir  Clergy 
were  assigned  livings  by  way  of  compensation,  and  permitted  to  neglect 
their  daily  and  statutably -prescribed  duty  in  the  Quire.  But  for 
expedients,  the  service  might  have  ceased.  At  Exeter,  not  long  ago, 
the  tithes  of  a  parish  had  to  be  devoted  this  way.  At  St.  Paul's, 
London,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  apportioned  the  Choir  a  share  of  the 
pence  paid  by  the  people  for  viewing  the  fabric.  St.  Paul's,  originally, 
had  forty -two  Choirmen.  It  has  now  six.  Six  people  singing  chorus 
in  St.  Paul's !  The  pious  founders  of  Cathedrals  never  contemplated  the 
ludicrous  and  profane  state  of  things  we  now  witness.  Their  musics 
like  their  architecture,  was  the  best  they  could  give.  Modem  Chapters 
cannot  be  wholly  free  from  blame,  for  the  superiority  of  the  secular 
performances  of  music  over  those  of  Cathedrals,  and  the  Church  gene- 
rally, must  strike  every  one.  Whilst  viewing  these  matters,  the  very 
natural  reflection  must  arise,  that  to  confide  funds  to  the  clergy,  for 
the  joint  support  of  religion  and  something  elsct  must  be  wrong,  because 
religion  being  of  paramount  importance,  the  clergy  may,  on  an  emer- 
gency, be  tempted  to  deprive  the  something  else  of  its  due  portion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  object  in  which  they  are  professionally  concerned,  and 
with  very  good  motives  for  so  doing." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  virtual  misapplication  of  funds 
was  not  pointed  along  out  aeo ;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  very 
many  members  of  Copters  have  not  been  aware  that  there  hak 
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been  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the 
Choral  services ;  and  now  we  fear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  from  cathedral  property  the  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  choirs,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  scale  of  those 
establishments;  but  should  Cathedral  property  be  increased  in 
value  by  new  arrangements,  we  do  think  that  a  portion  of  it 
might  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  make  more  effectual  provision 
for  Cathedral  service,  more  especially  in  such  conspicuous  positions 
as  St.  PauFs  and  W^tminster  Abbey.  As  it  is,  we  may  hear  in 
some  parish  churches  and  chapels  in  London  a  superior  style  of 
music,  and  more  carefully  and  better  performed  than  in  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey.  We  have  oflen  felt,  in 
leaving  these  splendid  churches  after  divine  service,  that  if  such 
were  to  be  held  fair  representations  of  the  English  Cathedral 
Service,  the  sooner  it  were  abolished  the  better.  We  have  been 
shocked  by  the  irreverence,  carelessness,  and  coldness  which 
characterized  it.  At  Westminster,  however,  we  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  of  late ;  and  we  may  hope  for 
still  further  improvements  where  a  member  of  the  Society  has 
erinced  such  attainments  and  such  zeal  in  the  cause  of  sacr^ 
music,  as  the  Rev.  W.  H*  Cope,  whose  useful  exertions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  *'  Parish  Choir  "^  are  deserving  of  all  possible 
praise. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  Dr.  Wesley'^s  plans  for  the  im- 

f)rovement    of   our   Cathedral    Senrices.     His  proposal   is  as 
bllowB : — 

**  The  number  of  lay  Choirmen  in  daily  Attendance  should  never  be 
less  than  twelve^  this  being  the  leoit  number  by  which  the  choral  ter-^ 
vice  can  be  properly  performed. 

"  To  ensure  the  constant  attendance  of  twehe  it  would  be  necessary 
to  retain  at  least  three  additional  voices  (one  of  each  kind)  to  meet  the 
frequent  deficiencies  arising  from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 
The  stipend  of  the  former  might  be  85/.  per  annum ;  of  the  latter  62A 

*'  These  lay  singers  should  be  required  to  give  the  degree  of  attentien 
to  rehearsals  and  every  other  musical  duty  exacted  of  all  such  persons 
at  ordinary  performances  of  music,  and,  like  others,  they  should  be 
subject  to  an  early  removal  in  cases  of  wilful  inattention. 

"  Should  it  not  be  deemed  desirable  for  them  to  occupy  themselves 
in  trade,  or  other  pursuits  (and  that  it  is  not  desirable  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion, their  Cathedral  duty,  if  properly  followed,  being  the  work  of  a 
life),  the  salaries  should  be  higher,  and  not  less  than  from  1(K)(»  to  160L 
per  annum. 

'*  The  election  to  the  o£3ce  of  lay  Choirmen  should  rest  with  the 
organists  or  musical  conductors  of  three  Cathedrals^  namely  the  one  in 
which  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  the  two  nearest  to  it,  die  Dean  sad 
Chi^ter  of  the  former  exercisuig  their  Judgmefit  a«  to  thi  religiaut  §1* 
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ness  of  Uie  oaiididate»  III  Hxtngt  at  ii  here  propoMd,  ihi  tramber  of 
the  lay  siogera  at  the  minimwm  numberi  twelvei  it  may  be  added,  thai 
in  any  Cathedral  town  where  the  musical  eeryices  of  the  Cathedral  were 
cotiducted  in  a  meritorious  manner,  they  would  undoubtedly  ei^oy 
great  popularity,  and  enlist  the  voluntary  aid  of  many  competent  per- 
sons. An  addition  of  six  such  might  probably  be  relied  on ;  and  this — 
although  inadequate — the  requirements  of  such  large  buildings  as  ouf 
Cathedrals  being  considered — would  be  a  great  advance  upon  present 
things. 

"  A  Musical  CollbOe,  in  eonuexion  with  one  of  the  Cathedrals, 
and  under  the  government  of  its  Dean  and  Chapter,  seems  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  tuition  of  lay  Singers  \  and,  what  is  more  important, 
for  the  complete  education  of  the  higher  order  of  musical  o£3cer  employed 
as  the  Organist,  Composer,  or  Director  of  the  Choir.  Lay  singers  for 
Cathedrals  are  not  easily  procured  \  and  the  above  arratigemetat  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  objeet  of  providing  every  Ca^edral  with  the  re- 
quired number  for  its  Choir,  and  for  imparting  a  thorough  and  complete 
musical  education  to  the  musical  professors  employed  oy  the  Church. 
A  School  of  this  kittd  might  toot  be  self-supporting,  possibly  \  every 
Cathedral,  therefore,  should  be  required  to  contribute  something  to  iti 
maintenance. 

*'  Thb  CxTHlSDtiAL  O&oAKist  should,  iu  every  instance,  be  a  professor 
of  the  highest  ability, — a  master  in  the  most  elevated  departments  of 
composition,-''-and  efficient  in  the  conducting  and  superintetodence  of  a 
Choral  body. 

**  The  Art  of  Music  is  indeed  a  diffisrent  affidr  to  what  it  was  ibur 
centuries  ago.  It  might  not  be  very  rash  to  assert  that  it  has  now 
reached  perfection,  humanly  speaking.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fhgues 
of  Bach,  the  melody  of  Mozart,  or  the  orchestral  arrangement  of  Spohr. 
The  Science  is  toow  the  study  of  one  man'*  lifb  :  and  how  fbw  attaito 
excellence ! 

"  To  provide  each  Cathedral  with  a  ProJfbssor  who  should  be  excellent 
in  every  department  of  his  art,  and  who  had  made  the  Church  school 
the  foundation  of  a//,  is  a  desideratum,  tn  aid  of  this  tfa  Ct>lUgB 
would  do  much.  Elections  need  not,  however,  be  made  exelastvely 
from  thence.  Great  talent  should  ever  find  its  market;  but  itt  all 
vacancies  the  elective  body  might  be  the  seven  Professors  of  the  seven 
Cathedrals  nearest  the  vacancy.  In  this,  as  in  the  cftse  of  the  lay 
singers,  there  should  be  given  to  the  clergy  a  veto  in  reipect  to  the 
moral  and  religious  fitness  of  the  candidate,  and  too  more.  This  would 
assuredly  be  an  unexceptionable  mode  of  election  \  and,  indeed,  it  were 
useless  to  endow  offices,  were  toot  the  ttiost  unexeeptioMtble  means,  in  all 
cases,  adopted  for  filling  them/' 

The  salaries  suggested  for  the  musical  directors  of  cathedrals 
are  from  500^.  to  800^.  per  annum.  These  salaries  may  appear 
to  be  rather  large;  but  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Wesley's 
reasons  for  proposing  such  incomes,  which  have  much  weight. 
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On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  publication  of  tins  pamphlet  as 
extremely  valuable  and  timely ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers,  will  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Wesley  for  the  amount  of  information  which  be 
has  placed  before  them,  and  for  the  details  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience. 

xLi. — Lectures  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  L.  Cotton,  D.D.^  Provost  of  Worcester  Colleye^ 
Oxford,     Oxford  :  Vincent.     London :  Hatchards. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  twenty-one  Lectures  on  the 
Lord''s  Supper.  Its  contents  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  described 
than  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Premee : — 

"The  Lectures  may  admit  of  some  classification.  The  first  is 
introductory.  The  three  next  in  order  pertain  to  the  remembrance  of 
Christ.  The  fifth  dwells  upon  the  renewal  of  the  Evangelical  Covenant, 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  is  brought  to  renewed  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  The  four  next  comprehend  the  treat- 
ment of  the  great  subject  of  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Then  follow  successively  an  exposition  of  the  relation  in 
which  sacrifice  stands  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  disquisition  on  the  grant 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  Sacrament,  an  explanation  of  the  Communion 
with  Christ,  and  with  all  united  with  him,  experienced  in  its  celebration, 
and  a  review  of  its  Eucharistic  nature.  The  moral  results  of  the 
Sacrament  are  then  considered  in  four  Lectures.  The  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  speak  respectively  of  the  comfort  to  be  found  in  this  heavenly 
feast,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  trains  and  prepares  the  soul  for  its 
passage  from  its  temporal  to  its  eternal  state.  The  twentieth  Lecture 
suggests  to  candidates  for  access  to  the  Lord's  table  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical mode  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  worthy  of  enjoying  that  high 
privilege.  The  last  Lecture  presents  a  summary  view  of  the  whole 
treatise.*' 

This  extract  shows  suiRciently  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
Dr.  Cotton''s  work.  In  doctrinal  views  he  follows  Hooker  and 
many  other  of  our  eminent  divines  about  the  time  of  the  Befor- 
mation.  The  simple  and  unaffected  piety  which  pervades  tiie 
entire  treatise  is  most  edifying  and  impressive.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  even  those  who  may  not  agree  in  every  point  with  the 
excellent  author  of  this  work,  will  derive  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment from  very  much  they  will  find  there. 
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XLIT. — The  Church  of<mr  Fathers^  as  seen  in  iSt.  Osmund's  Bite /or 
the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury :  with  Dissertations  on  the  Belief  and 
Bitual  in  Enaland  before  and  after  thn  coming  of  the  Normans. 
By  Daniel  Kock,  J9.i>.,  Canon  of  the  English  Chapter.  In  3 
vols.     London:  Dolman, 

An  exceedingly  curious  antiquarian  book,  chiefly  consisting  of 
elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  dresses  of  the  clergy,  the  ornaments 
of  the  altar  and  church  generally,  and  enlivened  with  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  the  worship 
of  images,  &c.  The  first  two  volumes  (aU  we  have  as  yet  seen) 
are  entirely  occupied  in  preliminary  dissertations  on  all  these 
kinds  of  ritual  topics;  and  we  presume  that  the  third 
volume  is  to  comprise  the  rites  of  Saint  Osmund.  The  book 
is,  of  course,  controversial ;  but  its  author  is  at  least  ad 
much  at  home  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  minute  points  of 
ecclesiastical  attire,  down  to  the  right  position  otapin  (which  in 
one  instance  is  the  subject  of  grave  and  lengthened  discussion), 
as  in  more  serious  subjects.  He  writes  with  energy  and  zeal  on 
the  right  cut  of  the  chasuble ;  and  is  powerful  about  the  surplice. 
He  dilates  with  enthusiasm  on  the  rich  frontals  of  ancient  times ; 
and  other  beautiful  needlework  of  our  ladies.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  engravings  and  woodcuts,  chiefly  copied 
from  old  MSS.,  and  very  well  executed.  Though  we  confess  that 
we  have  often  been  highly  amused  by  our  author'^s  antiquarian 
enthusiasm;  and,  of  course,  do  not  attach  much  value  to  his 
controversial  disquisitions,  which  are  lugged  in  rather  too  fre- 
quently, and  are  more  remarkable  for  bitterness  than  for  argu- 
ment, still  we  must  in  candour  say,  that  Dr.  Bock  has  displayed  a 
very  creditable  degree  of  research,  and  has  produced  a  very 
curious  book,  full  of  motley  and  various  information. 


xLiii. — Daniel  the  Prophet :  Beflections  on  his  Life  and  Character. 
By  the  Bev.  Thos.  Knox,  A.B,^  M.B.LA,^  Prebendary  of 
Tullybraciy^  dc.     Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

An  unaffected  and  pleasing  work,  comprising  a  series  of  lectures 
on  those  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  narrate  the  life  and 
actions  of  that  great  prophet.  The  book  is  altogether  of  a  devo- 
tional and  practical  character ;  and  though  without  pretensions 
to  the  highest  order  of  literary  composition,  it  is  very  creditably 
and  well  executed. 
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xLiv, — An  Exposition  of  the  CcOechism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Might  Rev,  Father  in  God^  Wiii<iAii  Nicholson, 
sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  New  Edition.  O^ord : 
J.  H.  Parker;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  portable  reprint  of  one  of  our  beet  standard 
works  on  catechizing,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
olergyman. 

xLv. — A  Bememhrance  of  Bonchurch^  Isle  of  Wighi^  the  BuriaH 
place  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.^  d:c^  London :  Long- 
mans.    Ryde:  Holloway. 

A  VERY  interesting  and  affecting  little  volume,  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Adams,  whose  beautiful 
and  pious  allegories  have  brought  instruction  and  pleasure  to  so 
many  minds.  The  reflections  which  are  suggested  by  a  viut  to 
the  burial  place  of  this  lamented  and  excellent  dergynuoi,  afibrd 
ample  evidence  of  affection  for  the  deceased,  and  of  the  influence 
of  pious  and  devotional  feelings  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Ti\.\i.—The  Child's  Bool  ^Ballads.  By  the  Author  of  "  Hymns 
and  Scenes  of  Childhooa^^  Jtc.     London :  Masters. 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  this  collection,  we  anticipate  a  great 
treat  for  our  little  ones,  into  whose  hands  we  shall  forth- 
with put  the  volume.  It  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  en* 
richea  with  woodcuts,  too,  of  smiling  and  happy  children. 

xLvii. — Tlie  Nolle  Army  of  Martyrs.  By  the  Bs^^  Samuel 
Fox,  M.A.^  F.S.A.^  Rector  ofMorley.    London:  Masters. 

Just  the  book  for  circulation  amongst  children,  or  for  a  parochial 
lending-library.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  what  we  want  in  the 
upper  classes  of  National  Schools.  The  narratives  of  the  8uflbr> 
ings  of  the  principal  martyrs  of  the  first  two  centuries — Stephen, 
James,  Barnabas,  Timothy,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Olement,  Ire- 
nseus,  DionysiuSi  and  Justin,  are  here  simply  and  well  told. 

xLviii. — Parochial  Sermons^  preached  in  a  Villaae  Ckurek.  Bjf 
the  Rev.  0.  A.  Hkurtley,  B.D.^  Rector  ofr'emny  Conmhrn^ 
and  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral.      Ozfonl:    JT  H. 

Parker ;  and  377,  Strand,  London. 

The  reputation  of  the  respected  author  of  these  Sermona  as  a 
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sound  divine  and  an  excellent  parish  prieat,  will  doubUeaa  draw 
attention  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  whioh  for  plaui  and  nrno^ 
tical  piety,  good  sense,  and  devotional  feeling,  may  be  placed 
high  amongst  works  of  its  class.  It  is  exactly  what  it  professes 
to  be — a  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons,  and  adapted  to  tb^  com- 
prehension of  a  village  congregation.  Wq  should  pe  happy  to  hear 
such  sermons  every  Sunday. 

xLix. — EhmenU  of  Instruetim^  concerning  tke  Churcht  and  thi 
Anglican  Branch  of  it ;  for  the  use  ofyotmg  persone.  By  Cqii* 
Wordsworth,  !>./>.,  Canon  of  Westmimter^  ^c.  London: 
Rivingtons, 

We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Wordsworth^s  ''  Theophilus  Angliea- 
nus^^  reproduced  in  this  little  volume,  in  whioh  the  text  of  that 
excellent  work  is  retained,  but  all  the  learned  annotations  and 
quotations  are  omitted.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  calculated  to 
to  be  of  great  use  for  circulation  amongst  young  persons, 

L. — Critical  ffiHory  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  By 
Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  ISacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary^  Andover^  Massachusetts.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Lorimer,  dsc.     Edinburgh :  dark. 

This  work  by  Mr.  Moses  Stuart  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
attacks  of  a  Mr,  Norton— ^a  Unitarian  teacher  in  America— on 
the  Old  Testament.  Mr,  Stuart  is  one  of  that  daaa  who  have 
been  for  a  series  of  years  cultivating  a  taste  for  German  theology, 
and  he  now  finds  that  there  are  persons  who  will  not  employ  we 
writings  and  arguments  of  Germans  exaody  in  the  way  which  he 
himself  approves — that  is,  they  will  not  retain  their  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  merely  make  use  of  German  criticism 
in  its  interpretation ;  but,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  such  studies, 
they  will  carry  the  spirit  of  criticism  to  the  full  length  which  it  has 
attained  in  Germany,  and  deny  the  obligation  of  Holy  Scripture 
altogether,  and  the  facts  of  Revelation.  Mr.  Stuart,  having  been 
all  his  life  long  engaged  in  cultivating  this  taste  for  an  infidel 
theology,  now  finds,  at  the  close  of  his  days,  that  it  has  actually 
opened  the  door  to  Infidelity ;  and  he  now  calls  on  those  who 
have  been  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  such  studies,  to 
come  forward  and  contend  with  the  enemies  of  Revelation,  to 
whom  he,  and  ouoh  as  he,  have  given  influence.  We  do  not 
think  that  such  a  call  comes  well  from  persons  who  have  been 
assiduous  ia  creating  the  evil  whioh  they  now  deplore,  Mr.  8timrt» 
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has,  liowever,  done  his  duty  ftbly  and  well  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Norton  in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  we  heartily  wish  success 
to  bis  labours. 

LI. — Four  Sennons  preached  be/ore  the  Universtiy  of  Camiridpe. 
By  W.  H.  Mill,  B.D.^  Meyius  Profestor  of  Ilebrtw^  ie. 

Cambridge:  Deightons. 

VVk  know  no  writer  of  the  present  day  who  can  be  compared  to 
Dr.  Mill  for  the  solidity  and  thoughtfulness  of  his  compositions. 
There  is  about  them  a  weight  and  gravity  of  expression,  a 
maturity  of  conception,  and  a  range  of  scholarship  which  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  cider  worthies  of  the  Church  than  of  men  in  these 
our  degenerate  days.  The  Sermons  before  us  are,  1.  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Power ;  2.  on  the  Divine 
Injunction  to  hold  fast  that  which  we  have;  3.  on  the  Divine  In- 
junction to  transmit  what  we  have  received;  4.  on  tlie  Divine 
Injunction  to  enquire  after  the  old  paths,  and  adhere  to  them. 
These  subjects,  treated  as  Dr.  Mill  has  treated  them,  are  exactly 
those  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  keep  before  the  mind,  in 
the  present  time,  when  an  insane  thirst  for  novelty  of  doctrine  is 
pervading  all  classes,  and  when  the  powers  of  this  world  are 
cndeavourinr]r  to  gain  dominion  over  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  make  it  the  instrument  of  their  irreligious  policy. 

The  following  remarks,  in  correction  of  prevalent  errors,  are 
most  valuable : — 

"If  from  the  passions  of  individaal  princes,  or  from  the  looseness  of 
popular  judgment,  we  have  recourse  to  the  declarations  of  onr  Churdi, 
on  the  judgment  of  her  best  divines  and  expositors,  we  shall  find  the 
royal  supremacy  asserted  among  us  to  be  no  new  creation  of  onr  Eighth 
Henry ;  but  the  resumption,  on  the  part  of  our  kings,  of  what  was 
asserted  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  their  sovereignty ; 
but  which  the  process  of  things  in  the  mediaeval  times  had  caused  to  be 
gradually  transferred  from  them  to  the  Papacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  than  the  declaration  of  Elizabeth  (whom  none  will  suspect  of 
an  inclination  to  understate  or  to  weaken  the  royal  pretentions  in  sndi 
matters),  when,  referring  to  statements  then  stndiously  put  forth  both 
from  the  Papal  and  the  Puritan  side,  she  protested,  in  one  of  her  in- 
junctions on  Church  matters,  that  neither  herself,  nor  her  father  and 
brother,  who  preceded  her  in  the  claim,  had  challenged  or  intended  to 
challenge  any  other  authonty  than  what  *  is,  and  was,  of  ancient  times,' 
due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm  ;  that  is,  under  GK>d,  to  have 
the  sovereignty  and  rule  or^r  all  manner  of  penmu  bom  widiin  these 
her  realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  whatsoever  estate,  either  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other  foreign  powers  shall 
or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over  them*'  ""— pp«  16|  17« 
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It  is  curious  to  contrast  these  claims  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land in  those  days,  with  the  present  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
full  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  over  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  countiy ;  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sovereign  in  tne 
open  denial  by  that  class,  and  by  all  the  Dissenters,  of  that  very 
supremacy  in  religious  matters,  on  which  alone  the  authority  of 
the  State  over  the  Church  of  England  is  defensible.  If,  (m  the 
State  now  admits^  it  has  not  by  Divine  right  any  supremacy  over 
the  people  of  this  land,  on  what  ground  does  it  claim  supremacy 
over  the  Church  of  England  I  It  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  that 
the  present  position  of  the  State,  with  regard  to  all  sects^  reduces 
its  rights  over  the  Church  of  England  to  depend  merely  on  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  might  be  repealed.  The  State,  by  its  sys- 
tem of  indifferentism,  has  cut  away  the  only  principle  on  which 
its  authority  over  the  Church  can  be  preserved. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Mill,  on  the  heresies  of  the 
Bunsen  and  Arnold  school,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
are  very  well  timed : — 

"  There  are  those,  and  of  far  higher  note,  by  whom,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  obstructions  to  the  imagined  lay-polity  and  canons  of  an 
imagined  Church  of  the  future,  the  whole  Church  of  the  past,  from  the 
Ante-Nicene  to  the  mediasval  and  later,  is  set  aside  as  a  mere  '  clergy- 
church.'  Strange  accusation  to  prefer  against  that  society  in  which  the 
very  highest  distinctions  of  sanctity, — ^both  with  and  without  that  inex- 
pressible dignity  which  the  name  of  confessor,  and  still  more  of  martyr, 
confers, — have  been  in  every  age  assigned  to  lay  persons  indifferently 
with  clergy  :  to  persons  of  every  rank,  or  profession,  or  sex,  who  have 
signally  honoured  Qod  in  their  generation,  and  contributed  by  their 
example,  often  more  powerful  than  any  precept,  to  diffuse  and  extend 
the  grace  and  power  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  world  !  Most  clear  and 
evident  is  it,  that  whether  there  were  or  were  not  an  excess  in  the 
eminency  assigned  to  the  clergy,  the  only  kind  of  distinction  which  was 
accounted  theirs  by  the  ancient  Church, — the  only  one  which  such  a 
name  as  this  can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  impugning, — is  that  of 
being  the  exclusively  appointed  stewards  and  dispensers  of  the  grace 
annexed  to  the  positive  ordinances  of  Christ's  religion,  and  that  unless 
it  be  rational  and  just  to  speak  of  all  past  civil  governments  in  the 
world  as  '  Magistrate  States,'  as  it  were  in  opposition  to  States  com- 
posed of  all  orders, — then,  and  then  only,  can  it  be  just  or  rational  to 
denounce  the  Church  of  the  earliest,  or  even  the  middle  ages',  as  a 
« clergy-church.' "—pp.  Ill,  112. 

We  could  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  continue  our  extracts 
from  this  volume,  which  will  enhance  the  justly-deserved  reputa- 
tion of  its  distinguished  author. 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXII. — JUNE,  1849.  I  i 
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i.u.—The  Histofy  of  the  Church  of  England  m  ik€  CoUmin  and 
Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British  Bmpire.  JBy  the  Ret. 
J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.^  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qneen^ 
Ac.   Vol.  11.     London:  Bivingtons. 

Mr.  Andkrson'^s  History  of  the  Colonial  Churches,  of  which  the 
second  volume  now  lies  before  us,  is  characterized  by  a  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  a  fulness  of  detail,  which  must  ensure  for  tt 
a  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The  history  of  religioB  in 
the  Colonies  comprised  in  this  volume  extends  from  the  be^n- 
nin^  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  end  of  the  reim  of  Einff 
William  III.,  and  ranges  from  Hudson^s  Bay  to  the  £eyant,  and 
from  the  Levant  to  Hindostan.  It  comprises  soch  outlines  of 
the  contemporary  histoirof  the  Church  of  England,  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  full  comprehension  of  the- position  of  the  colonial 
Churches.  In  a  brief  notice  like  this,  it  is  impossihle  to  present 
even  an  outline  of  the  extended  range  over  which  Mr.  Anderson 
takes  his  reader ;  but  we  highly  appreciate  his  labours  in  this 
very  interesting  field ;  and  we  are  nappy  to  think  that  his  re- 
searches will  rescue  from  oblivion  many  facts  with  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  religious  communities,  which  are  eacdi  year  in- 
creasing  in  importance. 


t.iTi. — The  Beformers  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  and  Mr,  Macaula^s 
History  of  England,  By  E.  C.  Harikgton,  A.M.^  Chanceuor 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter.     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  Church  is  greatly  indebted  to  Chancellor  Harinffton  for  his 
exposure  of  the  inaccuracy  and  gross  unfairness  of  Macaulay 
in  his  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  His 
onslaught  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  triumphant,  and  with  other 
criticisms  of  the  same  tendency,  will,  we  trust,  have  the  efiect  of 
neutralizing  the  poisonous  qualities  of  Mr.  Macaulay'^s  very  able 
book.  A  more  brilliant  work  we  have  never  perused ;  but  its 
infidelities,  and  its  monstrous  unfairness,  must  exclude  it  from 
perusal  in  the  families  of  churchmen  except  in  the  character  of 
a  romance.  .We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Hanngton  for  his  able  ex- 
ecution of  the  very  necessary  work  of  dissecting  Mr.  Macaulay^s 
History,  and  showing  his  enmity  to  the  Church  of  England. 


Liii.! — Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  History  of 
Prussia^  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighiemik  Oeniuriee.    By 
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Leopold  Banks.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Sib  Ale1[« 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.     In  3  vols.     London :  Murray. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  far  too  much  importance  to  attempt 
more  than  b  ptesing  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  Although  the 
work  is  a  history  of  the  'Prussian  power  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  it  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg ;  and  it  is  carried  down  to 
the  latter  yel^«  of  the  reim  of  Frederick  the  Great.  We  hope  to 
have  an  opportunfty  hereffter  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  the 
contents  of  thid  work. 


Lv. —  Wales:  the  Language^  Social  Condition^  Moral  Character^ 
and  Religwus  Opinions  of  the  People^  considered  in  their  relation 
to  Education^  ^c.  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker. 

The  bulky  and  elaborate  volume  before  us  is  designed  chiefly  to 
point  out  the  injustice  of  certain  allegations  which  have  been 
made  against  the  lower  classes  in  Wales  by  recent  inquirers,  and 
to  detail  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the  population,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  successful  application  of  educational  exertions. 
Sir  T.  Phillips  remarks  with  justice  on  the  impropriety  of  appoint*- 
ing  bishops  and  clergy  in  Wales  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Welsh  language ;  and  he  points  out  the  injustice  of  general 
accusations  of  immorality  against  the  dissenters  of  Wales. 

Lvi. — An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  the  Reformers. 
By  the  Rev,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Incumbent  of  St,  Mary*s  Wei- 
brooiy  Yorkshire.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Jones  has  employed  great  care  and  diligence  in  perusing 
the  works  of  Latimer,  Kidley,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Jewell,  Philpot, 
Pilkington,  Goverdale,  Becon,  Bradford,  Sandys,  Grindal,  Whit- 
gift,  &c.,  and  has  made  extracts  from  them  bearing  on  the 
Articles.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  exertions  will  be  enten- 
sively  appreciated. 

Lvii. — A  Continuous  Outline  of  Sacred  History :  intended  as  a 
help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sloane 
Evans,  B.A.  (Soc,  Com.)  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  Jtc. 
London :  Masters. 

This  volume  contains  an  outline  of  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  contents  of 
each  chapter  are  stated.     We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  series  of 
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ineiDoranda  were  useful  to  the  author  in  his  studies,  but  we  do  not 
distinctly  see  how  thev  are  to  be  made  useful  to  others. 

Lviii. — Baptiim^  ttith  Reference  to  its  Import  and  Modrn.  By 
Edward  Bkecheb,  />./>.  New  York  :  John  Wiley,  and  13, 
Paternoster-row,  London. 

This  appears  to  be  a  learned  and  amunentative  treatise,  in  which 
the  autnor  refutes  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  and  contends  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  /BanTc^ai  is  to  "purify^  and  not  to 
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We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  works  which 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  notice  at  present,  except  by  their 
titles.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention,  Maitland  s  Essays  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  in  England,  Cureton^s 
Corpus  Ignatianum,  the  Songs  of  Israel,  by  one  of  the  Laity, 
Aitcheson^s  Strictures  on  the  Duke  of  Arsyll^s  Essay,  Fords 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  Kidd  on  the  Thirty-Nme  Articles,  Hand- 
Book  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History  by  Piitz,  Eraser  on 
Holy  Confirmation,  Lowes  Sermon  on  the  Doom  of  Murder, 
Lyon^s  Letters  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll'^s  Work,  Bosses  Letters  on 
Diocesan  Theological  Colleges,  Osdceley  on  the  Teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  others,  which  we  are  obliged  for  the  present 
to  leave  unnoticed. 
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AosTRALiA. — Educational  Grants  at  iS^Jney.— -From  a  statement  in 
the  Sydney  Government  Gazette,  it  appears  that  the  sum  Toted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  for  the  support  of  schools  in  Sydney  district,  during 
the  year  1848,  was  distributed  as  follows : — Church  of  England  schoolsj 
4120/.;  Presbyterian,  1900/.;  Wesleyan  Methodist,  570/.;  Roman 
Catholic,  1860/.     Total,  8450/. 

Borneo. — Proipectt  of  the  Mission. — ^An  interesting  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Mission  sent  a  year  ago  to  Borneo,  appears  in  the  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle.  The  principal  difficulty  against  which  the  Mission 
has  to  contend  is  the  Mohammedan  population,  consisting  partly  of 
Malays,  who  are  described  as  greatly  superior  to  the  natives  in  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  moral  habits,  and  partly  of  English  emigrants  who 
have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  that,  it  is  stated,  in  hundreds  of 
instances.     The  present  prospects  of  the  Mission  are  thus  described  : — 

"  Among  the  Kyans,  Dyaks,  and  other  native  tribes,  there  is,  already 
opened  to  us,  a  much  larger  sphere  of  action  than  I  imagined  was  the 
case  on  my  first  arrival  here.  On  this  river  alone  we  have  thirty-three 
tribes  (each  tribe  varying  in  number  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  fami- 
lies) of  tributary  Dyaks,  the  nearest  tribes  being  a  good  day's  journey 
distant ;  who,  now  they  are  obliged  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other, 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in  condition :  besides 
these,  the  people  of  the  Samarahan,  the  Sadong,  and  the  Serekei  rivers, 
are  now  under  the  control  and  protection  of  this  Government  (Sadong 
and  Serekei  are  much  larger  rivers  than  this),  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  their  tribes ;  they  are,  however,  numerous 
and  quite  accessible  to  Missionary  efforts.  Next  spring,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  Sarebus  and  Sakarran  rivers,  inhabited  by  swarms  of 
piratical  Dyaks,  will  be  thrown  open  and  brought  perfectly  under  our 
control  by  means  of  a  powerful  expedition,  which  the  Rajah  and  Captain 
Keppel  have  planned  against  them,  these  two  rivers,  together  with  the 
Serekei,  will  form  a  high  road  into  the  very  interior  of  Borneo,  and 
traverse  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Kyans :  who,  from  the  little  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  them,  seem  to  be  more  civilized  than  our  hill 
Dyaks,  and  are  a  brave  and  intelligent  people,  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Dyaks,  and  are  to  be  estimated  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  are,  T  am  told,  very  anxious  to  have  communication  with  us,  and 
desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  the  Orang  Putih  (white  people). 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  Dyak  language  of  which 
the  various  tribes  speak  different  dialects,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
any  one  who  would  teach  them  to  learn  (their  knowledge  of  Malay 
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•  • 

being  very  limited;,  it  will  appear  how  necessary  it  is  that  our  strength 
should  be' increased  for  the  effectaal  working  of  the  Mission.  We  want 
at  first  several  devoted  young  single  men,  Clergymen  or  Catechlsts,  to 
place  at  different  stations  among  the  larger  tribes,  where  they  can  asso- 
ciate with  them  and  learn  their  dialect,  and  then  instruct  them  in  some 
of  the  useful  arts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  impart  religious  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  Dyak,  in  common  with  other  savages,  will  always  valae 
his  teacher's  instruction  the  more,  and  have  more  faith  in  him,  when  he 
finds  that  it  adds  to  his  present  comfort,  while  it  opens  to  bis  view  a 
glorious  and  happy  future.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for  these  men 
to  remain  at  the  stations  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  at  the 
rice-gruwing  seasons  the  Dyaks  leave  their  towns  and  villages  for  their 
paddy-grounds,  which  are  scattered  all  over  their  respective  territories ; 
during  these  seasons  it  would  be  advantageous  for  them  to  return  to  the 
Mission  House  at  Kuching,  and  assist  their  brethren  here  in  the  schools 
and  ministrations  of  the  Church,  leading  a  kind  of  collegiate  life  with 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  study,  which  they  would  never  have  while 
residing  among  the  inquisitive  natives.  There  would  not  be  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  placing  such  labourers  at  once ;  all  the  Orang 
Kayas,  head  or  rich  men  of  the  tribes  I  have  spoken  to,  would  gladly 
receive  them  ;  the  Orang  Kaya  of  Lundu,  our  most  civilized  and  in- 
fluential tribe,  was  most  earnest  in  his  request  to  me  that  a  teacher 
should  be  sent  to  his  people,  and  promised  to  build  him  a  house  and  do 
all  he  could  to  assist  him,  and  this  should  certainly  be  the  first  station 
occupied,  as  the  tribe  is  fast  Malayizing  in  dress,  manners,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  religion.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that,  in 
addition  to  these  Dyak  teachers,  the  Mission  should  be  strengthened 
with  another  efficient  Clergyman,  in  full  orders,  who  would  either  assist 
the  head  of  the  Mission  in  visiting  several  stations,  or  take  his  place  at 
Kuching  when  he  should  be  absent  on  such  journeys.  This  or  some 
similar  plan  could  be  carried  out  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  if  single 
men  were  employed,  as  they  live  better  with  80/.  or  100/.  a  year  than 
married  men  could  du  on  300/.,  owing  to  the  great  expense  an  establish- 
ment of  servants,  &c.,  necessary  for  a  family,  involves;  but  unless  some 
such  measure  be  adopted,  and  that  speedily,  the  objects  of  tbe  Mission, 
as  regards  the  native  tribes,  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  difiicult  to  do  so  every  year,  as  Mahomedanism  gains 
ground  among  them." 

Canada. — Proposed  Secularization  of  King^s  College^  Tbronlo.— A 
Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Canadian  Legislature,  which  repeals 
the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  to  Toronto  C-olIege,  and 
substitutes  in  the  place  of  that  foundation,  a  provincial  University 
from  which  all  religious  teaching  and  discipline  is  expressly  exduded. 
Against  this  measure,  so  vitally  affecting  the  interesU  of  the  Churvh  in 

Canada,  the  Bisliop  of  Toronto  has  presented  the  following  petition  : 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada. 

"  The  PctiUon  of  Johh,  by  Divine  Permission,  Bishop  of  Tomovyo, 
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'*  Most  respectfully  sheweth  : — 

*'  That  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  adoption  of  your  Honourr- 
able  House,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  Charter  of  the  University 
established  at  Toronto  by  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth; 
to  provide  for  the  more  satisfactory  Government  of  the  said  University ; 
and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  same,  and  with  the  CoUege 
and  Grammar  School,  forming  an  appendage  thereof/ 

*'  That  this  Bill  contains  enactments  which  are,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  your  Memorialist,  of  the  most  blighting  character,  and  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  title ;  for  instead  of  being  confined  to 
some  modification  of  the  Government,  they  go  to  deprive  King's 
College  of  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  its  Royal  Charter,  and 
apply  the  endowment  granted  for  its  support  by  the  Crown  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  institution  wholly  different,  to  be  created  by  the  passing 
of  this  bill. 

'*  That  King's  College,  thus  sought  to  be  destroyed  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  taking  for  other  purposes  the  property  and  estates  which  it 
holds  under  a  Royal  grant,  has  been  for  six  years  in  successful  operation 
under  its  Charter, — that  it  is  legally  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent^ 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, — that  no  ground  of  forfeiture  has 
been  shewn,  such  as  might  subject  a  Corporation  upon  a  proper  legal 
proceeding  to  the  loss  of  its  privileges,  nor  is  it  even  pretended  to  be  in 
fault ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  your  Honourable  House  is  at  liberty  to 
deal  at  your  pleasure  with  the  Constitution  and  property  of  King's 
College,  as  if  neither  the  Corporation  nor  the  one-fourth  at  least  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  interested  in  the  objects  it  was  intended 
to  promote,  had  any  rights  under  it  to  claim  or  protect. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  has  observed  with  extreme  regret  that  this 
measure  has  been  introduced  into  your  Honourable  House  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Colonial  Government,  but  your  Petitioner  will  not  yet 
abandon  the  hope  that  they  will  not  persevere  in  urging  enactments  to 
which  he  believes  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
are  in  principle  opposed,  and  which  they  not  only  consider  unwise,  but 
would  feel  to  be  unjust. 

**  That  the  pretences  upon  which  some  persons  profess  to  rely  for 
justifying  such  an  interference  with  corporate  privileges  and  vested 
rights,  which  is  in  its  nature  and  degree  unprecedented,  are  wholly 
groundless,  and  can  be  in  the  plainest  manner  disproved  by  the  public 
official  acts  and  communications  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments; that  the  power  wholly  to  subvert  a  Royal  Charter  granted 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  take  from  a  Corporation  its  property,  in 
the  absence  of  any  alleged  abuse,  has  never  been  assumed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  in  this  instance,  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
measure  of  protection  which  similar  institutions,  founded  in  British 
Colonies  by  the  same  authority,  have  received  from  the  ruling  power» 
even  after  the  countries  in  which  they  were  founded  had  become  foreign, 
to  the  British  Crown.     That  it  it  entirely  without  reason  that  tbei 
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despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  a  former  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Upper  Canada  (of  the  2nd  November,  ISdl,  and 
17th  June,  1835),  have  been  advanced  as  a  foundation  for  this  farther 
interference  with  King's  College,  because,  since  those  despatches  were 
written,  the  College  has  been  placed,  and  is  now  actually  conducted,  on 
the  very  footing  which  His  late  Majesty  was  pleased  to  recommend  in 
his  Royal  communication  of  2nd  November,  J  831,  in  which  his  Majesty 
stipulated  in  the  most  earnest  terms  for  the  permanent  establishment  in 
the  College  of  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  upon  a  secure  footing,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  declaring  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
those  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Upper  Canada,  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  his  Majesty,  as  head  of  that  Church, 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  duty  which  belonged  to  him  of  protecting 
it  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 

"  The  scheme  embodied  in  the  Bill  introduced  to  your  Honourable 
House  is  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  unwieldy,  and  has  never  yet  been 
tried  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  must  in  practice  create  jealousies  and 
distrust,  and  destroy  every  thing  like  harmony  in  the  working  of  the 
Institution. 

"  Your  Petitioner  farther  represents  that  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Bill  is  the  express  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction  and  worship;, 
and  so  jealous  do  its  whole  tone  and  provisions  appear  on  this  important 
point,  that  they  admit  not  of  the  slightest  reference  to  this,  the  basis  of 
all  true  education,  and  even  proscribe  Clergymen  or  Ecclesiastics  from 
any  share  in  its  government.  And  thus  the  men  best  qualified  to  gain 
a  living  influence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  youth,  are  prevented 
from  communicating  with  them  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 

"  That  such  an  utter  interdiction  of  every  thing  religious  as  this  bill 
seeks  to  establish  by  legislative  enactment,  is  without  precedent  among 
Christian  nations,  and  can  never  be  submitted  to  by  men  really  serious  and 
in  earnest.  An  institution  which  drives  away  all  those  who,  from  their 
living  faith,  warmth  of  disposition,  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  are  best 
qualified  to  train  the  young  to  all  that  is  pure,  lovely,  and  sublime  in 
religion,  and  noble  in  science,  must  become  the  abhorrence  of  Christian 
parents,  who  can  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  Infidel  Coll^pe* 
dead  to  all  sense  of  religious  truth,  and  unworthy  of  the  blessing  of 
Heaven. 

"  That  this  Bill  in  its  enactment  not  only  exhibits  a  striking  opposition 
to  religious  truth,  but  also  implies  peculiar  enmity  to  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  colleges  of  other  denominations,  which  are  far  more  exclusive 
than  the  Charter  of  King's  College  has  ever  been,  are  scrupulously 
maintained. 

"  Your  Petitioner  farther  submits  that  should  this  measure  become 
law,  the  noble  endowment  granted  by  our  late  Sovereign  for  the  support 
of  King's  College,  will  be  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  sustain  a  Uni- 
versity upon  a  system  which  enlightened  reason  and  conscience  most 
ever  condemn,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  experience  in  any  age  or 
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country,  nor,  as  your  Petitioner  believes,  by  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  any  considerable  number  of  those  (of  whatever  religious  denomination) 
who  can  best  appreciate  the  objects  of  a  University  education,  and  who 
alone  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  need  scarcely  declare  to  your  Honourable 
House  that  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  can  have  no  con* 
nexion  with  such  an  institution  ;  for  she  is  bound  by  her  interpretation 
of  Christian  truth,  as  embodied  in  her  articles  and  formularies,  to  repu- 
diate and  reject  a  system  of  education  not  founded  on  religious  princi- 
ples, and  he,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreats  your  Honourable  House 
not  to  sanction  a  measure  which  tends  wholly  to  separate  the  Members 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Provincial  University,  and  to  deprive 
their  youth  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  for  which  the 
endowment  bestowed  by  the  Crown  was  intended  to  provide. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  would  deplore  this  sacrifice  the  more,  because 
he  is  aware  that  while  King's  College  might  be  preserved  in  all  its 
integrity,  there  are  most  ample  means  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  endowing  Colleges  in  connexion  with  other  denominations, 
upon  principles  which  they  have  all  shewn  themselves  to  prefer ;  or 
King's  College  might  surrender  part  of  its  endowment  for  the  support  of 
a  Medical  College,  and  being  restored  to  the  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  by  its  original  Charter,  with  such  modifications  only  as  would 
separate  it  entirely  from' any  thing  like  political  influence  or  agitation, 
might  serve,  though  less  efficiently  than  was  at  first  intended,  for  the 
Education  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

"  Your  Petitioner  further  represents  that  whatever  maybe  the  motive 
for  bringing  forward  this  measure,  it  will  not  settle  the  question,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  furnish  new  sources  of  irritation ;  for  its  provisions  do 
violence  to  the  plainest  constitutional  principles,  and  by  indirectly  con- 
fining the  granting  of  degrees  to  the  proposed  Institution,  the  Queen  is 
restrained  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  preroga- 
tives of  her  Crown,  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  as  the  fountain  of 
honour,  which  has  never  been  meddled  with  by  Parliament,  nor  has  a 
Minister  ever  been  found  in  England  capable  of  proposing  any  thing  so 
disrespectful  to  Royalty  as  what  is  contemplated  by  this  Bill. 

"  Your  Petitioner  submits  that  this  measure  attempts  to  reverse 
some  of  the  most  approved  and  cherished  principles  of  the  present  age, 
for  it  desires  to  establish  a  most  rigid  and  oppressive  monopoly  over 
mind,  which  of  all  things  ought  to  be  the  most  free,  and  to  impose  on 
the  deluded  public  a  mutilated  sort  of  education,  far  inferior  in  quality 
and  character  to  what  may  be  easily  attained,  had  we  in  this  Province, 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  rival  institutions. 

''  Your  Petitioner  farther  represents  that  this  Bill  attempts  to  legis- 
late for  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  the  great  majority  from  a  collegiate  education — a 
fraction  noisy  from  ignorance,  but  altogether  disqualified  from  appre- 
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dating  the  value  of  sound  knowledge,  and  which  has  seldom  the  means, 
or  inclinationt  to  avail  itself  of  the  lespectahle  seminariea  of  in- 
struction. 

"  That  not  only  will  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  be  vir* 
tually  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  proposed  College,  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  also ;  from  the  utter  proscription  of  religion,  the  sub- 
stance and  marrow  of  all  education,  as  is  declared  in  their  Petition  for 
aid  to  their  College  at  Kingston,  now  before  your  Hon.  Houae.  Nor 
is  there  any  good  ground  for  assuming  that  either  the  Preabyterians  or 
Methodists,  or  any  of  the  other  numerous  and  respectable  denomina- 
tions, will  patronize  an  institution  where  the  name  of  the  Saviour  is 
never  heard.  And  those  who  have  Colleges  of  their  own  will  cling  to 
them  more  closely  than  ever,  for  the  Government  can  offer  tbem  no- 
thing so  valuable  as  that  which  they  are  requested  to  give  np.  Their 
Charters  place  them,  in  honour,  by  the  side  of  the  British  Universities ; 
but  were  they  so  regardless  of  their  honour  and  interests  as  to  listen  to 
the  invitations  of  this  Bill,  they  would  sink  into  deserved  contempt. 
Fortunately  they  have  no  power  to  make  a  surrender  of  such  tights 
and  privileges,  for  they  are  not  confined  to  the  officers  or  traatees  of 
their  respective  colleges,  but  belong  to  all  their  people.  Hence  your 
Petitioner  infers,  that  if  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  retain  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  long 
deprived  of  the  same  privilege. 

*'  Your  Petitioner  most  respectfully  submits  that  the  operation  of 
this  measure  reverses  the  received  axiom,  that  legislation  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greater  number.  By  the  last  census  the  population 
of  Upper  Canada  is  .....      721|000 


The  Church  of  England,  which  cannot  connect  itself  with 

the  proposed  College,  gives      ....  171*751 

The  Church  of  Rome,  ditto              ....  123,707 

The  Wesley  an  Methodists,  who  do  not  require  it,  having  a 

College  of  their  own                 ....  90,368 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ditto             ....  67,900 


Those  who  will  not  profit  by  the  proposed  College  •  .     453,721 

Leaving  to  profit  by  this  measure  .  •  •     267,279 

'*  Even  this  is  too  much  in  favour  of  the  measure,  for  the  Scottish 
Free  Church,  and  your  Petitioner  believes  the  Congregationaliits,  dia* 
approve  of  the  principle  of  excluding  religion  from  education,  in  which 
case  they  will  soon  have  Colleges  of  their  own. 

Scottish  Free  Church  .....       64,729 

Congregationalists  .....       20,372 

To  be  farther  deducted        .....       85,101 

Leeving  to  profit  by  the  proposed  College  .  .     192,178 
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"  But  even  from  this  must  be  deducted  many  denominations  who 
disregard  universities,  and  such  knowledge  as  they  impart.  Hence  the 
Bill  legislates  for  less  than  one-fourth ;  and  as  half  of  these  will  not  use 
the  privilege,  the  legislature  will,  by  passing  the  measure,  sacrifice  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada  to  a  small  and  clamorous  fraction. 

"  Your  Petitioner  further  submits  that  a  still  more  perfect  test  of  the 
classes  which  more  especially  employ  colleges  and  seats  of  learning, 
would  be  found  by  ordering  a  return  of  the  Students  attending  such 
Institutions,  and  of  the  denomination  to  which  their  parents  respectively 
belong.  This  beyond  every  other  argument  would  show  the  impolicy 
of  this  Bill,  and  the  great  injustice  which  it  inflicts. 

"  Your  Petitioner  further  represents  that  the  argument  used  by  some 
to  defend  this  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Parent  State  for  the  foundation  of  certain  Secular 
Colleges  in  Ireland,  is  altogether  fallacious,  since  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  principle  there  adopted,  it  did  not  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  National  Church  as  this  measure  does.  No  class  could  complain 
of  injustice,  however  much  they  might  deplore  the  avowed  indiffer- 
ence manifested  to  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  Bill  before  your 
Honourable  House  not  only  adopts  all  that  is  evil  in  the  Irish  measure, 
but  farther  deprives  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  of  their 
rights  and  College  endowment,  and  gives  to  the  Bill  a  revolutionary 
character. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  permission,  in  all  due  respect,  to  request  your 
Honourable  House  to  consider  how  the  Government  and  people  of 
England  will  reason,  when  they  learn  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Canada,  a  great  portion  being  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  gave 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  Charters  establishing  colleges,  and  also 
pecuniary  assistance  to  a  considerable  amount,  while  the  same  legisla- 
tive body  not  only  deprived  the  Church  of  England  of  the  Charter  of 
King's  College,  granted  to  her  by  our  late  Sovereign  King  George  the 
Fourth,  but  despoiled  her  of  the  whole  of  the  endowment,  the  gift  of 
the  same  Sovereign,  and  refused  to  allow  her  to  retain  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  her  own  property,  to  enable  her  to  educate  the  youth  of  her 
Communion  for  the  different  professions,  and  the  continuance  of  her 
Ministry,  and  to  supply  vacancies  continually  happening  in  that 
Ministry,  and  extend  her  blessed  ordinances  to  the  destitute  settle* 
ments  of  the  Province.  In  fine,  from  the  injustice  of  this  measure, 
which  seeks  to  crush  the  National  Church,  and  peril  her  existence,  may 
be  seen  her  imminent  danger,  and  that  the  most  cruel'of  all  oppressions, 
that  of  shackling  the  mind,  and  withdrawing  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  liberal  education  for  their  children,  is  impending  upon  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  :  this,  it  would  appear, 
from  no  other  reason  than  that  they  belong  to  the  established  Church 
of  the  empire,  which  the  Sovereign  has  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate. 

"From  all  which  your  Petitioner,  with  all  due  respect  to  your 
Honourable  Home,  enters  his  most  solemn  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
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Church  of  England  against  this  Bill,  and  the  proTisions  tbereofy  as  most 
injurions  to  her  interests,  and  subTsrsive  of  her  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges— as  unconstitutional,  and  pregnant  with  future  evils  both  to 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

'*  All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted,  and  your  Petitioner,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.  "  Jork  Toronto.** 

\Ve  regret  to  add,  from  intelligence  received  while  these  pages  have 
been  passing  through  the  press,  that  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  has 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  43  against  10. 

Destruction  of  the  Cathedral. — A  serious  calamity  has  befallen  the 
Diocese  of  Toronto,  in  the  destruction,  during  the  conflagration  of  the 
7th  of  April  last,  of  St.  James's  Church,  used  as  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  insured  to  the  amount  of  8,500/.,  but  there  is  a  debt  upon  it  of 
3,000/.     The  organ,  library,  and  every  thing  moveable  were  rescued. 

Cape. — Increase  of  the  Clergy, — It  appears  by  letters  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  year 
fourteen  additional  clergymen  and  ten  additional  catechists  have  been 
appointed  in  that  diocese.  Several  more  are  expected  from  England ; 
and  when  all  those  that  have  been  written  for  shall  have  arrived,  and 
the  candidates  for  orders  have  been  ordained,  the  number. of  the  clergy 
will  be  increased  from  fifteen  to  forty,  that  of  the  catechists  from  one  to 
eight.  Efforts  for  the  erection  of  churches  are  being  made  in  at  least 
twenty  different  localities.  A  Collegiate  School  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced, intended  to  be  transformed  hereafter  into  a  Theological  Col- 
lege, with  a  Grammar  School  attached  to  it.  Several  addresses,  acknow* 
ledging  the  spiritual  benefit  bestowed  upon  the  colony  by  the  foundation 
of  an  episcopal  see,  have  been  transmitted  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

Distribution  of  the  Government  Grant, — The  following  are  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  Government  grant  is  distributed  at  the  Cape, 
according  to  an  ofRciol  return : — 

Ministers.    Congregation. 


London  Missionary  Society    • 
Foreign         ditto        ditto 
Lutheran  Church 
Wesley  an  s    .... 
Scotch  Presbyterians     .         • 
Roman  Catholic    • 
Dutch  Church 
English  ditto 

17 

29 

1 

18 

6 

2 

33 

15 

121 

4,640 
3,935 

600 
3,680 
1,350 

700 
9,457 
3,009 

no  salary. 

no  salary. 

£  18     4     6 

300     0     0 

500     0     0 

300     0     0 

6,950     0     0 

3,025     0     0 

27,371 

£11,088     4     6 

The  Wesleyans  have  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  in  which 
they  complain  that  they  are  not  receiving  such  a  share  of  the  grant,  as 
they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  Romish  Church  at  the  Cape. — In  compliance  with  the  leqaest 
of  Dr.  Devereux,  vicar-apostolic  of  the  eastern  district  of  Cape  Colony, 
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the  cardinal  prefect  of  the  propaganda  has  issued  a  brief,  stating  that 
"  the  Holy  Father,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative  of  universal  pastor,  to 
whom  in  a  special  manner  belongs  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  has 
commanded  him  to  exhort  all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  and  all  the  faithful,  that  *'  acting  in  the  spirit  and  under  the 
influence  of  that  holy  Catholic  faith  which  they  prize  so  highly  and 
love  so  ardently,  they  would  assist  the  right  reverend  the  bishop 
of  Paneas — a  missionary  full  of  telf-devotedness,  and  of  zeal  for  the 
diffusion  of  religion,  t^ith  such  pious  alms  and  offerings  as  will  enable 
them  to  transplant  the  faith  of  Christ  into  those  distant  regions." 

France. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Doctrine 
of  Development. — ^The  Encyclic  of  Pius  IX.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Im* 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin ' ,  has  already  been  responded  to  by 
a  number  of  the  French  Bishops  in  their  mandemenis.  In  order  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  tone  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in 
France,  we  shall  transcribe  a  passage  or  two  from  an  article  contained 
in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  from  the  pen  of  the  Jesuit  Ravignan. 

''  Mary  is,  next  to  God,  the  most  august  and  the  most  touching 
object  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  Christians.  One  of  the  most  glorious 
privileges  of  that  faith,  that  to  which  the  heart  seems  disposed  to  give 
the  preference  over  every  other  privilege,  is,  albeit  certain  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Catholic  populations,  still  placed  in  a  kind  of  secondary  rank, 
not  sharing  the  infallible  dignity  of  the  revealed  and  defined  doctrines 
of  the  faith.  This  privilege  is  celebrated  and  believed  in  throughout 
the  whole  world ;  it  now  awaits  a  solemn  definition  ;  and  all  the  wishes 
of  the  pastors  and  the  flocks  call  for  that  definition.  The  divine  and 
sovereign  sanction  stamped  upon  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  Mary  by  the  hand  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  would  be  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  gravest  labours  of  sacred  science,  an  abun* 
dant  fountain  of  joy  opened  to  Christian  souls  in  these  days  of  sadness 
and  of  horror ;  an  additional  act  of  homage  rendered  to  heaven  by  the 
earth ;  a  further  tribute  of  praise  to  the  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  spotless  Virgin.  We  ask  for  it,  we  sue  for  it,  we  hope  for  it ;  and 
our  Fathers  in  the  faith,  the  bishops,  convey  the  eloquent  and  lively 
expression  of  their  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
exiled  Pontiff." 

After  this  burst  of  rhetoric  Father  Ravignan  proceeds  to  examine  the 
question,  whether  the  promulgation  of  a  new  article  of  the  faith  be 
admissible ;  a  question  which  be  answers  in  the  afilrmative,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  following  fundamental  principles  of  his  Church. 

"  The  Church  has  received  from  her  Divine  Founder  the  power  of 
defining  and  fixing  for  ever,  by  a  sovereign  and  infallible  sanction,  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith,  the  revealed  verities. 

*'  Of  this  authority  of  definition  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  bears  a  Catholic  heart  in  his  bosom. 

>  See  the  InteUigence  in  our  last  number,  pp.  238—241  of  the  present  volume. 
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"  But  it  is  no  less  indisputable  that  this  Divine  power  to  define  the 
fljth  is  subject,  from  its  very  institution  and  its  infidlible  nature,  to  no 
limits  either  of  time  or  doctrine. 

"  The  Christian  ages  have  broken  in  upon  the  world  like  a  perpetual 
day  without  night  and  without  cloud,  which  infallibility  will  llhilninate  to 
the  last.  No  intermission,  no  eclipse  is  perceivable  here ;  this  ann  of 
truth,  once  risen,  knows  of  no  decline  and  no  setting ;  it  shines  and 
rules  perpetually  over  the  world  in  all  the  brightness  of  its  strength. . . . 

"  Here  is  a  doctrine,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary :  withont 
a  doubt  it  is  universally  believed  in  the  Church.  It  has  not  yet  been 
de6ned  as  a  dogma  of  the  faith  ;  why  should  it  not  be  so  defined  now  I 
What  is  there  wanting  to  the  infallible  authority  for  its  definition  f  Is 
it  light,  or  power?  Certainly  not.  And  if  the  whole  body  of  pastors 
supplicate  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnly  to  proclaim  this  dogma, 
if  the  august  and  venerated  Pius  IX.,  deeming  the  wishes  of  the  Ciaho- 
lie  world  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  own  heart,  and  with  the  in- 
spirations of  divine  help  of  which  he  has  the  promise,  accomplbh 
this  great  act  of  his  reign,  which  so  many  pontiffs  before  him  have  de- 
sired and  prepared,  w4iat  faithful  Catholic  would  not  rejoice  with  the 
angels  in  heaven,  what  man  of  sense  even  could  object  to  this  majestic 
exercise  of  the  supreme  power  of  definition,  which  is  ever  abiding  and 
present  in  the  Church  till  the  consummation  of  all  the  ages  f 

"  The  Church  can  therefore,  if  she  sees  fit,  define  the  spotless  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  or  any  other  point  of  revealed  faith." 

In  reply  to  the  doubts  and  fears  of  "  timid  consciences  "  who  might 
think  this  a  dangerous  stretch  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
Father  Ravignan  appeals  not  only  to  his  own  arguments,  but  to  certain 
weighty  testimonies : — 

"  Far  weightier  authorities,  our  most  learned  Bishops,  among  others, 
their  lordships  the  Archbishops  of  Cambrai  and  Rheims,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Mans,  have  eloquently  determined  in  what  sense  a  develop- 
ment of  the  faith,  and  dogmas  newly  defined  are  possible  in  the 
Church,  without  any  addition  to,  or  alteration  of,  the  primitive  deposit  of 
revelation.  It  is  well,  also,  to  remember  what  the  illustrious  Doctor 
Newman  has  written,  at  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  touching  this 
power  of  expansion  and  development  of  the  faith.  What  appears  at 
first  sight  daring  in  this  theological  theory,  is,  when  properly  under- 
stood, nothing  more  than  a  most  simple  truth  which  every  body  mnst  of 
necessity  admit." 

Germany. — Separation  of  Church  and  State, — We  hare,  on  a  former 
occasion ',  drawn  attention  to  the  state  of  utter  confusion  to  which  the 
Protestant  Communions  of  Germany  have  been  reduced  by  the  recent 
political  events  in  that  country.  All  that  has  since  transpired  being  in 
fearful  keeping  with  the  picture  then  presented  to  our  readers,  w«  deem 
it  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details  of  a  kindred  nature  whidi 

i  EDgMk  Review,  vol.  x.  pp.  477**-484 
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hsre  nnee  then  accumulated  under  our  hands ',  but  shall  confine  our- 
seWes  to  the  one  great  practical  question  which  is  at  this  moment  under 
discussion  among  the  Protestants  6f  Prussia,  and  which,  in  its  further 
progress,  will  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  establishments, 
not  only  in  Prussia,  but  indirectly  throughout  Germany.  The  twelfth 
article  of  the  Constitution  granted  by  the  King  in  December  of  last 
year,  having  made  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  order  of  things,  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  her  new  position.  Accordingly,  the  Minister  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  invited  the  consistories,  and  the  theological  facul- 
ties of  the  different  universities,  in  January  last,  to  report  on  the  steps 
most  advisable,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  taken  under  existing  circum* 
stances.  The  replies  to  this  invitation  are  both  numerous  and 
voluminous,  and  while  they  are  being  printed  in  extenso  for  official 
use,  copious  extracts  and  abstracts,  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
copies  of  them,  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  Mean* 
while,  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  inquiry  was 
not  lost  sight  of  by  the  rationalistic  and  democratic  party;  their 
▼eteran  leader,  Uhlich  of  Magdeburg,  who  has  been  reinstated  in 
his  parochial  cure  of  St.  Catherine's,  convened  a  meeting  in  that  city, 
on  the  1 8th  of  April  last,  at  which  the  best  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
General  Representative  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  debated ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  general  movement  on  the  principles 
agreed  upon  by  the  meeting.  As  the  proceedings  of  this  body  represent 
the  extreme  democratic  and  rationalistic  view  of  Church  matters,  and 
the  report  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Berlin,  on  the  contrary,  the  op- 
posite— conservative,  and  (in  the  German  sense  of  the  word)  orthodox 
side,  we  shall  place  the  two  in  juxta-position,  beginning  with  the  former, 
as  tending  to  explain  and  to  justify  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  meeting  at 
Magdeburg,  that  a  General  National  Representative  Assembly  of  Pro* 
testants  should  be  convened  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  con- 
vocation of  such  an  assembly  requiring,  as  an  Indispensable  preliminary, 
a  law  of  election,  that  subject  was  next  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  this  law  must  originate  with  the  people  themselves, 

'  We  must  make  an  exception  from  this  rale  in  favour  of  an  extract  from  one 
of  the  last  epistles  of  John  Ronge.  After  detailing  the  formation  of  several  new 
congregations,  among  them  one  of  female  German  Cathulics,  presided  over  by  a 
Jewess,  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  his  liturgic  reforms  : — 
<*  I  have  simplified  the  ritual,  or  rather  1  have  laid  aside  the  rags  and  crutches 
derived  from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  which  are  still  retained  in 
many  of  our  congregations,  so  as  to  make  the  externals  of  worship  tally  entirely 
with  the  theory.  In  baptism,  for  instance,  I  have  introduced  by  way  of  symbol 
a  nosegay,  which  is  handed  to  the  child  by  the  congregation.  With  a  view  to  give 
to  our  Church  a  more  national  character,  confirmation  is  combined  with  a  popular 
festival,  for  which  several  neighbouring  congregations  assemble  together,  and  at 
which  iht  nattonal  eolonn  are  pnblioly  delirmd  to  the  newl|y  oonfimed.*' 
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and  be  drawn  up  at  once,  without  giving  the  authorities  time  to  impose 
a  law  of  their  own  framing.  These  two  points  being  settled,  it  wa« 
further  determined,  that  electors  should  be  chosen,  one  from  every  con- 
gregation under  five  hundred  souls,  two  from  every  congregation  above 
five  hundred  and  below  one  thousand,  and  one  more  for  every  additional 
thousand ;  the  electors  of  each  district  or  town  to  meet  together,  and 
elect  between  them  one  clerical  and  two  lay  representatives  for  the 
General  Assembly,  which  is  to  act  as  a  constituent  assembly,  n^;o- 
tiating  the  terms  of  separation  from  the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  framing  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  next  question 
was  as  to  the  qualifications  which  should  confer  the  power  of  voting, 
and  render  the  party  eligible  as  a  Church  representative.  Here  various 
points  arose,  which  were  successively  disposed  of  as  follows: — ^The 
voters  and  the  parties  to  be  elected  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  qualifi- 
cations. These,  as  settled  by  the  meeting,  are — citizenship  and  full 
age  (twenty-four  years) ;  the  only  religious  test,  the  declaration  of  the  party 
himself  that  he  considers  himself  a  member  of  the  Evangelic  Church, 
in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  without  distinction  of  existing 
communions.  The  proposal  to  restrict  the  right  of  voting,  and  of  repre- 
senting the  Church,  to  communicants  was  unanimously  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  all  external  tests  were  objectionable.  The  question  whe- 
ther an  unblemished  moral  character  should  be  required,  was,  after  some 
discussion,  likewise  decided  in  the  negative,  on.  the  ground  that  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  moral  disqualification ;  that  an  immoral 
character,  whom  the  law  could  not  reach,  was,  in  reality,  no  better  than 
a  convicted  felon,  and  that,  as  the  Church  does  not  refuse  the  Sacrament 
to  penitent  criminals,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  draw  the  line  more  strictly 
in  the  matter  of  Church  representatives.  The  result  is  that,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  party  represented  at  this  meeting,  any  man  who  has 
the  right  of  Prussian  citizenship,  and  has  completed  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  be  his  creed  or  his  moral  character  what  it  may,  is  qualified  not 
only  to  give  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  but  to  be  himself 
elected  as  a  representative  of  the  '*  Church  of  the  future  "  in  her  con* 
sUtuent  assembly,  which  is  to  have  full  and  sovereign  authority  06 
deciding  all  questions,  both  of  faith  and  of  discipline. 

After  this  summary  of  the  views  of  the  democratic  party  of  the 
Church,  the  following  report  from  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin  will 
both  be  better  understood  and  read  with  greater  interest,  as  an  exposi« 
tion  of  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  Germany.  The  report  sets  out 
by  stating  that  many  of  the  questions  proposed  to  the  faculty  are  not 
discussed  in  it  as  they  related  to  the  mode  of  convening  a  oonstltnent 
assembly  of  the  Church ;  and  the  faculty  had  come  to  a  decidedly  nega« 
tive  conclusion  upon  the  preliminary  question,  whether  snch  an  aa* 
sembly  should  be  convened  at  all.  The  reasons  for  this  conclnaioiif 
which  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  report,  are  thna 
stated : — '*  Considering  the  spirit  which  is  abroad,  the  couTOcatioo  of  a 
general  assembly  would  raise  a  mighty  tempest,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
constituted  upon  a  democratic  basis.    If  it  veere  so  conttitatedy  the 
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Church  would  receive  from  it  the  most  vital  injury.  A  true  repr^sen* 
tation  of  the  Church  can  only  consist  of  such  memhers  as  are  power- 
fully imhned  with  her  spirit.  But  how  should  such  real  and  worthy 
representatives  he  obtained  by  the  election  of  a  constituency  consisting 
of  a  disorganized  multitude,  whose  relation  to  the  Church  is  of  a  purely 
external  character?  Our  Church  has  possession  of  rich  and  precious 
treasures.  She  has  as  yet  preserved  the  jewels  of  pure  doctrine  and  of 
ikith  in  God's  Word.  To  make  the  preservation  of  these  treasures 
dependent  on  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  an  assembly  constituted 
by  universal  suffrage,  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding.  The 
notion  of  securing  the  Church's  profession  of  faith  by  reserving  it,  as 
not  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  general  assembly,  would  soon  be 
exploded  by  tke  event.  The  general  synod  being  once  recognized  as 
the  true  representation  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  powers.  It  would  in  that  case  be  subject  to  no  limits, 
except  those  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things ;  and  if  it  chose 
to  overstep  those,  nothing  could  arrest  the  progress  of  destruction. 
Besides,  the  Church  is  not  called  upon  to  frame  a  constitution  for  her- 
self; she  already  has  a  constitution  ;  she  is  not  a  chaos,  but,  however 
great  may  be  her  defects,  a  living  organization.  This  oiganization 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  would  lose  all  their 
influence,  and  a  process  of  dissolution  would  ensue,  all  the  more 
pernicious,  since  it  may  with  certainty  be  predicted  that  the  new 
edifice  to  be  substituted,  in  an  age  far  more  expert  in  pulling 
down  than  in  building  up,  would  not  be  of  a  permanent  character. 
Our  Church  is  rent  by  parties,  whose  antagonistic  principles  are  not 
merely  such  as  have  at  all  times  been  held  in  the  Church,  and  are  in- 
separable from  her  very  existence,  but  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the 
substance  matter  of  faith.  We  cannot  but  express  our  earnest  desire 
that  these  antagonistic  principles  may  not  lead  to  external  schisms,  in 
the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  combined  with  theological  learning, 
inspired  by  faith,  grounded  and  exclusively  dependent  on  the  Word  of 
»6od,  may  yet  at  some  future  time  penetrate  the  masses  and  reunite  the 
discordant  elements.  But  the  first  condition  of  such  a  consummation 
is  that  no  general  assembly  be  convened  for  the  present,  and  until  a 
return  to  the  faith  shall  have  taken  place.  The  only  bond  which  has 
hitherto  kept  these  discordant  elements  together,  is  reverence  for  exist- 
ing institutions.  Let  these  be  once  shaken  to  their  foundation,  let  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  Church  will  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  wholly  impossible  for  the 
different  parties  to  agree  in  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice. 
Those  who  shall  find  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  ^  than  separate, 
and  attempt  to  form  Church  communions  of  their  owb.  Con-- 
sidering  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  individualism,  which  would 
in  that  event  exhibit  itself  in  its  worst  features,  the  principle 
of  separationy  onoe  brought  into  action,  would  not  rest  till  it  bad 
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prodaeed  an  universal  dissolution,  and  blown  the  Chuicfa  to  stoma.  Jh 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  would  ensue,  the  property  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  protected  from  the  grasp  of  avarice.  The  conse- 
quence of  separation  would  be  far  more  fatal  with  us  than  in  America, 
where  a  spirit  of  national  piety  counteracts  it,  and  averts  extrerne  mea- 
sures. We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  pronounce  decidedly  agunst  tba 
convocation  of  a  constituent  assembly,  which,  of  course,  implies  that  we 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing  organi* 
aation  of  the  Church.  We  are  fiur  from  regarding  this  existing  organin* 
tion  as  the  ideal  and  perfection  of  a  Church ;  still,  despite  of  its  many 
and  undeniable  defeeU,  we  see  in  it  a  bulwark  against  the  wild  waves 
of  revolution,  which  would  certainly  burst  forth  upon  the  Church  like* 
wise,  if  a  reconstruction  of  her  were  to  be  attempted  ;  a  bulwark  against 
the  agitation  of  men  who  have  been  estranged  from  the  spirit  of  tbt 
Church,  and  who  would  not  be  slow  to  eome  over  from  the  stage  of 
politics,  on  which  they  are  at  present  engaged,  to  that  of  religion,  if  the 
latter  presented  to  them  free  scope  and  a  prospect  of  sueeess ;  ths 
more  so,  as  they  are  no  doubt  aware  that  they  can  never  hope  fully  to 
attain  even  their  political  aims,  without  destroying  the  Church,  which 
never  can  lose  sight  of  her  political  maxim*  '*  Let  every  soul  be  subjcel 
to  the  higher  powers." 

The  remainder  of  this  interesting  document  is  occupied  with  the  eon« 
sideration  of  those  modifications  of  the  existing  organisation  of  the 
Church,  which  are  rendered  imperative  by  recent  events^  and  by  the 
present  juncture  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among  the  questions  discuaaed 
in  this  part  of  the  report,  is  that  of  the  royal  supremacy,  or,  aa  it  is 
Called  in  Germany,  the  lay-episcopate  of  the  temporal  power.  Ths 
ikculty  itself  was  divided  upon  it.  Doctors  Neander,  Twesten,  and 
Nitzsch,  maintained  that  the  royal  supremacy  rests  entirely  upon  ths 
hypothesis  of  the  state  being  a  Christian  and  an  Evangelic  state»  and 
that  the  state  having  ceased  to  have  any  religion,  or  at  least  to  profess 
any  distinctive  creed)  the  supremacy  became,  ipso  faeiOf  extinct ;  the 
more  so  as  after  the  democratic  changes  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  country,  the  supremacy  could  not  even  be  defended  on  the  lower  ^ 
ground  of  the  Prince  being  personally  the  protector  and  bsnsfiitetor  of 
the  Church.  A  contrary  opinion,  which  considers  loyalty  towards  ths 
person  of  the  Sovereign  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  religion,  with 
which  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  interfere,  was  upheld  by  Dr* 
Hengstenberg,  and  Dr.  Strauss. 

The  report  recommends  the  constitution  of  some  form  of  loesl  sod 
eongregaUonal  Church-government  under  the  existing  consistories  | 
and  on  the  question  of  qualification  the  principle  was  laid  down  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  no  one  can  be  admissible  to  an  offies  in  ths 
Church,  who  is  not  independent  in  his  position^  and  of  vnblsmishsd 
moral  character,  and  is  moreover  an  attendMt  at  Churohi  a  eosi^ 
municant,  and  a  professor  of  the  Church's  faith.  It  was  Aarthsr  lbs 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  faculty,  that  ths  same  qualiicatioos  onght  to 
bs  fsquirsd  for  ths  right  of  voting ;  but  it  was  thought  by  ssois  Ihsl  iH 


tlie  e«M  of  the  electors  it  would  be  impractieable  itrictly  to  enforce  t}iein 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church. 

Italy — Oaeia.— The  Pope* $  AUoeutum.— On  the  20th  of  April  Ust, 
Pius  IX.  held  a  secret  consistory  at  Gkteta*  when  he  delivered  an 
Allocution  on  the  present  condition  of  the  papal  power.  This  document, 
the  extreme  length  of  which  precludes  us  from  giving  more  than 
extracts  from  its  contents,  commences  with  a  general  retrospect  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  down  to  the  time 
when  Pius  IX.,  by  refusing  to  proclaim  the  Republic  at  Rome,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  league,  incurred  the  resentment 
of  the  patriots,  and  was  forced  to  make  his  escape  from  Rome. 
After  condemning  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  having  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  and  expressing  his  conviction  that  by  &r  the  greatest 
part  both  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Ponr 
tifical  States  remain  constantly  attached  to  him  and  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  Pius  IX.  records  his  solemn  protest  against  the  proposed  separatioi| 
of  the  civil  sovereignty  of  Rome  from  his  spiritual  authority : — 

'*  And  in  the  midst  of  these  our  most  ardent  desires  we  cannot  but 
specially  admonish  and  reprove  those  who  applaud  that  decree  whereby 
the  Roman  Pontiff  has  been  deprived  of  all  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  civil  sovereignty,  and  maintain  it  to  be  conducive  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  liberty  and  hi^piness  of  the  Church  herself.  But  here  we  openly 
and  publicly  declare  that  we  say  not  these  things  from  any  lust  of 
power,  or  any  love  of  temporal  sovereignty,  seeing  that  our  temper  and 
disposition  is  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  domination.  Never<p 
theless,  the  duty  of  our  office  requires,  that  in  maintaining  the  civil 
sovereignty  of  the  Apostolic  See,  we  should  defend  with  all  our  might 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  same  Siee,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  Church.  Assuredly  those  who,  approving  the 
aforesaid  decree,  entertain  such  false  and  absurd  notions,  must  be,  or 
at  least  pretend  to  be,  ignorant  that  it  was  by  the  express  counsel  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  at  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  into 
several  kingdoms  and  various  states,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  whom  was 
committed  by  Christ  the  Lord  the  government  and  care  of  the  whole 
Church,  obtained  a  civil  sovereignty  ;  no  doubt  for  this  cause,  that  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  preservation  of  her  unity,  he 
might  possess  that  full  freedom  which  is  required  for  the  discharge  of 
the  office  of  the  Supreme  Apostolic  Ministry.  For  it  must  be  evident 
to  all,  that  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  faithful, 
oould  never  accord  to  him  an  entire  confidence  and  obedience,  if  they 
saw  him  subject  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or  government,  and  de* 
barred  from  his  liberty.  The  faithful  populations  and  governments  would 
never  cease  strongly  to  suspect  and  to  fear  lest  the  Pontiff  should  con- 
form his  acts  to  the  will  of  the  prince  or  government  in  whose  State 
he  might  be  sojourning,  and  therefore  would  not  hesitate  on  this  pre- 
text|  often  to  oppoic  themselves  to  those  acts.    And,  indeedt  let  tiM 
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very  enemies  of  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Apostolic  See,  who  now 
rule  at  Rome — let  them  say  with  what  confidence  and  obedience  they 
themselves  would  receive  the  exhortations,  admonitions,  mandates,  and 
constitutions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  if  they  knew  him  to  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  some  prince  or  government,  especially  to  some  prince 
between  whom  and  the  Roman  State  any  protracted  wardEtfe  might  be 
carried  on  ?  " 

The  Allocution  next  enlarges  on  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
Rome  is  reduced,  complaining,  "  that  the  city  of  Rome,  the  principal 
See  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  at  present,  alas  I  become  a  forest  full 
of  roaring  wild  beasU,  since  it  is  filled  with  men  of  all  nations,  who 
being  either  apostates  or  heretics,  or  teachers  of  the  so-called  ComimimMmt 
or  Socialism^  and  animated  with  satanic  hatred  against  Catholic  truth, 
endeavour  both  by  writings  and  every  other  means,  to  inculcate  and 
disseminate  all  kinds  of  pestilent  errors,  and  to  pervert  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all,  in  order  that  in  the  very  city  itself,  if  that  were  even 
possible,  the  sanctity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  unchangeable 
rule  of  faith  may  be  depraved  V* 

Lastly,  after  explaining  the  motives  which  induced  the  Pope  to 
accept  the  proffered  aid  of  foreign  Powers,  for  the  vindication  of 
the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Allocution  thus  concludct  >— 

**  Meanwhile,  Venerable  Brethren,  let  ut  not  fiiil,  day  and  nigfatt 
with  constant  and  devout  prayer,  to  make  our  suit  to  God,  who  it  rich 
in  mercy,  beseeching  Him,  for  the  merits  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  to 
deliver  His  Holy  Church,  with  His  Almighty  arm,  firom  the  violent 
storms  by  which  she  is  bruised  ;  and  by  the  illumination  of  Hia  Divine 
grace,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  all  that  are  in  error,  and  in  the  multi* 
tude  of  His  mercy  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  rebellious,  to  the 
end  that,  all  errors  being  driven  away,  and  all  adversities  removed^  all 
men  may  in  all  places  behold  and  acknowledge  the  light  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  agree  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  never  cease  to  implore  Him^  who  maketh 
peace  on  high,  and  who  is  our  peace,  that,  utterly  putting  a  stop  to  all 
the  evils  wherewith  the  Christian  commonwealth  is  afflicted^  He  may 
every  where  establish  the  peace  and  tranquillity  so  ardently  longed  fon 
And  in  order  that  God  may  the  more  readily  grant  our  prayers,  let  ns 
have  recourse  to  our  intercessors  with  Him,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Most 
Holy  and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  who,  being  the  Mother  of  God»  and 
our  Mother,  and  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  finds  what  She  seeks,  and  can- 
not be  disappointed.  Let  us  also  implore  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his  fellow-Apostle  Paol,  and  of 
all  the  Saints  in  heaven,  who,  being  already  made  the  friends  of  Godt 
reign  with  Him  in  heaven,  that  the  most  merciful  Lord,  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  their  merits  and  prayers,  may  deliver  the  faithful  from  the 
terrors  of  His  wrath,  and  may  evermore  protect  them,  and  make  them 
joyful  with  the  abundance  of  His  Divine  Mercy." 

Administration  of  Religious  Affairs  at  Rome, — Faihgr  FefUmra* — In 
the  absence  of  the  Pope,  the  Triumvirs  have  taken  upon  themsdvcst 
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besides  the  civil  Government  of  the  Republic,  the  adininistretionof 
religious  affairs*  They  publish  decrees  regulating  the  manner  of  eel** 
brating  the  different  festivals ;  more  particularly  they  have  done  so  at 
Easter  and  at  Corpus  Christi*  The  canons  of  St.  Peter  having  refused, 
on  the  former  of  these  two  festivals,  to  comply  with  their  orders,  sub« 
jected  themselves  to  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  On  that  oceasidn 
mass  was  said  by  a  priest  named  Spola,  at  the  reserved  altar  of  SU 
Peter's,  at  which  none  but  the  Pope  himself  ever  officiates.  The 
scandal  of  this  proceeding,  which  "good  Catholics"  regard  as  a  regular 
act  of  sacrilege,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  celebrated 
Father  Ventura  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  as  did  another  priestf 
Father  GavazzL  The -following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  learned 
Theatine  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  light  in  which  the  present 
position  of  the  Pope  is  viewed  by  him : — 

"  As  for  the  Pope,  it  is  true  that  at  one  time  I  proposed  as  a  meant 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  to  place  the  Pope  at  the  head  of  the  Republicy 
us  its  President  pro  tempore.  But  a  prudent  and  upright  statesman 
must  know  how  to  sacrifice  his  opinion,  when  he  finds  it  opposed  to  the 
public  wish  of  the  people.  Now,  in  the  Roman  States  the  free  vote  of 
the  people  has  categorically  pronounced  an  absolute  separation  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power ;  could  I  then  be  foolish  enough  to 
dream  of  carrying  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  this  vote?  Some 
months  ago  the  thing  was  possible ;  it  is  so  no  longer,  and  must  no 
more  be  thought  of.  Even  those  who  ought  to  have  wished  it,  did  not 
vnsh  it ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Henceforward  the  Clergy  must 
renounce  all — even  the  most  indirect  share  in  the  temporal  government 
of  the  State.  Their  whole  occupation  must  henceforward  be  to  preach 
to  a  free  people,  by  word  and  example,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  arrest  all  erroneous  tendencies,  and  to  prevent  this  great 
movement  which  shakes  and  overturns  every  thing,  and  which  no  human 
power  can  stop,  from  becoming  Protestant  or  Foliairianf  instead  of 
being,  as  it  still  is.  Christian.'' 

Jerusalem. — Consecration  of  Christ  Church, — The  following  account 
of  the  Consecration  of  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  given  by  the 
John  Bull : — "  On  Sunday,  January  21,  being  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  entry  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  into  the  Holy  City,  the  English 
Church  erected  at  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Christ 
Church.  The  two  British  Consuls,  for  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  and 
for  Jaffa,  and  the  Prussian  Consul  for  Jerusalem,  were  present.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop,  from  Isaiah  Ivi.  7  :  '  Mine  house 
shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.'  After  the  first  two 
of  the  usual  Consecration  Collects,  the  Bishop  read,  instead  of  the 
last,  one  composed  specially  for  the  occasion  ;  as  follows : — 

**  *  Blessed  be  Thy  Name,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  it  hath  pleased 
Thee  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  Thy  people  all  over  the  world  to  favour 
Zion,  and  to  erect  this  house  for  Thy  worship  and  service.  Bless  them, 
O  Lord)  for  their  regard  to  Thy  honour,  and  to  the  good  of  souIa« 
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BleM  diem  for  their  Iqtb  to  Zion,  and  for  their  compaaaionate  care  for 
the  loat  f heep  of  Uie  boote  of  laraeL  Bieaa  all  Thy  senranta  by  whoee 
oommon  eare  this  tabernacle  haa  been  reared  among  the  mine  of  Jem- 
^em ;  prosper  their  work,  and  give  f Qccefs  to  their  endeavour  to  lead 
ihe  sons  and  daogfaten  of  Abraham  to  their  Redeemer.  Bloaa  all  those 
that  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  grant,  O  Lord,  that  all  those, 
for  whose  good  this  pious  work  is  intended,  may  show  forth  their 
thankfulness  by  making  a  right  use  thereof,  to  the  glory  of  Thy  bleesed 
Name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.' 

*'  The  Syrian  Bishop,  with  some  Priests  and  Deacona,  attended 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  solemnity.  The  former  expreaaed  hiouelf 
deeply  interested  by  the  service.  There  were  also  some  Anneniao 
Priests  present;  but  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  who  had  in  a  manner 
accepted  the  Bishop's  invitation,  did  not  come,  being indispoaed.  Some 
of  the  Greek  United  [Roman]  Catholic  Priests  were  also  preaent,  but 
pone  of  their  dignitaries. 

**  The  following  are  the  prayers  uaed  at  the  English  Church  at  Jeru- 
aalem,  for  the  King  of  Prussia  and  for  the  Sultan : — 

'*  For  the  King  of  Prusna  and  ike  Royal  Family.-^'  O  Lord  Ood 
Almighty,  who  hast  graciously  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Hia  Majesty 
Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia,  Thy  servant,  to  fovour  Thy  Churdk, 
and  protect  Thy  people  in  this  land,  vouchsafe,  we  beaeedi  Thee,  to 
replenish  him  with  the  Grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  always 
incline  to  Thy  will,  and  walk  in  Thy  way.  Endue  him  plenteovaly 
with  Thy  heavenly  gifts,  grant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live^ 
protect  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  favour  him  with  wiae  and 
righteous  councillors,  that  he  may  reign  in  righteousness,  in  Thy  fear 
and  love,  ever  confiding  in  Thy  name ;  and  that,  finally,  after  thia  lifii^ 
he  may  obtain  a  crown  of  eternal  glory*  Bless  her  Majesty  the  Qaeen, 
and  all  the  Royal  Family,  with  health,  peace,  and  godlineaa :  and  lead 
them  by  Thy  Spirit  to  Thine  everlasting  kingdom,  throng  Jeans 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.* 

"  For  the  Sultan. — '  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  rulest  oyer  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  nations,  in  whose  hand  is  power  and  might,  give  Thy 
grace  and  Thy  blessing  to  His  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  thia  emi»rey  mder 
whose  sceptre  we  are  graciously  permitted  to  serve  and  worahip  Thee 
in  peace  and  quietness :  grant  him  long  to  live  in  happineaa,  and  to 
govern  the  nations  subject  to  his  rule  with  benignity,  wiadom,  and 
righteousness.  Lead  him  into  the  way  of  peace,  that  we  and  aU  Tby 
people  in  his  vast  empire,  may  continue  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaeeldl 
life  in  all  godliness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.'  '* 

New  Zealand. — Foundation  of  a  Church  HoefnUU, — The  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  has  attached  a  Hospital  to  the  other  foondationa  of 
St.  John's  College.     The  following  are  the 

"  Rules  for  the  Brethren  and  Sisten  of  the  Hotfital  of  Si.  Jokm* 
"  1.  The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  provide  for  t)i«  nl%hHM 
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instrnction,  medical  care,  and  general  superintendence  of  the  Patients 
in  the  Hospital,  without  the  expenses  usually  incurred  in  the  salaries  of 
chaplains,  surgeons,  nurses,  and  otlier  attendants. 

"  2.  The  general  principles  upon  which  this  Community  is  founded 
are  contained  in  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  or  may  he  deducsed 
from  them : — 

"  Matt.  XXV.  40.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Mb. 

"  Matt.  xxii.  39.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

**  Luke  X.  37.  Oo,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

"John  xiii.  14.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Mastbe,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 

"  Matt.  V.  46.  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ya  ? 
do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

"  Gal.  V.  6.  Faith  which  worketh  by  love. 

"  James  ii.  17*  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone* 

**  1  John  ill.  18.  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  ia. 
deed  and  in  truth. 

"  Luke  xvii.  10.  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which 
are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have  done 
that  which  was  our  duty  to  do. 

"3.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  are  a 
Community  who  desire  to  be  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  to  carry  the 
above  Scriptural  principles  into  efiect :  and  who  pledge  themselves  to 
minister,  so  far  as  their  health  will  allow  them,  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
sick  of  all  classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  reservation  of  servicei 
in  the  hope  of  excluding  all  hireling  assistance  from  a  work  which 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  entirely  a  labour  of  love. 

"4.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  St.  John  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  payment  for  any  services  performed  in  the  Hospital,  but  will  be 
entitled  to  expect  for  themselves  and  their  families,  in  cases  of  sickness, 
the  active  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  other  members  of  the  Community, 
and  the  free  use  of  such  medical  advice,  and  other  comforts,  as  the 
College  can  supply. 

"5.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Community  must  be  pre^ 
sented  to  the  Bishop,  and  in  his  presence  pledge  themselves  to  follow 
out  (so  far  as  their  health  and  strength  will  allow  them)  the  course  of 
duties  which  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

"  6.  The  duties  of  the  Community  are  arranged  according  to  day  and 
night  courses,  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constant  presence  of 
one  superintendent  of  each  sex,  to  administer  food  and  medicine  at  the 
hours  appointed  by  the  House  Surgeon. 

'^  7b  Those  members  who  reside  at  a  distance  fhnn  the  College  will 
be  exempt  from  the  duty  of  personal  attendance ;  and  will  be  considered 
to  discharge  their  duties  sufficiently  by  regular  contributions  of  meat^ 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  other  ntoeasariee  ;  or  by  Msistanee  in: 
needUiwenrk,  iv«shiag,  and  the  like. 
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"  8.  A  tithe  of  the  thare  of  produce  aod  increase  aceroing  to  the 
College  will  be  regularly  set  apart  for  the  mainteoance  of  the  Hospital ; 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  weekly 
Offertory  at  the  College  Chapelries  ;  but*  as  diese  sources  of  supply 
may  not  be  sufficient,  the  contributions  of  all  friends  and  neighlxiun 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  ;  and  especially,  the  stated  supplies  of 
those  who  have  been  enrolled  as  Brethren  of  St.  John. 

**  9.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  all  patienU,  of  whatever  race, 
station,  or  religious  persuasion,  shall  receive  the  same  kind  and  brotherly 
treatment,  without  distinction  of  persons. 

"  10.  The  usual  regulations  will  be  enforced  against  the  admission  of 
patients  afflicted  with  contagious  or  infectious  disorders ;  the  present 
Hospital  not  being  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  admit  of  separate  classi- 
fication." 

The  Romish  Propaganda. — The  TabUi^  in  announcing  the  arrival  in 
London  of  Dr.  Pompallier,  the  Romish  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  from 
Ireland,  whence  he  took  with  him  several  priests,  who  are  to  acoompanj 
him  on  his  return  to  the  colony,  contains  the  following  statement : — 

"  He  intends,'*  says  the  Popish  print, "  to  return  to  his  diocese  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  attended  by  at  least  twenty  Buropean  priests, 
should  he  be  able  to  procure  funds  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  passage.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  made 
him  a  considerable  grant,  and  some  private  individuals  have  also  con- 
tributed towards  the  expenses  of  his  mission,  which,  notwithstanding, 
are  heavier  than  he  can  at  present  discbarge.  His  Lordship  has  bap- 
tised with  his  own  hands  more  than  10,000  persons  in  his  extensive 
diocese." 

Syria. — Ancient  Christian  Church  in  the  territory  of  Moab.^^k 
party  of  Americans,  who  have  recently  explored  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  have  discovered  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Christian 
community  at  Kerak,  the  Kiijath-Moab  of  the  Bible.  A  depatation 
from  this  body  came  to  salute  the  travellers,  who  give  the  fbllowing 
account  of  their  communication  with  them :— * 

"  The  joy  of  this  people  at  meeting  us  was  unbounded*  They 
caressed  us,  brought  us  water  and  leban,  (sour  milk,) — all  they  had, — 
and  some  of  them  spent  nearly  a  whole  night  hunting  a  inld  boar, 
wherewith  to  regale  us.  When  told  that  our  forms  of  worship  in 
America  were  different  from  theirs,  they  replied,  'What  matters  it! 
Christ  died  for  all.  Do  you  not  believe  in  Him  ? '  When  told  that  we 
did,  they  said,  '  Then  what  are  forms  before  God  ?  He  looks  to  the 
heart.  We  are  brothers !  *  And  brothers  they  continued  to  call  us  to 
the  last. 

"  We  could  not  trace  their  origin,  but  concluded  that  they  are  eitiher 
the  descendants  of  one  of  the  last  tribes  converted  to  Chiistiaaitj,  who 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  escaped  the  Mahomedan  alternative 
of '  the  Koran  or  the  sword,'  or  of  the  crusaders  under  the  'Ghristian 
Lord  of  Kerak.'    They  number  about  150  fiuniliesi  md  lire  in  the 
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town— -the  only  one  now  left  in  the  once  populous  country  of  Moab* 
Within  the  walls  are  also  the  huts  of  100  Moslem  families,  and  outside 
are  the  black  tents  of  the  fierce  tribe  Kera  Keyeh,  numbering  750 
fighting  men. 

"  These  poor  Christians  are  much  tyrannized  over  by  their  Moslem 
neighbours.  Their  only  place  of  retreat,  when  threatened  with  violence, 
is  their  little  cell  of  a  church,  which  can  scarcely  hold  twenty  families* 
Their  account,  which  in  its  narration  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  seems 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  centre  of  their  little  church 
there  is  a  well,  which  supplies  them  with  water  until  their  provisions 
are  exhausted,  or  the  restless  nature  of  their  persecutors  takes  them 
elsewhere.  The  object  of  all  their  hopes  is  to  build  a  church  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  all  their  wives  and  children ;  for,  with  all  their  intole- 
rance, the  Moslems  respect  the  house  of  Him  whom  they  call,  '  Issa,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Christians.' 

"  The  foundation,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a  church,  have  been  built, 
but  the  work  has  been  discontinued  from  the  want  of  means — the 
sirocco  and  the  locusts  having  swept  their  harvests  for  several  years. 
They  gave  me  an  appeal  to  their  Christian  brethren  in  America,  which 
I  prefer  sending  forth  in  its  own  simple  and  touching  brevity.  I  will 
only  add  that  little  should  be  given,  and  that  discreetly,  at  different 
times,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Moslems.  The  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  at  New  York  will  doubtless  receive  what  may  be 
given,  and  forward  it  either  to  their  brethren  in  Beirut,  or  to  the  Angli- 
can Bishop  at  Jerusalem,  for  distribution. 

'' '  By  God's  favour ;  may  it,  God  willing,  reach  America,  and  be 
presented  to  our  Christian  brothers,  whose  happiness  may  the  Almighty 
God  preserve :  Amen.     8642. 

"  *  We  are  in  Kerak  a  few  very  poor  Christians,  and  are  building  a 
church.  We  beg  your  excellency  to  help  us  in  this  undertaking,  for 
we  are  very  weak.  The  land  has  been  unproductive,  and  visited  by 
the  locusts  for  the  last  seven  years.  The  church  is  delayed  in  not 
being  accomplished  for  want  of  funds ;  for  we  are  few  Christians  sur- 
rounded by  Moslems.  This  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  write  to  you. 
Christian  brothers  in  America,  we  need  say  no  more. 

"  '  Abd'allahen  Nahas.  (Sheikh.) 
"  '  Yacob  en  Nahas.'  " 

Turkey. — The  American  Mission  at  Coyif/anttiiopfe.-— Several  of  the 
American  Bishops  have  issued  Pastorals,  calling  upon  their  flocks  to 
support  the  American  Episcopal  Mission  at  Constantinople,  which 
appears  to  be  in  an  embarrassed  condition,  for  want  of  funds.  In  the 
Pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

"  To  allow  this  Mission  to  sink  under  its  present  embarrassments, 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  the  Oriental  Christians  one  of  their  chief 
safeguards  against  the  arts  and  seductions  of  papal  emissaries,  and  to 
leave  th^m  without  any  specimen  of  Protestantism,  but  one  which, 
having  repudiated  the  Apostolic  discipline,  adheres  with  no  tenacity  icy 
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the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  whose  history  in  this  oonntry  giires  gronod  for 
the  fear  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  diriaion  and  anor, 
rather  than  to  the  restoration  of  primitiTe  unity  and  tmlh. 

*<  There  is  no  time  for  delay  in  this  cause.  It  may  be  that,  before 
intelligence  of  any  special  effort  to  save  the  Misaion  can  reach  him, 
Bishop  Southgate,  compelled  by  necessities  and  sufferings  no  longer 
endurable,  may  be  on  his  return  home." 

It  appears  that  the  offerings  for  this  Mission  during  the  last  jrear  did 
not  amount  to  abo?e  half  the  sum  (4000  dollars)  originally  appropriated 
to  it.  Bishop  Southgate  intended  to  depart  for  America  in  the  month 
of  April. 

United  States.— -^nnua/  ConvaUion  of  Pefmiylpamia, — Bitkop 
H.  U.  Onderdonk. — At  the  Sixty-fifth  CouTention  of  the  dioeeae  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  May  last,  the  following  reaolutiona,  lelatiTt  te 
the  case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  were  adopted  :-— 

*'  Resolved, — That  the  removal  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  that  body  on  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onder- 
donk, D.D.,  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  individoala,  eleriesl 
and  lay,  composing  this  Convention ;  and  also,  it  is  believed,  to  many 
others,  as  well  in  the  Church  generally,  as  in  the  diooese  once  undtf 
his  jurisdiction. 

**  Resolved,  moreover, — That  while  snch  removal  would  cheer  the 
declining  years  of  a  venerable  and  distinguished  servant  of  the  Cburek, 
it  would  secure  to  his  many  admirable  productions  their  just  eatimatiott 
by  posterity,  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  charity  so  eloquently  por- 
trayed in  the  teaching,  and  so  consistently  exemplified  in  the  condnet, 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  who  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention,  while  he  accompanied 
them  with  the  following  remarks : — 

**  For  nearly  five  years  has  the  venerable  prelate  who  is  the  anbjeet 
of  these  resolutions,  meekly  and  silently  submitted  to  the  anthority  of 
the  Church.  The  uncomplaining  spirit  in  which  he  has  borne  hia  suf- 
ferings, and  his  exemplary  life  during  all  this  time,  are  well  known  to 
many  of  us ;  and  they  have  greatly  exalted  his  Christian  character  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  I  believe  the  resolutions 
before  us  speak  the  sentiments  of  this  whole  community,  and  the  dio- 
cese at  large ;  and  that  their  passage  by  this  body  will  convey  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  to  every  quarter  of  the  Church.  The  House  of 
Bishops  will  naturally  look  for  some  action  first  on  the  part  of  this  die* 
cese ;  and  such  an  expression  of  opinion  by  this  Convention  eannof 
but  have  great  weight  with  those  who  were  solemnly  chaiged  at  their 
consecration,  *  so  to  minister  discipline,  that  they  forget  not  mercy/ 

"  Another  reason  for  my  offering  these  resolutions  now  ia,  that  life  ii 
uncertain.  I  trust  that  our  late  Right  Rev.  Father  will  be  spared  fef 
many  years  of  further  usefulness  in  the  service  of  tha  Chorch  |  but  ba» 
fore  the  House  of  Bishops  shall  agahi  assemble,  it  may  ptaaiS  Odd  •• 
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take  him  to  Himself}  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  no  small  consolation 
to  tliose  wlio  now  sympathize  with  him  in  his  distress,  to  know  that 
they,  at  least,  did  what  they  could  that  his  grey  hairs  should  not  be 
brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  graye." 

During  the  delirery  of  these  remarks,  a  deep  and  solemn  silence  per«> 
vaded  the  whole  Convention ;  many  being  affected  to  tears.  The 
resolutions  were  immediately  seconded  by  several  members,  and  passed 
by  a  vivd  voce  vote ;  there  being  but  two  or  three  negative  voices.  Dr. 
Coleman  then  rose,  and  after  humbly  thanking  God  for  the  remarkable 
unanimity  displayed,  renewed  the  offer  which  he  had  before  made-^to 
reconsider  the  question,  if  it  was  desired,  that  the  clergy  and  lay  depu- 
ties might  vote  as  two  distinct  orders ;  but  the  loud  ayes  from  every 
part  of  the  House  rendered  such  a  course  unnecessary. 

Exclusion  of  Negro  Churches, — At  the  same  Convention  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania  a  petition  from  St.  Thomas  (African)  Church, 
praying  "  that  the  eighth  revised  regulation,  which  precludes  the  lay 
delegates  from  that  Church  from  taking  seats  in  this  Convention,  be 
rescinded,"  was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  majority  of 
99  to  50. 

/Annual  Convention  of  New  Jersey, '^^ A Uempted  Impeachment  of 
Bishop  Z)oaii«.— At  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  on  Thursday  the 
8 1st  of  May,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  on  the  ground  of  certain  "  seri- 
ous charges  impeaching  the  moral  character  of  the  Bishop,"  propagated 
by  "  public  rumour  as  well  as  newspaper  publications,"  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three  clergymen,  and  three  laymen,  to  *'make 
such  inquiries  as  shall  satisfy  them  of  the  innocency  of  the  accused, 
or  of  the  sufficiency  or  ground  for  presentment  and  trial."  After  an 
**  earnest  debate ''  the  Bishop,  who  retained  his  seat  as  President  of  the 
Convention,  rose,  and,  after  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  painful  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  placed,  put  the  resolution,  when  not  a  single 
voice,  not  even  that  of  the  proposer,  responded  by  an  aye ;  but,  '*  on  the 
contrary,"  an  unanimous  shout  of  noes  plainly  indicated  the  sense  of 
the  Convention.  From  what  fell  from  the  speakers  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  it  would  appear  that  the  charges  related  to  alleged  imprudence  in 
pecuniary  transactions  for  the  promotion  of  diocesan  objects. 

Annual  Convention  of  Virginia. — At  the  annual  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia, held  at  Charlottesville,  a  new  constitution  for  the  Theological 
Seminary  was  submitted  by  its  trustees  for  ratification,  and  adopted. 
The  number  of  students  is  25. — On  the  report  of  the  committee  ap* 
pointed  in  regard  to  the  Presidency  of  William  and  Mary  College,  it 
was  resolved  that  if  the  Bishop  and  assistant  Bishop,  after  further  con* 
ference  with  the  visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College,  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  interests  of  religion  and  literature  will  be  promoted  by 
Bishop  Johns'  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  the  Convention 
give  their  consent  to  such  acceptance,  his  continuance  in  the  same 
being  subject  to  the  future  advice  and  action  of  the  Convention. — A 
new  code  of  canons  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  canon 
respecting  offences  for  which  members  of  the  Church  may  be  re^lltd 
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from  the  communion,  which  was  rejected,  the  number  being,  clergy,  42 
aye8,JL2  noes;  laity,  19  ayes,  22  noes.  This  vote  was  subsequently 
reconsidered,  and  the  canon  laid  over  to  the  next  Convention. 

Annual  Convention  of  Massachusetts. — The  Convention  of  tbe  Epis- 
copal Church  for  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day the  16th  of  May.  The  Bishop*s  report  shows  the  diocese  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  number  of  confirmations  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  several  new  churches  have  been  consecrated,  and  new 
societies  formed.  A  resolution  respecting  the  increase  of  the  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  Bishop  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  was  announced  that  the  old  journals  of  the  diocese,  as  £ir 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  had  been  printed,  and  were 
ready  for  distribution. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese » — ^The  whole  number  of  clergymen  in  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania  is  stated  at  144;  parishes,  124.  Of  this 
number,  three  are  without  edifices,  three  others  are  building  in  connexion 
with  other  denominations,  three  have  unfinished  buildings,  and  six  are 
worshipping  in  edifices  not  yet  consecrated.  The  comer-stone  of  four 
churches  has  been  laid,  and  five  have  been  consecrated. 

Romish  Council  at  Baltimore, — A  National  S3mod  of  tbe  Romish 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Baltimore  on  Sunday,  tbe 
6th  of  May  last.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  two  archbishops 
and  twenty-four  bishops,  with  their  theologians  and  the  heads  of  the 
difierent  religious  orders.  Among  them  was  the  aged  Bishop  of 
Louisville,  who  is  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Romish  Missionaries  to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  topics  which  were  to  be  deliberated  upon  by  this  Council, 
is  the  evangelic  letter  of  the  pope,  proposing  the  declaration  of  tbe 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  a  new  article  of  the 
faith.  Another  subject  of  considerable  importance  is  the  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Metropolitical  See  of  St.  Louis.  Notwith- 
standing this  hierarchal  display,  however,  it  appears  that  popery  is 
rather  on  the  decrease  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic  AUmamack^ 
published  in  Baltimore,  represents  no  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses  of  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Charleston,  Mobile,  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Natches,  Pittsburgh, 
Little  Rock,  Milwaukee,  Albany,  Galveston,  and  Bufialo;  while  in  the 
diocese  of  Cleveland  there  has  been  an  actual  loss  of  5000  souls  from 
the  last  year's  computation  of  80,000.  The  total  decrease  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  is  stated  at  109,400  \ 
their  present  number  at  1,276,300. 
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Abbott  Mr.  Jacob,  unworthy  mode  of 
speaking  of  our  Saviour,  in  his  "  Cor- 
ner-stone/' 162. 

AlUe$i  Mr.,  his  "Journal  in  France/'  a 
panegyric  on  Romanism,  210. 

Alps,  the,  Mr.  Montgomery's  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  produced  by,  317* 

And€rdon,  "  The  Words  from  the  Cross," 
extracts  from  these  sermons,  209. 

Apoedlypte,  Dr.  Wordsworth's  new  edition 
of  the,  447. 

Apocalyptic  BeasUt  dissertation  on  the 
name  and  number  of  the,  by  David 
Thom,  Minister  of  Bold-street  Chapel, 
LiverpooF,  105. 

ArmenianSf  schism  of  the,  statement  of 
Bishop  Southgate,  250. 

Armstrong,  the  Rev.  J.,  his  proposed 
penitentiaries,  17. 

Athanasian  Creed,  the,  its  date,  140; 
Waterland  supposes  Hilary  of  Aries  its 
author,  141 ;  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  142,  143 ;  illustrated  by  passages 
from  St.  Augustine,  144 ;  and  the  defi- 
nitions of  Chalcedon,  145 ;  Le  Quien's 
arguments  examined,  140  ;  inconclu- 
sive, 147;  resemblance  to  the  Commoni- 
tory  of  Vincentius,  148;  the  date  as- 
signed by  Waterland  singular,  149 ;  its 
authorship,  150 ;  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  learned  treatise,  151  ;  this 
Creed  removed  from  the  American 
Prayer-Book,  152;  unworthy  mode  of 
writing  of  our  Saviour,  153;  plan  of 
the  Archdeacon's  work,  154  ;  early 
developments  of  doctrine,  165 ;  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Church,  1 166 ;  the  value  of  the  Catholic 
creeds,  157;  objections  and  heretical 
statements  forcibly  disposed  of,  158. 

Balmez,  Rev.  J.,  his  views  of  the  effects 
of  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  on  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  438 ;  admiration 
for  the  inquisition,  438;  maintains 
the  lawfulness  of  insurrections,  439. 

Banerji,  the  Rev.  Krishna,  his  account  of 
the  Kulin  Br&hmans,  415. 

Baptitm,  complete  without  Confirmation, 
426. 
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Bldkey,  Mr.,  his  *'  Temporal  Benefits  of 
Christianity  exemplified,"  457. 

Borneo,  account  of  the  mission  there,  483. 

Brouming,  Robert,  his  poems,  354  ;  his 
defective  views  on  **  Political  Murders," 
835  ;  criticisms  on  his  **  Sordello,"  356 ; 
want  of  historic  truth  in  "Strafford," 
357 ;  excess  of  reality  in  **  The  Return 
of  the  Druses,"  358 ;  consistency  of 
his  characters,  359;  extracts  from  his 
"Paracebus,"  360,  361;  continuation 
of  the  story,  362 ;  lines  on  human  trials, 
363;  descriptions  of  morning,  364; 
death  of  Paracelsus,  365  ;  criticism  on 
his  **  Pippa  passes,"  366 ;  lines  on  con- 
tentment, 367 ;  his  poem  of  "  King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,"  368 ;  criti- 
cism on  it,  369 ;  poem  of  **  Colombe's 
Birthday,"  **  Is  Love  or  Vanity  the 
best  ?"  370  :  extracts  from  It,  371  ; 
poem  of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon," 
372;  its  evil  moral  tendencies,  373; 
lines  on  a  brother's  love,  374  ;  criticism 
on  **  The  Return  of  the  Druses,"  375  ; 
tragedy  of  **  Luria,"  376 ;  extracts  from 
it,  377—379;  the  story  of"  The  Soul's 
Tragedy,"  380 ;  a  bitter  satire  on 
"  Byronisers,"  381 ;  "  Dramatic  Lyrics 
and  Romances,"  382 ;  lines  from 
<'  Pictor  Ignotus,"  383  ;  "  The  Lost 
Leader,"  384 ;  general  criticisms  on 
Browning's  poems,  385 ;  compared 
with  Tennyson  and  Miss  Barrett, 
386. 

Butler,  Rev.  W.  Archer,  his  letters  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Development,  255  ;  the 
state  of  Ireland,  266 ;  sufferings  of  the 
clergy,  267 ;  early  years  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Archer  Butler,  258 ;  conversion 
from  Romanism,  259  ;  his  poetical 
powers,  260;  his  style  of  oratory,  261 ; 
and  remarks  on  preaching,  262;  his 
Lectures  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Dublin,  263; 
his  indefatigable  labours  as  a  pastor, 
264 ;  his  exposition  of  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, 266 ;  his  sermons,  266 ;  one  on 
"  Self-delusion  as  to  our  state  before 
God,"  267  ;  on  Church  principles  and 
Christian  sympathy,  268. 
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Canadian  L(/e,  by  a  Presbyter,  468 ;  for 
the  lue  of  emigrants  of  the  higher 
classes,  459;  Life  in  the  Bush,  460; 
travelling  in  the  backwoods,  461. 

Carbonari,  the,  with  King  Leopold  H.  of 
Tuscany,  51. 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  his  views  of  King  Charles  L, 

357. 

CateehiMvtt  the  Church,  dissenting  objec- 
tions to,  303. 

Cathedral  Mutk,  a  few  words  on,  by  Dr. 
Wesley,  466 ;  two  choirs  necessary, 
468 ;  their  present  ineffectiveness,  469 ; 
church  music,  470 ;  historical  facts 
about  choirs,  471 ;  choir  property,  471 ; 
Dr.  Wesley's  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  cathedral  services,  472  ;  a  musical 
college  to  be  established,  478. 

Cavtndith,  Hon.  Richard,  his  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
actual  relations  between  Church  and 
SUte,  887 ;  this  the  great  question  of 
.he  present  day,  887;  historical  fiicts 
connected  with  it,  388 ;  its  present 
state,  389 ;  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
800 ;  and  many  divisions,  391 ;  fidrly 
described  in  Mr.  Cavendish's  letter,  392; 
quotes  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  on  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  a  bishop,  303  ; 
spiritual  qualifications  ought  to  be  pri- 
marily sought,  394 ;  present  mode  of 
appointment,  395  ;  its  effects,  396 ; 
evils  of  a  divided  episcopate  in  parlia- 
ment, 397 ;  of  state  nominations,  308 ; 
the  revival  of  Convocation  advocated, 
399  ;  from  the  religious  division  in 
parliament,  400;  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  remarks  on  this  subject,  401 ; 
objections  answered,  402 ;  Convocation 
claimed  as  a  right,  403. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Sermon  on  Ministers  en- 
grossed by  secular  business,  208. 

Charles  Edward  at  Versailles,  affiectiug 
anecdote  of,  197* 

Childhood,  Mr.  Montgomery's  lines  on, 
818. 

Christian  Life,  the,  by  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, 312. 

Chtnrs,  Church,  Dr.  Wesley's  opinion  of 
their  requisite  numbers,  468. 

Church  and  State,  Essay  on  the  Union  of, 
by  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  286  ;  political 
and  religious  objections  advanced 
against  it,  289. 

Church  Extension  and  Reform,  plan  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  52 ;  Mr.  Malet's  account 
of  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust,  53; 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  admirable  pamphlet, 
54;  remodelling  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  55;  value  of  ecclesiastical 


lands,  56 ;  and  funds,  67 ;  Commisiion 
for  Investigating  this  safcject,  68;  par- 
tial proceedings  in  Ireland,  69;  an- 
nexation of  canonriet  to  form  benefices, 
60 ;  number  of  additional  clergy  requi- 
site, 61 ;  periodical  retnma  to  be  made 
in  each  dioceae,  62;  patronage  of  the 
new  chnrchei,  68 ;  increate  of  the 
episcopate,  64,  66 ;  the  number  re- 
quired, 66 ;  their  incomes,  87 ;  those 
of  deaneries  to  be  so  appropriated,  68; 
objections  to  this  plan  anawered,  69 ; 
want  of  pastdrs,  70 ;  Churchmen  Bust 
petition  for  these  objects,  71  ;  the 
reform  of  discipline,  72 ;  Mr.  Wright** 
pamphlet  on  Ecclesiastical  Synods,  79L 

CM/tsolIra  ^  Europtf  Proteatantiam  and 
Catholicity  compared  in  their  elRects  oa, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Balmes — hia  admiratioB 
for  the  Inquisition,  4S8;  approval  of 
insurrections,  439. 

**  Clergy^Chureh,"  the  Bnnsen  sund  Ar- 
nold notion  of,  controverted  by  Dr.  Mill, 
479. 

Coleridgtf  his  opinion  on  the  Iota  of  the 
Convocation,  899. 

Colquhoun,  Mr.  J.  C,  hia  plan  of  Cbnrch 
eztenrion  and  reform,  C^ 

ComndtUe  rf  Council  an  Edmeaiims^  94; 
its  unconstitutional  character  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Stanley,  95 ;  and  the  Blsliop 
of  London,  96;  a  revooUlon  of  its  an- 
limited    powers  necessary,  97  ;   Lord 
Brougham's  eflbrts  for  a  general  non- 
religious  education,  98;  ▼anqttiahed,99 
regulations  for  the  diitribntioo  of  the 
grant  for  educational  purpoaea,  100 
report  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treaaary, 
101 ;  educational  eflbrts  of  die  Chareh 
102 ;  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  to  creates 
<*  Department  for  PaUie  InstmctioB,'* 
103;  and  plans  for  religions  lasCrac- 
tion,   104 ;    the  appointment    of  the 
Committee  of  Conncil,  106 ;  Inatttates 
the   normal   school,    lOi;    laapectors 
appointed,    107  ;    this    laHtadinarJaa 
scheme  exposed  by  tlie  Blahop  of  Loo- 
don,  108  ;   and  wiUidraim,   IM ;  or 
at  least  postponed,  110 ;  vlgoroaaly  op- 
posed in  both  Houses,  111 ;  address  to 
the  Crown,  and  reply,  1 18 ;  the  right 
of   inspection  claimed,  118;   veriiied 
by  the  clergy,  114;  amicaldy  anaaged, 
115 ;   suspicions  of  evaslona  by  the 
Council,  1 16 ;  Lord  John  RnaadPa  plan, 
1 17;  which  he  seeks  to  carry  out,  118; 
pernicious  influence  of  the  taachafs, 
119;   the  management  claaaas,  120; 
their  regulation  of  the  conatitatioa  of 
the  Committees,  121 ;  thdr 
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able  tenor,  182 ;  Iheir  insidious  intro- 
duction, 123 ;  remonstrance  of  the 
National  Society,  124 ;  some  modifica- 
tion specified  by  the  Council,  125 ;  Mr. 
Denison's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  126;  episcopal  supervi- 
sion, 127  ;  last  published  negotiations, 
128,  129;  aid  granted  to  Romish 
schools,  130;  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  Minute  of  1839,  131 ;  monstrous 
inconsistency  of  the  Council,  132 ; 
Lord  Lansdowne's  explanations,  133 ; 
new  Minute  made  to  include  Romanists, 
134  ;  further  evils  contemplated,  136  ; 
in  the  pay  of  Jesuit  teachers,  136; 
limitations  to  the  power  of  the  Council 
needed,  137  ;  and  provisions  against 
misappropriation  of  the  grants,  138; 
our  existence  as  a  Church  and  Nation 
depends  on  the  decision  of  these  great 
questions,  139. 

Communion  of  the  Anglican  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  abroad  con- 
sidered, 464. 

ConvocalioHt  its  revival  advocated,  399. 

Cope,  Rev.  W.  H.,  his  musical  attain- 
ments, 472. 

Cotirellf  Mr.  C.  H.y  hit  rationalistic  views, 
428. 

Cuiloden,  lines  on  anniversary  of— Charles 
Edward  at  Versailles,  197. 

Curzon,  the  Hon.  Robert,  his  visit  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  Levant,  432 1  hu- 
morous and  entertaining,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently reverent,  433 ;  search  for  manu- 
scripts in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  434. 

Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  missionary  St.  Boni&ce, 
420. 

Demoruaeal  pottettum^  ingenious  and 
learned  dissertation  on,  215.  * 

Development,  letters  on  the  doctrine  of,  by 
Rev.  W.  Archer  Butler,  255. 

Devonporl,  appeal  on  behalf  of  sciiools 
in,  8. 

Dickens,  the  religious  bearing  of  his  pub- 
lications, especially  in  the  *'  Haunted 
Man,"  206. 

Drenmakert,  Report  of  the  Association 
for  the  aid  of,  1 ;  this  class  surrounded 
by  temptations,  2;  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  preach  repentance  to  them, 
8;  men  and  their  victims  unequally 
judged  by  the  world,  4 ;  the  causes  of 
these  sins,  5 ;  principally  poverty,  6  ; 
common  amongst  the  orphans  reared  in 
workhouses,  7  {  and  the  families  of  sea- 
faring men,  8 ;  Mr.  Paget's  tale  of 
<<The  Pageant*'  foU  of  sad  facts,  9; 


causes  of  such  overwork,  10 ;  itt  tad 
results,  11 }  fearful  overcrowding  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  12 ;  emigration 
recommended  as  a  remedy,  13 ;  model- 
lodgings,  14 ;  penitentiaries  needed,  16; 
and  the  preaching  of  evangelical  re- 
pentance, 16;  the  Rev.  J.  Armstrong't 
publication  on  this  subject,  17. 
/>aniioiirt««.  General,  his  conduct  de- 
fended flrom  the  aspersions  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  83—86. 

EecUtioitieal  Synods,  need  of,  441. 
"Evangelical   Alliance,**  the   objections 
against  it,  291. 

Farimdon,  Rev.  Anthony,  notice  of,  443 ; 
his  sermons,  443,  444. 

Females,  Report  of  London  Society  for 
Protection  of  Young,  12. 

Florentine  History,  by  Capt.  Napier,  R.N., 
18 ;  his  objects  in  writing  it,  19 ;  a 
profitable  picture  of  human  life,  20; 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  20,  21 ;  some 
inaccuracies,  22;  origin  of  Florence, 
23 ;  struggles  between  the  popedom  and 
the  empire,  24;  internal  history  of 
Florence,  25 ;  romantic  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  26;  tale  exemplifying  this, 
27 ;  reflections  on  it,  28 ;  war  for  the 
sake  of  a  lap-dog,  29 ;  merits  of  the 
Florentines,  30 ;  progress  of  arts,  31 ; 
causes  contributing  to  this,  32 ;  enmity 
between  Florence  and  Pisa,  33 ;  siege 
of  Pisa,  34 ;  military  council  held,  85 ; 
death  of  Maso  degli  Albissi,  36 ;  and 
fall  of  Florence,  37  ;  exhortations  of 
Rinaldo,  38;  rise  of  the  Medici,  39; 
Cosimo  de  Ifedici,  43;  succeeded  by 
his  sons,  41 ;  end  of  the  Medici,  42 ; 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  42 ;  the  storming 
ofPrato,  43;  Clement  VII.,  44 :  Ales- 
sandro  and  Cosimo  de  Medici,  46  ; 
Leopold  the  First,  46 ;  his  wise  mea- 
sure, 47 ;  a  true  patriot  king,  48 ;  he 
and  Bishop  Ricd  reform  the  Tuscan 
Church,  49 ;  his  accession  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  50;  Leopold  II.  and  the 
Carbonari,  51. 

Flowers,    Mr.    Montgomery's    lines    on, 
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Free  Church  of  Scotland,  its  statistics,  294. 
Free    Kirk,  the,  admonished   O.  Hugh 

Scott,  Esq.,  221. 
French  Revolution    of  1789,  Lamartine's 

description  of  the,  808. 
Friends  and  Fortune,  by  Anna  H.  Dritry, 

charming  descripUon  of  an  Old  Vicar, 

225. 
Frippf  Mr.  C.  Bowles,  fearful  facta  c»Vi- 
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cerning  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Bowles,  12. 

Garrickt  his  reply  to  Dr.  Hill's  Lampoons, 

311. 

Girondins,  history  of  the,  by  M.  de  Laroar- 
tine,  74 ;  its  style  and  effects,  7^ ;  the 
fuel  of  a  new  revolution,  7^ ;  ^ot 
favourable  to  the  Girondins,  77  ;  their 
share  in  the  death  of  the  king,  7^; 
Madame  Roland,  79  t  her  husband  dis- 
missed from  the  administration,  80  ; 
her  wish  to  have  seen  the  queen  in  her 
humiliation,  81  ;  proscription  of  the 
Girondins,  82  ;  General  Dumouriez, 
83 ;  his  epitaph,  84 ;  defence  of  his 
conduct,  85 ;  compared  with  La  Fayette, 
86  ;  Robespierre,  87 ;  his  system  of 
terrorism,  88 ;  the  Guillotine,  89 ;  the 
faults  of  this  history,  90 ;  political  and 
religious,  91 ;  blasphemous  reasoning, 
92 ;  the  worship  of  reason,  93. 

Greek  poetry,  introduction  of,  in  Rome, 
276. 

Grey,  Earl,  his  circular  on  the  ofiScial 
titles  of  Romish  bishops,  467. 

Hail,  Robert,  anecdote  of,  299. 

Hare,  Archdeacon,  his  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  English  Review,  181 ; 
its  violent,  unchristian  tone,  182 ;  sub- 
stantiates previous  statements,  183; 
unjustifiable  publication  of  Sterling's 
Life,  184;  his  reasons  for  so  doing, 
185;  attempt  to  introduce  German 
Theological  writings,  186 ;  though  ac- 
knowledging it  undeniable,  187;  in- 
consistency of  his  sayings  and  doings, 
188;  this  school  seek  absolute  liberty 
of  thought,  189;  state  of  religion  in 
Germany,  190;  personalityof  Mr.  Hare, 
191 ;  his  previous  knowledge  of  Ster- 
ling's sceptical  views,  192,  193;  his 
unjustifiable  and  abusive  expressions 
and  quotations,  194. 

Heaven,  Lines  on  "  the  First  Soul  in  Hea- 
ven," 321. 

Herons,  anecdote  of,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox, 
454. 

Hogarth,  his  Print  of  "  The  General  Elec- 
tion," 311. 

Horace,  Rev.  II.  H.  Milroan's  edition  of, 
269;  some  wrong  readings,  and  want  of 
notes,  270;  engravings  and  decora- 
tions, 271;  the  life  of  Horace,  272; 
lines  on  his  childhood,  273 ;  the  son  of 
a  freedman,  274 ;  Mr.  Milman's  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
poetry  in  Rome,  275;  diflferent  kinds 
of  poetry,  276;  Horace's  appreciation 


and  description  of  Natnret  877;  his 
Satires,  Epistles,  and  Odes,  878;  his 
versification,  and  selection  of  phrases, 
279 ;  difficult  to  translate,  280 ;  many 
merits  of  his  writings,  281 ;  but  their 
evil  moral  tendency,  282;  his  better 
knowledge,  283;  compared  with  Ovid 
and  Juvenal,  284;  the  effects  of  bis 
writings,  285. 
HoepitaL  Rules  for  the  Brethren  and 
Sisters  of  the  Church  Hospiul  in  New 
Zealand,  600. 

Indian  Pandits,  Priests,  and  Miums, 
404 ;  Hindoo  Castes,  405 ;  learning  of 
the  Brahmans,  406;  to  he  met  by 
learning  in  our  Missionaries,  4ffl ; 
paradoxies  of  Hinduism,  408;  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  409;  on  Matter,  s^; 
on  Man's  free  will,  410 ;  apparent  as- 
sent of  Brahmans  to  Erangelical  doc- 
trines, 411;  theU-  compreheitsive  fiuth, 
412;  changes  in  Brabminical  tenets, 
413;  from  the  preaching  of  Buddbisas, 
Jainism,  and  Christianity,  414;  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  recommended,  415; 
at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbnry, 
416;  European  education  for  the  Na- 
tives useless,  417 ;  Oriental  edncatioD 
for  ourselves,  417 ;  more  hope  in  con- 
verting Brahman  bigots  tlum  AngliBed 
sceptics,  418;  examples  of  Sl  Paul, 
419;  and  of  all  early  Missionaries, 
420;  difficulties  in  learning  Sanscrit, 
421 ;  review  of  the  defect  of  onr  Mb- 
sions,  422 ;  and  their  cure,  42S. 

Ireland,  sufferings  of  the  der^  of,  257* 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin — extract  from  tlie  writings  of 
Father  Ravignan,  on  the,  491. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin — 
Encyclic  of  Pins  IX.,  on  the,  238. 

James,  Mr.  J.  Angell,  an  Independent, 
his  works,  307. 

Just^cation  and  Sanctyieatiost,  the  dec- 
trine  stated,  220. 

Kay,  Mr.  J.,  his  opinions  of  ibe  respective 
effects  of  Romanism  and  ProteaCantism 
on  the  masses  of  the  people,  386. 

Kirjath'Moah,  ancient  Christian  Commu- 
nity discovered  at,  502. 

Knox,  Mr.  A.  E.,  his  Ornithological  Ram- 
bles in  Sussex,  453;  visit  to  P^ham 
Heronry,  454 ;  snipe-shootIng  in  Ire- 
land, 455. 

Lady  Alice,  a  Novel— criticism  on,  464 : 
the  question  of  the  ooaimiiikatli^  of 
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Anglicans  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  abroad,  464;  "ultra- High 
Churchiain/'  all  external,  465. 

Lamartine,  his  description  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789;  SOB. 

Laterartt  the  Fourth  General  Council  of— 
Validity  of  its  Canons  demonstrated, 
463. 

Leopold  I.  of  Tuscany,  his  wise  measures, 
46. 

Leopold  II.,  of  Tuscany,  anecdote  of,  61. 

Liturgtes,  Nestorian,  Mr.  Neale's  views 
on,  456. 

LotieUness  of  the  depth  of  the  heart,  lines 
on,  321. 

Lord's  Prayer,  depths  of  spiritual  teach- 
ing of  the,  300. 

Macaulay*s  History  of  England,  remarks 
on,  480. 

Malet,  Rev.  W.  W.,  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of 
the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust,  52. 

Marriage  Billt  Mr.  Wortley's,  intentions 
of  the  measure,  159;  contrary  to  the 
Canons  of  1603,  160:  Table  of  Prohi- 
bited Degrees  compiled,  160,  161;  con- 
siders such  marriages  as  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  God,  162 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  Reformation,  163 ; 
Romish  views  on  this  measure,  164; 
its  effects  on  our  people,  166 ;  its  ad- 
vocates, 166;  amongst  the  clergy,  167; 
their  difiBcult  position,  168 ;  undesired 
by  the  Church  generally,  169;  its 
manifold  evils,  170;  what  future  re- 
strictions to  be  expected?  171;  Mr. 
Bennett's  proof  of  Scripture  doctrine, 
172;  binding  on  Christians,  173;  all 
these  Prohibited  Degrees  are  included 
in  Leviticus  xviii.,  174,  176 ;  even 
that  of  deceased  wife's  sister,  176 ;  the 
decision  of  the  Church  of  England  jus- 
tified, 177;  objections  of  Dissenters, 
178 ;  refuted,  179 ;  appeal  to  members 
of  the  Church,  180. 

Maetf  Mr.  Pagani's  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the,  contrasted  with  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  200. 

Melbourne,  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of, 
giving  an  account  of  his  Diocese, 
231. 

MW,  Dr.,  his  Sermons,  478 ;  remarks  on 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  478;  on  the 
Bunsen  and  Arnold  views  of  the  *'  Cler- 
gy-Church," 479. 

Milman*t,  Rev.  H.  H.,  his  edition  of 
Horace,  269;  account  of  the  progress 
of  poetic  composition  at  Rome,  275. 

Ministers  of  religion  engrossed  by  secular 


business,  fiimiliarly  expressed  Sennon 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  203. 

Missions,  remarks  on  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  404. 

Montgomery,  the  Rev.  Robert,  his  poem 
of*  the  Christian  Life,"  312;  criUdsms 
on,  313;  its  occasional  obscurity,  314; 
and  minor  blemishes,  315;  suited  to 
every  thoughtful  Christian  mind,  315 ; 
description  of  the  Alps,  316;  Lines  on 
Flowers,  318;  on  Childhood,  ib,; 
on  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  the 
Divine  life,  319 ;  on  peace  and  purity 
of  the  soul,  320;  on  its  loneliness, 
ib,i  on  '<the  first  Soul  in  Heaven," 
321;  good  wishes  for  the  support  of 
the  poem,  322. 

Napier,  Capt.  H.  £.,  his  Florentine  His- 
tory, 18;  good  objects  in  writing  it, 
19;  its  style,  20. 

Newman,  Mr.,  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Development  answered  by  Rev.  W. 
Archer  Butler,  255. 

New  Zealand,  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of, 
1847 — Sy nodical  meetings,  Canons, 
Discipline,  the  Sacraments,  &c., 
24a 

Nitzsch,  Dr.,  his  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, 436 ;  heavy,  obscure  style,  437 ; 
his  *<  Biblical  realism,"  437. 

Noel,  Mr.  Baptist,  his  Essay  on  the  Union 
of  Church  and  State,  286 ;  his  Radical- 
ism, 287 ;  his  **  Union  considered  from 
History,"  288;  he  holds  up  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  289 ;  he  asserts  that 
the  Union  is  condemned  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  290;  his  scheme  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  291 ;  advances  poli- 
tical objections  against  the  Union,  292; 
eflfects  of  his  theory,  293  ;  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  his  naodel,294;  his 
notions  of  patronage,  296;  of  respon- 
sibility and  promotion,  296;  his  objec- 
tions to  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
297 ;  the  same  objections  would  apply 
to  the  Bible,  298 ;  an  answer  to  them, 
299;  Baptismal  Service  compared  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  300;  Mr.  B.  Noel's 
objections  to  the  Ordination  Services, 
301 ;  to  the  present  system  of  disci- 
pline, 302;  his  system  exposed  in  an 
imaginary  trial,  302—307 ;  his  theory 
compared  with  that  of  Lamartine,  308 ; 
bis  advice  to  ministers,  309 ;  sentence 
pronounced  on  him,  310;  justified  by 
many  precedents,  311;  his  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  311. 

Noel,  Mr.  Baptist;  remarks  on  his  Essay, 
by  the  Hon.  R.  Cavendish,  392. 
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Orpkem  mmi  Empdkw,  Mr.  Itne  WD. 

liamt'  linM  oa,  446. 
Ortkodmrif,  Mr.  Cottrell't   4efiaitioii  ol, 

429. 

Pdf'^  Mr.,  hif  Tak  of  "The  Pk^cuic,'' 

9. 
Peace  mmi  Purity  •/  the  Somit  Liocf  on. 


Po^,  Dr.;  Letter  from  Dr.  Pdle,  Justi- 
fying bimfelf  from  tlic  impatation  of 
Rationalistic  Tiewsv  227. 

PemUntiaH€$,  proposals  for  lostitatiDg, 
by  tbc  Rot.  J.  Armstrong,  17. 

Pimacotkeeae  Hisicrkae  Specimen  s  In- 
scription descriptive  of  James  I.,  Miss 
Sellon,  &c.,  226. 

Poetry,  remarks  on  different  kinds  of,  276. 

Popiik  EdmeaiUm^  plans  of,  323 ;  Report 
of  the  **  Catholic"  Poor-School  Com- 
mittee, 324 ;  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 326;  control  exercised  over  it 
by  the  Bishops,  326;  regulations  for 
Masters,  327 ;  sources  for  their  supply, 
328;  introduction  of  Normal  Schools, 
329;  at  Hastings,  330;  questions  for 
candidates  for  these,  331 ;  Pastoral 
Letters  for  obtaining  collections  for 
this  object,  332 ;  Mariolstry  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  this  education,  333; 
distinctly  avowed,  334;  expected  en- 
gine of  general  "conversion"  to  Ro- 
manism, 336;  Mr.  Kay's  remarks  on 
the  effects  of  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism on  the  people,  336;  Romish 
Mission  in  New  Zealand,  337;  ex- 
pected effects  in  England, 3i38;  Romish 
position  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
of  Council,  339;  as  claimants  for 
''compensation  of  previous  wrongs," 
340;  and  persecutions,  341;  offers  to 
be  accepted  only  on  their  own  terms, 
342 :  various  demands,  343 ;  overtures 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  344; 
conditions  of  Building  Grants,  345; 
Management  Clauses,  346 :  strictly 
guarded  from  Government  interference, 
347 ;  applications  for  Government  aid, 
348;  books  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Romish  Schools,  349 ;  appointment  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  once  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church,  as  their  Inspector  of  Schools, 
360 ;  abuse  of  the  English  Review  in 
the  "  Catholic  School,"  361 ;  this 
scheme  of  Popish  education  smuggled 
into  the  country,  361 ;  remarks  on  the 
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PreatUmg,  remarka  oo,  l»y  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Batlcr,  26L 

Reader,  Mr.  J.  E.,  bis  Poem  of  the 
'^ RevelatioBs  of  Ufo,"  449;  critidsns 
on«  460:  lines  on  the  '^  BlrdVNest," 
461. 

Beire$peci  ot  past  yean ;  Extract  firoai  a 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderdon,  209. 

Riekmemdf     Rev.    Lcgh,     anecdote    a4 


Bobeepterre,    his    hatefnl    condact   ex- 
tenuated by  Lamartinc,  87. 
Romamitwt,  panegyric  on,  by  Mr.  Alfies, 

2ia 

Romish  Biakope,  Earl  Grey's  Circalar  oa 

the  Oflldal  Title  of;  467. 
Jloyoi  SmproMtaept  remarka  on,  by  Dr. 

MiU,  47& 

Sattehary  Palace  in  the  thoae  of  Bishop 
Jewell,  described  by  a  Foreigner,  21& 

Saeomaroia,  Girolamo,  hb  love  oif  fireedov, 
42L 

Seiemee,  nnbeHef  eooBmon  In  the  pnrsait 
of;  444. 

Seoikmd,  Free  Chordi  of,  lu  sutistlcs, 
294. 

Seriptmret,  the  Holy,  Mr.  CoUrell's  ra- 
tionalistic views  of  them,  430. 

Se{f'deimiiam  aa  to  our  state  before  God, 
Sermon  on,  267. 

Seoeu  Take  by  Seoem  Auihore,  criticisms 
on,  466. 

Smipe-^hootimg,  anecdote  o^  466. 

Soml,  the— iU  longing  for  the  Divine  life 
— Lines  on,  319. 

Sterling,  his  Life  and  Remaina,  by  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  183L 

roronto.  Petition  of  the  Bishop  against 
the  secularisation  of  King's  College, 
484. 

rirgta  3fary,  the,  Romish  associations  of 
her  state,  199. 

WUberforee,  Archdeacon,  Bztract  from  his 
Charge  for  1848,  on  the  present  stale 
of  Parliament,  400. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Archer  Butler,  266. 
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Freeman,  M.A.,  214. 

Atkinson — Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Fa- 
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son, 474. 

Auricular  Confession,  a  Letter  from  Kappa 
to  Delta,  474. 

Bahington — Mr.  Maeaulay's  Character  of 
the  Clergy,  By  C.  Babington,  M.A., 
474 

Baptism  Accompanied  by  Conditional  and 
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C.  R.  Cameron,  474. 

Barter — A  Solemn  Warrnng  against  the 
Doctrine  of  Special  Grace ;  which  causes 
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W.  B.  Barter,  220. 
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Calvinism,  an  Examination  of,  by  the 
Text  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Una- 
nimous Teaching  of  the  Church,  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  451. 

Cameron-^ Baptism  Accompanied  by  Con- 
ditional  and  Unconditional  Grace,  By 
Rev.  C.  R.  Cameron,  474. 

Canada,  the  Conquest  of.  By  the  Author 
of"Hochelaga,"  153. 

Carwithen — History  of  the  Church  ofEng' 
land.  By  J.  B.  S.  Carwithen,  B.D., 
late  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
418. 

Catechizing.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Best,  455. 

Cathedral  Music  and  the  Musical  System 
of  the  Church,  a  Few  Words  on,  with 
a  Plan  of  Reform,  By  Samuel  Se- 
bastian Wesley,  Mus.  Doc,  88. 
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Christian  Monuments  of  England  and 
Wales,     By  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  472. 
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474. 
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Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eng- 
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from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Leopold 
Bernays,  465. 
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J.  B.  S.  Carwiihen,  B.D.,  late  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  418. 
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By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited 
by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  M.A.,  247. 

Collingwood — A  Companion  to  the  Altar, 
By  Bishop  Hobart.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Collingwood.  M.A.,  222. 
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Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,  and 
some  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  By  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.,  M.A.,  247* 
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First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church, 
A  Series  of  Sermons  on  Church  History, 
By  Dr.  Chr.  Ludw.  Conrad.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Leopold  J.  Bernays,  4G5. 

Corinthians,  Annotations  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  SfC.  By 
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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  CavalierSy  includ- 
ing their  private  Correspondence^  now  first  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts.  By  Eliot  VVabburton,  Author  of 
"  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.^  3  vols.  London :  Richard 
Bentley.     1849. 

A  THEME  of  abiding  interest,  ever  kindling  the  strongest  sympa- 
thies and  awakening  the  most  ardent  controversies,  is  that  of  our 
great  Civil  War.     Of  all  wars  it  is  that,  perhaps,  which  comes 
most  home  to  us,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  calculated  most 
keenly  to  excite  our  passions.     Yet,  whilst  proclaiming  this,  we 
are  far  from  maintaining  or  avowing  that  that  terrible  domestic 
conflict  has  wrought  any  very  lasting  effects  among  us,  or  that 
we  are  justified  in  attributing  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  or 
the  stability  of  its  wisest  institutions,  to  that  ill-starred  Rebellion 
which  swept  like  the  blast  of  the  Sahara  over  the  fertile  glades  of 
England,  blighting  the  promise  of  a  genial  summertide,  and  at  last 
passed  from  the  face  of  earth,  leaving,  however,  the  old  sound 
genial  soil  behind  it,  where  the  old  world  of  order  and  beauty  in 
due  time  bloomed  again  and  ripened  toward  the  harvest.  We  are 
intimately  persuaded  that  the  only  real  effect  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion was  to  retard  the  genuine  development  of  our  constitution  in 
Grown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  at  present  possessed  by  us,  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century^  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  the 
example  of  stubborn  and  lawless  disobedience  to  ^^the  powers 
that  be,^^  to  be  followed  in  other  lands  and  other  times  by  still 
more  deluded  and  suicidal  nations,  impelled  on  their  course  by 
more  unprincipled  demagogues — men,  without  that  fire  of  puri- 
tanic zeal,  however  misdirected,  which  serves  in  some  degree  to 
modify  our  condemnation  of  the  worst  of  Roundhead  excesses. 
Seriously,  we  believe,  that  our  constitution,  as  at  present  possessed 
by  us,  was  gradually,  yet  surely,  developing  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ;  so  that  the  royal  martyr,  on 
coming  to  his  throne,  was  prepared,  and  even  anxious,  to  recog- 
nise that  element  of  power  which  was  already  embodied  in  his 
Commons,  though  he  was  also  resolved  not  to  allow  that  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  overrule  and  absorb  both  the  others, 
and  thus  concentrate  power  in  one  despotic  middle-class  majority. 
We  need  not  here  record  the  pertinacity  in  unreasonable  dis- 
loyalty, (we  cannot  employ  a  milder  term,)  which  characterized 
the  first  parliaments  of  Charles's  reign, — ^at  least,  the  houses  of 
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Commons  in  each  Parliament.  Almost  all  historians  of  credit 
are  agreed  upon  this  head.  Wc  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Macaulay'^s 
opinions  on  one  side  in  discussing  this  question ;  for  so  bitter 
is  his  animosity  to  the  royal  martyr,  that  he  almost  appears 
to  lose  his  reason  wlien  approaching  the  subject,  and  actually 
condescends  to  furbish  up  anew  every  absurd  calumny  ever  forged 
by  puritanic  rancour,  for  the  delectation  of  his  liberal  and  en- 
lightened readers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  repeat,  that  by 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  all  dispassionate  historians,  not  only 
Hume  and  Disraeli,  but  even  Guizot  and  Hallam, — why  should 
we  not  add  Miss  Strickland  i — the  first  houses  of  Commons  in 
Charles'^s  reign  have  been  convicted  of  most  unreasonable,  and  we 
may  add,  up  to  that  period  totally  unprecedented,  disaffection  to 
their  youthful  sovereign.  They  refused  to  vote  money  for  wars  to 
which  they  themselves  had  urged  the  last  monarch ;  they  made 
the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  first  ministers  of  state,  and  finally 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolutionize  the  Church,  if  possible, 
and  remodel  its  faith  and  ceremonies  after  the  fashion  of  Calvi- 
nistic  Greneva. 

No  doubt,  many  readers  may  here  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  "  But  why  was  the  Church  thus  power- 
less in  her  country^s  halls  of  legislation  i  Did  this  puritanic  spirit 
of  disaffection  prevail  so  generally  that  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  exert  this  severe  repressive  influence  in  order  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in  Church  and  State  within  due  bounds  T  The  correct 
answer  to   this    question    may   appear  self-contradictory :    the 
Puritan  party,  though  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  still  con- 
stituted but  a  small  minority,  when  contrasted  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  yet,  in  the  country^s  legislature, 
its  influence  was  all  but  supreme.     How  did  this  arise !  Truly, 
from  the  very  same  cause  for  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
the  possible  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  ruin  of  the  State,  even 
in  this  our  day.     Then,  as  now,  certain  active,  turbulent,  auda- 
cious spirits  were  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  disloyalty  and  dis- 
affection,— men  corresponding  but  too  faithfully  to  our  present 
Brights  and  Cobdcns ;   then,  as  now,  the  standard-bearers  of 
Church  and  State  were  deficient  in  genius,  energy,  and  moral 
courage — were  wanting  to  themselves  and  their  cause.     In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  he,  the  king,  stood  for  a  long  time  alone, 
or  worse  than  alone  ;  even  Strafford,  when  he  became  his  friend, 
was  probably  more  calculated  to  injure  than  advance  his  cause, 
every  thing  he  advised  or  performed  being  in  the  highest  degree 
stern,  unconeiliatory,  and  unpopular.    Laud  also,  though  an  admi- 
rable Churchraan  after  his  fashion,  was  the  very  worst  of  sup- 
porters, being  endowed  with  such  an  overbearing  manner  and 
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with  so  petulant  a  temper  ad  constantly  to  irritate  his  best  wishers, 
and  thus  effect,  despite  his  good  intentions,  a  very  "  world  of 
harm/^  Buckingham,  also,  was  an  unfortunate  legacy  bequeathed 
to  the  young  monarch  by  his  dying  father,  and  of  course  not  to  be 
cast  off,  like  an  old  cloke,  at  any  moment ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  more  recent  historians  are  inclined  to  bear  much 
too  heavily  upon  this  elegant  statesman,  whose  character  has  been 
placed  by  Clarendon  (who  knew  him  well)  in  a  far  more  favour- 
able light.  Still  what  were  these  supporters,  backed  by  the  irri- 
table and  superstitious  queen,  to  the  array  of  talent  and  audacily 
brought  into  the  parliamentary  field  against  the  unfortunate 
monarch?  Who  can  wonder  that,  without  a  single  sufficient 
exponent  of  the  royal  policy  in  either  house,  and  especially  amonff 
the  Commons,  those  few  active  and  designing  men  who  pertained 
to  the  Puritan  phalanx  were  enabled  to  win  the  ears  of  the  majo- 
rity, and  obstruct  the  business  of  the  State!  The  king  was 
positively  driven  to  dissolve  his  parliaments  from  the  lack  of 
constitutional  representatives  within  their  halls:  not  that  his 
cause  was  monstrous  or  unjust,  as  almost  all  men  must  now  admit, 
but  because  talent  and  resolution  were  only  to  be  found  amongst 
the  foes  of  royaltv  and  order.  Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  Kmg  Charles  should  have  recourse  to  almost  for- 
gotten precedents  to  raise  the  funds  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  State,  rather  than  lay  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  Puritan  faction, 
which  soon  found  occasion  to  prove  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
it  than  the  spoliation  and  temporal  destruction  of  the  Church  i^  It 
is  well  to  say,  that  the  king  should  have  submitted  to  the  course 
of  events,  and  allowed  Puritanism  to  triumph,  if  the  Commons  so 
willed,  or  rather  if  the  audacity  of  a  few  demagogues,  and  the 
pusillanimity  or  supineness  of  the  Churches  supporters,  led  (as 
they  must  naturally  have  done)  to  such  a  catastrophe.  It  was  not 
proved  at  that  time — and,  we  may  be  pennitted  to  add,  it  is  not 
proved  now — that  the  royalty  of  England  was  nothing  but  a 
shadow.  It  mapr  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  king  might  nave  re- 
served the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  to  the  very  last  moment 
when  these  revolutionary  measures  had  received  the  assent  of  both 
houses,  and  have  then  placed  his  veto  upon  their  execution ;  but 
he  was  well  aware  that,  when  puritanism  had  attained  this  parlia- 
mentary triumph,  the  temporal  doom  of  the  Church  would  pro- 
bably be  sealed,  whatever  might  be  the  royal  resolution.  We  can- 
not therefore  wonder  at,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  blame, 
the  monarch,  who  preferred  the  having  recourse  to  such  a  sad 
expedient  as  the  ship-money,  rather  than  expose  his  beloved 
Church  to  the  inveterate  fury  of  her  foes. 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  how  wanting  were  the  Church'^s 
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sons  to  their  Monarch  and  to  England !  For  a  Ions  time 
we  find  Hyde  and  Falkland  co-operating  with  the  fiercest 
Puritans  against  their  spiritual  mother,  leading  the  attack  even 
against  all  the  heads  of  that  Church  which  had  endeavoured  to 
repress  the  rebellious  spirit  then  abroad.  And  yet  what  were 
the  real  grievances  alleged  against  Laud  and  his  colleagues! 
The  most  weighty  charge  of  oppression  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  one  which  liberal  historians  are  never  tired  of  repeating 
under  every  possible  form,  is  founded  on  the  just,  and,  we  may 
even  add,  moderate,  though  somewhat  barbarous,  punishment  of 
those  foul-mouthed  varlets,  Prynne  and  Bastwick,  whose  ears 
were  clipped,  according  to  a  custom  perhaps  ^^  better  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance  4"^  though,  had  the  liars  been 
bastinadoed  through  every  market-town  in  Great  Britain  for  their 
insolent  calumnies,  they  would  only  have  received  their  due. 
Prynne  subsequently  confessed  as  much  in  terms  of  self-abhor-  | 
rence :  and  yet  these  men  are  '^  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny  { 
and  martyrs  of  the  Gospel,^''  enshrined  bv  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries in  their  British  Gallery  of  Worthies,  among  the  Hamp- 
dens  and  Gromwells,  who  are,  truly,  worthy  of  such  companion- 
ship ! — However  this  might  be,  those,  who  were  subsequently 
loyalt^s  leaders  joined  in  the  first  lawless  outcry  against  Church 
and  State,  and  abetted  the  audacity  of  a  Pym  and  the  cumiine 
of  a  Hampden.  Finally,  it  is  true,  that  these  men,  Hyde  and 
Falkland,  in  some  degree  redeemed  the  past  by  maintaining  the 
caiifse  of  order,  though  then  only  faintly  and  partially.  Falkland, 
be  it  remembered^  (a  man  who  has  been  immensely  overrated  by 
all  parties,)  voted  even  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the 
Upper  House, — a  measure  eventually  carried  through  CaTalier 
cowardice  alone. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  too,  which  seems  to  be  generally 
forgotten,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  proved  by  the  pages  of 
Clarendon,  though  it  tells  much  against  himself,  which  we  must  not 
leave  unnoticed.  When  the  king  was  at  last  induced  to  make 
those  who  had  trampled  upon  his  counsellors,  and  cast  his  beloved 
friend  Laud  into  the  Tower,  his  new  ministers  of  state, — ^when  he 
had  received  the  firmest  assurances  from  both  Hyde  and  Falk- 
land that  they  would  in  future  endeavour  firmly  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  order  and  true  freedom, — he  on  his  part  replied  to  their 
assurances  by  an  obviously  as  conditional  assurance,  that  he 
would  in  future  undertake  no  great  measure  without  consulting 
them.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this,  the  bishops,  being 
fiercely  beset  by  Puritan  mobs  on  their  passage  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  pray  for  a  guard  of  honour,  and,  this  being  refused  them, 
declare  that  it  is  in  that  case  impossible  for  them  to  attend  to 
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their  parliamentary  duties,  and  so  protest  against  the  House^s 
proceeding  without  them.  For  this  offence  they  were  actually 
arraigned  for  high  treason-— and,  will  it  be  credited ! — in  that  very 
house,  in  which  sat  Hyde  and  Falkland,  those  true  friends  of  the 
King  and  the  Church,  those  wise  and  faithful  counsellors,  the  only 
voice  raised  against  the  committal  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tower, 
was  that  of  one  unknown  member  (perhaps  the  brave  Sir  Balph 
Hopton),  who,  says  Clarendon,  had  the  courage  to  affirm,  ^^  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  that  they  were  stark 
mad,  and  he  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to  Bedlam.^ 
Afler  this,  is  it  not  really  astounding  that  historians  should  affect 
wonder  at  the  king'^s  having  ceased  to  place  confidence  in  men 
who  had  been  guilty,  as  Hyde  and  Falkland  had  been  on  this 
occasion,  of  such  utterly  despicable  moral  cowardice  \  Can  we 
wonder  that  he  should  have  resolved,  not  through  the  influence  of 
Digby,  but  urged  bv  his  own  royal  and  indignant  soul,  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  the  msulted  and  degraded  Church  and  State,  and 
arrest  the  chief  offenders!  We  really  cannot  find  words  to 
express  our  astonishment  at  the  obstinacy  with  which  writer  after 
writer,  treating  of  this  period,  will  close  his  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  assume  that  the  king  was  either  guilty  of  an  un- 
justifiable breach  of  trust  towards  such  friends  of  the  Church  as 
Hyde  and  Falkland,  or  of  absurd  apprehensions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary progress  of  events,  in  this  his  royal  and  constitutional 
attempt  to  bring  the  five  members  to  trial  before  a  jury  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  no  men  jiver 
before  or  since  have  urged  such  insolent  and  revolutionary 
language  within  our  halls  of  legislature  as  these  men  had  been 
guilty  of  on  principle  and  for  a  long  season.  Yet  Clarendon  even 
has  the  audacity  to  suggest,  that  the  cause  of  order  was  rapidly 
progressing  at  this  very  moment  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  and  Falkland  did  not  dare  to  open  their  lips  in  behalf 
of  the  thus  scandalously  oppressed  heads  of  their  Church,  oppressed, 
nay,  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  years  for  a 
temperate  and  extremely  natural  protestation.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  eyes  of  Churchmen  have  been  hoodwinked  on  this  subject  by 
the  account  Clarendon  has  given  of  the  business,  who,  of  course, 
did  his  utmost  to  make  out  a  case  for  himself  and  excuse  his 
inexcusable  pusillanimity,  and  who  consequently  abuses  the  bishops 
for  their  **  excessive  folly  and  daring,^^  and  ahnost  ventures  to 
approve  of  their  immurement  for  their  "  crime.^' 

We  will  not  here  trace  further  the  progress  of  events.  What 
we  have  said  may  have  sufficed  to  show,  that  throughout  the  whole 
parliamentary  struggle  King  Charles  stood  virtually  alone,  the 
friends  of  order  and  Uie  Church  in  either  house  being  for  a  long 
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time  cowardly  or  lukewarm,  and  never  opposing  a  fitting  front  to 
the  encroachments  of  their  Puritanic  adversaries.  From  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  to  the  termination  of  the  rojal  career, 
slander  itself  has  devised  but  few  charges  against  King  Charleses 
memory,  though  here  too  some  cases  of  imaginaiy  faithlessness 
have  been  discovered  by  the  industry  of  certain  moaem  historians. 
However,  during  this  latter  event^l  period  the  deportment  of 
our  royal  martyr  will  generaUy  speak  for  itself.  It  is  on  the 
earlier  portion  of  bis  career  that  his  foes  bend  their  arrows  most 

Spitefully ;  and  it  is  with  regard  to  this  that  his  friends  too  often 
esert  his  cause,  yielding  with  a  moral  cowardice,  akin  to  that  of 
Hyde  of  old,  to  the  noisy  and  factions  cries  of  his  malignant 
adversaries.  On  this  account,  too,  we  have  not  been  able  to  deny 
ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  tracing  this  very  hasty  summary  of 
those  earlier  years,  and  correcting  certain  vulgar  errors,  which 
seem  to  spring  forth  anew,  "  ill  weeds  that  grow  apace,**  however 
carefully  the  honest  inquirer  may  fancy  he  nas  rooted  them  from 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  the  author  of  "  The  Orescent  and  the 
Cross,**  in  the  highly  praiseworthy  work  before  us,  has  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  certain  of  our  sweeping  charges  anent  faint- 
heartedness in  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  royalty.  He  professes 
to  abjure  all  partisanship ;  yet  one  side  or  other  a  writer  must 
needs  take  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  Mr.  Warburton*s  hearty  at  least,  is  with  the  Cavaliers, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Nevertheless,  whilst  lauding  and 
loving  the  martyr  monarch,  he  joins,  though  apparently  un- 
willingly, in  some  of  the  ancient  calumnies  against  him ;  twits 
him  with  insincerity,  though  with  marvellous  little  foundation  for 
the  charge ;  suspects  him  of  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land^ certainly  without  being  borne  out  in  his  suspicions  by  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  finally,  from  time  to  time,  assumes  a 
tone  of  superior  pity,  which  ill  befits  any  Churchman  who  treats 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Martyr.  Mr.  Warburton — we  are 
sorry  to  bring  such  an  accusation,  but  the  truth  must  be  told — 
is  inclined  to  yield  far  too  much  authority  to  the  current  of 
opinions  of  the  present  hour.  Thus,  for  instance,  not  contented 
with  blackening  the  memory  of  the  greatest,  take  her  for  all  in 
all,  of  EncHsh  sovereigns,  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  follows  Miss 
Strickland  m  drawing  the  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel  conclusions 
from  that  touching  picture  of  her  dying  hour,  which  has  been  left 
us  by  her  godson  Harrington,  who  loved  and  honoured  her  so 
sincerely,  and  who  little  imagined  that  he  was  sharpening  a  barb 
for  the  quiver  of  calumny,  when  ho  recorded  in  simple  words, 
which  might  well  draw  teara  from  gentle  eyes,  how  his  royal  mis- 
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tress  humbly  sought  for  the  intercession  of  the  Church's  repre- 
sentative\  that  beloved  and  aged  man,  who  knelt  beside  her  couch, 
and  who  offered  up  his  prayers  for  her  departing  spirit  to  the 
great  Lord  and  Saviour  of  queen  and  beggar ;  how  she  herself 
lay  patiently,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven, 
until  her  soul  departed  from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  a  record  of  this  nature,  written  in  sincere  affection, 
should  have  been  converted  to  such  a  purpose ;  but  such  is  the 
cry  of  the  hour,  and,  alas !  Mr.  Warburton  has  not  failed  to 
swell  it.  Thus,  too,  he  falls  in  with  the  usual  commonplace 
eulogiums  of  Hampden  and  Falkland  ;  though  Clarendon  m  his 
own  days,  and  Southey  since  then,  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Quarterly,' 
have  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  duplicity  and  ambition  of  the 
former  traitor,  and  the  vacillating  temper  and  very  inferior 
mental  faculties  of  the  latter  must  be  apparent  to  the  dispas- 
sionate inquirer,  who  will  take  the  trouDle  to  think  for  him- 
self upon  the  subject.  By  the  bye,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  portrait  of  Falkland,  which  Mr.  Warburton 
has  given  us  in  his  present  work,  should  convince  the  admirers 
of  that  weak  though  well-meaning  man,  that  he  was  not  ^'  the 
angel  ^  they  conceive  him.  To  us,  at  least,  there  appears  a  degree 
of  vulgarity  in  his  countenance,  which  is  inconsistent  with  mental 
greatness,  and  only  partially  redeemed  by  the  equally  incon- 
testable presence  of  good  temper  and  physical  courage.  How- 
ever, opinions  may  differ  as  to  physiognomy,  and  we  therefore 
will  not  waste  more  words  upon  this  subject. 

As  yet  we  have  said  nothmg  of  Mr.  Warburton's  more  imme- 
diate hero.  Prince  Rupert,  having  been  naturally  drawn  aside  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  memory  of  that  royal  and  saintly  coun- 
tenance, of  which  Mr.  Warburton  himself  speaks  so  feelingly,  aa 
awakening  his  first  heart's  love  even  in  his  childish  years.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  work  before  us,  and  pursue  its  progress  cur- 
sorily, but  with  some  attention,  culling  a  few  brilliant  extracts  to 
enliven  our  graver  pages.  The  preface  is  modest  and  gentlemanly. 
In  it  Mr.  Warburton  says  with  truth  of  his  princely  hero, 
that  "  no  person,  perhaps,  excq>t  his  royal  master^  was  ever  more 
exposed  to  calumny,  or  less  defended."  Why  did  not  Mr.  War- 
burton keep  this  fact  more  strictly  in  view  m  the  course  of  hi6 
subsequent  biography !  The  account  given  of  his  authorities  is 
extremely  satisfactory,  and  attention  is  very  naturaHy  called  to 
the  important  "Benett  Collection,"  the  main  source  of  what- 
ever "  new  lights  "  Mr.  Warburton  has  afforded  us.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  ensuing  is  well  and  clearly  written,  but  through- 
out with  too  apparent  a  tendency  to  please  all  parties,  and  to 
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avoid  the  imputation  of  ^'  cavaliership.^  Mr.  WarbnrtonlB  first 
sentence  is  characteristic.  ^'  The  cause  of  the  Cavaliers,^  he  saja, 
*'  was  once  the  cause  of  half  the  men  of  England.^  (we 
should  rather  say  of  five-sixths  of  them.)  ^^  Fortunately  for  us, 
that  cause  was  unsuccessful,  yet  not  altogether  lost :  mom  by 
the  parliament's  keen  sword  of  the  despotic  and  false  principle 
that  disgraced  it,  its  nobler  and  better  elements  survived,  im- 
parting firmer  strength  and  a  loftier  tone  to  our  constitution.'* 
jVow  here  we  must  distinctly  deny  that  any  absolute  principle, 
beyond  the  maintenance  of  order  according  to  the  established  forms 
of  Church  and  State,  was  held  either  by  King  Charles  or  his  sup- 
porters generally.  Mr.  Warburton  probably  alludes  to  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  this  is,  un- 
doubtedly, too  important  a  question  to  enter  upon  here  paroi- 
thetically, — ^yet  so  much  we  may  say :  the  king  did  not  resolfe 
on  having  recourse  to  arms  until  a  mutinous  minority  of  the 
Commons,  which  had  illeo^ally  declared  their  house  incapable  of 
dissolution,  had  usurped  all  power,  and  called  on  the  sovereign  to 
resign  even  the  semblance  of  authority  into  their  ^^  loyal  hands.^ 
Is  Mr.  Warburton  of  opinion  that  the  crown  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature !  If  not,  then  let  him 
read  King  Charles'^s  own  proclajiiations  and  declarations,  un- 
doubtedly penned  by  his  own  royal  hands  on  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  civil  war,  wherein  he  will  find  the  nature  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  well,  if  not  better,  expounded  than  it  ever  has 
been  before  or  since.  "  Is,^^  asked  the  indignant  monarch, 
^^  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  freedom  of  Parliament  (Parliament, 
whose  wisdom  and  gravivy  have  prepared  so  manv  wholesome 
laws,  and  whose  freedom  distinguishes  the  condition  of  our 
subjects  from  those  of  any  monarchy  in  Europe)  precious  unto  our 
people !  Where  was  that  freedom,  and  that  privilege,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  presumed  to  make  laws  without  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  they  did  in  their  vote  upon  the  protestation  V*  &c.  &c. 
And  again  :  ^'  It  is  evident  that  no  man  can  be  moved  with  it 
(the  Puritans^  accusation),  who  doth  not  believe  a  dozen  or  twenty 
factious,  seditious  persons  to  be  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
which  consists  of  King,  lords,  and  commons.  And  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  it  (Parliament),  whoever  doth  not  believe,  that  to  raise 
an  army  to  murder  or  depose  the  King,  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
government  and  established  laws  of  the  lands,  by  extemporaiy 
extravagant  votes  of  and  resolutions  of  either  or  Doth  houses,  to 
force  and  compel  the  members  to  submit  to  the  faction  and 
treason  of  a  few,  and  to  take  away  the  libertv  and  fireedom  of 
consultation  from  them, — he  the  privileges  of  Parliament^— iU 
must  confess  that  the  army  now  raised  by  us  is  no  less  for  the 
vindication  and  preservation  of  Parliaments  than  for  our  own 
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necessary  defence.  We  have  often  said,  and  we  still  say,  that 
we  believe  many  inconveniences  have  grown  upon  this  kingdom 
by  the  too  long  intermission  of  parliaments ;  that  parliaments  are 
the  only  necessary  sovereign  remedies  of  the  growing  mischiefs 
which  time  and  accidents  have  and  will  always  beget  in  this 
kingdom;  that  without  parliaments  the  happiness  cannot  be 
lasting  to  king  or  people.  We  have  prepared  for  the  frequent 
assembling  of  parliaments,  and  will  be  always  as  careful  of  their 
just  privileges,  as  of  our  life,  honour,  or  interest.''  And  here  we 
may  take  occasion  to  remark,  how  much  two  works  are  wanted 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  royal  martyr :  the  one, 
a  popular  modem  reprint  of  that  magnificent  old  folio  volume, 
entitled—''  BASIAIKA,  or.  The  Works  of  Kin^  Charles  the 
Martyr,  with  a  collection  of  Declarations,  Treaties,  and  other 
Papers  concerning  the  Differences  betwixt  his  said  Majes^  and 
his  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  London:  Printed  by  tfames 
Flesher  for  11.  Keyston,  Bookseller  to  liis  most  Sacred  Majesty, 
1672," — which  contains  an  interesting  biography  of  the  royal 
saint ;  the  beautiful  Eicon  Basilike  ;  the  extremely  valuable  con- 
troversies betwixt  King  Charles  and  the  chief  Puritan  preachers 
on  Church  government,  in  which  his  majesty  displayed  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  very  highest  order ;  a  collection  of  prayers 
composed  by  this  royal  sufferer  in  affliction ;  his  majesty  s  mes- 
sages; his  masterly  declarations,  which  contain  much  of  the 
most  animated  and  noble  writing  we  are  acquainted  with ;  his 
letters,  on  which  such  false  and  scurrilous  charges  have  been 
founded,  and  which  reflect  his  royal  innocence  as  in  a  spotless 
mirror,  his  speeches,  &c.,  &c.  Secondly,  we  desiderate  a  work 
corresponding  in  some  sense  with  Carlyle's  recent  Life  of  Crom- 
well, in  which  that  usurper  has  been  made  to  write  in  part  his 
own  biography ;  the  vivid  and  picturesque  "  filling  up,''  supplying 
scenery  and  colouring,  being  added  by  his  idolatrous  admirer. 
Some  such  "  labour  of  love,  we  say,  should  be  undertaken  for 
King  Charles;  but  it  must  not  be  weakly  or  pusillanimouslv 
executed.  Rather  give  us  a  wild  enthusiast,  or  even  would-ae 
enthusiast,  such  as  Carlyle  himself,  (for  we  cannot  quite  believe  in 
the  contortions  of  that  gentleman's  zeal,)  than  a  cold,  cautious, 
cowardly  scribe,  a  "  candid  friend,"  ready  to  make  every  possible 
admission  against  the  man  whose  life  he  has  undertaken  to 
illustrate,  and  yielding  to  every  blast  of  vulgar  and  popular 
delusion. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  to  our  author  and  his  im- 
mediate theme,  he  takes  a  far  more  favourable  view  of  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  a&irs  than  we  are  inclined  to  do,  considering  the 
cause  of  loyalty  to  be  now  permanently  the  cause  of  all,  peo- 
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I  lie  and  peer,  and  feeling  little  apprehension  of  democratic  tnr- 
mlcncc.  Wc  are  heartily  willing  to  join  with  him  in  commend- 
ing all  those,  whether  landlords  or  manufacturers,  who  serve 
their  country,  by  making  their  tenantry  or  their  labourers  their 
true  friends ;  but,  alas !  though  the  surge  of  popular  disafiection 
may  have  seemed  for  a  moment  to  recede,  we  fear  tliat  it  is  onhr 
gathering  fresh  strength  to  sweep  once  more  in  furj-  against  our 
ancient  bulwarks  !  May  those  bulwarks  never  fall !  But,  it 
they  arc  not  to  fall,  they  must  be  manned  by  bold  and  reeduti 
defenders. 

Mr.  Warburton''s  narmtive  of  Prince  Rupert's  youth  displays 
no  little  talent  for  the  effective  grouping  of  histori(»d  events. 
The  coronation  of  his  father  Frederic  at  Prague  is  graphically 

Sortrayed.  The  early  fortunes  of  Rupert,  displaying  from  the 
rst  that  spirit  of  bold  and  happy  daring  which  more  loan  ri\'alled 
the  valour  of  mediaeval  chivalr}',  are  pleasantly  and  naturally 
^^  dashed  off/^  liis  temporary  confinement  at  Lintz,  and  espe^ 
cially  his  "  love-passages  ^  with  Madlle  dc  KufTstcin  are  delineated 
in  a  vein  of  happy  and  unforced  "  nrose-poctry.''  Finally,  we 
accompany  Rupert  to  England,  ana  at  this  period  he  is  thus 
aptly  painted  by  his  faithful  biographer : — 

"Prince  Rupert  was  now  nearly  twenty-three.  His  portrait  pre- 
sents to  us  the  ideal  of  a  gallant  Cavalier.  His  figure,  tall,  Tigorons,  and 
symmetrical,  would  have  been  somewhat  stately  but  for  its  graceful 
bearing  and  noble  case.  A  vehement  yet  firm  character  predominates 
in  the  countenance,  combined  with  a  certain  gentleness,  apparent  only 
in  the  thoughtful  but  not  pensive  eyes.  Large,  dark,  and  well-formed 
eyebrows  overarch  a  high-bred  Norman  nose ;  the  upper  lip  is  finely 
cut,  but  somewhat  supercilious  in  expression ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth  and  chin  have  a  very  different  meaning,  and  impart  a  tone  of 
iron  resolution  to  the  whole  countenance.  Long-flowing  hair  (through 
which,  doubtless,  curled  the  romantic  "  love-lock  ")  flowed  over  the 
wide  embroidered  collar,  or  the  scarlet  cloak :  he  wore  neither  beard 
nor  moustaches,  then  almost  universal ;  and  his  cheek,  though  bronzed 
by  exposure,  was  marked  by  a  womanly  dimple.  On  the  whole,  our 
Cavalier  must  have  presented  an  appearance  as  attractive  in  a  lady's 
eye,  and  ns  unlovely  in  a  Puritan's,  as  Vandyke  ever  immortalised. 
Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  young  Palatine,  who  won  for  himself  a  name 
so  renowned  in  the  tradition  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  so  uncertain  in  their 
history." 

Wc  shall  proceed,  though  the  passage  be  rather  long,  to  extiact 
the  next  two  or  three  pages  of  the  narrative,  so  diaracteristic  arc 
they  of  Mr.  Warburton'^s  ease  and  grace  of  narration,  as  also  of 
his  imjyartiality. 
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**  He  (th«  prince)  is  now  riding  side  by  side  with  his  royal  kins- 
man to  Nottingham,  on  the  way  to  the  opening  scene  of  the  great  tragedy. 
By  the  aid  of  old  writings,  and  still  more  by  the  aid  of  old  prints  and 
pictures,  we  may  bring  the  group  of  warlike  travellers  before  our  eyesi 
and  behold  the  scenes  they  saw.  A  strong  wind  was  sweeping  over  the 
wide  valley  of  the  Trent,  then  uninclosed  by  fences,  and  only  marked 
at  wide  intervals  by  some  low  strong  farm-houses,  with  innumerable 
gables.  In  the  distance,  boldly  relieved  against  the  stormy  sky,  rose 
the  stem  old  castle  of  Nottingham  ;  a  flag-staff,  as  yet  innocent  of  the 
fatal  standard^  was  visible  on  its  highest  tower.  Long  peace  and 
security  had  invested  the  country  round  with  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  Rupert  had  lately  seen  in  Germany.  A  prosperous 
peasantry  were  gathering  in  a  plentiful  harvest.  There  were  no 
symptoms  any  where  of  the  approaching  war,  until  the  royal  caval- 
cade passed  by. — The  greater  part  of  the  prince's  cavalry  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  make  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  they  were  scantily 
furnished  with  the  basnet  (or  steel  cap),  and  the  back  and  breastplate 
over  leather  doublet,  that  then  formed  the  essential  harness  of  a 
trooper  ;  for  arms,  they  had  nothing  but  their  swords.  The  equipment 
of  their  king  and  their  young  general  was  almost  as  simple:  the 
plumed  hat  of  the  time  was  only  laid  aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  and 
not  always  then  by  the  reckless  Rupert ;  a  short  cloak  (the  prince's 
was  of  scarlet  cloth),  and  large  cavalry  boots,  almost  enveloped  the 
remainder  of  the  person  ;  a  slender  train  of  heralds  and  poursuivants, 
and  some  gentlemen-at-arms,  complete  the  cavalcade.  Such  was  the 
royal  progress  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cavaliers. 

*' Never  had  the  king's  destiny  appeared  so  dark.  On  the  pre* 
ceding  day  Coventry  had  closed  her  gates  against  him,  and  fired 
upon  his  flag;  Leicester  was  only  held  to  his  cause  by  Wilmot's 
cavalry ;  his  appeal  to  his  people  had  been  hitherto  made  in  vain. 
Some  few  of  the  chief  Cavaliers,  indeed,  had  obeyed  his  summons  ;  but 
the  peasants,  the  yeomen,  and  even  the  soldiers  of  fortune  still  stood 
aloof,  or  looked  wistfully  towards  the  parliament.  Nottingham  as  yet 
afforded  a  rallying  point  for  his  few  adherents,  and  a  shelter  to  his 
council ;  but  the  very  country  he  was  passing  through  was  hostile,  and 
the  high  sheriff  Digby  could  scarcely  assemble  sufRcient  *  trainbands ' 
to  furnish  the  appearance  of  a  royal  guard.  Yet  the  day  was  come, 
the  eventful  day  appointed  for  the  Raising  of  the  Standard,  and  Charles 
did  not  hesitate  in  his  purpose.  His  character  henceforth  displayed 
far  more  firmness  than  hitherto  :  his  better  nature,  although  reserved, 
was  dauntless,  enduring,  and  even  sanguine.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  an  injured  and  outraged  king,  and  that  he  was  about  to  appeal  most 
righteously  to  the  God  of  Battles. 

"  Meanwhile  the  little  town  of  Nottingham  was  filled  with  thousands 
of  curious  spectators  from  the  country  round  about.  The  day  passed 
on  without  tidings  of  the  king,  or  any  tokens  of  the  approaching  cere- 
mony, only  that  from  time  to  time  some  Cavaliers  arrived,  their 
armour  and  gay  caparison  dimmed  and  disfigured  by  the  storm.    The 
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foremost  of  these  devoted  men  had  already  ludden  a  long  fiiTewell  to 
the  homes,  now  desolate,  yet  glorying  in  their  departure. 

"  At  length  the  royal  banner  was  seen  advancing  across  the  plam. 
As  the  king  drew  near,  a  profound  melancholy  was  observed  upon  his 
countenance :  Hyde  and  his  brother  counsellors  of  peace  watched  it 
anxiously,  but  were  soon  disabused  of  the  hope  that  such  sadness  be- 
tokened any  altered  purpose.  The  council  immediately  assembled  in 
the  dilapidated  hall  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  king's  determination  was 
declared  by  his  own  lips,  in  such  terms  as  precluded  all  remonstrance. 
The  standard  was  to  be  raised  forthwith — ^that  irrevocable  challenge  to 
a  powerful  people  (?)  in  their  wrath  !  and  the  challenger  was  a  power- 
less king,  without  troops,  revenue,  or  apparent  resources.  His  only 
hope  lay  in  the  national  loyalty  he  had  once  so  severely  iried^  and  in 
the  chivalry  of  the  few  faithful  Cavaliers  who  then  surrounded  1dm. 

"  All  matter  of  debate  was  now  postponed,  and  the  king  proceeded 
to  the  momentous  ceremony  of  the  day.  At  once  the  fatal  standard 
was  unfurled  from  a  high  eminence  within  the  park,  its  broad  fidds 
waving  over  the  warlike  group  below.  The  king  stood  upon  a  grassj 
knoll :  a  herald  by  his  side  then  read  the  proclamation  with  a  voiee 
almost  inaudible  in  the  storm ;  but  that  officer  had  scarcely  b^un, 
when  the  king,  with  characteristic  indecision^  took  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and  made  such  alterations  that  the  herald  blundered  inauspi- 
ciously  through  the  remainder  of  his  task.  The  few  spectators  shouted 
'  God  save  the  King ! '  and  night  coming  on  put  an  end  to  the  ^ifn>#l 
ceremony. 

**  The  next  morning  no  standard  was  to  be  seen.  It  had  been 
blown  down  during  the  night.  The  king  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to 
a  commanding  station  in  the  park,  observing,  that  *  before  it  looked  as  if 
imprisoned ! '  But  a  fatality  seemed  still  to  attend  upon  that  standsid. 
The  ground  was  so  hard  that  the  heralds  were  obliged  to  use  their 
daggers  in  order  to  plant  it  in  the  unwilling  soil,  and  even  then  four 
men  were  compelled  to  support  it  through  the  ceremony.  Again  the 
proclamation  was  read,  and  for  four  successive  days  the  broad  standard 
of  England  streamed  out  upon  an  unceasing  storm,  with  the  blood-red 
battle-flag  above. 

'*  The  signal  caught  the  eye  of  many  a  group  of  gallant  men,  who 
were  then  advancing  across  the  valley  to  join  that  standard  and  to  live 
or  die  beneath  its  shadow.  Few  they  were,  but  they  represented  tens 
of  thousands  who  lingered  in  blessed  peace  among  their  homes  as  long 
as  peace  was  possible,  yet  started  forth  in  battle-armour  at  soon  as  the 
summons  of  the  trumpet  reached  them.  Their  hearts  might  not  be  all 
at  ease  as  to  the  clear  justice  of  their  cause,  but  it  seemed,  donhtleas, 
the  less  evil  alternative :  old  and  honourable  prejudices,  ancient  as80ct> 
ations,  chivalrous  honour,  reckless  and  desperate  loyalty  drew  them  to 
their  king.  How  mournful  that  such  devotion  should  have  been  so 
tried — and  so  rewarded ! " 

What  the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase  may  be,  we  do  not  verjr 
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well  know,  but  suppose  it  may  convey  an  allusion  to  the  return  of 
Charles  the  Second,  that  unworthy  son  of  the  martyr-monarch. 
But,  despite  the  slight  tendency  to  what  we  should  designate 
"  trimming ""  discernible  in  this  narrative,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  style   is  easy  and   agreeable,   and   its  colouring  very 

Eicturesque.  Would  that  Mr.  Warburton  had  always  sketched 
is  scenes  of  action  as  distinctly !  Sometimes  he  appears  too 
hurried,  and  by  haste  forfeits  effect.  An  admirable  letter  follows 
from  "  the  heroic  Sir  Seville  Grenville,''^  as  our  author  most  fitly 
designates  him,  the  tone  of  which  shows  none  of  those  faint-hearted 
scruples  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Warburton,  which  were,  we  believe, 
unknown,  save  to  men  like  Hyde  and  Falkland,  who  had  been 
partially  infected  by  long  proximity  to  the  miasma  of  treason  and 
sedition  :  Sir  Beville  then  wrote  to  Sir  John  Trelawny, — "  Sir, 
the  barbarous  and  implacable  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  Ma- 

{'esty^s  gracious  proceedings  with  them,  do  continue  their  inso« 
encies  and  rebellion  in  the  highest  degree  f  ^  and  again,  "  I  can 
not  contain  myself  within  my  doors  when  the  King  of  England^s 
standard  waves  in  the  field  upon  so  just  occasion, — the  cause 
being  such  as  must  make  all  those  who  die  in  it  little  inferior  to 
martyrs.**'  This  was  the  trumpet-tone  of  honour,  loyalty,  and 
truth,  and  should  awake  an  echo  in  every  manly  breast.  Mr. 
Warburton  subjoins,  fairly  enough,  the  record  of  Sir  Edmund 
Vamey'*s  doubts  and  fears,  as  a  kind  of  "  pendant  f '  Sir  Edward 
"did  not  like  the  quarrel.'*'  Wherefore!  As  we  might  have 
suspected,  "  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  bishops  for  whom  this 

Juarrel  subsists ;''    that  is,  practically  speaking,  he  was  half  a 
^uritan. A  chapter  follows  in   which   Mr.   Warburton  has 

taken  a  sweeping  review  of  the  domestic  policy  of  England.  His 
general  views  have  been  already  suggested.  He  says :  "  I  believe 
that  Charles  met  his  first  parliament  with  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
ciliate their  affection,  apart  from  all  interested  motives;''  but 
subsequently  twits  him  with  "  insincerity,"  on  what  grounds  we 
are  left  in  ignorance  ;  for  our  author  has  taken  occasion  in  more 
than  one  instance  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  usual  charges, 
especially  in  as  far  as  the  private  correspondence  with  the  queen 
is  concerned,  taken  at  Naseby,  respecting  which  Messrs.  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay  have  written  such  egregious  nonsense  as  to  give 
strong  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  they  have  never  even  looked 
at  the  subject-matter  of  their  abuse.  Mr.  Warburton  is  very 
severe  upon  the  king  for  his  desertion  of  Strafford,  perhaps  not 
unjustly  :  yet  he  forgets  to  mention  (as  do  most  other  historians) 
that  all  the  king's  adherents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  the 
bishops,  save  Juxon,  all  the  ministry  even  had  deserted  Strafford 
first,  and  that  he  himself  implored  death  of  his  royal  master, 
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rather  than  expose  his  crown  to  apparent  forfeiture,  in  a  most 
noble  letter,  written  from  the  Tower.  It  is  very  strange  that 
after  this,  when  howling  mobs  had  surrounded  the  palace  for  three 
days ;  when  the  queen,  believing  her  life  at  stake,  knelt  ceaselessly 
before  her  royal  husband;  when  a  revolution  seemed  imminent ; 
when  Strafford  demanded  martyrdom ; — men  should  be  so  ver}*  for- 
ward to  twit  this  holy  kmg  with  treachery  and  "  betrayal,^  how- 
ever he  might  be  disposed  to  regard  his  own  conduct.  In  aller> 
years,  he  believed  he  should  have  risked  all  then  ;  should  have 
either  rushed  upon  a  civil  war,  or,  if  needful,  have  sacrificed  hk 
own  life  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  rather  than  allow  the 
axe  to  descend  on  Strafford'^s  head  :  not  that  Strafibrd  was 
altogether  guiltless,  for  he  had  repeatedly  exceeded  his  powere, 
and  thereby  exposed  his  king  to  needless  odium,  but  inasmuch  as 
ho  had  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

'^  The  passionate  and  irresistible  eloquence  of  the  Beformeis,^ 
as  Mr.   Warburton  calls  it,  proceeded  to  murder    Archbishop 
Laud,  and  incarcerate  every  body  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon 
who  differed  in  opinion  from  themselves  on  any  point  whatsoever. 
After  this,  it  might  indeed  seem  strange,  that  even  a  ^^  Vamey" 
should  doubt  the  justice  of  the  royal  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
such  a  flood  of  seditious  invectives  had  been  poured  forth  for  the 
last  six  years,  that  all  weaker  minds  and  souls  were  hurried  abng 
by  these  troublous  waters.     Such  is  the  certain  ultimate  result  of 
fierce  and  noisy  agitation  for  whatever  goal,  which  is  not  met  at 
once  and  coped  with  in  the  fitting  arena  with  equal  spirit  and 
resolution  !     Lot  living  Churchmen  take  warning  oy  this  lesson, 
and,  when   tliey  see  the  "moderates^'  of  King   Charleses  day 
approving  at  last  of  these  heights  of  Puritanic  folly  and  tyranny, 
let  them  know,  that  they  are  too  likely  to  follow  their  example, 
soon  or  late,  if  they  now  listen  in  silence  to  the  calumnies  of  a 
Bright  and  a  Gobden.     (We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
call  things  by  their  right  names.)     Let  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  above  all,  take  warning.     No  tone  of  apology  will 
serve  their  turn.     Let  the  insolent  invectives  of  a  fioebuck  be 
met,  not  with  faint  excuses  and  faltering  appeals  to  gratitude, 
but  with  severe  reprimands  and  true-hearted  defiance  I     And  here 
let  us  record,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  the   University   of  Dublin,  Mr.  Napier.     He 
at  least  speaks  the  truth,  and  speaks  it  after  an  honourable  and 
manly  fashion  :  and,  whatever  may  be  the  crafb  of  the  almost 
invariably  Roman  Catholic  reporters  for  the  Daily  Papers,  who 
generally    substitute    "  Catholic"    for    "  Bomish,     and    "  Pro- 
testant "    for    "  Anglican''   or    "  Churchman,"    in    all    chundi 
speeches  whatsoever,  such  manly  oratoxy  as  Mr.  Napierls  must 
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make  its  due  impression  on  the  House,  and  in  time  upon  the 
public  also.  We  might  say  as  much  of  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford ; 
but  of  late  he  has  been  silent  on  Church  subjects,  we  know  not 
wherefore.  We  remember  an  admirable  speech  of  his  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  deUvered  some  three  years  ago,  which 
inspired  us  with  the  highest  hopes.  Other  friends,  too,  we  have 
on  whom  we  can  count ;  but  once  more  we  repeat  it.  Let  us  have 
no  "  candid'''*  advocacy,  no  fighting  on  the  retreat !  If  members 
cannot  speak  like  men,  let  them  not  speak  at  all ! 

But  to  resume.  Mr.  Warburton  bestows  the  highest  praises 
on  Lord  Falkland,  the  very  model  of  modern  ^^  Conservatives,^^ 
halting  for  ever  ^^  betwixt  two  opinions,^^  with  a  natural  aversion 
to  sound  Church  principles,  which  he  confounded  with  Popery ; 
and  a  strong  tendency,  common  to  most  mere  well-meaning  men, 
to  swim  with  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  in  whatever  direction 
it  might  chance  to  set.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  we  beUeve,  ^'  a 
gentleman  sanspeur  et  sans  reproche :'''*  and  his  death  made  some 
amends  for  his  early  weakness.  Peace  to  his  ashes !  May  our 
young  scions  of  noble  or  of  gentle  blood  take  heed  that  they 
pursue  not  a  similar  career  !  Hyde  is  also  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Warburton,  not  without  justice :  and  thus  his  third  chapter  con- 
cludes with  an  animated  final  strain.  The  fourth  treats  of  the 
preliminaries  of  the  war.  Here  we  have  a  picturesque  description 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  which  might  probably 
both  amuse  and  edify  our  readers ;  but  we  cannot  find  space  for 
so  lengthy  an  extract.  There  is  much  of  the  former  ^^  blowing 
hot  and  cold'^  in  pages  272-3.  Mr.  Warburton  cannot  avoid 
convicting  Pym,  Hampden,  and  their  confreres  of  cant  and 
tyranny,  but  he  proffers  excuses  for  them,  and  intimates  that 
King  Charles,  and  most  of  his  ministers,  and  many  of  his 
bishops,  had  acted  "  very  wickedly;''  a  sweeping  accusation,  which 
is  unsupported  by  the  smallest  tittle  of  evidence,  and  in  fact  looks 
like   "  a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus,''  a  verbal  concession  to  the 

f gentlemen  reviewers  of  "the  Athenaeum "  and  *'the  Examiner," 
est  those  critics  should  grow  uproarious.  We  earnestly  advise 
the  expunging  of  this  and  similar  phrases  from  the  next  edition. 
They  are  irreconcilable  with  other  direct  assertions  made  by 
Mr.  Warburton  himself.  With  regard  to  the  "engagement" 
entered  into  by  the  peers  and  others  at  York,  Mr.  Warburton 
has  forgotten  to  record,  that  all  these  Cavaliers,  with  character- 
istic moral  cowardice,  refused  to  allow  the  said  engagement  to  be 
made  public,  and  thereby  virtually  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
own  deed.  Such  was,  then,  the  reign  of  Liberal  cant  and  Con- 
servative pusillanimity.  Have  we  not  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  simiUr  occasion  would  to-morrow  lead  to  similar  results  I 
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At  last,  we  arrive  at  the  war,  and  here  fiery  Rupert  begins  to 
shine.  He  becomes  the  idol  of  the  young  Cavaliers,  though  the 
old  regard  his  daring  with  some  apprehension.  His  first  en- 
counter with  the  Roundheads  upon  the  Pershore  road  is  described 
with  much  spirit,  the  biographer  evidently  sympathizing  with  his 
hero.  We  have  various  amusing  anecdotes  concerning  Rupert^s 
sayings  and  doings,  in  this  part  of  the  first  volume,  whicn  assist  us 
in  obtaining  a  clearer  view  of  his  real  character.  These  are 
followed  by  an  interesting  description  of  the  Cavalier  camp,  and  a 
noble  extract  from  the  royal  chaplain'^s  sermon.  The  Puritans, 
too,  receive  their  due  in  various  respects,  and  are  shown  to  have 
been  by  no  means  so  pure  and  holy  as  their  own  boastings  might 
lead  the  credulous  to  imagine.  In  the  second  volume  we  now 
arrive  at  the  first  great  battle,  that  of  Edgehill,  painted  with  no 
little  animation.  As  we  purpose  to  extract  another  battle-scene, 
we  shall  leave  this  behind  us,  contented  with  our  general  encomium. 
Of  course,  our  author  does  not  forget  his  hero,  whose  gallant 
achievements  always  seem  to  awa^n  his  enthusiasm.  The 
marches  and  countermarches  ensuing  are  all  narrated  with  great 
spirit,  and  form  an  attractive  picture,  though  what  may  now 
seem  yi>ort  to  us  was  death  to  many  honest  Englishmen;  not 
that  our  author^s  tone  is  ever  flippant,  save  in  one  or  two  short 
passages  anent  the  king.  He  wntes  too  much  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  Cavalier.  '^  The  queen  arrives — the  war  grows  hot,''  is  the 
heading  of  the  next  chlapter,  which  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  especially  vindicating  the  honour  and  even  the  gentleness 
of  Prince  Rupert,  calumniated  by  Puritan  rancour ;  this  task  is 
veiy  satisfactorily  performed. 

Hampden's  death  is  treated  of  at  length ;  and  a  wholly  unde- 
served eulogium  is  bestowed  upon  this  wicked  man,  of  whom  we 
have  some  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  his  Maker  before  he  died,  and  repented  his  long  course  of 
rancorous  treason  and  detestable  hypocrisy.  Clarendon  knew  this 
individual  well:  he  even  acted  in  concert  with  him  for  some 
years.  Why  then  should  he  have  denounced  him  as  he  has  done, 
entering  into  all  the  particulars  of  his  odious  dissimulation,  without 
just  cause !  We  do  not  find  him  speak  thus  severely  of  Pym 
even,  nor  of  Cromwell — ^in,  fact,  he  was  any  thing  but  a  violent 
party-man,  and  could  always  see  virtues  in  an  enemy.  We  put 
it  therefore  to  Mr.  Warbmlon's  conscience,  whether  he  can  be 
justified  in  passing  over  such  damning  evidence,  with  the  subse- 
quent judicial  condemnation  of  a  Southey,  without  one  word,  and 
treat  this  rebel,  stricken  by  the  hand  of  his  God,  and  receiving 
even  in  this  world  the  meed  of  his  pernicious  labours,  as  little  less 
than  a  saint  or  an  angel.     Look  at  this  man's  career  from  first 
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to  last !  What  is  there  in  it  to  excite  sympathy  or  admiration ! 
At  first  we  find  him  a  common-place  libertine  "  about  town  ;^ 
subsequently  he  adopts  Puritan  views,  and  subsides,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  into  extreme  and  almost  ascetic  cold- 
ness and  severity.  Then  he  makes  himself  conspicuous  bv  nobly 
closing  up  his  pockets  and  refusing  to  pay  ship-money.  This,  we 
suspect,  is  the  real  cause  for  which  firitons^  hearts  so  warm 
towards  him.  They  are  always  disposed  to  sympathize  with  any 
one  who  runs  a  crusade  against  the  king^s  taxes.  At  last  he 
enters  parliament,  pretends  to  be  the  most  moderate  of  men, 
coaxes  poor  weak  Falkland  into  voting  against  the  bishops, 
secretly  provokes  all  the  most  despetate  Puritan  counsels,  finally 
becomes  a  party  to  measures,  now  condemned  on  all  sides — mea- 
sures denounced  by  Mr.  Warburton  himself,  as  pregnant  with 
cant  and  wicked  tyranny.  Nay,  not  only  was  he  a  party  to  all 
this ;  but  he  was  the  prime  mover,  the  main  agent.  His,  and 
not  Pym^s,  seems  to  have  been  the  master-mind ;  at  all  events 
he  must  share  the  main  responsibility  with  that  worthy.  And 
now,  after  all  this; — ^after  the  murder  of  Laud  and  Strafford; 
the  incarceration  of  the  bishops, — ^the  imprisonment  of  all  true 
loyalists  these  rebels  could  lay  their  hands  upon ;  the  adoption  of 
a  now  universally  execrated  policy,  which  the  Whig  Hallam  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  reprove  and  condemn,  which  even  Macaulay 
appears  to  abandon ; — we  are  told  that  this  man  left  none  behind 
him  of  equal  genius,  integrity,  and  influence.  Where  is  the 
shadow  of  excuse  for  such  a  laudation!  What  one  noble  and 
generous  act  is  recorded  of  this  man  I  Of  course  the  criticlings 
of  such  organs  as  the  '^  Athenseum^  would  sneer  at  all  this  as 
sad  bigotry;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  must  surely  make 
their  way.  If  there  is  an  instance  on  record  of  the  display  of 
any  generous  feeling  by  this  cold-hearted,  ambitious  Puritan,  we 
entreat  that  it  may  be  bestowed  on  us  in  any  future  edition  of 
Mr.  Warburton^s  work — something,  however  small,  to  set  against 
the  flood  of  overwhelming  condenmatory  evidence.  We  Know 
that  a  certain  prejudice  exists  in  very  many  minds  as  to  Mr. 
Hampden'^s  apocryphal  virtues ;  we  hear  of  them  almost  in  our 
cradles,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  resign  ^Hhe  fond  delusion.**^ 
But  it  is  vain  to  struggle  against  facts.  We  cannot  receive  this 
man  into  our  National  Gallery  of  Worthies,  as  the  champion  of 
freedom ;  he  is  her  deadliest  foe  who,  in  her  name,  sets  loose  tho 
dogs  of  civil  war  to  desolate  his  native  land,  and  that  without  the 
shadow  of  occasion.  Clarendon^s  final  summary  of  his  character 
in  the  words  of  the  Boman  historian,  however  strong,  seems  only 
too  correct :  ^^  He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  per- 
suade, and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief  T'' 
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The  fiiege  of  Bristol,  the  first  battle  of  Newburji  and  the  death 
of  Pym  are  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  next  chapter. 
Bupert^B  daring  la,  as  usual,  conspicuous.  Mr.  Warburton^s 
description  of  this  first  battle  of  Newbury  is  scarcely  as  spirited  sa 
his  usual  battle-scenes ;  but  no  doubt  the  subject  might  be  less 
inspiring.  Clarendon's  commendations  of  his  amiable  friend  Fslk« 
land,  who  fell  here,  are  cited  con  amore.  Pym  is  dismissed 
without  any  very  glowing  eulogium.     It  seems  that  he  lost  his 

Spularity  after  Hampden^s  death,  (a  strong  indication  that 
ampden  was  the  master  mover,  as  we  have  long  thought,)  and 
so  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  hearing  London  mobs  howl  for  his  head, 
as  they  had  done  before,  at  his  instigation,  for  those  of  Laud  and 
Strafford.  At  last,  we  arrive  at  the  battle  of  Marstan  Moor^  so 
disastrous  to  the  royal  cause,  in  which  our  biographer^s  hero  was 
the  Cavalier  conunander.  It  is  admirably  narrated ;  so  well  in- 
deed, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  very  long  Quotation 
here,  which  will,  we  think,  greatly  interest  our  readers.  We  omit 
the  military  details  of  preparation  for  the  field,  though  these  are 
well  given,  reminding  our  readers  only  that  this  battle  was  fought 
on  a  widely  extended  heath  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  Cromwell,  with 
his  Ironsides,  was  among  the  Soundhead  host. 

*'  For  some  hours  the  armies  stood  gazing  on  each  othei^— nearly 
50,000  kindred  men,  instigated  by  the  strongest  passion  of  hostility 
that  ever  animated  the  hearts  of  fair  and  open  combatants.  The  evening 
set  in  with  ominous  gloom :  the  Puritans,  who  had  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  belief  that  Heaven  was  in  strict  league  with  their  generals,  were 
persuaded  that  the  impending  darkness  was  Ood's  visible  frown  upon 
their  enemies ;  they  hailed  the  storm  with  grim  joy — especially  that 
dark  and  terrible  mass  of  iron-clad  men  on  the  far  left,  who  watched  for 
Cromwell's  battle*word.  The  storm  grew  darker,  and  the  Roundhead 
annalist  relates  that,  'Just  as  both  armies  were  joining  battle,  and 
beginning  the  first  encounter  or  assault  of  each  other,  it  pleased  the 
Lord,  as  it  was  most  credibly  affirmed  for  a  certain  truth,  that  a  sudden 
and  mighty  great  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  and  terrible  claps  of  thunder 
were  heard  and  seen  from  the  clouds,  as  if  Heaven  had  resolved  to 
second  the  assault  with  a  fierce  alarm  from  above.'  A  loud  hymn  of 
triumph  and  denunciation  rose  among  the  Roundheads'  ranks,  and 
Rupert  ordered  prayers  to  be  read  at  the  same  time  to  each  regiment 
along  his  line.  This  striking  fact  is  thus  affirmed  by  his  bitter  and  scorn- 
ful enemy  : — '  Rupert,  that  bloody  plunderer,  would  forsooth,  to  seem 
religious,  just  like  a  juggling  Machiavellian,  have  a  sermon  preached 
before  him  and  his  army.  His  chaplain  took  his  text  out  of  Joshua  xxii. 
22.  The  words  were  these  : — *  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of 
gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.'  I  know  not  how 
Goring  and  his  brother-reprobates  oonduoted  themselves  in  this  solemn 
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prayer-time ;  but  sure  I  am  that  Rupert  was  no  hypoorfte,  and  that  the 
most  reckless  of  his  wild  Cavaliers  did  not  follow  him  less  oheerily 
because  his  battle-cry  was  prefaced  by  a  prayer.  Still  darker  and 
gloomier  fell  the  evening,  and  closer  and  murkier  was  the  air,  as  the 
thunder  of  the  skies  was  more  and  more  frequently  echoed  by  the 
artillery  where  Cromwell  was,  upon  the  fkr  left  among  the  guns. 
At  length,  the  whole  of  the  dark  masses  on  either  side  seemed  to  catoh 
fire  from  that  flame ;  and  bright,  and  loud,  and  far  the  artillery  flashed, 
and  the  musketry  sparkled  along  those  formidable  ranks.  Then  Rupert 
darted  away  to  the  head  of  his  Cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  kept  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  by  musketry  placed  among  their  ranks.  At  the 
same  moment  Byron \  unable  to  restrain  himself,  led  forth  his  cavalry 
iVom  their  strong  position,  and,  before  he  could  get  them  into  order  for 
a  charge,  Cromwell  and  Crauford  were  upon  them,  with  the  Ironsides 
and  Manchester's  cavalry :  sweeping  round  the  ditch,  they  cleared  the 
range  of  the  royal  guns,  and  came  upon  the  disordered  Cavaliers  upon 
fkir  ground,  driving  desperately  into  the  midst  of  them.  In  a  moment 
all  was  wild  and  terrible  confusion  there.  But  already  Rupert  and  hit 
fiery  chivalry  were  among  the  Covenanting  Scots  upon  the  left,  bursting 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  their  fieroe  and  solemn  host,  scattering 
them  like  spray  before  some  storm-driven  ship,  and  plunging  still  on* 
ward  to  the  front  of  their  reserve.  One  moment's  pause,  one  more 
wild  shout  and  charge,  and  his  life-guard  are  amongst  them  now."  (The 
reserve.)  <*  No  pause-— no  mercy — scarcely  resistanee  is  found  there. 
The  whole  mass,  pursuers  and  pursued,  sweeps  by  to  yonder  hill:  the 
thundering  hoofs,  the  ringing  armour,  the  maddening  shouts,  the  quick, 
sharp,  frequent  shot  are  scarcely  heard. 

'*  Nor  was  Goring  idle  then :  -it  was  at  times  like  these  this  dauntless 
villain  half  redeemed  his  vices  by  his  valour,  The  Scottish  fbot  falter 
before  his  daring  charge ;  his  desperadoes  are  up  to  their  very  pikes-— 
and  within  them  now.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  bloody  tartans,  at 
the  Cavaliers  press  on  through  their  tumultuous  rout,  and  hew  down  tha 
fugitives  by  scores.  They  are  gone,  and  with  them  their  pursuers  ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  field  is  won. 

"  But  the  battle  still  rages  fiercely  on  the  centre  of  the  royal  line, 
now  assailed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy:  there  Briton  meets  Briton, 
hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot ;  every  pike  is  thrust  home,  and  every 
musket  levelled  low ;  and  *  the  very  air  seems  all  on  fire,'  and  the  '  ear 
is  deafened  with  the  roaring  of  artillery,'  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks  and 
curses  of  conquering  or  dying  men.  Lesley  "  (the  Puritan)  "  now 
comes  galloping  up  with  his  reserve  of  horse,  and  falls  upon  the  mastet 
already  smitten  by  Cromwell's  furious  horse."  (Ah,  where  was  Rupert 
then  ?)  **  The  Irish  horse  are  slain  or  prisoners  to  a  man.  Their  foot 
have  retired  towards  York,  and  are  rallied  there  by  Oenend  King  (  and 
the  conquerers  sweep  on  like  a  foaming  torrent  to  where  Newcastle's 
brave  yeomen,  still  and  alone,  stand  firm.  Firmly  as  their  own  sea-girt 
rocks  those  gallant  Englishmen  receive  the  shock.     Again  and  again 
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the  fiery  fanatics  rush  upon  their  planted  pikes,  and  receive  their  steady 
fire.  Many  a  hrave  Yorkshireman  lies  crushed  and  writhing  before 
every  charge,  but  still  their  narrowing  ranks  are  stedfast  and  dauntless 
as  before.  And  now  their  own  guns  are  turned  upon  them  by  Crom- 
weirs  artillerymen,  and  between  each  charge  of  cavalry  the  iron  slorm 
makes  fearful  chasms  in  their  column.  But  still  they  stood.  Before  the 
most  mettled  steed  could  reach  their  line,  it  was  compact  again.  They 
fell,  to  a  man,  on  the  spot  where  the  gallant  Cavendish  first  planted 
them! 

'*  And  now  the  conquerors  on  either  side  have  done  their  work,  and 
have  time  to  rally  and  breathe,  and  look  around  them,  each  moving  to 
regain  his  battle-ground,  when,  lo !  as  if  starting  from  the  dead,  each 
Tictor  meets  another,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies,  to 
claim  the  victory.  Then  came  the  severest  trial  of  the  day.  Each 
occupied  the  ground  his  enemy  had  covered  when  the  fight  began ;  and 
through  the  lurid  and  sulphurous  shades  of  approaching  night  was  seen 
the  gleaming  armour  of  another  hostile  line.  Then  it  was  that  Rupert's 
followers  failed  him — the  high  and  sparkling  mettle  of  his  Cavaliers, 
consuming  all  before  it  in  the  first  outbreak,  fainted  now  before  the 
sustained  fiame  of  fanaticism  that  burned  in  the  Puritans'  excited 
hearts.  Still  Rupert  strove  to  rally  his  panting  and  exhausted  troops ; 
still  his  loud  battle-cry, '  For  God  and  for  the  King !'  rose  above  the 
din  ;  but  he  no  longer  found  an  echo  to  that  cry.  The  Puritans  galloped 
up  to  his  Cavaliers,  and  met  with  scarcely  an  antagonist ;  '  their  enemies 
were  scattered  before  them,'  as  they  too  truly  said.  Away  over  the 
broken  ground,  and  dismounted  guns,  and  shattered  carriages  the  Cava- 
liers are  fiying  through  the  darkness,  and  leave  the  bloodily  contested 
field  to  the  Puritans  and — Cbomwell. 

''  The  prince,  deserted  by  his  regiment,  still  strove  to  rally  a  few  fol- 
lowers, but  in  vain :  wherever  a  group  was  gathered,  the  Roundhead 
horse  were  upon  them  in  irresistible  force  ;  and  at  length  Rupert  was 
left  alone.  Then,  rousing  his  gallant  horse  for  one  last  effort,  he  cleared 
a  high  fence  into  a  bean-field,  and,  thus  sheltered,  made  his  way  from 
the  field  so  fatal  to  his  fame.  With  what  agony  of  heart  must  that  proud 
young  soldier  have  retreated  before  his  despised  and  avenging  foes,  to 
meet  the  consequences  of  his  defeat !  Yet  was  he  not  wanting  then  to 
the  sad  but  noble  duty  of  a  general  in  retreat.  He  rallied  such  men 
as  he  could  find  unparalysed  by  panic,  and  collected  a  few  squadrons  of 
dragoons.  These  he  led  forward  at  a  gallop  to  where  the  heath  was 
bounded  by  inclosures,  and  narrow  lanes  afibrded  the  only  approach  to 
York.  Here,  dismounting  his  men,  he  lined  the  hedges,  and  received 
the  pursuers  with  so  close  a  fire,  that  even  Cromwell  paused,  and  called 
off  his  men.  The  Irish  foot,  placed  in  reserve  to  the  left  wing,  had  been 
rallied  near  York  by  General  King,  and  now  formed  a  safeguard  for  the 
fugitives.  Then  silence,  the  silence  of  the  dead,  only  broken  by  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  fell  upon  the  battle-field,-— and  all  was  over." 

This  is  a  battle-scene  indeed,  almost  unparalleled  for  interest 
and  animation.    Here  we  have  the  stir,  the  strife, 
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*' And  all  the  tumult  of  the  heady  fight." 

Well  might  Scott  say,  in  his  vigorous  "  Bokeby :" — 

<*  The  hattle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide. 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ! 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven ; 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks,  in  vain, 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main." 

Yet,  despite  ''  hot  Bupert^s ""  gallantry  and  fire,  we  cannot  acquit 
him  of  grievous  blame  for  his  share  in  this  disaster.  In  the  first 
instance  he  obviously  left  his  original  post  too  speedily,  thereby 
inducing  Byron  to  rush  out  in  fiery  emulation,  though  against 
orders,  and  expose  himself  at  a  disadvantage  to  Gromwell'*s 
charge.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prince  pursued  the  Scots 
too  far,  and  with  absolutely  reckless  impetuosity,  when  nothing 
could  be  gained  thereby.  Had  not  his  Cavaliers^  steeds  been  jaded, 
and  themselves  exhausted  by  this  fruitless  toil,  they  would  never 
have  deserted  their  leader  almost  without  a  blow,  when  they  met 
Gromweirs  Ironsides  returning  from  pursuit.  The  latter  were 
comparatively  fresh  and  unjaded.  This  was  partly  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Yorkshiremen  who  would 
not  tempt  them  to  pursuit ;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  any  such 
temptation  would  nave  failed  to  ensnare  the  equally  bold  and 
careful  Cromwell.  Here,  as  on  Naseby  Field,  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  Rupert  was  the  bravest  of  men,  and  the  most  dash** 
ing  of  cavalry  officers ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  disputed  that  he 
was,  further,  a  most  imperfect  general.  For  once  ''  common- 
place ^'  is  in  the  right.  I^ot  that  lie  did  not  possess  all  the  requi- 
site mental  qualifications ;  his  only  military  vice  was  an  inordinate 
love  of  fighting  ;  and,  alas !  this  cost  his  royal  master  dear.  We 
will  not  dwell  on  the  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed  by  the 
Puritans  in  exulting  over  the  death,  upon  this  field  of  battle,  of 
Prince  Rupert'^s  canine  attendant,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an 
imp  of  darkness.  Their  '^  moderation  was  always  known  unto 
all  men.'*^  The  king  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  confidence  in, 
or  to  have  addressed  a  single  reproval  to,  his  nephew ;  he  knew, 
indeed,  that  the  prince  had  done  his  best,  and  that  no  man 
suffered  more  than  he.  From  this  period  we  meet  with  little  but 
royal  reverses  and  Puritan  triumphs;  and  the  record  of  these 
disasters  is  rather  disheartening.    Soon,  however,  we   arrive 
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at  the  scene  of  decisioni  the  battle-field  of  Ifoseby.  Here, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  Mr.  Warburton'^s  narrative  is  very 
spirited  and  animated.  We  have  no  space  to  quote  it; 
and,  besides,  one  battle  is  enough  for  an  article.  The  unhappy 
treason,  or  seeming  treason,  of  (Carmarthen  in  turning  the  mon- 
arches steed  at  the  moment  of  decision,  is  dramatically  recorded. 
But  we  altogether  deny  that  ^Hhe  king  suflbred  himself  to 
be  led  away  like  a  child.^  Where  is  the  proof  of  any  such 
assertion  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  strove  to  return ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  To  the  last,  he  with  Kupert  endeavoured  to  rally  the  flying 
cavalry !  On  this  occasion  the  king^s  letters  to  the  queen  were 
seized  and  published  by  the  victorious  rebels.  Thus  faintly 
qpeaks  Mr.  Warburton  on  this  theme: — "The  celebrated  col- 
lection of  letters  was  inmiediately  published  by  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  world  then,  and  for  the  most  part  now,  believed  and 
believes  his  correspondence  to  have  been  one  tissue  of  perjury 
and  falsehood.  Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  letters 
(Harleian  Misellany,  v.  514)  will  be  surprised  to  find  on  what 
aUffht  foundation  this  assertion  has  been  founded.^  (We  should 
rather  say,  that  it  was  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.) 
^^  The  fondest  aflfection  for  the  queen,  indeed,  breathes  through 
all  the  letters,  and  the  most  unbounded  oonfidenoe:  there  is 
many  a  political  intrigue  alluded  to,^^  (and  what  then !)  "  and 
many  matters  confessed  to  the  queen  that  never  had  been  related 
to  the  public  i"*"^  (is  this  extraordinary !)  *'  but,  consiahrinff  the 
reputed  fiUsehood  of  the  king,  and  the  tortuous  line  of  action 
in  whioh  he  was  compeUed  to  wander  in  avoiding  his  innume- 
rable and  implacable  enemies  from  within  and  from  without,— 
eoHiiderinff  all  this^  the  accusations  against  him  seem  to  owe  much 
of  their  weight  to  ^arty  feeling ^"^  (Bather  owe  their  origin  to  the 
most  barefaced  lying,  and  are  fostered  by  the  weakest  or  the 
most  malignant  bigotry.)  "  If,^'  adds  Mr.  Warburton,  for  once 
telling  the  plain  truth  of  these  mighty  Puritans^  the  champions  of 
freedom^^-^''  if  the  dark  and  crafty  Cromwell's,  or  the  deep  and 
plotting  Pym^S)  most  j)rivate  correspondence  had  been  laid  open 
to  the  world  by  their  enemies,  now  would  it  stand  in  com* 
parison !  The  former  of  these  two  professed,  that  it  was  kwful 
to  pky  the  knave  with  a  knave,  and  the  latter  acted  on  the 
axiom.''  We  might  have  added  the  name  of  Hampden  here,  did 
we  not  remember  that  he  was  far  too  ctafty  to  trust  his  craft 
to  any  paper,  or  have  any  real  confidant  on  earth.  The  king 
himself  said  of  these  letters :— "  Nor  can  any  man's  malice  te 
gratified  further  by  my  letters  than  to  see  my  constancy  to  my 
wife,  the  laws^  and  religion.  Bees  will  gather  honey  where 
the  spider  sucks  poison.    The  integrity  of  my  intentioiMi  is  not 
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jealous  of  any  mjury  my  expressions  can  do  them ;  for,  althou^ 
the  confidence  of  priracy  may  admit  greater  freedom  in  writing 
such  letters,  which  may  be  liable  to  envious  exceptions,  yet  the 
innocency  of  my  chief  purposes  cannot  be  so  strained  or  mis- 
interpreted by  them  as  not  to  let  all  men  see  that  I  wish  nothine 
more  than  a  happy  composure  of  differences  with  justice  and 
honour;  not  more  to  my  own  than  my  people^s  content,  who 
have  any  sparks  of  love  or  loyalty  left  in  them ;  who,  by  those 
my  letters^  may  be  convinced,  that  I  can  both  act  and  mind  my 
own  and  my  kingdom^s  affairs  so  as  becomes  a  prince.^  And 
yet,  despite  all  this,  though  Mr.  Warburton,  on  full  consideration, 
acquits  the  martyr-king  of  guilt  with  respect  to  that  correspond- 
ence on  which  almost  all  the  most  weighty  charges  of  insincerity 
are  founded,  he  is,  strange  to  say,  so  possessed  himself  by  the 
vulgar  prejudice  which  he  combats,  as  to  give  us  ftequent  oocsr 
mons  of  learning  that  falsehood  was,  in  his  opinion  also,  the  king^s 
one  vice.  Surely  he  forgets  against  toAom  he  brings  this  weighty 
charge  so  lightly : — against  a  saint  of  God,  against  one  of  whom 
he  himself  confesses,  that  he  was  not  only  affectionate,  kind,  and 
just,  but  also  deeply  pious.  The  insincerity  attributed  to  him  is 
obviously  out  of  keeping  vnth  all  this :  it  would  be  one  single  mon- 
strous blood-red  spot  standing  alone  on  a  snow-white  shield.  It 
is  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  Aing  Charles  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr:  it  is  equally  undisputed,  that  whilst  deeply  humbled 
before  his  Gknl  for  his  own  and  his  nation'^s  sins,  (for  he  too  was 
a  man,  and  therefore  not  faultless,  and  what  toe  might  think  slight 
errors  might  appear  crimes  to  him,)  he  never  acknowledged  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  truth  of  this  **'  eternal^  imputation,  never 
confessed  his  regret  for  a  single  act  of  insincerity.  Still  our  ad- 
versaries will  not  be  daunted  by  this  memory ;  they  vnll  assure 
us  that  this  loving  Christian  monarch  thought  falsehood  king- 
craft. Surely  every  generous  reader  must  needs  exclaim, 
*^  Credat  Carlyle,  non  ego  !'^  In  the  appendix  to  his  second 
volume,  Mr.  Warburton  gives  the  passages  from  the  king^s  cor- 
respondence which  have  been  most  objected  to«  One  of  them 
runs  thus : — '*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Strafford^s 
innocent  blood  hath  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  God^s  just 

{'udgments  upon  this  nation  by  a  funous  civil  war,  both  sides 
litherto  being  almost  equally  punished  as  beii^  in  a  manner 
equally  guilty .^^  We  have  had  occasion  to  ^monstrate  the 
truth  or  this.  But,  verily,  such  contemptible  calumnies  would 
be  beneath  notice,  were  they  not  caught  up  and  echoed  by  such 
fashionable  party-writers  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  has  dared 
(milder  language  we  cannot  employ)  to  found  the  most  insolent 
charges  a^tnst  onr  royal  samt  upon  this  very  correspondence^ 
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When  he  stands  before  the  judgment-seftt  of  his  Maker^  he  will 
have  to  answer  for  all  these ;  for,  if  every  idle  word  shall  be 
brought  into  condemnation,  how  much  more  the  records  of  the 
historian,  whose  professed  purport  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  present  and  of  all  future  ages,  and  enable  them  to  form  a  just 
judgment  of  the  past.  May  he  be  able  in  that  great  hour  to  dear 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  voluntary  and  intentional  falsehood 
as  fully  as  the  martyr-king  whom  he  has  ventured  to  calumniate. 
From  this  point  onwa^  all  is  dismay  and  discomforture,  save 
that  the  unfailing  courage  of  the  royal  sufferer  shines  as  the  distant 

e>lar  star  over  a  waste  of  icy  billows.  The  good  spirit  of  Prince 
upert  at  last  deserted  him.  Though  his  conduct  in  the  surrender 
of  [Bristol  might  not  be  as  censurable  as  it  at  first  appeared,  Uie 
dignified  reproof  the  king  was  by  no  means  too  severe.  Even 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  disapprove  of  the  stubborn,  dogged 
anger  his  hero  now  evinced,  and  still  more  of  his  subsequent  heat 
when  he  banished  himself  at  Newark  from  the  royal  presence. 
However,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  he  subsequently  repented 
his  hot  perversity,  and  wrote  a  very  noble  letter  to  the  king,  ex* 
pressing  his  contrition,  which  Mr.  Warburton  has  inserted,  voL 
lii.  p.  224.  After  this  he  fought  his  way  through  to  Oxford,  and 
saw  his  royal  uncle  once  a^m — alas !  for  the  last  time.  Soon 
after  the  king  took  refuge  m  Scotland,  and  Rupert  went  across 
the  seas.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  next  long  chapter, 
^^  Bupert  at  Sea,^  though  this  also  contains  much  to  interest. 
He  fought  with  his  wonted  valour  in  a  French  campaign  a^nst 
the  Spaniards ;  returning  to  Paris,  he  received  a  most  affectionate 
letter  from  King  Charles,  then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  Mr.  Warburton  gives  us ;  finallv,  after  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  England,  we  find  him  as  an  admiral  crossing 
the  deep  to  the  West  Indies.  This  expedition  is  described  at 
length,  mainly  from  an  ancient  manuscript ;  but  we  cannot  linger 
over  so  discursive  a  theme.  We  now  return  once  more  to  the 
captive  monarch.  Mr.  Warburton  has  described  his  martyrdom 
finely,  but  of  course  briefly.  He  mentions  one  circumstance, 
concerning  ^^  a  refinement  on  humiliation,^^  which,  as  he  says, 
has  not  been  generally  noticed.  This  is,  that  ^'ihe  head»- 
man^s  block  was  so  low  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  Ke  ahng 
the  floor  in  order  to  reach  it  with  hu  neck^'*  This,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  know,  was  a  novel  form  of  martyrdom.  *^  Charles 
Stuart,^^  says  Mr.  Warburton,  ^'  slaughtered  by  hypocrites,  fana- 
tics, and  traitors,  lay  calmly  in  his  coffin,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  midnight.  His 
destroyer  was  not  so  calm,  though  he  had  conquered :  impelled 
by  the  honor  of  suq>en8e,  he  went  to  visit  the  dead  kii^.    Did 
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he  not  envy  the  dead  majesty  that  lay  there  in  calm  repose,  its 
life-work  done!'^  The  death  of  some  noble  Cavaliers  is  next  re- 
lated,  and  then  we  pass  to  the  last  scenes  of  Bupert^s  long  and 
honourable  career.  His  philosophical  studies,  the  brave  exploits 
of  his  old  age  in  maintaining  the  sinking  fame  of  England  on 
the  seas  against  her  bravest  enemy — the  Hollander;  his  straightr 
forward  manly  reprobation  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  Charles  the 
Second'^s  administration,  which  almost  forced  a  blush  to  the 
brazen  brow  of  that  ''  Merry  Monarch  {"*  his  final  decease,  not 
indeed  old  in  years  as  in  honours,  for  he  was  but  sixty-three, 
leaving  no  honester,  braver,  or  more  true-hearted  man  behind 
him,  as  his  biographer  aptly  says — ^all  these  are  brought  before 
us  in  what  may  be  considered  the  epilogue  to  this  comprehensive 
and  interesting  work.  Bupert  was  rather  the  man  of  action  than 
of  thought ;  and  yet  his  thoughts  also  were  generally  just,  and 
sometimes  deep.  If  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  vices 
which  stained  his  age  in  the  world^s  history,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  career,  he  was  nevertheless  far  more  moral 
than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  must  always  be  dear 
to  loyal  hearts  as  the  chivalric  champion  of  a  falling  monarch. 
Often  on  the  losing  side,  he  was  yet  singularly  successful  in  all 
his  personal  operations,  and  never  charged  at  the  head  of  his 
horse  without  carrying  all  before  him.  Though  his  broadsword 
was  frequently  red  with  blood,  he  had  a  kind  and  gentle  heart ; 
for  he  was  a  dutiful  and  afiectionate  son,  a  loving  brother,  a 
faithful  subject,  and  a  generous  foe  ;  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly 
said, — 

''  For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws  ; 
His  king  is  his  leader,  his  Church  is  his  cause  : 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown,-— 
God  strike  with  the  gallant  that  strikes  for  the  crown !" 

Finally,  we  must  be  permitted  to  cite  some  few  anecdotes  from 
the  interesting  volumes  before  us,  which  will  serve  incidentally 
to  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  king,  his  adherents,  and  his 
adversaries,  which  may  not  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Thus  we 
read,  vol.  i.  p.  71 :  ^'  An  amiable  anecdote  is  told  of  Charles 
during  the  civil  wars,  which  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here.  He 
wished  to  consult  some  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  sent 
for  it.  The  librarian,  with  simple  fidelity  to  his  rules,  replied, 
that  no  books  once  entered  there  were  ever  allowed  to  leave  it. 
This  message  being  brought  to  the  king,  he  rose  up,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  himself  to  seek  for  the  volume  as  modestly  as 
any  sizar.^  This,  we  observe,  is  quoted  from  *' Jesse.^  Mr. 
Warburton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Charleses  court.    Mr. 
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Disraeli  had  before  remarked  of  it :  ^^  We  may  rate  Charleses 
taite  at  the  supreme  degree,  by  remarking  that  this  monarch 
never  patronised  mediocrity :  the  artist  who  was  honoured  by  his 
regard  was  ever  a  master-spirit.^  We  may  observe^  that  in 
poetry,  also,  King  Charleses  taste  was  faultless.  Ben  Jonson, 
the  first  of  living  bards,  was  his  great  favourite ;  and  ^^  rare 
Ben^  has  recorded  the  monarches  ceaseless  generosity  and  his 
own  loyal  afiection  in  many  a  noble  strain.  Such  is  the  con* 
temptible  spite  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  smaller  literary 
fty  tor  Oharles's  memory,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  place  an 
infamous  slander  on  his  king  even  on  Ben  Jonson  s  lips,  accusing 
the  monarch  of  a  lack  of  generosity.  Shakspeare,  we  may  further 
observe,  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  martyivmonarch. 
The  Puritans  thought  it  his  *'  familiar,^'  and  said  he  made  ahnost 
as  much  account  of  it  as  of  the  Bible.  That  Charleses  court 
was  attractive,  we  may  conclude  from  the  youthful  Bupert's 
strong  asseveration :  **  For  being  a  hunting  that  morning  with 
the  king,  he  wished  he  might  break  his  neck  so  he  might  leave 
his  bones  in  England.^^  (See  p.  76.)  Further  on,  we  are  re* 
minded  (p.  141)  that  ^'  Henry  Martyn,  the  regicide,  said  in  the 
House  of  Oommons,  ^  If  we  must  have  a  king,  I  would  rather 
have  the  last  gentleman  than  any  other  ;^^^  while  ^^Baillie,  a 
Stem  Covenanter,  spoke  of  him  as  *  a  most  just,  reasonable,  and 
sweet  person.' " 

On  page  177  we  learn,  from  Sir  P.  Warwick's  memoirs,  that 
**  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  had  a  book  written  against 
it  with  no  less  title  than  ^Jesus-ioorship  confuted :'  so,  if  a  Maho« 
metan  had  heard  it  cried  in  the  streets  to  be  sold  (as  it  was), 
surely  he  might  justly  have  thought  this  nation  at  that  time 
was  denying  their  Saviour."  We  may  observe,  that  Mr.  War- 
burton  is  totally  incorrect  in  imagining  that  the  king  faltered  or 
broke  down  on  discovering  the  flight  of  "the  five  members.'' 
He  spoke  temperately,  but  nobly ;  and  his  exact  words  are  on 
record. 

On  pa^  246  we  read:  "A  statue  was  made  by  Bernini, 
from  a  picture  of  King  GharleSi  whose  name  was  careftilly  con- 
cealed from  the  sculptor.  Signer  Bernini,  afler  looking  for 
some  time  stedfastly  upon  it,  said,  *  that  he  had  never  seen  a  face 
which  showed  so  much  greatness,  and,  withal,  such  marks  of 
sadness  and  misfortune.  Mr.  Warburton  singularly  charges 
the  king  with  an  unworthy  mental  reservation  (on  p.  243), 
because  he  told  the  commissioners  of  parliament  iiiat  **'  he  had 
no  thought  but  of  peace  and  justice  to  his  people."  What  is 
the  obvious  meaning  of  "  no  thought"  here !  Ulearly  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  else.    Not  that  the  idea  had  never  entered 
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into  his  mind  that  he  mipht  be  driven  to  defend  his  crown,  which 
is  the  strange  assertion  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Warburton.  But 
this  is  the  hypercritical  fashion  after  which  every  word,  every 
syllable  of  the  martyr-monarch's  is  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
suspicion,  and  then  treasured  up  against  him  as  proofs  of  his 
'^  duplicity/^  '^  curses  of  his  life/^  &c.  &c.  These  hard  words  are 
actually  employed  on  the  page  before  us,  upon  this  spnecial  pro- 
vocation !  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  such  childish  and 
absurd  imputations.  Another  record  of  Boundhead  insolence 
will  be  found  on  page  278.  ^^  Young  Fairfax  pressed  courageously 
through  the  royal  guard,  and,  reachmg  the  kmg,  forced  the  peti- 
tion on  his  notice.  The  king  turned  away,  but  Sir  Thomas  laid 
his  charge  on  his  saddle-bow,  and,  in  doing  so,  was  nearly  ridden 
over  by  the  insulted  and  angry  monarch.^^  Another  anecdote 
may  edify  our  readers.  ^^  Mr.  Bond,  one  of  the  presumptuous 
'  saints  ^  preaching  at  the  Savoy,  told  his  auditors,  *  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  and  pray,  and  do  all  they  were  able  to  bring 
about  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  for  settling  of  God'^s  cause : — 
/  say  this  is  OotTs  cause ;  and  if  our  God  hadh  any  cause^  this  is 
it :  and  if  this  be  not  God's  cause^  then  God  is  no  God  for  me^  hut 
the  devil  is  got  up  into  heaven.^  ^  Truly,  the  only  God  of  these 
Puritans  was  their  own  carnal  and  seditious  will. 

On  page  852  Mr.  Warburton  very  justly  stigmatises  Milton 
for  his  brutal  and  insolent  abuse  of  King  Charles,  as  being  ^'  as 
meanly  rancorous  as  a  partisan  ^  as  he  is  **  sublime  as  a  poet.^ 
How  sad  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  thus  meanlV  of  a 
Milton  !  Turning  to  a  venr  different  theme,  we  find  that  Sir  JPhilip 
Warwick,  whom  Mr.  Wiarburton  calls  '^  the  Froissart  of  the 
Cavaliers,^'  has  celebrated  Rupert  **as  that  brave  prince  and 
hopeful  soldier,^"  and  has  borne  him  witness  that  '^he  put  that 
spirit  into  the  king^s  army,  that  all  men  seemed  resolved/^ 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  very  animated  and  happy  descrip« 
tion  of  Oxford  during  the  period  of  King  Charleses  abode  in  that 
loyal  city  in  his  second  volume,  but  we  nave  no  space  to  extract 
it.  There  is  also  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Gountess  of 
Denbigh  to  her  son  in  this  same  volume ;  a  sample,  no  doubt,  of 
many  a  touching  appeal  occasioned  by  the  distresses  of  those 
evil  days.  There  is  a  bit  of  scandal  on  page  221,  in  a  note 
anent  Uie  reputation  of  Queen  Henrietta,  which  had  better  be 
removed,  we  should  say,  from  the  next  edition,  since  it  seems  to 
be  without  foundation,  though  we  have  no  great  affection  for 
the  memo^  of  that  daughter  of  ^'  Henri  Quatre.*"^  An  instance 
of  Prince  Kupert'^s  activity  will  be  found  a  page  or  two  further  on. 
''  On  the  2nd,^  says  Mr.  Warburton,  '^  an  incident  is  recorded  in 
his  highnesa's  journal,  which  scarcely  comports  with  what  is  called 
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the  gravity  of  history.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  shaving, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  White- 
bridge.  He  threw  himself  into  his  saddle  half-snaved,  rode  off  to 
meet,  chaj^e,  and  rout  the  foe,  and  then  returned  to  finish  his 
toilet.^'* — The  following  iantastic  letter  of  Lord  NewcasUe'^s  to 
the  prince  will  be  found  page  397 : — ^^  May  it  please  your  high- 
ness, In  the  first  place  I  congratulate  yatur  huge  and  great  meto- 
ries^  which  indeed  is  fit  for  none  but  your  hiahness.  For  all  the 
a£birs  in  the  north  I  refer  your  highness  to  this  bearer,  Sir  John 
Mayne,  who  can  tell  your  highness  every  particular :  only  this  I 
must  assure  your  highness,  that  the  Scots  are  as  big  again  in  foot 
as  I  am,  and  their  horse,  I  doubt,  much  better  than  ours  are :  so 
that  if  your  highness  do  not  please  to  come  hither,  and  that  very 
soon  too,  the  great  game  of  your  uncWs  will  be  endangered^  if  not 
lost ;  and  with  your  highness  being  near,  certainly  won :  so  I 
doubt  not  but  your  highness  will  come,  and  that  very  soon.  Your 
highnesses  most  passionate  creature^  W.  Newcastle.^^ 

We  might  cite  many  other  interesting  anecdotes  and  traits  of 
character  from  these  two,  as  well  as  from  the  third  volume,  but 
roust  content  ourselves  with  recording  these  two  circumstances, 
with  which  we  did  not  happen  to  be  before  acquainted ;  first,  that 
at   King   Charles'^s    coronation,    Senhouse,   bishop   of  Carlisle, 

S>reached  the  sermon  on  the  equally  ominous  and  glorious  text 
rom  Bev.  ii.  1 0,  '^  Be  thou  faitnful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life  f  ^  and  secondly,  that  at  his  funeral  the  snow 
fell  thick  upon  his  pall,  so  that,  as  Herbert  says,  "  it  was  all  white, 
the  colour  of  innocency ;  so  went  the  white  king  to  his  grave.^ 

Perhaps  we  should  have  apologised  to  our  readers  as  to  Mr. 
Warburton,  for  having  written  so  much  or  more  of  King  Charles 
than  of  Prince  Bupert  and  the  Cavaliers.  But  who  that 
approaches  the  history  of  these  days  with  a  loyal  heart  can  fail  to 
be  attracted  towards  the  royal  martyr  i  It  is  his  saintly  image 
which  beams  through  that  civil  tempest  with  a  mild  and  lovely 
halo,  and  seems  almost  to  endear  the  records  of  its  darkest  broils. 
Trulv,  a  galaxy  of  noble  hearts  was  gathered  round  him, — Sir 
Bevil  Glanvil,  honest  Ralph  Hopton,  brave  Trelawney,  Carnarvon, 
Sidney  Grodolphin,  Astley,  Grandison,  Capell,  those  peers  too 
who  performed  the  last  sad  honours  to  their  beloved  and  departed 
master,  Bichmond,  Hertford,  Lindsey,  and  Southampton,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  gallant  dauntless  '^  CavaUer  of  Cavaliers,'*^  Prince 
Bupert.  Courage,  physical  courage  at  least,  was  not  wanting  to 
the  royalists ;  ^as !  moral  courage  was.  The  Hydes  and  !^k- 
lands  failed  to  perform  their  duty,  until  it  was  too  late  !  And 
now,  in  our  own  days,  who  can  doubt  that  our  nobility  and  gentry 
would  fight  full  as  gallantly  as  their  ancestors,  for  the  cause  of  the 
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Grown  and  the  Church — ^fight,  that  is,  with  deeds,  when  called 
on ;  but  not,  alas !  with  milder,  but  apparently  far  less  easily 
attainable  weapons !  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Surely  all  the 
prayers  that  have  ascended  from  so  many  holy  men — surely  the 
flame  of  renovation  which  has  sprung  forth  amongst  us  to  purify 
and  to  brighten,  surely  the  evidences  of  life  visible  far  and  wide 
within  our  Anglican  community,  surely  all  these  will  prevent  our 
utter  downfal,  will  fire  us  to  combat  against  the  spirit  of  lawless 
disobedience,  will  enable  us  to  save  mw  and  order,  even  amidst 
the  wreck  of  empires  and  of  nations. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  paper  and  print  of  Mr* 
Warburton'^s  work,  together  with  the  fine  engravings  it  contains, 
render  it  an  ornament  for  any  library.  The  portraits  of  Prince 
Bupert  himself,  the  elegant  and  aristocratic  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  famous  Montrose  will  be  found  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. We  conclude  our  imperfect  review  with  the  confession 
of  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Warburton  for  his  obviously  long  and 
careful  labours,  and  with  the  assurance  that  we  consider  ^*  Prince 
Bupert  and  the  Cavaliers^  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  our  great  civil  war,  and  a  production  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 
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Abt,  II. — Mornings  amongst  the  J^miU  at  Rome.    Beina  Notes 
of  Conversations  held  voith  certain  Jesuits  on  the  moiect  of 
Jtteligion  in  the  (7%  of  Borne.     By  the  Bev.  M.  Hobart 
Seymoqb,  M.A.     London  :  Seeleys, 

We  confess  to  opening  this  volume  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
judice against  the  author^s  name,  we  scarcely  know  why ;  and 
with  some  distrust  as  to  the  line  of  argument  which  he  might 
adopt.  In  truth,  such  feelings  must  cross  the  mind  in  com* 
mencing  the  perusal  of  almost  any  new  work  on  Romish  contro* 
yersy ;  for  we  generally  find  little  of  novelty  in  the  argument, 
and  when  there  is  novelty,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  erroneous. 
Exi^geration  we  too  frequently  see  ;  and,  above  all,  we  observe 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  disposition  to  concede  positions  which, 
though  apparently  unimportant,  are,  in  fact,  the  turning  points  of 
the  whole  controversy.  Men  too  frequently  enter  on  mscussions 
of  this  kind  without  sufficient  previous  study,  and  therefore 
fall  into  mistakes  of  various  kinds.  In  one  direction  they  adopt 
principles  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  positive  religion ;  or, 
m  the  other,  they  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Jesuitism, 
and  become  slavish  admirers  of  the  very  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  Bomish  system. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  no  tyro  in  the  Romish  controversy :  he  has 
evidently  bestowed  on  it  years  of  thought  and  research;  for 
though  his  work  is  quite  of  a  popular  character,  and  carries  no 
apparatus  of  learning  along  with  it,  being  free  from  quotations, 
references,  &c.,  yet  to  argue  in  the  way  he  has  done,  proves  the 
possession  of  a  complete  mastery  in  his  subject.  In  perusing 
the  "  Mornings  amongst  the  Jesuits,"  we  are  remindea  of  the 
exclamation  of  King  Henr^  VIII.,  when  Cranmer's  suggestion  of 
applying  to  the  universities  in  the  cause  of  his  marriage  was 
mentioned  to  him — "  He  has  got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear  !'^ 
Mr.  Seymour  Jias  the  animal  in  his  clutches;  and  a  woeful 
tweaking  has  he  administered,  while  he  stands  over  his  prostrate 
victim  with  an  air  of  benevolence  and  politeness,  which  adds 
severely  to  the  infliction.  We  confess  that  we  have  often  laughed 
heartily  over  Mr.  Seymour'*s  pages ;  for  the  rout  of  his  opponents 
by  the  ability  of  his  tactics,  when  contrasted  with  their  previous 
triumphant  assurance,  is  so  complete,  and  the  quiet  way  in 
which  he  works  up  these  cunning  men  to  the  point  he  wants,  and 
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then  pounces  upon  them  with  some  argument  that  th^  cannot 
answer,  is  so  singular,  that  it  reminds  us  more  of  Mr.  Waterton^s 
feat  of  turning  over  the  fore  feet  of  the  crocodile,  and  employing 
them  as  reins,  while  he  bestrode  the  monster  in  a  new  kind  of 
saltatory  equestrian  exercise,  than  of  any  thing  else  within  our 
recollection.  The  notion  of  mUmtting  and  puzzling  the  Jesuits 
is  certainly  what  would  not  occur  to  ordina^  minds ;  but  Mr, 
Seymour  has  positively  achieved  the  feat.  We  believe  the  whole 
of  his  narrative  to  be  true :  to  us  it  carries  internal  evidence  of 
its  truth.  The  arguments  employed  on  the  Jesuits'  side  are 
precisely  those  which  the  most  subtle  and  unscrupulous  dis* 
putants  of  the  Church  of  Rome  invariably  employ  as  their  venr 
best.  The  air  of  confidence,  assurance,  and  tnumph  with  whicn 
they  were  given,  is  also  ably  and  characteristically  described ; 
and  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  way  in  which  the  discussion 
was  conducted,  together  with  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  author 
of  this  work,  forbid  us  to  distrust  in  any  way  the  substantial 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Seymour,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  his  volume, 
visited  Rome  with  a  view  to  study  the  true  genius  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  her  nature  and  character. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  immediately  became  a  diligent 
attendant  on  all  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  "Rome,  was  present 
at  every  procession,  exposition  of  relics,  unusual  ceremonial, 
attended  whenever  the  pope  or  cardinals  were  to  be  present; 
was  at  every  remarkable  funeral,  reception  into  a  nunnery,  fes- 
tival, &c.  In  short,  he  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  Roaian  Catholic  system 
with  his  own  eyes.  This  punctuality  and  assiduity  in  attendance 
on  the  Romish  worship  had  the  not  unnatural  effect  of  leading 
some  zealous  members  of  the  Romish  Church  to  the  notion  that 
our  author  was  in  a  hopeful  state  of  progress  towards  conversion. 
Actuated  by  such  pleasing  anticipations,  a  Roman  gentleman  of 
station  suggested  to  our  author,  whether  some  communication 
with  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  might  not  be  desirable ;  and 
having  learned  that  such  acquaintance  would  be  acceptable,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  this  very  hopeful  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  two  of  whom,  by  direction  of  the  Padre-generale  of 
the  Jesuits,  visited  Mr.  Seymour,  and  conversed  with  him  on 
controversial  subjects,  evidently  anticipating^  an  easy  conquest. 
The  convert,  however,  proved  rather  more  difficult  to  convince 
than  could  have  been  expected ;  and  so  he  was  handed  on  to 
the  Professor  of  Theology  and  Canon  Law,  and  other  learned 
Jesuits,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  of  him ;  and  have 
probably  often  wished  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that  they 
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may  never  again  have  to  deal  with  a  hopeful  convert  oi  ih%$ 
.  kind. 

We  must  introduce  the  reader  to  the  two  ecclesiastics  who 
waited  on  Mr,  Seymour  by  desire  of  the  Padre-generale* 

'*  I  had  returned  home  after  this  spectacle  [an  ordination],  and  was 
looking  over  the  Pontifical,  examining  a  point  which  had  much  im- 
pressed me,  when  two  visitors  were  announced.  They  were  two 
Jesuits.  They  came  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  order.  One  was  a 
priest,  and  the  other  a  lay-brother ;  but,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
order,  as  observed  at  Rome,  they  were  robed  alike,  the  whole  body, 
from  the  padre-generale  himself  to  the  lowliest  lay-brother  who  is  porter 
at  the  gate,  being  dressed  in  costume  precisely  the  same.  It  consists 
of  a  black  cassock,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  ankles,  without  any 
ornament  beyond  a  little  brass  medal  and  chain  suspended  to  the  waist. 
The  cravat  is  white,  but  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely  observable  above 
the  cassock,  and  over  all  is  a  black  cloak,  neat,  plain,  and  without 
sleeves.  The  hat  is  remarkable  for  the  great  breadth  of  its  leaf.  It  is 
not  red  like  those  of  the  cardinals,  nor  white  like  those  of  the  camal- 
dolines,  nor  decorated  with  rosettes  and  bands  of  orange,  green,  &c., 
like  those  of  the  prelates,  all  which  seem  so  strange  to  our  English 
tastes.  It  is  black,  and  turned  up  slightly  at  the  sides,  without  any  bow 
or  other  ornament.  The  costume  as  a  whole  is  neat  and  seemly,  and 
as  elegant  and  becoming  as  any  ecclesiastical  or  academic  costume  can 
be.  It  certainly  surpasses  in  this  particular  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  other  monastic  or  religious  orders ;  for  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
studied  neatness  and  propriety,  while  that  of  some  of  the  otlier  orders 
is  exquisitely  grotesque  and  ridicalous. 

*'  In  a  few  moments  we  all  were  as  much  at  ease  as  the  peculiar  nature 
and  object  of  the  visit  could  permit.  The  interchange  of  mutual 
courtesies,  and  some  words  upon  general  subjects,  soon  led  to  the  object 
of  our  meeting."*-pp.  10,  11* 

The  conversation  turned  at  first  on  the  Oxford  movement,  and 
the  divisions  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  from 
thence  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of  absolution  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  m  which  our  author  placed  the  Jesuits  in  considerable 
di£5culty  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject, — we  pass  on  to  discussions  of  a  more  general  nature. 

In  chapter  III.  we  have  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour by  ^^  a  reverend  gentieman  who  had  originally  been  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  entered  the  Church  of  Bome.^*  This  gentleman 
enlarged  on  the  delight  and  happiness  which  he  had  experienced 
since  becoming  a  Bomanist. 

*'  He  entered  into  some  details  of  his  former  history,  in  fact  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  never  known  peace  or 
happiness  until  he  had  taken  the  final  step ;  and  then,  and  from  that 
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moment,  he  bad  experienced  a  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  satisfaction  of 

feeling,  a  joy  and  delight  which  he  had  never  known  before He 

then  added,  that  he  believed  that  this  happiness  was  experienced  by  all 
who,  like  him,  embraced  the  Church  of  Rome, — that  he  knew  it  to  be 
the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  his  own, — that  he  could  not  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  the  special  gift  and  blessing  of  God, — the  reward  of 
heaven  to  those  who  entered  his  true  Church, — and  that  if  I  took  the 
same  step,  I  should  assuredly  be  partaker  of  the  same  reward." — 
pp.  63,  64. 

Many  persons  would  have  been  in  some  degree  staggered  by  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  and  would  scarcely  have  known  how  to 
reply  to  it  without  danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  speaker.  But 
Mr.  Seymour  replies,  with  great  address  and  propriety,  in  the 
following  way : — 

**  I  answered  all  this  by  stating  that  I  could  well  understand  it,  as  I 
had  seen  very  much  of  the  same  nature  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
acted  in  a  manner  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  adopted.  I 
had  known  many  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  all 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — who,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  hearing  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  have  been  led  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  verity  of  their  former 
faith,  and  to  receive  and  adopt  the  simple  and  scriptural  principles  of 
Protestantism  ;  and  so  to  go  on  to  the  final  step  of  embracing  the  com- 
munion of  Protestants ;  and  such  persons  have  often  told  me  of  the 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  heart, — the  gush  of  joy  and  delight  that 
they  experienced  in  forsaking,  by  that  act,  what  they  regarded  as  the 
unscriptural  and  unstable  errors  of  one  Church,  for  the  scriptural  and 
stable  truth  of  the  other  ;  speaking  with  rapturous  ecstasy  of  peace  and 
joy  which  they  had  never  known  before,  and  of  the  sweetness  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conception.  I  added,  that  I  supposed  this 
feeling  among  those  who  embraced  the  Roman  faith,  and  among  those 
who  embraced  the  Protestant  faith — this  feeling  common  to  both  alike — 
may  arise  from  the  casting  aside  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  had 
previously  occupied  and  absorbed  the  mind  ;  but  that  I  could  not  regard 
it  as  a  reward  or  recompense  for  the  final  step, — that  I  could  not  think 
that  God  would  give  this  reward  to  both  sides,  to  the  Romanist  for  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  and  to  the  Protestant  for  embracing  Romanism." 
—pp.  64,  C5. 

This  was  as  complete  an  answer  as  could  have  been  given.  To 
judge  of  the  rectitude  of  the  course  taken  in  a  change  of  religion 
by  the  feelings  by  which  it  may  be  followed,  is  indeed  a  most  fal- 
lacious test.  We  have  heard  of  persons  becoming  Unitarians, — 
Blanco  White,  for  instance, — ^and  then  expressing  to  their  friends 
the  relief  and  peace  of  mind  which  they  have  experienced  in  con- 
sequence. Without  doubt  a  mind  which  has  long  been  tossed  on 
a  sea  of  doubts  and  difficulties  generally  experiences  a  feeling  of 
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great  relief  and  happiness  as  soon  as  its  course  has  been  decidedlr 
taken,  whether  that  course  be  right  or  wrobff  in  itself. 

The  "  revei'cnd  gentleman,*"  finding  himself  unexpectedly  foiled 
in  this  attempt,  returned  to  the  attack  in  another  direction.  He 
urged  upon  Mr.  Seymour  that  he  would  certainly  only  attain  peace 
and  happiness  in  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  tliat  **  if  he  would 
only  resolve  to  fling  away  his  doubts  and  difficulties — ^if,  instead 
of  making  objections  and  answering  arguments,  and  requiring 
reasons  and  proofs — if,  instead  of  all  this,  he  would  but  fling  them 
to  the  winds,  and  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  enter  the  Church  of 
Borne,  he  would  escape  all  the  harassing  anxieties  of  doubt,  and  all  ■ 
the  awfulness  of  infiaelity  •  «  .  that  he  must  else  continue  in  doubt  i 
and  difficulty  ....  that  he  must  end  in  infidelity.  There  was  no 
escape  but  in  the  Church  of  Rome." 

He  proceeded  to  urge  that  the  only  wise  course,  and  that  which 
would  bring  most  comfort  was  to  throw  aside  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, remembering  that  all  questions  had  been  already  decided 
by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church.  We  must  give  the 
answer : — 

*'  I  said  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  I  could  well  understand  such  a  coone 
as  an  easy  and  efTectual  way  of  disposing  of  some  difficulties ;  atid  that 
I  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  on  it.  I  fally  felt  the  Talde  and 
indeed  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal,  an  infallible  tribunal,  to  determine  the 
religious  difficulty  of  my  mind.  .  .  •  My  friend  seemed  to  accept  this  u 
all  he  required,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  argament*  when 
I  continued  to  say  that  I  had  found  and  felt  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  the  Word  of  God, — that  they  were  inspired  by  Him,  and  therefore 
were  infallible  .  •  •  .  I  added  that  the  difference  between  him  and  me 
was,  that  he  bowed  to  a  supposed  authority,  the  inspiration  and  dirinity 
of  which  I  denied ;  while  I  bowed  to  an  authority  whose  inspiration  and 
divinity  was  admitted  by  all.  lie  yielded  to  the  decisions  of  the  papal 
bulls,  while  I  bowed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — pp. 
68,  09. 

• 

This  was  well  said :  it  is  a  ititort  on  that  well-known  argument 
of  Romanists — **  Yot$  admit  that  we  can  be  saved  :  we  deny  that 
you  can  be  saved  ;  therefore  it  is  safest  to  enter  the  communion 
m  which  all  allow  salvation  can  be  obtained.^  Mr.  Seymour  has 
sharpened  his  weapons  on  the  Romish  whetstone.  His  argument 
here  is  to  us  altogether  novel.  The  reply  was  "  precis^  what 
he  had  anticipated.""  It  consisted  in  the  usual  argument  to  show 
the  unfitness  of  Scripture  for  any  settlement  of  controversies.  It 
was  observed  that  if  ten  men  could  be  produced  who  would  agree  in 
one  interpretation,  he  could  produce  as  many  agreeing  in  a  difler- 
cut  interpretation,  and  that  this  liability  to  diflbrent  inteipie- 
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tAtions  rendered   the    Scriptures  unfit  for  the  settlement   of 
controversies  or  difiiculties^ 

This  species  of  argument  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  is 
in  any  degree  versed  in  the  Romish  controversy^  and  it  is  often 
urged  with  perfect  success.  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  our 
author.  His  answer  was  as  follows-^*and  an  excellent  answer  it 
was: — 

"  I  rejoined  to  this,  that  although  the  argument  has  often  befoire  been 
used  in  many  works  of  controversy,  yet  it  had  never  seemed  to  me  to 
have  weight  in  the  matter  for  which  it  was  advanced,  because  the  very 
same  objection  in  all  its  force  was  as  applicable  to  all  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  appeal  be  made  to  the  canon  law,— if 
reference  be  made  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers, — if  the 
appeal  be  made  to  the  decrees  of  councils, — if  the  reference  be  made  to 
the  bulls  of  popes, — if,  in  short,  it  be  made  to  any  documents^  supposed 
to  contain  the  infallible  mind  of  the  Church,  there  will  be  fpund  as 
great  a  diversity  of  interpretation,  as  if  the  reference  be  made  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures." — p.  70. 

Well  said,  again.  Here  Mr,  Seymour  has  his  Bomaa 
Catholic  friend  in  a  very  awkward  position.  For  most  assuredly 
his  argument  is  unanswerable.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  fact  is 
so;  at  least  no  one  possessing  moderate  information  on  such 
subjects.  And  assuredly  it  is  rather  an  awkward  position  for  a 
Romanist  to  occupy,  when  he  is  compelled  on  his  own  principles 
to  maintain  that  all  existing  decrees  of  councils,  bulls  of  popes, 
canons,  liturgies,  writings  of  the  fathers,  are  just  as  inadequate 
as  the  Scriptures  to  the  solution  of  difficulties,  or  the  settlement 
of  controversies.  This  leaves  him  a  very  narrow  comer  of  ground 
to  rest  his  foot  upon.     And  thither  our  author  follows  him  : — 

**  He  acknowledged  frankly,  and  at  once,  that  he  thought  my  answer 
sufficient,  so  far  as  these  writings,  canons,  decrees,  and  bulls,  that  have 
been  already  passed  or  written,  are  concerned.  They  are  mere  written 
documents,  and  as  such  they  necessarily  become  liable  to  various 
interpretation  in  the  hands  of  able  and  subtle  men.  They  are  all, 
therefore,  in  the  same  category,  and  liable  to  the  same  olgection  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  would  fully  admit  this.  But  he  thought  that 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Church  of  Rome  consisted  in  having  one 
who,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  a  living  and  speaking  judge, 
who  could  at  any  moment  determine  infallibly  the  question  under 
debate."— p.  72. 

Our  author  replied,  by  apologizing  for  the  charaot^  of  his 
mind)  which,  he  said,  required  some  clear  proof  in  all  matters  of 
importance.  He,  thereK)re,  requested  his  Roman  Catholic  friend 
to  state  to  him  the  grounds  on  which  he  believed  in  the  existence 
of  any  such  infallible  living  tribunal  in  the  Church,  as  he  i^oke  of, 
considering  the  exteeme  importance  of  the  doctrine  ia  c^<e«»\>YQKi% 
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The  Boman  Catholic  assented  to  this,  and  said  he  would  state  bis 
reasons.  ^^  One  argument  for  the  existence  of  this  tribunal  was 
necessity.'**  The  controversies,  discussions,  difficulties,  schisms, 
&c.,  amongst  Christians  required  some  tribunal  for  their  infalli- 
ble decision;  therefore  such  a  tribunal  must  exist.  The  necessity  of 
this  inference  was  denied  by  Mr.  Seymour ;  and  his  opponent 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  could  not  be  defended  as  a  logical 
conclusion.  But  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  usefulness  and 
convenience  of  such  a  tribunal  was  so  obvious  that  we  must  sup- 
pose a  good  and  beneficent  God  must  have  ^nted  it  to  the 
Church.  On  being  pressed  again,  he  was  obhged  to  admit  that 
ikis  inference  also,  was  not  logically  defensible. 

"  I  asked  him  quietly, — Do  you  yourself  think,  that  your  proving  it 
to  be  convenient^  or  useful,  or  desirable  for  the  Church,  is  really 
proving  that  it  does  exist  in  the  Church?  Do  you  yourself  think, 
that  in  logic  you  are  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  any  thing 
from  the  supposed  usefulness  of  the  thing?  •  •  .  It  would,  I 
acknowledged,  undoubtedly  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to  us,  that 
hell  with  all  its  horrors  should  be  annihilated ;  but  we  are  not  justified 
in  believing,  therefore,  that  hell  is  annihilated.  It  would  also,  with- 
out any  question,  be  useful  and  convenient  for  us  beyond  expression, 
that  sin  should  be  abolished  and  driven  from  the  world ;  but  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  infer  that  sin  is  so  abolished.  •  •  •  And,  in  the 
same  way,  I  continued,  our  proving  the  convenience  or  usefulness  of 
an  infallible  tribunal,  other  and  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  its 
suitableness  to  the  goodness  of  God,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  adequate 
argument  to  prove  that  God  has  actually  established  it.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  God  could  or  might  have  done,  but  what  He  has 
done.*' — ^pp.  76,  77. 

To  this  there  was  only  one  answer  to  be  returned.  The 
Bomanist  was  obliged  to  confess  that  his  argument  had  failed, 
and  was  untenable.  But  he  shortly  returned  to  the  charge  on  a 
different  ground.  He  urged  a  principle  with  which  we  have  been 
fSEuniliarized  in  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Ward,  Oakeley, 
and  their  friends.  He  contended  that  we  may  assume  the 
existence  of  an  infallible  tribunal  toitAout  proofs  in  the  same  way 
as  we  assume  the  existence  of  God  without  proof.  The  existence 
of  Gt)d  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  yet  we  believe  it ;  why  then 
should  we  not  believe  e<]^ually  an  infallible  tribunal  to  exist !  Mr* 
Sejrmour,  in  reply,  denied  that  we  assume  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause;  but  that,  on  the  contrary^  we  prove  it,  except 
when  it  is  already  acknowledged ;  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of 
an  infallible  tribunal  on  earth  be  parallel  to  this,  it  ought  also  to 
be  proved. 

We  pass  reluctantly  over  the  earlier  part  of  a  very  curious 
and  able  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  locality  of  this  assumed 
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infallibility  (pp.  87 — 99)  ;  and  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  main 

Juestion  with  the  Professors  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Canon 
iaw  in  the  CoUegio  Bomano.     We  must  here  make  rather  a 
long  extract. 

'*  He  [the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology]  immediately  proposed  to 
me  to  argue  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Church  of 
England  .  .  .  undertaking,  on  his  part,  to  prove  against  me  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  that  while  I 
continued  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  I  could  not  be  saved. 
It  was  a  formal  challenge. 

*'  I  replied  that  I  could  not  assert  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  Church  of  Christ — that  I  believed  and  held  she  was  a  part^  a 
member t  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^that  she  held  all  necessary 
truth,  and  that  salvation  was  to  be  found  within  her,  and  that  I  was 
prepared  to  maintain  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  I  could  not  defend  the 
proposition  in  the  form  in  which  he  proposed  it. 

"  He  said  that  he  would  shape  his  argument  so  as  to  embrace  that 
view,  and  then,  before  he  commenced,  we  agreed  that  nothing  should 
be  asserted  respecting  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  by  either  him  or 
myself,  without  producing  the  canon,  or  decree,  or  bull,  or  article  of  the 
Church  containing  it.  He  was  not  to  claim  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
nor  to  ascribe  to  the  Church  of  England  any  thing  whatever  without 
producing  the  authoritative  canon  of  one  Church,  or  the  authoritative 
article  of  the  other.  I  was  pledged  in  the  same  way  ...  I  was 
careful  to  have  this  settled  between  us  before  proceeding  farther,  as  I 
perceived  he  was  disposed  to  enter  on  the  question  more  as  a  practised 
and  confident  controversialist,  than  as  a  sincere  inquirer.  He  seemed 
a  bold,  lively,  warm-hearted  man,  experienced  in  the  disputations  of 
the  College,  and  confident  in  his  own  resources.  •  .  •  He  commenced 
according  to  the  method  still  practised  in  the  classes  of  the  College, 
namely,  arguing  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism.     He  said — 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  is  infallible. 

"  The  Church  of  England  confesses  herself  fallible. 

"  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ 

"  I  at  once  pointed  out  the  fallacy  or  error  of  his  argument,  showing, 
as  I  had  already  stated,  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  pretend  to 
be  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  only  a  part,  or  branch,  or  member  of  it ; 
and  that  the  fallibility  of  a  part  of  the  Church  was  no  proof  she  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Church,  to  which  only,  as  a  whole,  infallibility  could 
belong. 

"  He  acknowledged  this  to  be  sufficient,  and  said  he  could  state  his 
argument  in  another  form. 

**  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  is  infallible. 

''  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  confesses  herself  fallible. 

"  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

*'  I  conceived  that  this  tyllogism  was  as  faulty  as  the  preceding  one ; 
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but  that  I  would  at  once  ip^et  it  by  denying  his  minor  ;  that  is,  by 
denying  that  th^  Protestant  Church  of  England  confesses  herself  to  be 
ialliblet     I  was  not  aware  that  she  had  made  such  a  confessiop. 

"  He  laughed  at  me  good-humouredly,  and  with  a  loo](  of  triumph, 
and  said  that  the  Church  of  England  had  confessed  it,  and  he  could 
produce  the  Article.     He  referred  me  to  Article  xij^« 

'*  I  produced  the  Article  and  read  the  words,  *  As  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of 
Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies, 
but  also  in  matters  of  fait^  1 '  I  said  that  this  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  asserted  that  other  Churches,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
particular,  had  erred,  and  were  fallible,  but  that  she  had  said  nothing 
of  herself;  and  certainly  had  not,  as  his  argument  supposed  and 
required,  confessed  herself  fallible^ 

"  He  franlcly  acknowledged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  answer,  and  that 
hit  argument  had  failed,  but  said  he  would  arrange  his  syllogism  in 
another  form  so  as  to  obviate  this.  He  seemedi  however,  slightly, 
very  slightly,  annoyed,  at  finding  himself  so  easily  foiled  in  his  first 
two  attempts.  He  proceeded  with  great  quickness  to  arrange  his 
argument  again, 
N  «  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  claims  to  be  infallible. 

"  The  Protestant  Church  of  Englafad  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible, 

"  Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ. 

'*  The  ordinary  mode  of  replying  to  this,  would  have  been  by  denying 
the  major,  namely,  that  the  Church  in  all  its  parts  claimed  to  be  in- 
fiMlible ;  and  this  would  have  opened  the  whole  question  of  the  infalli* 
bility  of  the  Church,  whether,  as  a  whole,  in  the  Church  general,  or 
in  a  part,  as  the  Church  of  England,  I  felt,  however,  in  my  secret 
soul,  that  there  was  another  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  I  had  in  years 
long  past  pondered  the  matter  well  and  thoughtfully,  and  many  years' 
experience  and  research  alike  confirmed  my  feeling,  I  had  never 
expressed  it  in  private,  nor  had  I  employed  it  in  public ;  and  I  thought 
that  the  present  was  an  occasion  the  most  fitting  possible  to  advance 
it  •  .  •  So  after  some  moments'  pause  for  reflection,  I  requested  my 
opponent  to  repeat  and  kindly  write  jhis  syllogism  on  paper, 

"  He  wrote  it  as  follows :— • 

'<  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  claim  to  be  infallible, 

*'  The  Church  of  England  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible, 

"Therefore  the  Church  of  England  is  no  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

"  Having  read  it  carefully,  I  drew  my  pen  over  the  word  *  England', 
in  the  minor  and  in  the  conolusioni  and  wpting  the  word  '  Rome  '  in 
its  stead,  I  returned  the  paper  as  ray  answer.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  her  parts,  claims  to  be  infallible. 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  do^s  not  claim  to  be  infallible. 

"  Therefore  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  On  handing  it  to  him  in  this  altered  form,  I  remarked  quietly,  that 

if  his  syllogism  was  legitimate  as  against  tba  Church  Qf  England,  it 
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mu^^  be  equally  legitimate  ftgainst  the  Cbureb  of  Rome ;  aqd  that, 
ther^fofe,  he  could  not  depy  its  conolusiveness, 

'*  The  moment  he  read  it  he  laughed  heartily  but  good-humouredly 
at  me,  and  said  the  Church  of  Rome  did  claim  infallihility ;  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  my  minor,  containing  a  statement  so  palpably 
incorrect,  and,  therefore,  so  easily  confuted.  His  companion  joined 
him  in  his  merriment,  and  they  both  seemed  to  rejoice  in  a  victory  so 
easily  and  so  completely  gained. 

*'  I  was  in  no  other  degree  affected  by  this,  than  to  feel  thankAil  that  it 
gave  me  a  little  space  to  collect  myself,  and  to  express  my  argument  with 
precision ;  I  therefore  calmly  reminded  my  friends,  that  the  ChuFch  of 
Rome  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  asserted  her  own  infallibility  t  that 
some  of  her  members,  and  some  of  her  advocates,  some  of  her  individual 
divines  had,  without  any  authority  from  her,  claimed  and  asserted  it 
for  her,  and  in  her  name ;  but  that  she  had  never,  in  any  form  whatever, 
either  claimed  or  asserted  it  herself." — ^pp.  140 — 146. 

The  result  was,  that  when  the  two  processors  were  at  length 
brought  to  give  their  proofs  for  the  assumption  that  their 
Church  asserted  her  own  infallibility,  they  entirely  broke  down, 
and  the  honours  of  the  day  remained  with  their  opponent. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubti  that  many  of  our  readers  will  share  the 
astonishment  of  the  two  Jesuits  in  finding  any  man  bold  enough 
to  say  tha^t  the  Church  pf  Rrome  does  pot  authoritativelv  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  an  infallible  tribunal.  We  hear 
so  much  of  infallibility ;  it  is  so  regularly  made  the  turning  point 
in  controversy  between  members  of  one  communion  and  the 
other — so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  it  by  all  Bomaniats 
whom  we  have  to  do  with,  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  it  aa 
an  absurd  paradox  to  dispute  whether  the  Church  of  Rome 
asserts  such  a  privilege.  We  might  share  in  this  feeling,  had  it 
not  been  our  fortune  many  years  since  to  be  led  to  investigate 
very  carefiilly  this  very  point ;  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
if  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  any  of  the  autho- 
rized formularies  of  the  Church  of  Bomor— any  of  those  formularies 
which  they  hold  binding  on  them,  the  Church  of  Borne  herself 
does  not  make  the  claim.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the 
Canons  or  Decrees  of  Trent,  or  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  in 
the  decrees  of  any  general  synod,  or  in  any  definition  of  faith 
made  by  the  Pope,  and  received  unanimously  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Episcopate.  It  is  merely  the  assertion  of  their  divines 
and  controversialists. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  testify  our  sense  of  the  ability  displayed 
by  Mr.  Seymour  in  this  disputation.  One  such  point  as  he  has 
here  made,  ia  enough  to  confer  value  on  bis  work.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  work  of  distinguished  merit. 
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We  must  just  produce  one  more  passage  in  which  the  attempts 
to  establish  the  position  denied  by  Mr.  Seymour  are  described. 

"After  some  moments'  pause,  he  said  he  could  produce  several 
instances,  and  named  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  Council  of  Basil, 
the  Council  of  Florence,  and  several  other  lesser  authorities.  I  knew 
each  of  the  decrees  to  which  he  referred  ;  and  therefore  when  he  said 
that  one  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  that  another  held  that  every  soul  was 
subject  to  the  Roman  Pontifif  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation ;  and  that 
others  still  asserted,  that  every  man  must  be  obedient,  and  owed  obe- 
dience to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  others,  again,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture  :  when  he  said  all 
this,  I  reminded  him  that  all  this  was  beside  the  real  question,  was 
nothing  to  the  real  point  before  us ;  that  my  assertion  was,  that  no 
received  decree  or  bull,  or  other  authoritative  document  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  claimed  infallibility ;  and  that  he  answered  me  only  by  pro- 
ducing some  which  claimed  supremacy  and  authority, 

"  He  said  that  supremacy  and  authority  implied  infallibility.  1 
answered  by  an  emphatic — No  !  I  said,  that  in  England  we  felt  that 
the  law  of  the  land  was  supreme  and  authoritative  ;  that  we  often  felt 
that  a  specified  law  was  a  bad  law ; — a  mischievous  law,  a  law  that  ought 
never  to  have  been  enacted,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  repealed  ;  •  •  • 
but,  though  we  ascribe  to  the  law,  and  to  the  legislative  power  of  the 
nation,  a  supremacy  and  authority ^  we  prove,  by  our  efforts  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious  law,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  infallibility  to  it.  I  then 
said,  that  all  the  decrees,  bulls,  canons,  &c.,  to  which  he  referred  me, 
only  asserted  such  a  supremacy  and  authority  as  demanded  the  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  of  men  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  Pope  as  its 
head ;  but  not  one  of  them  claimed  or  asserted  infallibility  for  any  party. 

"  My  opponent  here  did  not  deny  the  principle  I  had  thus  laid  down  ; 
but  he  seemed  puzzled  and  perplexed,  at  finding  that  all  his  documents 
failed  in  the  precise  point  of  asserting  infallibility.  He  referred  to 
several  others  which  he  had  not  already  named  ;  but  in  a  moment  gave 
them  up  as  inadequate." — pp.  147,  148. 

The  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  on  this,  asked  with  much  warmth, 
whether  Protestants  were  not  always  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault 
with  the  Church  of  Borne  for  assuming  infallibility,  and  whether 
this  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  really  did  daim 
infallibility!  To  this  Mr.  Seymour  replied,  that  he  had  never 
taken  that  ground — that  he  believed  she  had,  as  a  Church,  never 
advanced  the  claim — that  her  advocates  did  so  for  her ;  but  that 
they  were  not  the  Church ;  that  if  he  was  wrong  in  this  state- 
ment, his  opponents  could  produce  the  canon  or  authoritative 
document  which  contained  that  claim, — that  by  the  terms  of  the 
conference  nothing  was  to  be  imputed  to  a  Church  except  what  was 
contained  in  its  authoritative  documents;  that,  as  they  had  been 
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unable  to  produce  the  authority  for  their  statement,  he  had  a 
right  to  argue  on  their  principles,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  not 
claiming  to  be  infallible^  was  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Duns  Scotus  himself  could  not  have  argued  more  acutely  than 
this.  It  is  really  admirable ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  two  Jesuits.  They  could  not  possibly  have  been 
prepared  for  such  a  turn  of  the  argument,  which  is  perfectly 
original.  And  it  is  based  on  undeniable  facts.  In  this  instance 
we  see  the  extreme  impoi*tance  of  not  making  v/nnecessary  conn 
cessions*  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  concede  at  once  that  the  Church  of  England 
admits  herself  to  be  fallible ;  but  when  it  comes  to  strict  reason- 
ing and  clear  statement,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  such  position 
in  the  Ai*ticles  and  other  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church. 
And  when  the  question  was  restricted  to  these,  the  Bomanist 
entirely  failed  in  his  argument,  because  Mr.  Sejmiour  understood 
his  ground  exactly.  And  the  excellent  point  made  about  the 
Bomish  claim  to  infallibility  is  another  instance  of  the  importance 
of  weighing  well  the  concessions  that  are  made.  If  Mr.  Seymour 
had  not  detected  the  errors  and  fallacy  involved  in  these  positions, 
he  could  have  been  at  once  defeated. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  subsequent  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  infallibility,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  showing  the  way  of  managing  controversies  of  that  kind. 
The  conference  referred  to  was  held  with  the  reverend  Professor 
of  Canon  Law  in  the  CoUegio  Romano,  and  a  Jesuit  of  eminence. 
It  was  held  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  means  or  test  by  which 
an  infallible  bull  or  decree  of  the  Pope  could  be  distinguished 
from  a  fallible  one — ^to  distinguish  a  decision  ex  cathedrd^  from 
one  non  ex  cathedrd.  The  conversation  began  by  reference  to  a 
former  conversation  with  a  third  person,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Mr.  Seymour  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible 
tribunal  without  proof  or  inouiry.  Mr.  Seymour  remarked  to  the 
Professor,  that  supposing  infallibility  to  exist  either  in  a  council 
or  a  pope,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  if  it  existed  in  either, 
the  weight  of  argument  seemed  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the 
pope,  because  all  the  texts  referred  to  in  proof  of  infallibility  have 
connexion  with  Peter,  and  therefore  refer  much  more  naturally 
to  the  popes,  as  the  successors  of  Peter,  than  to  councils,  whicn 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  these  words. 

This  was  a  bait  which  the  Jesuit  swaUowed  with  eagerness, 
being  instantly  under  the  impression  that  our  author  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  convert.  Mr.  Seymour  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  him  certain  difficulties  in  respect  to  the 
question,  on  the  hypothesis  that  infallibility  resided  in  the  papacy 
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«^hia  difficulty  was  how  to  discern  a  fidlible  decision  from  an  in* 
fiUlible  one. 

"  I  reminded  the  Professor  that  he  waS|  of  oourde,  aware  thM  the 
popes  were  not  always*— were  not  at  all  timest  and  under  all  circuim^ 
t(tanc€$t  infallible — that  Pope  Liberius  had  avowed  Arianism,  and  that 
Pope  Honorius  was  a  Monotbelite." 

The  Professor  attempted  to  defend  these  popes  from  the  impu- 
tation of  heresy  ;  but  ended  by  saying  that  if  their  decisions  had 
been  ex  oathedrd^  they  would  have  been  infallible. 

"  This  at  onoe  conducted  our  conversation  to  the  precise  point  which 
J  felt  most  anxious  to  open,  and  I  saw  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  entering  on  it ;  but  I  desired  much  to  do  so,  without  any  appear- 
mice  of  a  controversial  spirit  on  my  part  •  •  •  •  I  said  that  supposing  the 
pope  to  be  infallible  whenever  he  uttered  a  decision,  or  issued  a  bull  ex 
cathedrd,  it  was  still  necessary  to  know  how  we  are  to  ascertain  a  deci-* 
sion  ex  cathedrd  from  a  decision  non  ex  cathedrd, 

''He  at  once  met  the  difficulty,  and  said  that  it  was  of  very  easy 
solution.  He  stated  that  there  were  certain  requisites,  certain  essentials, 

which  were  characteristic  of  a  bull  ex  cathedrd He  added  that 

those  requisites  or  essentials  were  seven  in  number,  and  that  he  feared 
to  weary  me  by  their  detail,  but  that  otherwise  he  would  be  happy  to 
enter  on  them." — pp.  161 — 164. 

The  conference  then  turned  on  the  requisite  conditions  of  a 
decision  ex  eathedrd — an  infallible  decision. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  pope  should  have  opened  a 
communication  with  the  bishops  before  composing  and  publishing 
his  bull,  asking  their  prayers  to  Ood  that  he  might  be  infallibly 
guided.  By  thus  doing,  the  pope  could  obtain  the  prayers  of  his 
universal  Church  for  his  assistance  before  forming  and  publishing 
his  decision, 

"  I  asked  him  how,  seeing  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  this  previous 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  pope  with  the  bishops,  how  I  was  to 
inform  myself,  that  this  requisite  or  essential  had  been  really  borne  in 
mind.  He  merely  replied,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  he  ascertained^  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  second  particular."— -p.  lo5. 

This  is  really  almost  too  good.  The  coolness  of  the  Jesuit  in 
thus  passing  over  this  home  thrust,  is  truly  eharacteristio.     It 

carries  internal  evidenoe  of  truth Our  author,  however,  did 

not  press  him  on  the  point ;  but  allowed  the  conversation  to  pass 
to  the  second  condition. 

This  second  condition  was,  that  the  pope  before  giving  his 
d^ision  should  seek  carefblly  all  possible  information  on  the 
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subject,    especially  he   should   seek  information  from  persona 
residing  in  the  district  affected  by  the  opinion  in  question. 

"  I  asked,  in  reference  to  this,  how  I  was  to  be  assured  that  the  pope 
was  thus  rightly  and  fully  informed, — that  he  had  sought  and  obtained 
the  required  information,  and  was  thus  capacitated  for  proceeding  to  issue 
the  bull.  He  replied,  as  before,  that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  this^  and  so  passed  on  to  the  other  particular,"— p.  166« 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  scenes  in  the  world.  We 
wonder  most  at  Mr.  Seymour^s  command  of  coyntenance.  The 
next  particular  is  also  capital. 

The  Professor  remarked,  that  there  was  a  further  requisite — 
namely,  the  bull  should  be  formal  and  authoritative,  and  claim  to 
be  authoritative ;  that  it  should  be  issued  not  merely  as  a  de- 
cision of  the  pope  in  his  mere  personal  capacity,  but  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 

"  I  remarked,  that  this  requisite  could  be  easily  ascertained,  as  it 
must  necessarily  appear  on  the  face  of  the  bull ;  the  only  difficulty 
being  to  obtain  a  true  copy  of  the  bull." 

The  next  condition — that  the  bull  should  be  addressed  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  universal  Ghuroh,  was  also  admitted  as  a  test 
of  easy  application,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  superscription  of  the 
bull  would  at  once  show  whether  this  essential  was  forthcoming. 
The  succeeding  condition  was,  that  the  bull  should  be  universalfy 
received,  or  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  bishops  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  as  an  authoritative  and  infallible  decision,  or  at  least 
accepted  tacitly  and  without  opposition.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that 
this  was  a  point  very  difficult  to  be  ascertainea ;  that  some  bulls 
are  received  in  some  Bomish  countries  and  not  received  in  others, 
and  contradictory  assertions  are  made,  that  it  would  open  out  a 
great  field  of  inquiry  and  disputation.  The  Professor  again  said9 
**  there  teas  not  the  least  difficulty  T'' 

The  succeeding  condition  was,  that  the  bull  should  be  a  decision 
on  some  question  touching  faith  or  morals;  on  whioh  it  was- 
observed,  that  an  opinion  prevailed  in  England  that  the  Church 
of  Kome  had  strained  faith  and  morality  to  include  matters  of 
faot,  or  even  matters  of  history,  and  that  this  was  practically 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  wheq  the 
l>o!nt  at  issue  was  a  matter  of  fact. 

'^  The  final  condition  was,  that  the  pope  should  be  free,  and 
under  no  external  compulsion  or  influence. 

*'  On  this  I  remarked,  quietly,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me, 
or  for  any  on^  in  England,  to  ascertain  to  any  thing  like  moral  oer- 
tainty,  wbetber  tho  pope,  at  the  issuing  of  any  bull,  was  really  under 
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any  exterior  influence,  or  whether  he  was  perfectly  free.  I  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  have  any  certainty  on  such  a  point.  He  said,  as 
before,  that  there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  thist  or  in  any  of  the  tests  he 
had  specified ;  and  merely  added,  that  these  several  essentials  or  requisites 
were  the  tests  by  which  any  bull  was  to  be  tried.  If  they  existed,  then 
the  bull  was  ex  cathedrd^  and  was  to  be  received  as  infallible ;  but  if 
any  of  them  were  wanting,  then  the  bull  was  not  ex  cathedrd.** — 
pp.  169,  170. 

Our  author  then  expressed  his  obligation  to  the  Jesuit  for  all 
this  information,  and  sought  for  the  explanation  of  a  difficulty  which 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  which 
persons  resident  in  England  might  liave  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  pope  had  asked  for  the  prayers  of  the  universal  Church ;  had 
sought  and  obtained  the  necessary  information  ;  and  whether  his 
bull  had  been  really  received  and  promulgated  universally ;  and 
he  suggested  that  plain  and  unlearned  men  in  England  might  find 
the  necessary  inquiries  on  these  subjects  not  only  difficult,  but 
absolutely  impossible.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  increased  a 
thousand-fold  when  the  inquiry  concerned  some  bull  issued  some 
centuries  ago. 

'<  He  replied,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  any  man  in  such  cases 
was  to  go  to  his  bishop,  ask  the  bishop  respecting  the  bull  in  question, 
and  the  bishop  would  inform  him  whether  it  was  ex  cathedrd  or  other- 
wise.    Nothing  could  be  easier." — p.  171. 

Our  author  admitted  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
such  a  mode  of  resolving  the  doubt ;  but  he  intimated  that  an 
English  mind  could  not  refer  the  decision  of  such  historical  facts 
as  the  Popov's  freedom  from  influence,  &;c.,  to  the  mere  opinion  of  a 
bishop  who  possessed  no  infallibility  ;  that  an  Englishman  would, 
in  such  a  case,  prefer  to  compare  the  bull  at  once  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  decide  on  its  truth  or  error. 

**  He  laughed  at  me  for  this,  and  said  that  an  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures  was  absurd  and  impossible.  It  might  all  be  very  well,  compara- 
tively, for  men  like  himself  and  me,  who  were  well  read  and  versed  in 
sacred  literature  ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  men  in  general,  and 
especially  with  humble  and  illiterate  or  ignorant  men,  in  fact,  with 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  For,  he  argued  in  a  tone  of  great 
confidence,— his  whole  fece  lighted  up  with  the  expression  of  conscious 
triumph, — the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  volume  that  requires  many  pre- 
liminary inquiries  before  it  can  be  received.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  man  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  every 
separate  book  or  portion  of  the  volume.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  inspiration  of  every  part  of  it 
In  the  third  placci  the  book  is  written  in  dead  languages,  and  the  man 
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must  know  how  to  understand  them,  or  have  them  translated.  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  is  a  volume  that  has  given  rise  to  different  meanings  or 
interpretations,  and  the  man  should  he  ahle  to  judge  upon  these  .  •  •  so 
the  Holy  Scriptures  can  never  be  made  a  fitting  volume  for  such  a  man 
to  appeal  to  in  matters  of  religion.*' — p.  173. 

This  is  the  veell-known  system  of  argument  adopted  by  all 
Romish  controversialiBts.  One  might  suppose  oneself  dealing 
with  an  Infidel  or  a  Rationalist.  The  arguments  of  such  oppo- 
nents of  religion  against  the  Scripture  are  unscrupulously 
borrowed  by  Romanists.  But  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  match  for  the 
Jesuit. 

*'  I  began  by  stating  that  ...  I  apprehended  his  method  of  argu- 
ment would  be  met  in  England  in  a  very  effective  way,  at  least  in  such 
a  way  as  I  should  be  unable  to  answer,  unless  he  informed  me  further 
than  he  had  as  yet  done.     I  said  that  the  most  ordinary  and  common- 
place man  in  England  would  say,  that  if  they  forsook  the  volume  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  volume  of  the  papal  bulls — that  if  they 
exchanged  the  Bible  for  the  bullarium,  they  could  gain  no  advantage 
thereby ;  for  if,  as  he  had  said,  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  man  to 
ascertain  the  authority  of  each  book  in  the  Holy  Scripturey  before  he 
could  avail  himself  of  it,  then  it  was  no  less  true  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  for  a  man  to  ascertain  the  much-questioned  authenticity  of 
each  bull  in  the  bullarium — that  if,  as  he  had  alleged,  the  man  must  be 
carefully  informed  by  study  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
before  receiving  it  as  his  Divine  teacher,  there  will  exist  a  similar 
necessity  for  his  being  informed  by  study  in  the  disputed  infallibility  of 
the  papal   bullarium,  before  receiving  it  as  his  infallible  instructor; 
that  if,  as  he  had  averred,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  dead 
languages,  and  a  man  must  learn  to  translate  them  before  using  them : 
the  very  same  may  be  averred  against  the  papal  bulls,  which  also  are 
all  written  in  a  dead  language,  and  a  man  must  learn  to  translate  them 
before  appealing  to  them  ;  that  if,  as  he  had  argued,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  variously  interpreted  by  various  men,  and  all   tbat  variety 
must  be  resolved  by  every  man  before  he  makes  the  Sacred  Volume 
his  guide,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  be  argued  that  the  papal  bulls  have 
been  variously  explained,  some  received  and  some  rejected  by  a  vast 
variety  of  persons,  and  men  must  be  able  to  decide  on  all  these  varying 
interpretations  of  bulls,  before  accepting  them  as  an  infallible  guide — 
in  short,  it  would  be  argued, — fairly  argued,  by  men  of  no  pretension  to 
any  thing  but  the  possession  of  common  sense,  that  every  objection  he 
urged  against  the  volume  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  was  liable  to  be  urged 
against  the  volume  of  the  papal  bulls.     They  were  written  in  a  dead 
language.     They  were  the   subject  of  various  interpretations.     They 
were  the  source  of  endless  controversies.     Their  number  and  names 
were  doubtful.     Their  title  to  infallibility  was  questioned.     All  men 
disputed  as  to  which  were  fallible  and  which  infallible.     Some  bulls 
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tr^te  directly  contradictory  of  others ;  some  actually  and  by  name  were 
condemnatory  of  others;  some  were  admitted  on  all  bands  to  be 
erroneous  and  heretical  (  and  the  whole  combined  constituted  a  series 
of  volumes  almost  as  extended  as  a  library,  and  therefore  wholly  in- 
accessible to  the  masses  of  a  Christian  population.  They  could  never 
become  the  guide  of  a  Christian  people,  and  to  this  day  have  never  yet 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  any  Christian  Church.  While 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  universally  translated, 
were  small  in  size,  convenient  for  reference,  and  incomparably  more 
easy  to  be  read,  studied,  and  understood,  than  the  endless  intricacies 
and  scholastic  niceties  of  the  bullarium.  I  said  that  men  in  England 
would  argue  thus,  and  would  feel  that  they  should  lose  rather  than 
gain  by  exchanging  their  Bible  for  the  bullarium — the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  the  papal  bulls." 

Of  course  there  was  no  answering  this.  It  is  absolutely  un- 
answerable as  a  reply  to  Bomanists.  It  retorts  their  argument 
on  themselves  most  triumphantly.  And  the  very  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  to  the  monuments 
of  tradition  in  general — to  the  liturgies — ^the  canons — the  writings 
of  the  fathers.  If  the  Romanist  asserts  in  controversy  with  us, 
that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  a  rule  of  faith  or  settle  contro- 
versies, or  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  men  generally  to 
appeal  to  them,  because  they  must  first  ascertain  their  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  correctness  of  translation,  and  true  interpreta- 
tion, on  all  of  which  there  are  endless  disputes — our  reply  at  once 
may  be,  that  by  the  very  same  mode  of  argument  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  canons  and  decrees  of  all  synods,  including  the 
Synod  of  Trent — the  decrees  of  popes — the  monuments  of  tradi- 
tion in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  moment  are  equally  unfit  to 
be  appealed  to  in  any  matters  of  controversy.  So  that,  in  fine, 
the  komanist  so  completely  overreaches  himself  in  his  struggle  to 
subvert  our  position,  that  he  is,  on  his  own  principles,  left  with- 
out a  single  proof  that  his  Church  holds  any  article  of  faith  or 
morality  whatever.  He  will  not  allow  Scripture  to  settle  the 
question.  He  cannot^  therefore,  allow  councils,  fathers,  liturgies, 
canons,  bulls,  to  settle  the  question.  So  that,  in  regard  to  all 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  he  is  without  compass  or  guide  of  any  kind, 
except  it  may  be  the  dictum  of  his  particular  priest  or  bishopi 
whom  he  himself  admits  and  must  admit  to  be  fallible.  ThuSi 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Romanists  themselves^ 
they  are  bound  to  be  in  doubt  on  every  point  of  their  creed. 
They  have  no  authority  fbr  believing  the  Apostles^  Creed)  or  the 
Nicene  Creed,  or  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  itself. 

This  is  evident  and  certain  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ;  tod  it 
amounts,  of  course,  to  a  demonstration  of  the  unsoundness  and 
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absurdity  of  the  leading  and  most  popular  argument  employed  by 
Bomanists.  For  a  full  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  most  briefly  and  successfully  to  meet  the  current  argu* 
ment  on  this  point  we  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Seymour,  His  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  is  not  only  valuable  in  its  matter  but  in  its 
manner.  The  quiet  mastery  which  he  exercises — the  way  in 
which  he  works  up  his  adversalry  to  the  point  he  wants,  and  then 
pounces  upon  him,  is  admirable.  We  really  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  modem  books.  It  reminds  us  more  of  the  tact  and  inge- 
nuity of  Bossuet  than  of  any  one  else  that  we  recollect. 

Mr,  Seymour  touches  on  all  the  popular  arguments  now  in 
vogue  at  Kome ;  amongst  the  rest,  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
sterility  of  Protestant  missions  as  compared  with  the  success  of 
those  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

"  In  arguing  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  against  the  Church  of 
England,  he  (the  Jesuit)  stated  that  Providence  was  every  day  setting 
the  seal  of  testimony  to  the  former,  and  withholding  it  from  the  latter. 
He  said  that  this  was  peculiarly  visible  in  the  department  of  missions ; 
for  that  while  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Church  of  England,  not-* 
withstahding  the  commanding  influence  and  wealth  of  England,  are 
without  any  success  that  deserved  the  name,  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  met  with  the  most  wonderful 
successes, — that  the  multitudes  of  heathen  who  were  converted  of  late 
years  are  beyond  expression 

"  I  replied  that  I  had  not  much  faith  in  the  statements  sometimes  put 
forth  on  the  subject  of  missions,  I  mentioned  the  narrative  of  a  friend 
of  my  own,  who  was  witness  to  the  conversion  of  a  whole  tribe  of 
American  Indians.  He  told  me  the  whole  tribe  marched  down  to  a 
river,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  without  a  word  of  instruct 
tion,  sprinkled  water  on  every  one  in  the  usual  form ;  and  that  he  then 
hung  a  little  cross  by  a  string  around  the  neck  of  each,  and  telling  them 
they  were  now  Christians,  he  lefl  them.  My  friend  told  me  that  the 
Indians  departed  precisely  as  they  came — heard  no  preaching — ^re- 
ceived no  instruction — exhibited  no  sign  of  Christianity— made  no  pro- 
fession of  any  faith — and  departed  precisely  as  they  came ;  as  nakedi 
as  savage)  as  wild  and  as  ignorant,  and  heathen,  with  this  only  difler- 
ence,  that  each  had  a  little  cross  suspended  around  his  neck!  I  added) 
that  I  fully  believed  the  statement  of  my  informant,  who  Would  not 
deceive  me ;  and,  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  Church  of  Rome  could 
triumph  much  in  such  alleged  conversions.  •  .  •  • 

**  He  said  I  was  altogether  mistaken,  in  doubting  the  reality  of  these 
conversion!— that  it  was  in  this  the  interposition  of  Qod  was  so  clearly 
manifested-— that  these  conversions  partook  very  much  of  the  mira-* 
culous  in  their  nature,  at  least  could  not  be  accounted  for  ofteU)  unless 

on  the  principle  of  a  Divine   miracle These  very   Indianii 

heathen  and  savage  as  they  had  been,  were  real  converts ;  and  the  proofs 
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of  the  reality  of  their  conversion  are  undoubted  and  convincing ;  w^ 
nnuch  so,  that  after  the  missionary  had  lef^  them,  after  he  had  remained 
absent  for  two  years,  •  •  •  after  he  returned  to  his  missionary  station, 
at  the  close  of  these  two  years,  and  came  again  among  these  Indians, 
he,  of  course,  as  was  his  duty,  required  of  them  to  come  to  confession — to 
confess  their  sins  that  they  might  receive  absolution ;  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  indeed  overjoyed  to  find  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  sins 
to  confess  I  My  friend  went  on  to  explain,  that  there  was  no  matter 
for  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  during  these  two  years  the  Indians 
lived  such  converted  lives,  such  holy  and  Christian  lives,  that  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  had  committed  a  single  sin,  and  there/ore  had  no 
sin  to  confess,  and  the  missionary  priest  was  unable  to  confer  absolu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  was  no  matter  for  the  sacrament  I" 

Our  author  ventured  to  suggest,  that  as  the  very  best  and 
holiest  Christians  were  always  conscious  of  sin,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be,  that  these  Indians  were  ignorant  of  Christian  truth,  and 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  sin,  or  that  the  acts  of  vice 
and  immorality  they  were  in  the  habit  of  committing  ioere  sin. 

**  This  suggestion  he  rejected,  and  flung  from  him  at  once ;  and  he 
eagerly  added,  that  the  very  missionary  was  now  at  Rome — that  he  had 
just  returned  from  America,  and  was  at  the  CoUegio  Romano,  where  he 
had  himself  heard  him  narrate  the  facts  ;  and,  as  a  proof  beyond  question 
of  the  reality  of  the  conversions,  and  the  holiness  of  the  Indians,  he 
mentioned  what  he  called  a  most  wonderful  miracle  that  had  occurred 
when  the  missionary  was  administering  the  holy  communion  to  them. 
He  was  holding  the  host  in  his  fingers  thus — my  friend  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word — and  as  the  poor  Indian  was  too  far  from  him,  the 
missionary  priest  could  not  place  the  host  in  his  mouth :  the  poor, 
humble,  devout  Indian  knelt  so  far  away  that  the  priest  could  not 
reach  him,  and — here  my  reverend  friend  lifted  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  awe,  looked  devoutly  to  heaven,  and  then  earnestly  and  solemnly 
addressed  me — the  host  flew  out  of  his  fingers,  flew  over  to  the  poor 
Indian,  and  flew  into  his  mouth !  '  Oh  ! '  be  added,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  reverential  devotion,  '  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  so  loved  that  poor 
savage,  that  he  longed  to  enter  into  his  heart,  and  thus  miraculously 
flew  into  his  mouth  !     How  anxious  he  was  to  get  into  him  I' 

"  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  priest*  There  was  a 
fervour,  an  earnestness,  a  devotion  of  manner,  that  showed  he  fully 
believed  what  he  thus  narrated  ;  and  the  personal  character  of  the  man 
was  such  that  I  had  no  right  to  doubt  him  after  so  solemn  a  statement. 
He  narrated  it  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  God  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  •  •  •  It  only  proved  to  my  mind,  that  the  missionary  priest  had 
wickedly  invented  this  story  to  exalt  and  magnify  his  own  labours,  and 
was  now  telling  it  among  his  brother  Jesuits  of  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
that  such  of  them  as  were  simple  and  credulous,  and  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  it,  might  spread  it  through  the  world,  as  a  new  testi- 
mony of  God  to  the  Church  of  Rome." — ^pp.  190 — 194. 
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The  extracts  we  have  made  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  Mr« 
Seymour^s  work.  We  have  perused  this  work  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  we  think  it,  on  the  whole,  better  calculated  for  circular 
tion  by  the  parochial  clergy  than  any  book  we  know  of.  It  is 
exactly  such  a  book  as  mignt  be  useml  to  lend  to  Romanists,  or 
to  persons  wavering  in  their  religious  tenets  and  inclining  towards 
Borne.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  fastidious  delicacy  c^ 
the  present  day.  Where  there  is  irony,  it  is  so  fine,  and  so  much 
subaued  by  Gluistian  charity,  that  the  most  sensitive  mind  cannot 
be  displeased.  The  work  takes  notice  of  all  the  arguments  most 
dwelt  on  by  the  Jesuits,  and  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  by  Wiseman  and  others.  There  is  a  very  useful  and 
interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
on  the  tcfmbs  of  the  early  Christians  discovered  in  the  catacombs, 
from  which  Wiseman  and  others  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
early  date  of  certain  Bomish  practices.  This  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  very  well  treated  by  Mr.  Sejrmour  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  work  before  us.  It  has  iJso  been  most  satisfactorily  and  ably 
treated  b^  Dr.  Maitland  {not  the  author  of  the  ^^  Dark  Ages  ^)  in 
his  very  mteresting  volume  on  the  ^^  Church  in  the  Catacombs ;  ^^ 
and  we  trust  that,  after  the  exposure  which  these  able  writers 
have  made  of  the  whole  svstem  of  theorizing  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  monuments  in  the  catacombs,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter.  The  truth  is;  that  the  early  Christian  monuments 
furnish,  in  themselves,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  and  purgatory  were  unknown  to  the  early  Roman 
Christians,  as  Mr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Maitland  have  both  shown. 

The  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Seymour^s  volume,  with  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  Italy,  are  very  striking 
and  useful.  He  remarks — and  every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy 
must  at  once  concur  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  remark — that 
the  religion  in  Italv  is  rather  tiie  ^^  religion  of  the  Virgin,^^  than 
"  the  religion  of  tf esus  Christ.**'  Our  Lord  is  placed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Virgin,  in  much  the  same  position  that  Brahma 
occupies  with  reference  to  the  inferior  deities  in  Hindostan.  His 
superior  deity  is  acknowledged  in  theory ;  but  he  has  no  temples, 
and  receives  no  worship ;  while  the  inferior  sods,  acknowledged 
to  be  mortal,  absorb  all  the  offerings  and  all  the  attention  of  the 
Hindoo  worshipper.  So  it  is  in  Italy,  where  application  is  for 
the  most  part  made  to  the  ^^  Queen  of  Heaven  (as  she  is  im- 
piously called),  who  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  "  command- 
mg  ^  the  second  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Tnnitj  to  intercede  with 
the  Father  for  our  sins.  Indeed,  as  she  is  considered  regularly  as 
the  *^  spouse  ^  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  to  have  been  selected 
for  that  dignity  simply,  on  account  of  her  transcendent  and  infinite 
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merit,  surpassing  that  of  all  created  beings,  it  follows  that  the 
intercession  of  the  ^'  Queen  of  Angels,*^^  or  **  Queen  of  Heaven,^ 
must  be  of  infinite  avail  with  the  ^^  King  of  Heaven  ;^  and  what 
practical  distinction  can  thus  be  drawn  between  themeritsand  inter- 
cession of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  Mary  we  know  not.  So  that  we  need 
not  wonder  when  we  find  her,  equally  with  Jesus,  the  object  of 
worship — addressed  in  the  same  terms — ^placed  fuU^  on  an  equalitir 
with  Him.  The  only  real  matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  Aomish 
controversialists  and  others  in  this  country^  caft  put  forth  the 
statement-s  thev  do,  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  tne  Virgin  and 
aaints,  which  tne^  represent  as  limited  simply  to  asking  for  their 

Sijfers  to  Gody  m  the  same  way  that  we  ask  the  prayers  erf  our 
ow  men  for  us.  And  in  order  to  convince  unwary  inquirers 
that  this  is  the  case,  they  produce  8om$  of  their  books  of  devotioD, 
which  are  moderate  in  their  language  with  ref^noe  to  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  and  comprise  prayers  to  God ;  and  th^  they 
enli^ge  upon  the  ^^  wickedness  ^^  of  those  who  impute  to  them 
any  worship  or  addresses  which  invest  creatures  with  the  attri* 
butes  of  the  Oreator. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Seymour^a  work,  which  W0 
should  be  glad  to  see  printed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  and  circulated 
by  tens  of  thousands.  If  he  could  give  us  a  brief  defence  of  the 
Ohurch  of  Endand,  as  a  branch  of  the  Gatholio  CSiurch  <rf 
Christ,  against  Ilomish  attacks,  in  as  popular  a  stvle,  with  as 
judicwus  a  tUle^  and  in  shane  as  inoffensive  to  the  ^cJ^gs,  and 
tastes,  and  principles  of  Cnurchmen,  as  the  work  before  us,  he 
would  confer  an  incalculable  bendit  on  the  Church. 
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Akt.  III. — A  Few  Words  to  Parish  Behoohnasters.    Londoil : 
Cleaver. 

If  it  was  ever  questioned  that  the  next  most  important  per- 
sonage in  a  parish  after  the  clergyman  is  the  schoolmaster^  that 
question  exists  no  longer.  The  clergy  feel  how  much  their 
whole  work  depends  upon  that  branch  of  it  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  therefore  upon  those  who  are  mainly 
instrumental  in  conducting  it.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  schoolmaster 
should  be.  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal,  and  t)e  a  great  deal, 
is  admitted ;  but  the  limits  of  his  work,  and  the  requisite  charaor 
teristics  of  the  workman,  are  hardly  determined,  and  we  find  great 
inequality  in  the  estimation  and  treatment  of  this  personage^ 
Clearly  thete  will  be  always  considerable  variety  of  practioei, 
arising  not  only  from  the  difference  of  dififerent  men  s  views^ 
but  also  from  the  various  wants  of  parishes  and  capabilities 
of  masters.  More  or  less  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  master^ 
as  he  is  found  capable  or  incapable  of  high  trust,  and  as  the  size 
of  the  parish  renders  the  clergyman  more  or  less  able  himself  to 
educate  the  school.  This  last  cause  of  variety  will,  however, 
probably  decrease :  for  the  progressive  increase  of  services,  and, 
still  more,  the  demand  for  closer  spiritual  intercourse  and  counsel 
on  the  part  of  the  older  parishioners  will  absorb  so  much  of  the 
time  and  powers  of  the  clergy,  that  not  many  parishes  will  bear 
to  have  a  schoolmaster  who  requires  the  constant  presence  and 
complement  of  the  parish  priest.  The  schoolmaster  must  be  a 
person  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  it  is  now  before  the  clergy,  finit 
to  make  up  their  minds  upon  what  they  wish  to  depend — what 
sort  of  masters  they  desire  to  have,  and  then  to  see  about  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  their  wishes. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  clear,  that  we  are  better  {Hfepared  to  fix 
the  schoolmaster^s  character  at  this  time,  tiian  we  were  elome 
years  a^o.  It  is  true  that  training  institutions,  some  of  them 
most  a<Snirable,  set  themselves  to  produce  not  only  a  more  clever, 
well-informed  class  of  teachers,  but  one  which  shall  be  better  disci- 
plined and  more  religious.  None  of  the  clergy  but  desire  this 
result,  and  rejoice  in  the  machmery  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
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producing  it ;  but  as  the  nearness  of  the  poles  affects  the  best 
compass,  so  there  is  an  influence  at  work  both  on  the  clergy  and 
on  their  schoolmasters,  which  disturbs  their  calm  judgment  and  pur- 
pose, and  doffs  the  machinery  in  its  action,  or  mars  the  work  when 
completed — me  influence,  the  pressure  of  iwtdleetual  edueeaian. 
So  much  is  expected  of  the  master  when  he  leaves  his  college, 
that  all  is  anxiety  and  toil  to  prepare  him.  To  make  him  a 
well-informed  teadier,  an  intelhgent,  decided,  prompt,  orderly 
governor  and  superintendent;  to  fit  him  to  pass  the  examination^ 
and  to  obtain  pupil  teachers ;  these  are  matters  of  such  over- 
whelming interest,  that  in  him  or  in  his  teachers,  or  in  both, 
something  of  the  first  high  aim  and  intention  is  often  imcon- 
Miously  lost  sight  of;  a  nigher  standard  is  attained  in  things 
mental  than  was  previously  wished,  and  a  lower  in  things  spirittml 
than  had  been  hoped  and  desbed.  Then  afterwards,  when  the 
master  has  gone  forth  into  the  world,  after  his  short  three  years 
of  preparation,  the  pressure  weighs  upon  him  still  more  heaviljr. 
He  stands  alone.  The  supporters  of  his  school  desiring  pupil 
teachers,  the  inspector,  the  common  feeling  of  those  who  examine 
and  interest  themselves  in  schools,  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
the  fact  that  intellectual  progress  is  more  evident,  and  seons  a 
more  real  and  grateful  return  for  labour,  all  these  things  uige  on 
in  one  and  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  the  dergynum  exempt 
from  the  same  influences.  The  pecuniary  importance  of  Gtovem- 
ment  aid,  the  comparison  of  his  own  school  with  other  more 
&mous  schools,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  children  alwavs 
able  to  understand  him,  and  to  receive  what  he  gives,  so  that  he 
can  teach  without  labour,  and  the  little  time  he  has  to  spare  is 
none  of  it  wasted ;  all  these  things  help  to  carry  him  away  also 
in  the  stream ;  to  make  him  rejoice  in  a  highly  educated  maft- 
ter,  to  make  him  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  such  a  master,  and 
with  the  effect  of  that  master^s  teaching,  although  there  be  at 
times  an  inward  disquiet  and  fear,  as  if  dl  were  not  right — as  if 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  schoolroom  were  not  that  of  those 
whom  Jesus  has  taken  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  and 
blessed. 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  then,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
these  influences,  and  calculate  their  effect  upon  ourselves.  It  is 
not  likely,  it  is  not  natural,  that  when  the  whole  age  is  set  upon 
tiie  idolatry  of  mind,  we  should  be  entirely  exempt ;  and  a  very 
little  thought  will  personaUy  convince  us  that  we  wre  not  so 
exempt.  We  are  all  in  the  stream,  although  not  all  in  the 
violence  of  it,  and  if  we  were  to  turn  and  row  a  while  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  should  only  be  keeping  our  positicm. 

This  is  one  consideration,  and  perhaps  but  one  oUier  is  reaQy 
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wanted  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  question,  What  sort  of  man 
we  require  for  our  master!  that  one  other  being  simply  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  has  to  do :  he  has  to  twe  the  lambs 
of  Christ^s  flock  out  of  the  arms  of  their  parents,  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  harshness,  the  selfishness,  the  levity,  the 
sinful  boldness,  and  the  sinful  cowardice  of  numbers ;  he  has  to 
try  their  patience  with  learning  things  hard,  their  passions  with 
punishments,  their  vanity  with  praises :  he  has  to  make  them 
public,  and  yet  keep  them  private ;  to  bring  forward,  and  yet 
repress ;  to  give  confidence  without  destroying  humility ;  he  has 
to  teach  Christianity,  to  impart  Ghristianity.  From  him  the 
younger  children  will  acquire  almost  all  they  know  of  Qod,  and 
the  holy  angels,  and  their  own  immortal  bodies  and  souls ;  the 
elder  children,  a  great  portion  of  these,  probably  the  greater  por- 
tion ;  and  as  he  is  most  uniformly  with  them,  so  they  mil  generally 
take  their  tone  upon  these  subjects  from  him.  As  he  handles 
the  Bible  so  will  tney.  As  is  his  eye,  when  he  reads  or  q)eaks  of 
Christ,  so  will  be  their  }iearts.  His  feeling,  state  of  heart,  and 
general  character,  will  reflect  itself  in  them.  They  are  his 
mirror,  only  the  reflection  is  not  transient,  but  in  a  measure  lasts 
through  eternity.  What  possible  presence  of  the  clergyman  can 
supplv  the  deficiencies  or  remedy  tne  evils  in  a  person  possessing 
such  mfluence !  Can  an  hour  a  day  undo  the  whole  of  that  day, 
except  that  one  hour! 

And,  after  all,  what  are  our  school  children  to  be  when  their 
education  is  finished !  What  is  the  purpose  of  their  education,  but 
to  fit  them  for  their  future  Ufe!  Ana  wnat  will  be  their  future  life, 
but  that  of  labourers,  sailors,  artizans,  servants,  small  trade-peo- 
ple, and  farmers  at  the  very  hi^est !  Are  not  the  real  requirements 
of  these  classes  of  society  so  much  knowledge,  indeed,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  several  occupations,  but  chiefly  contentedness^ 
cheerfulness,  openness,  honesty,  courage,  gentleness,  obedience, 
ChrisHan  character  f 

If  asked  what  we  reauire  in  the  schoolmaster,  we  should  reply, 
the  first  qualification,  the  second  qualification,  the  third  qualinca- 
tion,  is  character — a  character  of  reverence,  thoughtfulness,  right 
judgment,  patience,  afiection,  faith,  hope,  in  short,  of  ^  meekness 
of  wisdom*^ 

I.  Now,  if  our  readers  will  go  with  us  in  this,  we  will  proceed 
to  apply  our  principle  to  the  choice  of  masters  of  the  old  school, 
or  rather  to  tiie  consideration  of  their  frequent  and  progressive 
rejection  and  disuse.  It  has  been  said  by  a  person  who  has  pecu- 
liar opportunities  for  forming  his  opinion,  that  the  old  set  of 
masters  will  almost  entirely  faU  out  of  employment ;  and  probably 
the  main  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  tms  prediction,  is  the 
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present  paucity  of  the  new  race.  Sudi  a  result  of  the  present 
educational  stur  would  seem  to  us  to  denote  something  very 
wronff  in  the  prevalent  notion  of  education ;  neither  can  we  even 
eonsider  it  eiwer  just  or  expedient. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  that  our  masters  shbuld  be 
well  educated,  and  better  informed  in  several  branches  of  educa- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  usual.  We  rate  as  highly  as  any 
man,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  their 
country,  and  that  of  sacred  music ;  but  it  is  one  thing  evidently 
to  desire  them  and  other  acquirements,  and  another  to  discard 
a  master  for  not  having  them,  or  to  value  them  above  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  teachar.  It  may  be  difficult  to  support  our 
nhools,  and  impossible  to  justify  our  wishes  without  resorting  to 
a  new  style  of  teacher ;  but,  at  least,  we  ought  to  counterbalimoe 
the  conclusion  to  what  their  unpleasantness  would  lead  us  hastily, 
hj  remembering  that  the  old  race  of  masters  are  those  whom  the 
dhurch  has  tolerated  for  a  length  of  time,  nay,  by  their  education 
and  toleration  yarmd(f.  It  would  be  as  I|ard  to  turn  round  upon 
those  men  as  a  body  and  say,  *^  You  do  not  now  meet  our  wants; 
you  are  not  up  to  the  present  standard ;  and,  therefore,  grieyed 
as  we  are  to  say  so,  we  cannot  employ  you  i"  it  would  be  as  hard 
and  unjust  to  say  this  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  it  would  be  to  t^e 
clergyman, 

"  Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  l^m  gandmus  Uiiquam!" 

Tried  by  such  a  rule,  many  an  incumbent  must  vacate  the 
parsonage,  and  retire  from  the  pulpit  into  the  pew ;  for  nothing 
IS  more  certain  than  that  a  large  body  of  the  ctem  are  not  only 
unequal,  but  backwaird  to  cope  with  the  work  whicn  their  generic 
tion  requires  to  be  done. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  old  race  of  masters 
possess  some  qualifications  that  the  new  cannot  haye,  such  as  age 


and,  moreover,  they  are  almost  sure  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  great  temptation  of  modem  schoolmasters,  into  the  ihteuee- 
tual  torrent,  but  are  from  many  circumstances  likely  to  value 
obedience  and  character  very  highly,  and,  indeed,  as  the  great 
objects  of  school  training. 

True,  that  vast  nymoers  of  the  old  masters  will  be  found  not 
possessing  those  faculties  which  they  ought  to  have  acquired ;  and 
6d  also  mH  many  of  the  new  be  found  not  what  might  have  been 
Expected.    But  these  considerations  should  at  least  m  tfJoen  into 


accomrt,  and,  as  a  ^imml  rule,  no  master  not  grosd^  isnofaaf 
and  fboliili,  or,  which  is  worse,  careless,  harshi  or  irrdigioua^ 
dbould  be  discarded  without  an  effort  to  make  him  such  as  to 
render  dismissal  needless.  We  must  speak  guardedly,  thou^  we 
ao— L  to  repeat  ourselvea.  Soma  wntnrw  are  hopeleiscdy  unfit  for 
their  office ;  and  others  so  wanting  in  religious  character,  that  it 
would  be  better  there  should  be  no  schools,  than  schools  cour 
ducted  by  them.  Still  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  even  com- 
monly ;  and  wherever  it  is  not,  these  considerations  find  place. 

Generally  speaking,  schoolmasters  have  received  as  httle  per- 
sonal  care  anS  guidance  from  the  dergyman,  as  the  squire,  the 
fiurmer,  and  the  tradesman.  The  poor  have  from  their  readiness 
to  receive,  ever  received  most  largely.    The  barrier  between  the 

Eriest  and  the  educated,  or  those  supposed  to  be  educated,  has 
ithertq  been  almost  insuperable,  and  is,  as  yet,  rarely  broken 
dowue    This  has  operated  very  unfavourably  upon  masters. 

Independently  of  the  ffeneral  temptations  to  impatience,  arbi- 
trariness, harshness,  and  the  like,  .their  having  to  teach  religion 
has  brought  them  into  contact  with  sacred  thmgs,  in  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  dangerous  manner.  The  master,  like  the  clerk 
and  the  sexton,  has  a  religious  office,  and  his  calling,  as  those  others 
just  mentioned,  when  understood  and  appreciated,  both  elevates 
and  sanctifies;  but  when  not  understood  and  appreciated,  lowers, 
darkens,  hardens,  and  injures  deeply  and  permanently.  We  all 
feel  this  readily  in  the  case  of  clerks  ana  sextons,  and  similar 
officials.  The  remembrance  we  have  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  the 
state  of  feeling  frequent  in  such  persons,  is  very  painful.  A  little 
thought  will  probably  enable  us  to  trace  the  same  evil  and  the 
same  source  of  evil  in  our  masters.  The  most  especial  powerful 
spiritual  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  so 
much  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  so  nearly  approaching  to  the 
mysteries,  lest  by  seeing  they  should  see  not,  and  by  hearing  hear 
not ;  but  this  influence  has  not  been  so  brought  to  bear.  From 
long  disuse,  then,  there  will  certainly  be  a  barrier  to  break  down 
whenever  such  iniSuence  is  attempted  ;  and  if  a  clergyman  were  to 
begin  to  treat  his  master  as  his  spiritual  ward,  tiiere  might  be 
some  repugnance,  or  at  the  best  awkwardness  at  the  outset.  Sut  in 
the  case  of  all  those  who  are  capable  of  improvement,  this  con- 
stoaint  and  reserve  would  soon  die  out,  and  the  assistance  would 
be  thankfully  received.  Indeed  the  scholastic  deficiencies  of  the 
old  9UMterB»  seem  to  open  a  new  and  very  ready  way  of  approach 
to  their  hearts  and  characters.  If  any  clergyman  had  a  master 
in  aUaimmeuU  indeed  below  the  standard  required,  but  a  man  of 
right  character,  and  principle,  he  would  win  his  heart  at 
once,  by  endeavouring  to  teach  him  what  was  wanting,  or  by 
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himself  supplying  it.  The  manifested  desire  to  retain  Um  m 
spite  of  committ^  or  inspectors,  coupled  with  eflTorts  to  jDske  ibe 
retention  justifiable,  would  open  the  way  for  ^pntle  and  prqgres- 
siye  suggestions  both  as  to  the  manner  of  teachu:^,  and  even  upon 
the  tone  of  mind  of  the  teacher.  Where  miek  kindneRB  nub 
after  fair  trial,  there  must  exist  some  grievous  fault ;  and  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  good  school  in  the  parish  of  such  a  clergyman 
and  such  a  schoolmaster,  rest  the  blame  on  whom  it  may.  Jlere 
then  the  matter  would  turn,  as  we  wished,  chiefly  upon  a  mond 
test.  The  docile  would  generally  become  fisuriy  capable,  and  the 
sooner  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  learn,  cease  to  teach,  the 
better  for  their  pupils.  Such  are  not  the  men  whose  eanae  we 
plead.  Contending  for  character  in  masters,  we  should  be  the 
nrst  to  avoid  those  who  do  not  possess  and  will  not  acquire.  In 
all  this  we  speak  of  course  generally.  We  must  not  be  suppoeed  to 
assert  that  elderly  persons  can  acquire  music  aad  geognfbjj  and 
the  like  attainments.  All  that  is  maintained  is,  that  nraeh  may  be 
done  with  a  really  pains-taking  master ;  and  that  the  most  ri^dl^ 
moulded  man  can  leam<,  if  wilhng ;  and  if  kindly  treated,  probaUy 
would  learn  a  great  deal  as  to  management  and  system,  and  be 
corrected  of  very  obvious  faults.  And  then,  if  he  can  be  retained 
by  the  clergyman'*s  supplying  his  deficiencies,  or  in  some  cases 
even  by  submitting  to  those  deficiencies,  we  hold  that  jostioe 
demands  that  it  should  be  so,  and  believe  that  they  who  are  thus 
patient,  may  look,  in  return  for  their  forbearance,  to  find  their 
schools  more  obedient,  reverential,  quiet,  and  well  toned  than 
they  would  be  under  many  younger  masters,  who  could  carry 
away  all  the  votes  of  modem  educationalists. 

II.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  depreciate 
the  rising  race  of  masters,  or  to  be  forgetful  of  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  those  persons  and  colleges  who  are  striving  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers,  and  who  are  as  anxious  as  we  can  possibly 
be,  that- they  should  be  morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  equal  to 
the  task.  If  there  is  any  thing  polemical  in  what  has  been  said, 
the  war  has  simply  been  defensive  on  behalf  of  the  old  teadiers 
of  our  schools,  who  have  the  first  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  new  race  of  teachers,  and  to 
manifest  our  interest  in  them,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them,  and  the  assistance  which  they  should  receive 
from  the  clergy  in  seeking  to  overcome  them. 

The^  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  is  so  beset  with  temptations 
and  trials,  that,  were  St.  Ghiysostom  to  write  a  justificaraon  for 
declining  the  office,  he  would  easily  make  out  a  case  as  strong  as 
that  which  he  pleaded  with  his  friend  Basil  in  excuse  for  reusing 
to  take  up  the  yoke  of  the  ministry. 
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After  an  education  of  three  years,  during  ¥^eh  lie  mutt  to  « 
consideraUe  extent  have  '^  crammed,^  have  acquired  a  littfe 
knowledge  of  many  things,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  very  few, 
he  sallies  forth  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  a  oertincated 
master.  He  comes  out  to  the  worid  as  the  representative  and 
agent  of  a  new  system  of  education ;  is  considered  by  others  to 
be  (is  it  strange,  then,  if  he  partakes  in  the  opinion !)  one  of  a 
race  of  mastere  yastly  superior  to  the  old  teachers,  whose  system, 
nay,  whose  very  persons,  they  are  destined  to  supersede  throu^out 
the  land. 

He  goes  forth  to  his  school  in  the  city  or  in  the  country ;  he 
surveys  the  rooms,  his  future  domain ;  the  children,  his  subjects. 
He  is  suddenly  almost  absolute  monarch  of  100  or  200  childien. 
He  is  aware,  indeed,  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  his 
superior :  and  once  a  day,  for  a  short  time,  the  sceptre  passes  out 
of  his  hands,  nominally  at  least.  If  the  clergyman  is  wdl  informed, 
and  decided  in  his  views  of  education,  or  is  crotchety,  he  is  sub* 
ject  to  having  his  plans  altered,  or  even  superseded;  but  the 
clergy  are  not  often  the  first,  and  still  less  frequently  the  second* 
They  are  content  in  this  present  state  of  things  to  go  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Westminster,  and  to  leave  the 
main  mtem  in  the  hands  of  the  master.  Anyhow,  the  master 
is  in  school  from  morning  to  night,  the  clergyman  but  for  a  diort 
time.  He  is  the  sun  or  storm  of  the  room ;  all  eyes  are  upon 
him,  for  every  thing  comes  from  him,  his  will,  and  his  temper. 
It  was  no  golden  age  at  Auburn  in  this  respect.  The  iron  age 
breathes  in  the  iron  sceptre. 

"  Full  well  the  boding  tremblers  leam*d  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  momiiig  face." 

He  is  a  monarrii  or  a  tyrant  as  he  chooses ;  or  rather,  as  he  is 
niade  by  his  tempeorament  and  self-management.  This  position 
is  enough  to  turn  his  head,  and  make  him  peevuA  and  aroitrary^ 
and  will  do  so  unless  other  influences  prevent.  Add  the  trisJs  to 
patience ;  the  trials  to  hope  and  love  in  the  case  of  the  dull  and 
wiliul  pupil,  and  the  opposite  temptations  to  vanity  and  partiaJUlty 
in  that  of  the  quick  scnolar  who  curinks  in  eageriy  what  is  taught, 
and  flatters  the  master  by  the  progress  he  makes,  and  the  praises 
which  visitors  bestow  on  him. 

^  Then  all  the  stimulants  to  intellectual  education  befiore  men- 
tioned must  be  remembered  in  addition.  The  t^nptations  to 
get  his  children  forward  in  hnowUdge^  not  as  it  acts  upon  the 
scholars,  we  are  not  now  thinkmg  of  them,  but  as  it  reflects  upon 
the  master.  For  if  once  he  yields  to  this  great  enemy  of  real 
education,  it  threatens  to  mar,  nay,  to  make  utterly  injurious,  all 


the  eflbrtB  of  ihefle  times :  it  is  aU  over  with  hhi^  CSree^mnd 
IB  not  more  traneforming.  When  once  a  man  is  infeeted  with 
this  plague,  every  thing  withers  at  his  tooeh.  In  his  hands  the 
Bible  becomes  a  lesson,  histoir  an  examination,  eveiy  tiling 
valueless  in  itself.  He  becomes  blind  to  character,  tone,  feding; 
he  cannot  read  the  child'^s  eye;  he  does  not  Imow  its  heirt. 
His  own  better  nature  is  not  exerciBed;  it  does  not  give  reqxMiae^ 
and  never  answering  becomes  dumb.  The  schomroom  ud  iH 
in  it  grow  to  be  a  very  perfect  machine,  all  orderly,  all  wotkofj, 
all  producing ;  he  moves  about  r^^ulatin^  and  supplying,  but  fas 
heart  is  cold  within  him ;  he  is  mechanical  as  those  whom  he 
mechanizes ;  not  seeking  the  aflbctions  of  others,  he  has  lost  Ui 
own.  Is  this  exaflneration!  There  is  great  life  and  interest  in 
merely  mental  teacmng ;  and  ihoee  who  are  fond  of  instmctioago 
on  far  into  years  full  ofyouthfiilfire  and  vigour.  There  maybe  grui 
Bpitii  in  teacher  and  pupil  where  character  is  fomvtten,  but  tfaii 
is  not  the  question.  What  is  here  ur^ped  is  fliis,  that  when 
the  reason  of  pupils  is  the  master^s  uniform  object,  and  their 
hearts  are  overiooKcd,  then,  quick  as  mav  be  his  and  their  interest 
in  knowledge,  yet  the  life  is  sone  from  the  best  part  of  edqoatioa; 
his  religious  teaching  is  mechanical,  and  the  amctions  axe  dedi- 
ened.  Indeed,  if  this  latter  fault  were  all,  this  one  of  t^ivffhing  the 
Bible  and  doctrine  as  a  mere  intelleotual  exercise,  and  of  r^arding 
religious  knowledge  as  the  end  of  relipous  teaching,  remains; 
and  nothing  coula  be  more  destructive  to  a  man. 

We  must  remember  also  the  great  wear  iq>on  the  spirits  and 
energies,  and  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  tegular  school 
work ;  and  yet  this  is  not  all.  The  process  of  seu-education  must 
go  on,  and  pupil  teachers  in  very  many  cases  exhaust  the  remaininff 
strength  and  leisure  of  the  master.  Are  not  these  trials  and 
temptations  too  much  for  most  mm^  unless  they  are  met  by  strong 
counteracting  influences  and  supports !  how  much  more  then  m 
lads !  Can  we  be  surprised  if  a  few  years  hence  we  find  that 
those  masters  who  have  been  left  to  cope  with  such  *^*flBfflllt^^ 
have  sunk  under  them,  and  become,  what  we  shall  not  endme  to 
have,  teachers  cold,  hard,  conceited,  irreverent,  secular  in  cha- 
racter and  education.  If  our  masters  are  hereafter  fimnd  m 
any  case  a  hindrance  to  us,  if  their  tone  of  mind  and  their 
instruction  arc  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Church,  if  thOT 
are  of  another  spirit  than  hers,  and  really  promoting  another  eno, 
can  we  wonder!  can  we  doubt  the  cause! 

And  short  of  this,  even  at  this  present  time,  it  is  a  question 
whether  some  of  the  new  race  of  masters  are  not  alreaay  unfit 
either  by  inadequate  preparation,  or  by  subsequent  operation  of 


hurtfiil  influences,  to  prodnoe  or  aiaintain  that  spirit  in  tbekr 
schools,  without  which  the  doors  should  be  rather  closed,  and  the 
children  should  wander  over  the  fields.  Our  meaning  will  appear 
more  deariy,  by  considerinff  the  formation  of  character  m  a 
school  collective  and  persond.  By  character,  we  mean  habits  of 
truth,  openness,  generosity,  kindness,  reverence,  obedience,  and 
the  like ;  and  these,  since  with  us  character  is  Christian  or  irreli* 
gious,  these  graces  based  upon  religious  grounds,  strengthened, 
sanctified,  and  in  practice  connected  with  the  position  and  creed 
of  a  child  of  Goa.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  children 
depend  in  the  growth  of  their  character  upon  that  of  their 
teachers.  The  child  learns  by  the  heart,  by  nne  perceptions  and 
fedings :  it  is  not  influenced  by  reasoninff,  nor  bv  what  is  taught 
so  much  as  by  what  is  done ;  nor  by  either  teaching  or  doing  so 
much  as  by  the  manner  and  spirit  of  that  teaching  and  domgw 
The  child'^s  eye  watches  the  master^s  eye,  and  its  ear  listens  to 
the  tone  of  lus  voice.  It  estimates  the  justice  and  fitness  of  a 
punishment  by  the  spirit  in  which  that  punishment  seems  to  be 
administered.  It  knows  whether  idleness  is  visited  as  a  sin,  or  as 
a  bar  to  progress ;  whether  quarrelling  is  in  the  master's  estimar 
tion  a  breach  of  discipline  or  of  love.  The  child  knows  when  it 
is  taught  the  history  of  Joseph,  whether  its  teacher  desires  it  to 
inau)  that  history  or  to  feei  it.  The  very  manner  in  which  the 
Bible  is  taken  into  the  hand,  opened,  held,  laid  down,  all  is 
marked.  And  as  are  these  things  in  the  master,  so  are  they 
generally  in  the  school.  A  reverent,  thoughtfiil,  affectionate^ 
open-hearted,  trustworthy  set  of  scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  only  t6 
be  found  under  a  master  who  has  these  qualities.  The  scholar 
learns  what  the  master  i$.  No  words,  no  rules  suflioe.  Character 
alone  produces  character. 

But  the  private  treatment  of  scholars  is  of  very  great  import* 
ance.  The  great  fault  of  home  education  is  its  absence  of  proba- 
tion, and  its  keeping  the  young  so  much  the  special  objects  of 
care  as  to  cause  vanity  and  selfidmess.  The  great  &ult  of  school^ 
a  fault  so  great  that  it  has  counterbalance  all  advantages,  is 
the  merging  the  young  so  much  in  masses,  without  adequate 
strengthening  and  protecting  influences,  that  they  sail  in  the 
genend  flood,  that  tney  sin  without  repentance,  try  to  rise  with- 
out support,  become  hardened  and  selfish,  have  little  confidence 
in  and  less  affection  for  their  teachers.  Thb  great  and  crying 
evil  all  earnest  teachers  are  pow  endeavouring  to  remedy  by 
private  and  personal  guidance.  After  every  punishment  except 
those  of  the  most  tnvial  character,  there  should  be  private 
admonition.  Itq>entanoe  should  be  produced,  and  then  sus^ 
tained.    Faults  such  aa  slyness,  unkindness,  vanity,  cewardioe^ 
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irreverene^  skonld  be  the  subject  of  private  warnii^  and  advioe. 
Other  &ttlt8  capable  of  public  notice  require  private  also.  Smoos 
rebuke  and  caution  should  be  given  from  tune  to  time  to  those 
tterfr  who  are  thougfattiying  to  amencT;  they  should  be  told  of  the  fruit- 
less branch  cut  off^  and  of  the  polluted  temple  at  last  deserts. 
Aflectionate  encouragement  should  be  aj^lied  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  amend ;  rules  of  conduct  and  devotion  supplied  for  theif 
assistance.  It  should  be  ascertained  what  prayers  a  child  useS| 
how  regularly,  in  what  position,  and  the  like.  It  is  as  important 
for  teachers  systematically  to  have  private  intercourse  with  their 
scholars,  as  it  is  for  a  dergvman  to  visit  in  the  cottage  as  vpdl  as 
teen  in  the  church.  The  happiest  consequences  may  be  antid* 
pated  from  such  pastoral  care  of  children,  great  safety  from  ain, 
great  growth  in  grace,  humbly  and  carefully  undertaken,  and 
watchfully  and  st^ulily  dischai^;ed.  Systenuitic  private  inter- 
course with  the  children  of  the  upper  dasses  is  m  vast  import- 
ance ;  and  this  intercourse,  although  so  priestly  in  its  character, 
yet  must  ordinarily  devolve  upon  uieir  schoolmaster,  as  well  be- 
cause he  is  the  r^resentative  of  the  par^its,  as.  becanse  the 
clergy  have  seldom  either  time  for  the  work,  or  that  indiridual 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  ^e  scholars,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  advantageous  discharge  of  the  duty. 

What  sort  of  men,  then,  are  required  for  this-  woiic, — bow 
a£kctionate,  how  thoughtful,  how  reverent,  how  sympathizing  they 
should  be,  is  only  so  plain,  that  perhaps  many  clergymen  would 
be  afraid  to  let  tbsir  masters  undertake  it,  necessary  as  it  is,  and 
incapable  of  being  performed  by  others.  Far,  fSftr  better  nothing 
should  be  done  Uian  that  most  delicate  work  of  €hMl^  the  con- 
science of  a  child,  should  be  rudely  handled  and  tampered  with. 
The  public  and  private  training  of  character  in  children  depends 
UDon  character  m  the  master,  and  that  in  a  very  high  and 
Quristian  sense.  But  will  it  not  be  hard  to  obtain  men  possess- 
ing this  character,  after  so  ehort  a  training  as  most  masters  can 
rarely  receive,  a  training  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  popular 
notions  of  education,  and  issuing  in  a  course  beset  by  such  a 
host  of  trials  and  temptations  to  vanity  and  secularity !  We 
require  men  of  singular  firmness  and  wisdom,  not  of  the  spirit  of 
this  worid,  nor  of  this  age,  whildt  the  prevalent  mtemnot  oviy 
does  not  awaken  them  to  the  necessity  of  beinff  sum,  but^  when  <n 
themselves,  they  endeavour  after  higher  thmgs,  thwarts  them^ 
casts  them  down,  and  almost  by  force  makes  ibtem  that  which 
they  would  not  be. 

r  The  remedy,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  seekns  to  lie  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  Uie  parochial  clergy.  No  conscientious  incumbent 
thrusts  the  deacon,  to  whom  be  has  given  a  tiUci  into  all  the 
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temptations  and  diflBculties  of  ministerial  work,  without  counsel, 
support,  and  guidance.  Yet  no  deacon  but  has  had  a  longer  edtt*- 
cation  than  the  master,  and  twenty-three  is  the  earliest  age  at  which 
he  can  commence  his  calling.  Vrhat  is  done,  then,  for  the  youne 
clergyman,  diould  be  done  ror  the  young  schoolmaster.  A  friend 
and  guide  should  be  ever  ready  to  correct,  encourage,  and 
instruct.  We  are  not  speakimj;  so  much  of  guidance  in  school- 
work.  The  Youns  master  will  often  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  a  school,  and  with  good  modes  of  teaching,  as  the 
clergyman,  and,  not  unfrequently,.  better.  We  have  m  mind, 
rather,  the  ^idance  of  the  master  himself,  of  his  studies,  his 
manner  of  life,  his  tastes  and  character.  The  clergy  should  be 
ready  to  point  out  and  supply  those  books  which  they  see 
their  masters  severally  require.  They  should  explain  difficulties, 
converse  upon  the  views  contained  in  them,  modifying  or  extend- 
ing them  as  required.  The  schoolmaster  ought  to  kdow  his  way 
w3l  to  the  dergyman'^s  study.  Kindly  intercourse  should  be 
added.  It  need  not  be  familial  or  level,  but  still  kindly;  such  as 
shall  soothe  after  the  labours  of  one  day,  strengthen  for  that 
of  another,  and  win  trust  and  regard.  The  evening  meal  at 
times,  and  the  walk,  together  with  conversation  on  the  parish 
and  such  matters  of  ecclesiastical  and  national  interest  as  are 
common  to  all  thinking  sons  of  the  Church,  should  not  be  omit- 
ted. In  such  ways,  and  on  such  occasions,  suggestions  on  minor 
points  might  come  in,  so  as  to  be,  without  effort,  given  and 
received.  And  especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
deadening  and  superficializing  efiects  of  school  routine  in  religious 
teaching,  by  a  continual  supply  of  deep  and  hidden  truth.  The 
inward  Christian  meaning  of  the  events  of  Old  Testament  history, 
the  interior  lessons  of  parable,  miracle,  and  action  in  the  Life  of 
the  Saviour,  should  be  drawn  out.  The  clersyman  should  give 
the  heart  smd  sweehiess  of  the  fruit  to  him  who  is  necessarily  so 
much  occupied  with  the  shell  and  surface.  Choice  interpre- 
tations of  the  elder  Christians,  beautiftd  and  favourite  thoughts 
and  views  from  the  Fathers  and  best  dirines  might  be  pointed 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  enlarged  on ;  and  such  intercoinrse 
rendered  a  continual  refreshment  and  advance. 

And  more  than  this:  a  strictly  pastoral  office  should  be 
exercised.  The  master  is,  indeed,  not  only  a  master,  but  a 
coadjutor  and  friend ;  yet  is  he  also  a  parishioner.  He  should  be 
spiritually  directed.  His  own  habits  of  mind  should  be  the 
subject  of  watchful  guardianship.  Hastiness  or  dotib,  hardness 
or  too  great  softness,  want  of  reverence  or  scmpulousiiess,  should 
receive  their  medidne  from  a  kind  and  gentle  hamL    He  who 
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feeda  the  Under  lambB,  dioiild  not  hitrtidf  be  ll<ntilal>  rf 
tofal  care. 

And  as  the  prieBt  and  the  mmkrr  are^  to^|ethier,  the  great 
human  instrtmiaiit  of  troth  mai  godlineas  in  theur  parish,  bo  their 
iaboidrs  should  be  mnted,  not  only  in  jHrinciple^  and  sjrrtem,  add 
fiddinff,  but  in  that  best  bond  of  unity,  common  worships  eperial 
iHordup  in  relation  to  a  Special  work.  It  would  be  well,  peraaps, 
ftv  the  clergy  to  do  for  their  masters,  what  some  or  many  do  tor 
their  assistants — pray  with  them;  have  certtun  set  timeefora 
short  service  of  adm(mition  and  supplication  rdating  to  the 
ootnmon  work  of  folding  and  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  flock  of 
Christ. 

We  cannot  believe  that  such  intercourse  would  make  the  master 
forget  his  position,  or  think  more  hiffhly  of  himself  than  he  ought 
to  think.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  rest  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  authority  and  superiority  of  the  cler^inan.  Neither 
Ao  we  fear  that  our  masters  will  overstretch  their  work  in  a 
rdigious  point  of  view.  The  vanity  and  ambition  which  endan- 
gers them  is  secular,  comes  from  the  pride  of  reason  and  the 
fcventionsof  man:  and  the  more  thej  reeognue  themsehes as  a 
kiiid  of  order  in  the  Church,  as  religious  officers,  the  more 
sensiUe  will  they  become  of  their  real  subordination. 

The  clergy  tnust  not  fear  intercourse  as  lowering  to  themselves 
or  exalting  to  others.  The  reason  why  the  farmer  and  the  upper 
tradesman  is  proud  and  presuming,  is  not  because  the  clergy  are 
familiar  with  them,  but  strange.  They  lift  themselves  up  be- 
cause the  clergy  do  not  condescend.  They  stand  on  a  basis 
of  their  own,  and  are  proud  of  having  parochial  influence  inde- 
pendent of  their  rector,  because  they  ^1  separated  from  him. 
Where  cordiality  thrive,  rivahry  dies.  So  with  the  master :  if 
he  loves  and  trusts;  if  he  is  rendered  sensible  of  the  need 
and  advantage  of  spiritual  counsel  and  guidance,  he  wiU  not  set 
up  an  independent  authority,  nor  wish  a  private  glory. 

These  practical  suggestions  may,  peniaps,  serve  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  future  is  uncertain.  The  wh<de  prospects  of  eduoaticMi 
are  uncertain.  And  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  or  not 
our  masters  will  eventually  be  admitted  to  the  deaconate,  a 
measure  possessed  of  great  advantages,  both  to  the  clergy  and 
to  them,  if  properly  guarded  and  restricted,  both  as  to  adimssion, 
and  direction,  and  function ;  and  already  partially  and  not  unsuc- 
oeiEBfuUy  adopted  in  one  diocese.  The  difficulties  which  lie  in  Uie 
way  of  such  an  advance,  are  principally  those  connected  with  the 
eharaicter  of  the  master;  and,  therefore,  the  line  now  recom- 
mended, by  guarding  and  nusing  that  character,  would  serve  dlike 


to  prepare  for  a  further  developoieiit,  or  to  improve  the  wcnrkiiig 
of  the  existing  system. 

We  have  ahnost  forgotten  to  direct  attention  to  the  really 
excellent  tract  which  we  hare  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which  has  in  fact  drawn  onr  attention  at  this  moment 
to  the  deeply  important  subject  on  which  we  hare  been  writing. 
The  tract  is  addressed  to  Paridi  Schooltnasters,  and  dederves 
attentively  to  be  weighed  by  them.  The  following  passa^ 
expresses  with  much  truth  and  reality  the  idea  which  Mre  have 
been  endeavouring  to  develop : — 

"  My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  times  when  I  go  into  a  well-worked 
schooly  see  the  order,  quickness^  promptitude  of  all ;  behold  proofs  of 
the  quantity  of  work  done  in  it,  and  of  the  knowledge  acquired ;  and 
then  only  look  at  the  children's  faces  and  hear  them  x^.  Their  very 
tone  and  manner  is  enough.  There  is  a  catchy,  hard,  selfish,  irreverent, 
worldly  manner,  which  springs  from  a  corresponding  sparif.  The 
scholars  appear  and  upeak  like  little  merehants  on  Change,  all  eager 
indeed  and  business-like  and  alive  for  their  own  interest ;  but  the  one 
thing  is  wanting,  a  child-like  heart.  This  whieh  they  once  had,  their 
best  possession,  is  taken  away  from  them  by  their  very  friends.  I  call 
a  child-like  heart  God's  presence  in  a  school ;  and  when  I  find  it  not^ 
the  place  seems  to  me  forsaken,  deserted  as  a  mined  Church.  Thus 
onr  lambs  'are  turned  into  wolves  even  in  the  fold  and  under  the  shep«* 
herd's  eye :  that  which  is  soft,  sweet  and  good  is  taken  away,  that 
which  is  their  own ;  and  whilst  childhood's  weakness  of  resolve  and 
quick  desires  are  left,  the  hard  waya  of  mid-life,  its  isolation  and  selfish- 
ness, its  cold,  insensible  reception  of  solemn  and  moving  thoughts,  are 
given  them  in  exishange. 

"  Against  such  mischief  I  know  no  safeguard  except  the  firm  belief 
so  often  mentioned,  that  character  is  all  in  all ;  a  belief  rooted  in  the 
teacher  and  grown  up,  and  filling  his  whole  mind  and  actions.  Only 
feel  and  be  sure,  and  then  your  scholars  will  feel  also,  that  horif  they  do, 
in  what  spirit  they  do  that  which  they  do,  is  all-important ;  then  they 
will  see  that  you  value  a  thoughtfbl  answer  more  than  a  clever  one,  ^ 
patient  and  industrious  disposition  more  than  showy  talents ;  that  open- 
ness, kindness,  truthfulness,  are  the  qualities  which  lead  you  to  single 
any  from  their  fellows ;  that  you  had  rather  they  never  took  a  book  in 
their  hands  than  leara  jealousy  and  vanity  by  it;  had  rather  they 
could  not  read  their  Bibles  at  all  than  read  them  without  reverence  and 
solemnity. 

"  But  the  pastoral  care,  the  personal  and  individual  observation  and 
treatment  of  your  children,  will  be  one  of  your  greatest  assistants. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  hitherto  have  looked  at  your  school  in  this  light ; 
but  it  is  well  for  you  to  regard  it  as  your  parish.  Your  children  are 
your  flock,  and  you  are  their  pastor.  Now  consider  how  a  parish  would 
fare,  if  only  instructed  and  exhorted  by  classes  and  congregations,  by 
catechizing  and  preaching.     Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  private  personal 
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ioteroourge  between  priest  and  people  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  alone  and 
expressly  to  thrust  home  particular  warnings,  to  reprove  particular  acts, 
to  encourage  signs  of  improvement,  to  give  private  advice  on  private  por- 
tions of  conduct  and  religion  ?  And,  on  reflection,  is  there  any  reason 
why  all  this  is  good,  nay,  is  necessary,  for  the  man,  and  yet  useless  for 
the  boy  ?  Rely  upon  it*  you  would  find  it  of  the  greatest  service  to  your 
scholars  to  regard  them  and  teach  them  upon  this  principle.  If  after 
every  severe  punishment  you  would  privately  speak  to  the  child 
punished,  and  try  to  make  the  chastisement  reach  its  heart,  then  watch 
the  effect,  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards  sustain  that  effect :  if  yon 
would  privately  ascertain  what  prayers  each  uses,  how  regularly,  in 
what  position,  and  the  like:  if  you  would  take  the  upper  dasses 
systematically  and  speak  to  them  singly  for  a  few  minutes,  by  two  or 
three  a  day,  so  as  to  have  such  private  intercourse  with  each  once  in 
two  months,  more  or  less,  as  you  find  advisable,  you  would  do  more 
towards  sanctifying  the  character  of  your  scholars  than  you  could 
believe  before  trial.  It  is  true  you  must  be  on  your  guard  not  to  draw 
too  much  upon  a  child's  conscience.  Yon  must  not  lead  your  little 
ones  to  say  much  to  yon ;  nor  make  them  unreal ;  nor  break  down 
their  shame  and  delicacy.  Judgment  and  feeling  are  wanted,  great 
judgment  and  sensitive  feeling,  but  not  more  of  either  than  a  master 
ought  to  have. 

"  Again,  it  may  seem  that  you  would  thus  trench  upon  the  work  of  die 
clergyman.  There  is  not,  however,  the  least  difficulty  upon  this  point. 
If  he  has  time  for  the  task  and  wishes  to  take  it,  your  responsibility 
ends :  but  if  he  finds  that  the  personal  care  of  the  parents  of  the  diO- 
dren  is  even  more  than  he  b  sufficient  for,  then  the  road  is  open  to  you. 

"  But  his  advice,  and  in  special  cases  his  interposition  and  private 
remonstrance  and  encouragement  will  always  be  at  hand  to  €idl  back 
upon ;  a  reserve  so  much  the  more  influential  from  its  reaervedness : 
and  there  will  often  be  cases  in  which  yon  should  thankfully  surrender 
this  charge  to  your  spiritual  superior  and  head." 

This  is  the  sort  of  intercourse  between  master  and  scholar, 
which  it  must  be  our  grand  endeavour  to  promote,  by  seddng  for 
such  qualifications  in  our  schoolmasters  as  cannot  be  imparted  by 
any^  mere  intellectual  training,  whether  it  be  seonhu*  cmt  theological 
in  its  character.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  offices  connected  with 
Christian  education,  the  first  of  all  requisites  is  a  rdigioos 
character. 
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Art.  IV. — Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Be/ormatton 
in  England*  Beprinted^  toith  additions,  from  the  ^^  British 
Magazine."*^  By  the  Bev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D,,  F.8.'A. 
Sometime  Librarian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Keeper  of  the  MSS.  a4  Lambeth.    London :  Bivingtons. 

The  contributions  of  the  learned  and  able  author  of  the  volume 
before  us  to  the  literature  of  the  age  have  been  rather  numerous, 
and  they  are  in  all  eases  distinguished  by  a  research,  an  acute- 
ness,  and  a  boldness  also,  which  place  them  far  above  the  ordinary 
level.  The  natural  and  acquired  powers  which  they  display 
render  their  author  a  very  formidable  antagonist  in  literair  war- 
fare ;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Maitland  is  conscious  of 
his  powers  in  this  field  of  exertion,  for  we  do  not  remember  one 
amongst  his  numerous  publications  which  is  not  controversial  in 
its  ongin  and  its  tone.  His  works  on  prophetical  subjects  are  all 
subversive  of  existing  systems  of  interpretation.  He  has  laboured 
with  great  ability  to  shake  the  theory  on  which  the  chronologicial 
views  of  the  minority  of  English  writers  on  this  subject  have 
been  founded.  He  has  laboured,  at  great  length,  to  demonstrate 
the  mistake  of  those  Protestant  interpreters  who  hold  up  the 
Albigensesand  the  Waldenses  as  the  two  Witnesses  in  the  Reve- 
lation, or  who  have  thought  that  the  succession  of  Christianity  was 
preserved  amongst  them  only,  in  the  middle  ages — nothing  can  be 
more  able,  and  in  parts  more  intensely  comic,  than  these  pro- 
ductions. And  again,  the  unwearied  assiduity  which  this  learned 
writer  has  expended  in  tracking  and  tracing  out  the  blunders  or 
errors  of  editors  of  works  bearing  on  the  Befonnation;  his 
elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that  Fox  the  Martyrologist  is 
altogether  untrustworthy ;  his  able- work  on  the  *^  Dark  Ages  ^^ 
in  which  he  proves  the  injustice  of  those  who  assert  that  there 
was  ni^uhich  thing  as  Christian  knowledge,  learning,  education, 
or  goomess  of  any  kind  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  in  which  he  further  shows  the  great  value  of  monastic 
institutions  in  those  ages,  and  meets  the  vulgar  calumnies  and 
prejudices  against  them ; — ^all  this  is  essentially  controversial  and 
critical  in  its  character — ^it  is  the  produce  of  a  mind  which  is 
controversial  in  its  nature,  and  which  has  acquired  a  bent  wholly 
in  one  direction. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  has  spent  his  literary  life 
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for  a  long  scries  of  years  in  exposing  the  errors,  and  refuting  the 
assertions,  of  certain  classes  of  persons  who  are  warmly  opposed 
to  Bomanism,  and  who  have,  without  doubt,  in  some  instances, 
misstated  or  overstated  facts.  And,  certainly,  as  far  as  the  mere 
question  of  fact  is  concerned,  every  one  who  is  competent  to  do 
80  is  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  correct  mistakes.  But  we 
must  own  our  apprehension,  that  when  men  like  the  author  of 
this  volume  expend  their  powers  in  the  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
system  in  which  large  classes  have  been  accustomed  to  repose 
their  religious  convictions,  without,  at  the  same  time,  supplying 
any  positive  system  in  its  place,  the  result  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  may,  in  times  of  religious  excitement,  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  opinions  which  the  author  himself  would  most  cer- 
tainly deprecate. 

A  continued  attack  upon  the  foundation  of  men^s  opinions  is 
calculated  either  to  imtate  their  feelings,  or  else  to  shake  their 
convictions.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Maitland  in 
many  points ;  but  still  we  are  of  opinion  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  abstract  truth  of  certain  positions  of  his,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  expedient  to  put  forward  exclusively  that  class  of  &ct8. 
When  a  writer  is  engaged  in  producing  facts  which  tend  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Reformation,  we  think  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  him  something  to  counterbalance  this  on  the  other 
si,dc.  This  in  fact  was  what  we  had  very  much  to  complain  of  in 
the  late  Romanizing  party.  They  could  never  speak  except  in 
praise  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  its  errors  were  to  be  softened 
down ;  its  merits  were  to  be  carefully  dwelt  on ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  fault  and  defect  in  the  English  Church  was  to  be 
studiously  pointed  out.  The  result  of  course  was,  that  not  only 
the  individuals,  who  were  thus  over-liberal,  in  time  came  to  be 
persuaded  by  their  own  statements ;  that  they  ought  to  join  the 
Roman  Church,  but  all  the  world  had  long  before  seen  that  such 
must  be  the  result. 

Dr.  Maitland  is  an  earnest  admirer  of  truth,  but  we  think  he  is 
rather  too  ready  to  impute  intentional  falsehood  to  iliose  from 
whom  ho  differs.  The  work  before  us  opens  with  a  charge  of 
falsehood  against  the  writers  on  whom  the  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation, as  opposed  to  the  Romish  view  of  that  history,  very  much 
depends : — 

"  For  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England,"  he  sayt,  "  we  de* 
pcnd  so  much  on  the  testimony  of  writers,  who  may  be  conBidered  as 
belonging,  or  more  or  less  attached,  to  the  Poritan  party,— or  who 
obtained  their  information  from  persons  of  that  sect, — that  it  It  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  inquire  whether  there  w«l  any  thhig  in  tiieir 
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notions  respecting  truth,  which  ought  to  throw  suspicion  on  any  of 
their  statements." — ^p.  1. 

Now  this  obviously  applies  to  such  leading  writers  as  Fox  and 
Strype,  the  latter  of  whom  is  severely  criticized  in  the  work  before 
us.  What  is  the  tendency  of  sucn  statements  and  inuendos  as 
this !  It  is  plainly  to  throw  discredit  on  all  writers  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  from 
Dr.  Lingard,  or  Miss  Stricldand,  or  some  other  writer  of  that 
class,  those  prejudices  against  the  Reformation  and  its  chief  agents, 
which  is  just  what  Romanism  is  anxious  to  establish.  We  pro- 
ceed with  Dr.  Maitland^s  statements : — 

"  The  question  is  one  which  does  not  require  much  research  pr 
argument.  There  is  something  very  frank  (one  is  almost  inclined  to 
say,  honest)  in  the  avowals,  either  direct  or  indirect,  which  various 
puritans  have  left  on  record,  that  it  was  considered  not  only  allowable, 
but  meritorious  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  fellow  helpers  in 
it."— Ibid. 

Dr.  Maitland  informs  us  that  his  object  in  bringing  forward 
facts  to  substantiate  this  assertion  is,  ^^  not  to  criminate  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons,  but  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  rel^  on 
statements  restmg  on  the  authority  of  those  who  adopted  puritan 
principles.""  Whatever  may  be  the  "  object,"  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  e^eci  must  be  what  Dr.  Maitland  describes.  The  "  per- 
son "  or  "  class  of  persons "  referred  to  cannot,  we  think,  come 
out  of  the  matter  very  much  improved,  by  being  convicted  of 
holding  the  principle  that  it  is  "  meritorious  to  tell  lies." 

But  we  must  consider  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  charge  was 
made  against  men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects 
in  some  points,  had  the  courage  to  oppose  prevalent  superstitiona 
at  a  time  when  death  was  the  frequent  consequence  oi  so  doing. 
It  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed  that  persons  who  acted  thus 
were  systematic  liars.  We  will  take  the  first  case  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Maitland  in  proof  of  his  position, — the  case  of  George  Joye, 
a  fellow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  a  friend  of  Bilney,  and  who 
was  connected  with  the  publication  of  Tyndale^s  translation  of  tha 
New  Testament.  It  appears  that  Joye  was  charged  with  heresy 
in  1627  by  John  Ash  well,  Prior  of  Newnham  Abbey,  near  Bed- 
ford, who  secretly  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  punish  him. 

A  little  work  of  Joye  is  still  extant  in  which,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
informs  us,  he  confutes  the  charges  of  the  Prior  point  by  point ; 
but  this  work  is  quoted  with  the  object  of  "inquiring  how 
far  he  was  a  credible  witness  as  to  matters  of  fact ;"  and  from  the 
quotation  made  by  Dr.  Maitland  we  learn  that  thax^  ^^x^\r\X«s5^ 
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sent  '*  as  from  the  cardinal,'^  delivered  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  commanding  him  to  send  up  Joye  to  appear  before 
the  cardmaJ  legate  for  certain  erroneous  opinions.  Joye  obeyed  the 
citation,  and  describes  very  graphically  his  attendance  at  the  car- 
dinal^s  palace,  and  his  standing  and  waiting  in  the  hall  where  many 
bishops  passed  by,  whose  ^^solemn  and  lordly ^^  looks  made  him  think 
that  he  saw  notmng  ^^but  the  galouse  and  the  hangman  i^  but  none 
of  whom,  ^'  as  grace  was,*"  knew  him.  Thefi  we  have  an  account 
of  a  similar  attendance  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  chan- 
cellor, and  the  fears  which  Joye  entertained ;  and,  at  the  dose  of 
the  interview  between  the  chancellor  and  Joye,  the  secretary 
inquired  where  the  latter  was  lodging  in  London,  when  Joye, 
apprehensive  of  the  use  they  might  make  of  the  information,  had 
he  told  them  of  his  real  residence,  gave  them  a  wrong  address. 
"  Here,*"  he  says,  "  I  was  so  bold  as  to  make  the  scribe  a  lye  for 
his  asking,  telling  him  that  I  lay  at  the  Green  Dragon  towards 
Bishopsgate,  when  I  lay  a  mile  off,  even  a  contrary  way ;  for  / 
neter  trusted  scribes  nor  pharisees^  and  I  perceived  he  asked  me 
not  for  any  good." 

On  these  words,  which  occur  in  the  midst  of  an  extract  four 
pages  long.  Dr.  Maitland  (who  marks  them  with  italics  which  we 
nave  preserved)  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  discussing  the  question, 
whether  George  Joye  had  a  right  to  deceive  his  persecutors ;  or,  indeed, 
how  far  what  he  did  was  morally  right  or  wrong.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  important  question  ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
We  are  at  present  only  inquiring  how  far  he,  or  any  member  of  the  sect 
of  which  he  was  a  leader,  may  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  in  matters 
relating  to  that  sect.  He  tells  us,  without  any  appearance  of  hesitation 
or  compunction,  that  he  said  what  was  false  to  others.  May  be  not  be 
doing  the  same  to  us  ?  May  we,  for  instance,  believe  that  the  prior's 
letter  is  genuine  ?" — p.  11. 

Now  we  must  frankly  say,  that  in  our  opinion  this  case  does 
not  bear  out  Dr.  Maitland^s  statements  and  inferences.  The 
false  address  which  Joye  gave  to  his  persecutors  was  with  a 
view  to  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was  evidently  afraid  that,  if 
he  were  to  tell  his  residence,  ne  might  be  seized  and  committed 
to  prison,  or  otherwise  injured ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  mis- 
direction given  under  such  circumstances  would  at  that  period 
have  been  regarded  by  all  parties  alike,  whether  Bomanist  or 
Protestant,  as  a  venial  sin — ^a  fault  which  did  not  require  any 
ffreat  compunction  of  heart.  Without  doubt,  as  Dr.  Maitland 
himself  admits,  it  is  a  question — an  important  question — and  we 
may  add,  a  difficult  question — ^how  far  such  conduct  as  that  of 
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Creorge  Joye  was  morally  right  or  wrong.  But,  whatever  judg* 
ment  may  be  formed  on  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  con* 
sider  the  trivial  falsehood  he  had  told,  in  giving  a  wrong  address, 
as  any  grave  sin  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  opinion  was  universal  amongst  all  parties.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  falsehood  was  told  simply  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  his  life — and  we  think  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  infer,  from  such  a  circumstance,  that  Joye  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  liar,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  foi^e  letters,  or 
to  tell  falsehoods  for  the  credit  of  his  ^'  sect,"*^  as  Dr.  Maitland 
disdainfully  designates  the  party  favourable  to  reformation.  If 
Dr.  Maitland  himself  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  we 
would  not  answer  for  his  acting  differently  from  Joye,  and  we 
think  it  very  possible  that  he  might  not  afterward  regard  his 
offence  as  of  a  very  deep  die.  Joye  misdirected  his  persecutors ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  had  been  actually 
brought  to  the  test,  he  would  have  denied  the  doctrines  which  he 
held,  or  would  have  told  any  falsehood  for  the  credit  of  his  sect. 

The  next  case  produced  by  Dr.  Maitland  to  prove  that  Puri- 
tans, as  he  caUs  them,  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  statements 
affecting  their  "  sect,'"  is  that  of  Antony  Dalaber,  a  scholar  of  St. 
Alban'*s  Hall,  and  resident  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  seems 
that  this  youth  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Garrett,  Curate 
of  Honey  Lane,  London,  who  was  afterwards  burned  for  his 
religious  opinions.  Garrett  having  been  seized  at  Oxford  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  escaping  for  his  hfe  by  aid  of  his  friend  Dalaber,  the 
latter  in  his  turn  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  commissary, 
where  he  was  interrogated  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Garrett^s 
retreat ;  and  he,  with  a  view  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  from 
whom  he  had  received  tlie  opinions  which  he  had  embraced, 
mentioned  some  circumstances  which  were  not  true,  in  order  to 
put  the  persecutors  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  thus  to  save  their 
victim ;  and,  being  then  sworn  on  '^  the  mass-book,""  he  repeated 
the  same  statement. 

Dr.  Maitland  says,  that  these  stories  do  ^^  not  seem  to  require 
much  comment  T"  we  think,  however,  that  they  require  some, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  supply  it. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  most  unfair  to  argue  from  such  a  case 
as  this  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  Puritans  as  historians.  What 
on  earth  has  such  a  case  as  this  to  do  with  their  honesty  as  nar* 
rators  i  In  the  present  case,  a  young  man  invents  a  story  to  s(ive 
the  life  of  a  friend.  This  is  obviously  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  last  referred  to ;  probablv  no  one  at  that  time  would 
have  thought  such  an  action  very  smful.    The  swearing  oa  tbf^ 
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nuMw-book  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make  quite  as  great  adiffisrenee 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Joye  as  might  at  met  sight  appear ; 
fcnr,  without  doubt,  Dalaber  looked  in  toe  mass-book  with  very 
little  reverence. 

However  this  may  be,  we  think  it  scarcely  reasonable  to  infer, 
as  Dr.  MaiUand  does,  from  such  fiusts,  that  the  Puritans  were 
ready  to  tell  lies  on  all  occasions — that,  because  they  would  some- 
times give  false  addresses  to  save  their  own  or  their  friends^  lives, 
they  would  voluntarily  and  consciously  fidsify  the  hcts  of  history. 
We  come  to  the  next  case  adduced  to  prove  that  Puritans  were 
all  liars.  It  is  the  case  of  an  apprentice  named  Thomas  Gh:een, 
accused  of  circulating  some  book  displeasing  to  the  powers  in 
Church  and  State.  Confined  as  he  was  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's prison,  and  examined  by  the  bishop^s  commissary  or  vicar- 
generaj,  it  seems  that  his  all^^  offence  was  against  the  laws  of 
the  Church  rather  than  those  of  the  State.  In  his  examination 
he  told  a  falsehood  in  order  to  shelter  himself  and  the  person 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  book  in  question ;  and  Dr.  Mait- 
knd  from  hence  infers,  that  as  Fox  the  Martyrologist  speaks  of 
the  '^  simplicity^  of  Green,  and  says  that  he  suffered  for  the 
truth,  we  must  conclude  that  Fox  and  the  Puritans  approved  of 
the  practice  of  telling  falsehoods  for  the  benefit  of  rehgion.  To 
us  it  seems  that  Fox  did  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion  in 
favour  of  Green's  conduct.  The  very  term  ^^  simplicity'  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  approbation;  it  is,  in  our  view,  rather 
depreciatory  than  otherwise  in  its  meaning ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  Green  sufiered  was  for  ''  the  truth,"  though  he 
himself  showed  a  want  of  strictness  in  telling  the  truth  when  his 
tife  was  endangered.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  the  honesty  of  all 
persons  favourable  to  the  Beformation  is  to  be  denied  on  account 
of  such  instances  as  this,  it  appears  to  be  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Another  case  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Maitland  as  mmishing 
convincing  evidence  in  behalf  of  his  position.  Careless,  a  weaver 
of  Coventry,  in  his  examination  before  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  a 
commission  to  interrogate  him  on  certain  religious  matters,  stated 
that  there  was  no  contention  between  himsdf  and  certain  other 
persons  with  whom  he  had  been  disputing  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  denied  that  he  knew  one  of  them.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  Fox  published  the  letters  of  Careless ;  and  Cover- 
dale  republished  them,  and  Bickersteth  has  recently  done  the 
same.  The  inference  is,  that  Puritans  are  not  to  be  trusted — 
that  they  are  liars.  Now  let  us  consider  the  facts.  It  appears 
from  Dr.  Maitland's  own  pages  that  the  examination  of  Careless, 
in  which  these  falsehoods  are  stated,  is  not  comprised  in  the  only 
edition  of  Fox's  *'  Martyrdogy,"  to  whidi  he  could  lefbr,  and  that 
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he  is  of  opinion  himself  that  Fox  printed  ttie  examination  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  ^'  Martyrology,^^  but  omitted  it  in  subsequent  ones. 
We  really  think  that  this  fact  goes  far  to  prove,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Maitland^s  assertion,  that  Fox  and  tne  Puritans  had  some 
regard  to  truth,  and  did  feel  that  falsehood  was  wrong ;  and  it  is 
al^  a  fact,  that  Careless  himself  confesses  his  fault  in  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  interpreted  into  any  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 
When  a  man  speaks  of  himself  as  having  "  lied  falsely,^^  we  think 
that  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  justified  his  act.  Dr. 
Maitland  does  not  attempt  to  pro'oe  that  Careless  or  Fox  thought 
the  falsehoods  told  by  Reformers  were  right  and  justifiable  ;  and 
yet  he  infers  that  such  was  their  opinion ;  and,  further,  that  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  deceive  and  lie  on  all  occasions  when  the 
cause  of  their  religion  could  be  promoted  by  it. 

Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Maitland 
adduces  to  establish  his  position,  that  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation is,  for  the  greater  part,  undeserving  of  credit,  as  being 
supported  by  Puritan  evidence.  Such  are  the  proofs  which  he 
adduces  of  tne  alleged  principle  of  Puritanism  that  it  is  right  to 
tell  li^  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  and  of  course  to  falsify 
history.  We  think  that  such  charges  ought  to  rest  on  some 
stronger  evidence  than  on  the  sayings  of  a  few  persons,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  in  personal  danger,  and  when  they  were  led  to 
make  some  questionable  or  false  statements  in  order  to  save  their 
lives  or  those  of  their  friends.  We  think  that  these  individuals 
themselves  ought  not  to  be  harshly  censured  for  such  actions,  or 
to  be  assumed  to  be  habitual  liars,  or  to  hold  any  such  principle 
as  Dr.  Maitland  ascribes  to  them ;  and  still  less  can  any  such 
principle  be  ascribed  to  any  ekbss  of  men  amongst  the  supporters 
of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Maitland  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  the  facts 
narrated  by  Fox,  Strype,  and  such  writers,  are  uncertain,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  he  proceeds  to  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  prejudice  against  Queen  Mary,  Bonner,  and  Gardiner, 
by  throwing  blame  on  the  persecuted  Protestants. 

*'  What  kindled  and  fanned  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ?  What  raised  and 
kept  alive  the  popish  persecution  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  ?  Was  it 
her  own  sangumary  disposition  ?  Or  was  she  the  slave  of  her  husband's 
cruel  superstition  ?  Or  were  both  the  tools  of  foreigners,  who  certainly 
hated  the  English  because  they  were  heretics,  but  more  deadly  hated  the 
heretics  because  they  were  Englishmen  ?  Was  it  *  wily  Winchester,'  or 
was  it  *  bloody  Bonner,'  or  was  it  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  which  both  were  zealous  members  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  on  any 
or  on  all  of  these  points,  there  was  undoubtedly  one  other  cause ;  which, 
if  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  studiously  concealed  or  d\&- 
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gnised,  has  certainly  neTer  oceopied  that  pronunent  plaee  to  which  it  is 
entitled  in  such  an  inquiry.  I  mean  the  bitter  and  provoking  spirit  of 
some  of  those  who  were  very  active  and  forward  in  promoting  die  cause 
of  the  Reformation — the  political  opinions  which  they  held,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  disseminated  them — the  fierce  personal  attacks 
which  they  made  on  those  whom  they  considered  as  enemies — and,  to 
say  the  least,  the  little  care  which  was  taken  by  those  who  were  really 
actuated  by  religious  motives,  and  seeking  a  true  Reformation  of  the 
Church,  to  shake  off  a  lewd,  ungodly,  profane  rabble,  who  joined  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  ....  In  particular  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
reflecting  mind  .  •  •  .  should  fail  to  see,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fiict,  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  England  was  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  who  were  in  exile." — pp.  41 ,  42. 

In  this  passage,  and  what  follows,  Dr.  MaitUnd  asBunies  the 
character  of  an  apologist  for  the  proceedings  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
Bonner,  and  Gardiner,  against  the  Beformers.  We  have  no  donbt 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  yet,  posi- 
tively and  unquestionably,  such  ts  the  position  in  whidi  he  has 
placed  himself.  Observe  what  he  has  said  in  the  above  passage. 
He  first  inquires  to  what  cause  we  are  to  assign  the  cnieltieB  and 
persecutions  in  the  time  of  Mary.  He  inanires  whether  it  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  causes  usually  assigned  (which  were  the 
true  causes).  Dr.  Maitland  does  not  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
this  subject.  He  leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  believe  that  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  ^^  sanguinary  difi|>o6ition 
of  Mary,^^  her  husoand^s  '^  cruel  superstition,^  the  hatred  of 
**  foreigners,''  "  wily  Winchester,"  or  even  **  bloody  Bonner,'^  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  were  really  the  causes  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Granmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  pious  and  faithful  men.  Dr.  Maitland  leaves  the  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  what  his  own  opinion  is  on  this  point ;  the  only  cer- 
tain fact  which  he  puts  before  him  is — ^that  the  parly  of  the 
Bicformation  brought  doton  ptmishmentuponiiid/hym  ownUtter- 
ness,  provocations,  dangerous  political  opinions  and  language, 
fierce  personal  attacks,  and  association  with  a  lewd,  ungodly,  and 
profane  rabble  !  If  such  a  line  of  argument  be  justifiaUe,  it 
amounts,  of  course,  to  a  justification,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  the 
persecutions  under  Mary.  They  will  be  view^  as  harsh,  but  still 
eoscusalle  measures  (considering  the  habits  and  feelings  of  that  age), 
and  as  undertaken  simply  in  se^-defenee.  We  know  not  what  point 
of  view  this  can  be  regarded  in,  except  as  an  apology  for  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Romish  cause.  Granted  that  there  were  (as  there 
must  necessarily  have  been)  many  acts  of  enthusiasm,  of  insub- 
ordination ;  acts  of  various  kinds,  more  or  less  faulty,  amoncBt  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation ;  would  it  not  be  unreasonaQe  and 
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cruel  to  infer  that  these  acts  of  isolated  and  enthusiastic  indi- 
viduals— persons  also  generally  of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  very  imperfectly  educated,  and  who  were  also  smarting  under 
a  bloody  tyranny  and  persecution — ^that  such  isolated  acts,  caused 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  barbarities  exercised  against  the  people, 
should  be  held  up  as  affording  a  true  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
persecutions  of  tne  English  martyrs  ?  In  these  days  we  may  have, 
perhaps,  to  apologise  for  the  use  of  the  term  "  martyrs.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  spoken  of  them  as  "  malefactors,"  or 
"  rebels,^*  or  "  sectarians.^^  But  we  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
with  the  liberal  religionism  of  the  day  as  to  look  on  Mary  as  a 
gentle,  pious,  and  injured  woman ;  or  on  Elizabeth  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty,  lust,  and  mtolerance ;  or  on  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  Jewell  as  heretics  and  bigots.  We  still  retain  the  opinion 
that  Mary  was  a  cruel  persecutor,  and  that  she  and  her  advisers 
and  helpers  have  to  answer  for  the  blood  of  many  martyrs.    • 

Without  doubt.  Dr.  Maitland  may  not  have  intended  to 
involve  in  one  conunon  condemnation  all  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformation.  Indeed,  he  intimates,  in  the  above  passage,  that 
some  there  were  who  '^  were  really  actuated  by  religious  motives, 
and  seeking  a  true  Reformation  of  the  Church  ;^  but  we  submit^ 
that  such  an  incidental  admission  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
calculated  to  counterbalance  the  prejudice  raised  by  him  against 
the  persecuted  party  generally,  by  ascribing  that  persecution  to 
their  own  misconduct ;  and  we  must  be  excused  for  adding,  that 
when  Dr.  Maitland  states,  as  he  does  at  the  commencement  of 
the  above  passage,  that  the  conduct  to  which  he  refers  as  blam- 
able  has  been  '^  studiously  concealed  or  disguised,^  and  that  it 
has  not  occupied  the  '^  prominent  place ''^  which  it  ought;  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  those  who  were  really  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
parade  the  faults  of  its  adherents,  or  to  give  them  the  ^'  promi« 
nence^  which  he  thinks  advisable. 

We  now  come  to  the  examples  whieh  Dr.  Maitland  has  quoted, 
to  show  the  provocations  offered  by  the  Reformers  to  the  l^opish 
party.  He  nas,  without  doubt,  selected  the  writer  who  has  the 
worst  reputation  of  any,  amongst  the  writers  on  tiiat  side  of  the 
question — ^we  allude  to  Bale — and  he  has  produced,  from  his 
answer  to  Bonner^s  Visitation  Articles,  many  very  offensive 
passages.  Nevertheless,  offensive  as  these  passages  were,  from 
their  personal  al&use  of  Bonner,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  alleged, 
with  any  propriety,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  persecution  of 
the  ^'  Puritans,^^  as  Dr.  Maitland  calls  all  these  adnerents  of  the 
Reformation*  On  referring  to  Fox  and  to  Burnet,  we  learn  that 
the  Visitation  of  Bonner  began  on  the  8th  of  September,  1564^ 
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and  Dr.  MalUand  himself  (d.  50)  states,  that  it  is  neaaonaMe 
to  suppose  that  ^^  Balers  ^  Declaimtion^  was  pat  in  ciroidation  etiher 
then,  (about  the  5th  October^)  or  very  soon  after.^ 

Now,  then,  what  was  the  state  of  the  case  at  this  time  f  Oonid 
this  tract  of  Balers,  abusive  as  it  was,  have  been  the  cam§0  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  year  1563,  and  the  spring  and  smnmer  of 
1554,  when  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  attached  to  the  Beform- 
ation  had  been  expelled  from  their  benefices,  multitudes  of  them 
brought  before  the  council,  and  committed  to  prison  as  heretios — 
when  Granmer  had  been  attainted,  and  he,  with  Bidley  and 
Latimer,  had  been  condemned  as  heretics  at  Oxford,  and  were  in 
prison  there — when  Bradford  and  many  other  pious  and  faithftil 
men  were  in  the  Tower  in  London,  and  every  one  was  awaiting 
the  torture  of  the  martyrs !  Assuredly,  Dr.  Maitland  is  sadly 
at  fault  in  his  chronology  here.  Balers  abusive  tone  may  have 
been  personallv  oflensive  to  Bonner;  but  we  should  be  more 
inclined  to  think,  that  to  such  a  spirit  as  Bonner^s  the  abuse 
of  Bale  would  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  triumph  than  of 
irritation,  considering  their  respective  positions.  And  we  must 
say  this  also,  that,  bad  as  Balers  language  was,  it  was  only  paying 
Bonner  in  his  own  coin ;  for  a  more  foul-mouthed  and  brutaOy 
ferocious  persecutor  than  Bonner  never  existed.  His  articles 
may  not  have  been  abusive,  as  Dr.  Maitland  tells  us ;  but  will  he 
contend,  that  Bonner  himself,  in  such  records  of  his  sayings  and 
doings  as  have  come  down  to  us,  appears  otherwise  than  as 
a  savage  i  Yes  I  he  tloss  contend  that  Bonner  was  a  very  worthy 
and  amiable  man:  we  shall  see  hereafter  what  his  views  are 
on  this  subject. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  writings  of  Povnet,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  (pp.  71 — 75,)  in  which  he  speaks  in  strong 
and  abusive  language  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and  refers  to 
various  passages  of  their  past  history,  including  their  tergiverssr 
tions  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  alleged  bastardy  of 
Bonner ;  the  latter  point  being  brought  forward  as  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  Bonner  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  Roman 
Oanon  Law,  while  he  himself  was  ordained  irregularly  and  in 
opposition  to  its  rules.  We  have  no  further  comment  to  make 
on  this  than  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Bale. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  third  instance  which  Dr.  Maitland  has 
brought  forward — the  case  of  Traheme.  Now,  how  Dr.  Mut- 
land,  with  his  characteristic  acuteness,  can  have  produced  the 
extracts  which  he  has  done,  from  a  work  of  Traheme  printed  in 
1568,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  "  Puritans''  brought  down  on 
themselves  the  persecution  which  raged  from  1553  to  1558,  and 
then  mdedy  is  certainly  an  enigma  to  us.     Queen  Mary  died  in 
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November,  1668,  after  a  reign  of  five  years.  It  seems  a  sirange 
oversight  to  adduce  the  language  of  a  work,  published  some  time 
in  the  course  of  that  very  year,  as  amongst  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  I^rotestants ! 

Dr.  Maitland  next  produces  a  number  of  extracts,  from  works 
written  beyond  seas  by  the  English  and  Scotch  exiles,  to  prove 
that  their  language  was  seditious,  and  that  the  government  of 
Queen  Mary  was  obliged  to  repress  a  party  which  could  thus 
write.  But  he  makes  a  statement,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
series  of  extracts,  which  very  much  diminishes  their  vdue ;  for 
he  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  arrange  them  chronolo^caUy, 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  dates.  Now,  m  tins 
question,  the  date  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  cause 
must  be  prior  in  order  of  time  to  the  effect ;  and,  if  the  persecu- 
tions in  England  were  caused  by  the  seditious  language  of  the 
exiles,  there  ought  to  be  some  proof  that  the  latter  preceded 
the  former ;  which,  however.  Dr.  Maitland  fails  to  produce.  He 
observes,  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  his  extracts  from 
seditious  writings : — 

"Two  modes  of  arrangement  immediately  present  themselves. 
First,  the  order  of  time ;  and  this  I  should  be  very  glad  to  follow ; 
but  in  dealing  with  books  of  this  kind  and  period  it  is  not  easy,  if 
possible,  to  do  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  some  have  no  dates,  and 
offer  no  precise  internal  evidence.  Secondly,  some  may  be  very 
reasonably  suspected  of  wrong  dates,  as  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
they  bear  the  names  of  wrong  places.  Thirdly,  in  dealing  with  works 
intended  for  clandestine  circulation  among  a  particular  sect  or  com- 
munity, we  must  calculate  on  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  circulated  for  a  considerable  time  in 
manuscript  before  they  were  printed  at  all.  Fourthly,  (and  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  throwing  it  out  as  a  hint  to  the  editors  of  books 
belonging  to  this  period,)  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  judge  of  the 
date  of  a  feet,  or  the  date  of  a  book,  because  the  fact  is  recorded  in 
the  book.  The  volume,  without  bearing  any  mark  of  it,  may  be  a 
reprint,  with  alterations  or  interpolations,  which  may  lead  to  mistakes 
in  opinions  respecting  dates  formed  upon  them."— -pp.  98,  99* 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  Dr.  Maitland  presents  us  with  a 
large  mass  of  extracts  from  works  published  against  Queen 
Mary  and  her  party,  but  without  anv  attempt  to  assign  any  date 
to  them,  which  is  obviously  a  fatal  flaw  in  ms  amiment ;  for  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  these  writings  preceded  Mary's  perse- 
cutions, if  those  persecutions  were  the  effect  of  such  seaitious 
publications.  We  must  be  permitted  also  to  observe,  that  iij 
the  judgment  of  many  persons  Mary  was  really  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  no  true  heir  of  the  throne,  being  the  issue  of  Hewrft^ 
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marriage  with  his  brother^s  wife,  and  having  been  declared  illegi- 
timate and  excluded  from  the  succession  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  by  her  brother,  Edward 
VI.  She  was,  in  the  eyes  of  very  many  persons,  an  usurper,  as 
well  as  a  bloody  persecutor ;  and  it  is  rather  too  much  to 
assume,  as  Dr.  Maitland  appears  to  do,  the  unquestionable 
nature  of  her  title  to  the  throne.  Without  doubt  many  of  these 
writings  assailed  Mary  with  violence,  and  sought  her  dethrone- 
ment ;  but  Dr.  Maitland  should  at  least  have  given  us  the  date 
of  these  writings,  when  he  ^'  asks  the  i*eader  to  consider  what 
the  Queen  and  the  Oovernment  of  England  must  have  thought  of 
those  persons  abroad  who  sent  over,  and  those  in  this  country 
who  circulated,  such  books  as  he  has  quoted  from,  and  how  they 
must  have  felt  disposed,  nay,  compelled,  to  treat  them  !^^  (p.  148.) 
There  is  another  remark,  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  on  all 
these  alleged  proofs, — Dr.  Maitland  expends  more  than  100 
pages  in  quoting  from  certain  writings ;  but  whose  writings  are 
they  \  They  are,  as  he  tells  us,  the  writings  of  the  ^'  English 
exiles,^  «.  e,  of  men  who  had  been  compelled  to  escape  for  their 
lives  from  the  realm  of  England  !  Does  not  this  look  somewhat 
as  if  the  persecution  had  preceded  the  writings,  instead  of  the 
writings  the  persecution!  Dr.  Maitland  may  depend  upon  it 
that  Knox^  Goodman,  &c.  had  not  merely  gone  on  a  summer 
tour  to  enjoy  themselves  at  Gteneva  or  Frankfort.  They  went 
there  to  save  their  lives,  after  having  lost  all  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions ;  nor  could  they  have  obtained  refuge  in  France,  or  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  persecution  was  ragmg  only  in  an  inferior 
degree  to   England.     If  they  did  write  angrily  and  violently 

2 gainst  the  Queen  of  England,  they  did  not  write  without  having 
ready  experienced  persecution ;  and  yet  Dr.  Maitland  would 
persuade  us  that  the  severities  exercised  against  the  Reformers 
were  caused  by  these  writings  !  The  truth  is,  that  the  extracts 
themselves  throughout  speak  of  the  cruelties,  the  burnings,  the 
murders  practisea  by  Queen  Mary  and  her  party  on  the  Pro- 
testants of  England,  and  were  in  no  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
written  prior  to  the  Marian  persecutions* 

Dr.  Maitland  quotes  at  great  length  various  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Knox,  Goodman,  and  Bale  during  their  exile,  in  which 
they  deny  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  even  go  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  the  sovereignty  of  females  is  contrary  to 
the  word  of  Gt)d.  Ejiox'^s  book  on  this  subject  is  well  known. 
He  has  not,  as  far  as  we  see,  attempted  any  further  proof  that  the 
English  exiles  held  the  tenets  of  Knox  on  this  point,  or  that  his 
book  was  approved  and  circulated  in  England.  However,  he 
asiwnes  that  the  whole  ^^  Puritan'*  or  **  Protestant '*  party  was 
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committed  to  this  doctrine;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  narrate 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  with  every  possible  detail,  their 
alleged  change  of  doctrine  on  this  point  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  most  degrading  personal  ob- 
jects. He  endeavours  to  prove  these  exiles  to  be  a  set  of  design* 
ing  knaves.  We  must  make  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  is  treated. 

**  I  have  shown,"  he  says,  '*  the  grounds  on  which  these  leading  men 
of  the  party  denounced  it  as  '  monstruous,* — [we  must  correct  an  in- 
accuracy here;  this  term  is  that  of  Knox,  and  not  that  of  all  the 
others,] — and  I  am  not  aware  that  as  long  as  Queen  Mary  lived  any 
one  of  them,  or  of  their  party,  published  one  word  of  reply  or  repu- 
diation. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  they  came  to  see  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  actually  stepping  into  the  throne  they  must  have  felt  them- 
selves in  an  awkward  predicament. 

"To  refer  to  no  other  points  which  had  been  discussed,  she  was 
a  woman  as  well  as  her  sister,  and  no  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing 
pages  can  doubt  that  she  would  consider  many  of  the  passages  which 
I  have  quoted  as  capable  of  a  very  clear  and  unpleasant  application  to 
herself.  Of  course,  if  Mary  was  a  thing  accursed  because  she  was  a 
woman,  so  was  Elizabeth;  and,  if  the  'regiment*'  of  one  of  these 
creatures  was  '  monstruous,'  so  would  be  that  of  the  other.  It  must 
have  puzzled  the  party  extremely,  and  we  cannot  doubi  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  much  thought  and  consultation ;  and,  judging  from  the 
result,  ne  may  suppose  that  they  who  were  most  concerned  in  the 
matter  came  to  a  decision  that,  as  what  had  been  done  could  not  be 
undone,  and  what  had  been  said  could  not  be  unsaid,  it  would  be  best 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  to  throw  John  Knox,  the  most  violent 
and  notorious  maintainer  of  the  opinion  overboard,  at  once  and  for 
ever ;  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
had  been  treated  by  Goodman  and  others,  of  whom  it  could  not  be  pre- 
tended that  they  were  *  Scots,'  and  '  straungers  ; '  and  to  say  as  much  as 
could  be  said  in  the  way  of  denial,  explanation,  apology,  contradiction. 
&c.,  by  the  pen  of  some  stanch  member  of  the  party  who  was  not 
particularly  and  personally  committed  in  the  subject  of  female  govern- 
ment. Happily  for  their  need,  they  had  among  them  a  man  '  sharp  in 
his  discourse,  facetious,  bold,  free  of  speech,  blunt  in  words,  stout  and 
courageous ; '  and  it  does  credit  to  their  sagacity  or  his,  that  he  was 
immediately  in  the  field  as  the  champion  of  the  party." — ^pp.  196,  197. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  obvious.  It  ascribes  the  most 
gross  and  barefaced  knavery  and  lying  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  exiles,  amongst  whom,  be  it  remembered,  were  such  men 
as  Jewell. 

Let  us  see,  then,  the  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Maitland  makes 
this  serious  charge.  The  person  referred  to  in  the  above  extract 
as  the  *^  champion  of  the  party '^  in  their  difficulty  waa  A.^\3c&s5t^ 
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afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Maitland  states  that  the  real 
reason  why  Strype  published  the  ^^  Life  and  Times  ^  of  Ayhner  is 
^'not  once  hinted  at  throughout  the  preface,^ — a  great  act  of 
dishonesty  we  suppose, — ^and  that  it  was  because  a  descendant  of 
Bishop  Aylmer^s  was  a  bookseller,  and  urged  Strype  to  publish 
his  life,  suppljring  him  at  the  same  time  with  materials  and  papers. 
And  now  to  the  proofs  of  Dr.  Maitland^s  charge. 

He  quotes  from  Strype  a  passage  in  which  it  is  stated  thii.( 
Aylmer,  before  his  return  from  exile  to  England,  printed  %t 
Strasburg  a  work  in  answer  to  Enox^s  book,  **  which  he  wro^ 
upon  a  consultation,  as  it  seems,  holden  among  the  exiles,  tbe 
better  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  new  queen,  and  to  take  off  nij 
jealousy  she  might  conceive  of  them  and  the  religion  they  prp- 
fessed.^'^— p.  203.  J^ 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  neither  Strype  ttor 
Dr.  Maitland  himself  states  it  as  a  positive  matter  of  fact  that  ikhy 
such  consultation  took  place.  Dr.  Maitland  says,  ^^  We  cannot 
doubt  ^^  that  there  was  much  thought  and  consultation  <m  tte 
subject,  and  that  ^^  we  may  suppose  that  the  persons  concerned, 
resolved  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  proceeding,  and  chose 
Aylmer  as  their  instrument.  But  may  we  be  permitted  to  suggest 
to  Dr.  Maitland,  that  before  he  imputes  such  gross  knavery  to  a 
set  of  men  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  ought  to 
have  some  more  certain  ground  to  go  on  than  his  '^  suppositions^^ 
or  his  strong  conjectures.  Men  are  not  to  be  set  down  as  liars 
and  knaves  because  thev  may  be  "  supposed"  to  have  acted  as 
liars  and  knaves  do.  We  require ^acf^  to  substantiate  charges  of 
this  kind ;  and  Dr.  Maitland  has  not  supplied  us  with  facts, 
but  with  theories  and  probabilities,  which  may  be  altogether 
mistaken. 

We  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged  thus  to  point  out  the  very 
insufficient  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Maitland  deals  condemnation 
on  large  classes  of  men  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  English 
Reformation.  But  we  deem  it  merely  an  act  of  ordinary  justice 
and  charity  to  relieve  their  memories,  as  far  as  we  can,  from 
insufficiently  sustained  charges. 

In  Dr.  Maitland^s  opinion  Aylmer's  attempt  to  answer  Knox''s 
book  exhibited  ''  a  degree  of  assurance  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled."  Why  so !  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
asserting  that  Aylmer  was  not  perfectly  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
publication  ;  or  for  maintaining,  that  the  doctrines  held  by  Knox 
were  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  exiles,  or  that  Aylmer 
believed  them  to  be  so,  while  he  asserted  the  contrary.  Aylmer^s 
book  itself,  according  to  the  extracts  made  from  it  by  Dr.  Mait- 
Isndy  stateS)  that  he  hsA  met  with  Knox's  work  a  year  before,  and 
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that  he  would  have  answered  it  sooner,  only  that  he  understood 
it  was  about  to  be  answered  by  a  more  competent  person ;  but, 
finding  at  length  that  it  had  not  been  answered,  he  undertook 
to  do  so  himself;  and  he  disclaims  for  himself  and  for  all  his  friends 
any  further  participation  in  Knox^s  views  than  consisted  in  mere 
silence,  adding,  that  all  '^  the  best  learned^  concur  with  him  in 
his  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Knox*  Dr.  Maitland  has  no  otheif 
mode  of  proving  that  Aylmer  here  spoke  fidsely,  and  intended  to  do 
so,  than  oy  asserting  that  ^'  it  is  quite  clear  that  Aylmer,  while  he 
did  not  mean  to  '  defame  the  man,^  meant  to  remove  the  '  incon- 
venience^ as  much  as  possible  from  his  own  party,  by  repudiating 
the  *'  stranger^  and  his  performances.'"  We  must  be  allowed  tS 
deny  that,  m  our  opinion,  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  ^'  quite  clear,^ 
and  we  do  not  think  it  right  thus  ^  fix  dishonest  motives  on  a 
man  without  proof  of  any  kind. 

We  must  make  the  same  remark  on  what  Dr.  Maitland  says 
of  Aylmer^s  description  of  the  qualifications  of  preachers,  which, 
he  insinuates,  was  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  queen 
that  she  must  have  a  body  of  Christian  ministers  in  her  kingdom, 
and  that  as,  ^'  of  course,  such  pulpit  men  could  not  be  had  with- 
out considerable  expense,  it  was  necessary  to  show  her  majesty 
not  only  that  there  were  very  fit  persons,  who  were  willing  and 
desirous  to  stir  up  the  nation  to  provide  her  freely  and  amply 
with  the  means  of  paying  all  her  servants  (bishops  among  the 
rest,  if  she  chose  to  have  any),  but  also  that  these  very  fit  men 
would  take  the  office  on  very  moderate  terms.^^  (p.  217.)  Because 
Aylmer  points  out  the  qualifications  of  preachers  in  these  times. 
Dr.  Maitland  infers  at  once  that  he  meant  to  direct  the  queen^s 
notice  to  the  Puritans ;  and,  because  he  recommends  the  bishops 
to  give  up  their  superfluities,  he  infers  that  the  object  was  to 
induce  the  queen  to  select  Puritan  bishops.  This  is  simply  Dr. 
Maitland's  argument,  which  we  think  most  obiectionable  in  every 
point  of  view.  He  subsequently  describes  Aylmer  as  a  suitor 
for  preferment  on  the  stren^h  of  his  book,  apparently  without 
the  slightest  reason  (as  assigned  by  him)  except  the  assumed 
motive  of  its  publication. 

''  It  seems  that  for  four  years,  all  but  eleven  days— -what  an  age  to  a 
keen  suitor — she  sat  upon  her  throne,  and  slept  in  her  bed,  unmindful 
of  her  eulogist ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  before  he  received  any  reward  for 
his  panegyric." — p.  223. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  **The 
Ribalds,^  as  Dr.  Maitland  designates  those  who  assailed  the  pre- 
valent superstitions  by  raillery  and  ridicule.  The  imputation  is 
made  to  apply  to  all  the  Beformers  in  a  greater  or  less  degre 
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even  Granmer  is  brought  in,  as  conneeted  with  it  imd  oonnte- 
nancing  it.    Dr.  Maitland  thus  commences : — 

**  We  were  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  Puritan  party  adopted 
in  meeting  the  change  of  religion  which  then  took  place  ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  much  plainness  of  speech  was  used  hy  them  in  oppos- 
ing the  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome* 
They  concluded  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist— that  his  faith  was  false, 
his  practice  idolatrous,  his  mass  devilish,  and  every  thing  about  him,  or 
in  any  sort  of  communion  with  him,  utterly  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
that  God  whom  he  blasphemed  by  pretended  worship.  If  they  were 
right,  the  matter  was  surely  very  sad  as  well  as  serious.  One  would 
think,  that  if  such  men  came  to  know  that  Chemosh  and  Ashtaroth  had 
been  set  up  in  the  Lord's  house,  they  would  have  entered  its  courts  in 
sackcloth,  and  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  to  displace  them. 

**  But  the  matter  was  far  otherwise.  If  there  were  men  who  acted 
under  such  feelings,  in  grave,  and  quiet,  and  grateful  piety ;  if  there 
were  others  who  mistook  passion  for  zeal,  and  sincerely  believed  them* 
selves  aulhorized,  nay,  called  upon,  to  do  and  say  all  that  prophets  or 
apostles  had  ever  said  or  done  .  .  . ; — ^if  there  were,  as  we  may  believey 
some  of  all  these  classes,  there  were  at  the  same  time  other  partisans  of 
the  Reformation,  very  noisy  and  very  numerous,  of  quite  a  different 
spirit,  whom,  to  say  the  least,  they  did  not  keep  at  a  proper  distance^or 
repudiate  with  sufficiently  marked  detestation.  I  mean  those  who  used 
a  jeering,  scoffing  humour,  to  turn  the  ministers  and  the  services  of 
religion  into  ridicule  ;  men  who  employed  themselves  in  raising  a  laugh 
against  popery,  at  whatever  expense,  and  in  providing  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  even  the  rude  multitude,  who  could  not  read,  gross  and  profime 
pictures,  jests,  songs,  interludes — all,  in  short,  that  could  nurse  the  self- 
conceit  of  folly,  and  agitate  ignorance  into  rebellion  against  its  spiritual 
pastors  and  teachers." — p.  226. 

After  this  introduction,  Dr.  Maitland  introduces  on  the  stage 
Thomas  Cromwell,  King  Henry^s  vicar-general,  and  (as  might 
have  been  anticipated)  paints  him  in  the  most  revolting  colours,  as 
an  infidel,  a  sooner,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  selfish  and  designing  villain. 
Having  alleged  that  Cromwell  was  the  grand  patron  of  the  blas- 
phemies and  ribaldry  which  were  then  so  rife,  and  that  he  even 
kept  in  his  household  a  number  of  persons  to  manufacture  tracts, 
songs,  &c.  of  the  most  offensive  nature,  he  winds  up  the  whole 
affitir  by  the  following  piece  of  information  about  Cranmer  in  a 
note,  where,  in  allusion  to  a  quotation  produced  by  a  correspond- 
ent to  show  that  there  were  persons  who  disapproved  of  ribald 
writings,  he  adds, — 

"  I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  would  require  many  more,  and  much 
stronger  and  weightier,  to  counterbalance  the  single  pregnant  volu- 
minous sentence  of  Strype, — '  Wherefore  he  consulting  with  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  his  constant  associatx  and  assistant  [the  capitals  are 
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Dr.  Maitland's]  in  such  matters,  and  by  his  and  other  bis  friends 
importuning  tbe  king,  a  commission  was  issued,'  &c.  Cran,  u  72.  A 
little  further  on,  Strype  tells  us,  that  the  archbishop  '  required  direction 
from  him  [Cromwell]  in  every  thing."' — ^pp.  79.  241. 

Now  this  amounts  to  a  distinct  attack  upon  Cranmer  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  Befonnation,  charging  him,  with  participation  in 
the  whole  system  of  ribaldry  of  which  Dr.  Maitlaud  complains. 
But  we  add  with  satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Maitland  has  not 
produced  the  slightest  evidence  for  this  gross  charge  a^inst 
Cranmer;  for  the  passages  from  Strjrpe,  quoted  above,  simply 
state  the  fact  of  Granmer^s  confidence  in  Cromwell,  but  clo 
not  prove  that  Cranmer  ims  aware  of  all  that  toas  secretly  done 
by  Cromwell^  and  do  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 

Eublication  of  ribald  writings.  And  further,  even  by  Dr.  Mait- 
md''s  own  admission,  the  only  passage  on  which  Cromwell 
stands  charged  with  the  concoction  of  such  publications  was 
expunaed  by  Fox  from  his  ''Acts  and  Monuments ;^^  and  we 
may  just  as  reasonably  infer,  that  it  was  so  expunged  because 
Fox  doubted  its  trtUh^  as  assume  with  Dr.  Maitland,  that  it 
was  rejected  because  it  was  thought  discreditable.  We  confess 
that  we  look  on  the  imputation  on  Cromwell,  of  keeping  persons 
in  his  house  to  write  scurrilous  songs,  &c.,  against  the  Church 
service,  &c.,  as  most  improbable,  and  as  requiring  some  good 
evidence  to  attest  it. 

We  pass  on  to  the  instances  which  Dr.  Maitland  adduces  of 
what  he  calls  ribaldry.  He  prefaces  these  by  the  explanation 
that  he  is  not  referring  to  the  controversies  and  contentions 
which  naturally  rose  at  that  period,  and  which,  even  among  the 
learned,  were  too  often  carried  on  in  language  which  would  not 
now  be  used ;  neither  does  he  refer  to  the  outbreaks  of  fanaticism 
which  naturally  accompanied  such  a  period  of  excitement. 
We  have  the  history  of  William  Gardiner,  an  Englishman, 
and  agent  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Lisbon,  who  took  the  host 
and  chalice  from  a  priest  at  Lisbon,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
court,  and  acted  more  like  a  madman  than  a  rational  being.  Dr. 
Maitland^s  reason  for  selecting  this  history  is  ''to  help  us  to 
judge  of  the  light  in  which  the  Enalish  Reformers^  and  their 
proceedings,  were  likely  to  be  viewed  in  foreign  conntries,^^  (p. 
245) — as  if  the  freaks  of  this  shopboy  were  to  be  rightly  held  as 
representing  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Cranmer  and  the  leaders 
of  the  English  Reformation !  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Dr.  Mait- 
land rakes  together  whatever  stories  of  fanaticism  he  can  gather 
from  Strype  and  Fox ;  and  then,  having  shown  the  light  in 
which  "  the  English  Reformers  '  were  "  Ukely  to  be  viewed,"'  he 
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proeeedi  to  hk  nuun  btitincno  toptoduee  ifirtaneeflof  **fa<fer<m# 
thingg  every  where  done  in  deriaoa  of  the  old  fonns  and  the 
images.^  And  so  be  goes  to  work  a^mb,  carafully  eztimcting 
from  Fox  and  Strype  any  instanoea  whidi  he  can  find  of  irreve- 
rence. One  of  the  first  extracts  he  produces  is  the  following  from 
Strype : — 

**  There  wen  not  a  few,  who,  towards  the  dedining  of  thii  year, 
did,  more  openly  and  commonly  than  before,  speak  of  the  holy  saers- 
floent  with  mneb  contempt.  Which,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  former 
idolatroQs  and  saperstitioos  doctrines  thereof  had  given  great  oceasioa 
to;  so  that  men  condemned  in  their  hearts  and  speedi  the  whole 
thing,  and  reasoned  unreverently  of  that  hi£^  mystery,  and  in  their 
sermons,  or  readings,  or  communication,  called  it  by  vile  and  unseemly 
terms.  The^  made  rhymes^  and  ftlayt^  andj^sU  of  it.  And  this  occa* 
sioned  chiefly  the  misuse  of  it :  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  1.  Therefore  was  that  act  made, 
being  the  very  first  act  of  this  king.  And  to  back  this  act,  especially 
when  these  contemptuous  dealings  with  the  sacrament  continued  still, 
and  ceased  not,  the  king  sent  forth  a  severe  proclamation,  December  27| 
against  these  irreverent  talkers  of  the  sacrament." — ^p.  251. 

Now  then,  admitting  that  there  were  various  ungodly  per- 
sona— various  persons  also  of  a  fanatical  or  an  erroneous  zeal — 
chiefly  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  were  guilty  of  irre- 
verent bin^uage  and  actions  to  show  their  contempt  of  super- 
stitions which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  wholly  understand — admit- 
ting all  this,  we  say,  Is  not  the  passage  here  produced  by  Dr. 
Maitland  himself,  sufficient  to  exon^:Bte  the  Beformers,  and  the 
Reformation  generally,  from  the  disgrace  of  oountonancing  such 
proceedings!  Here  we  find  Edwani  VI.,  in  his  very  first  act, 
repressing,  in  the  severest  manner,  all  such  profane  and  dis- 
gusting exhibitions,  and  following  it  up  by  a  royal  proclamation ; 
or,  rather,  we  find  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  Somerset,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  cause,  thus  acting.  Did  this  look  much 
like  countenancing  the  ribaldry  of  which  Dr.  Maitland  com* 
plains ;  and  has  he  even  been  able  to  produce  from  Strype  any 
approbation  of  the  acts  which  Dr.  M.  quotes  from  his  pages !  He 
has  not  done  so ;  and  in  &ct,  Fox  and  Strype,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed  in  their  works,  simply  state  the  facts,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  about  them.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Maitland  altogether  fails  to  substantiate  his  charge  against  the 
English  Beformers  of,  ''  at  the  least,"^  not  keying  sudi  persons 
''at  a  proper  distance ;^  or  not  '' repudiating  them  with  suffi- 
ciently marked  detestation;"^  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cranmer, 
of  being  directly  mixed  up  with  one  who  was  the  f»ime  mover  in 
ail  such  acts  of  miquity. 
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Dr*  Maitland  cannot,  apparently,  touch  on  a  subject  without 
finding  out  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Beformera, 
Being  led  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  he  remarks,  in  justification  of  this  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  legislation,  that  '*  the  law  was  principaUy  made  to 
repress  the  filthiness  and  foolish  talking  oi  those  who  had  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things ;  who  lived  by  railing  and  scoffing  at 
them ;  and  who  had  no  principle  which  shoidd  prevent  their 
abjuring  or  perjuring  any  thing  that  might  come  m  their  way^ 
(p.  256).  Now,  when  we  remember  that  this  Act  decreed, 
that  all  who  denied  transubstantiation  should  be  burnt  as  here- 
tics ;  and  that  all  who  impugned  the  doctrine  that  communion  in 
both  kinds  is  needless — that  priests  ma^  not  marry — that  vows  of 
chastity  should  be  observed — that  sohtary  masses  are  right — or 
that  auricular  confession  is  necessary — should  be  held  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  we  really  do  think  that  it 
argues  some  slight  degree  of  over-confidence  in  Dr.  Maitland  to 
make  such  an  assertion  as  we  have  just  quoted.  This  Act  was 
principally  directed  against  scoffers.  Was  it  so  ?  Were  Latimer 
and  Shaxton,  who  were,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
forced  to  resign  their  bishoprics,  amongst  these  irreligious  and 
"perjured''  men?  Were  the  600  persons  who  were  all  presently 
in  pnson,  filthy  and  foolish  talkers,  and  men  without  principle ! 

Not  satisfied  with  this  attempt  to  justify  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles  as  a  righteously  intended  measure.  Dr.  Maitland 
goes  on  to  argue,  tb^  Protestant  controversialists  and  writers 
have  wofuUy  exaggerated  the  numhers  of  those  who  suffered 
under  its  penalties. 

"  Surely,  a  reader,  who  knows  no  more  of  the  facts  than  what  he  may 
gather  from  these  writers,  would  expect  to  find,  as  the  story  went  o|i, 
that  torrents  of  hlood  were  shed,  and  the  number  of  the  slain  incalcu- 
lable. He  might,  indeed,  consider  the  fact,  that  the  ' cruel  time'  (not  to 
say  any  enforcement  of  the  Act)  did  not  begin  till  more  than  a  year 
after  the  'bloody  Six  Articles'  had  passed,  as  indicating  a  strang9 
degree  of  moderation  or  impotence,  in  those  who  had  framed  it  in  blood- 
thirsty vengeance ;  and  this  might  lead  him  to  expect  exaggeration  in 
the  historians.  But  would  he  not  think  that  he  made  all  due  allowance, 
if  he  dated  the  persecution  from  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and« 
finding  that  thenceforth  they  '  suffered  daily,'  he  assumed  the  charitabLs 
minimum  of  one  sufferer  per  day  for  all  England,  and  so  limited  bU 
idea  of  the  number  of  martyrs  to  somewhat  more  than  five^aod- twenty 
thousand  ?  Would  he  not  be  startled,  if  any  one  told  hira  that  be  would 
have  to  look  sharp  for  five-and  twenty,  and  might  dismiss  the  thous^ds 
as  being  figures,  Bot  of  arithmetic,  but  of  speech  ?  It  may  be  a  con^^ 
fession  of  ignorance ;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  have  not  found  so  many, 
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I  have  not  indeed  made  such  inquiry  as  would  authorize  my  speaking 
positively  and  with  precision*  But  precision  is  not  wanted  in  such 
a  matter." — p.  258, 

Dr.  Maitland  certainly  in  this  passage  draws  pretty  largely  on 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  concluding  sentence.  He  can  lay 
no  claim  to  "precision^  at  least.  The  death  of  Cromwell,  which 
was  followed  by  the  persecution,  took  place  at  the  end  of  July, 
-1540 :  from  thiat  date  to  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1 547^  is,  according  to  our  computation,  exactly 
six  years  and  a  half;  which  comprise,  in  round  numbers,  2870 
days.  Dr.  Maitland,  we  suppose,  will  not  pretend  that  the  per- 
secution under  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  continued  during  the 
rei^  of  Edward  VI.  The  Act  was,  in  fact,  repealed  in  1547. 
If  Dr.  Maitland^s  calculation  of  the  number  of  sufrerei*s  under 
the  Six  Articles  Act  at  25,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
diern^  be  correct,  we  arrive  at  the  somewhat  curious  and  novel 
fact,  that  a  hot  persecution  under  the  Six  Articles  Act  raged 
against  Protestantism  during  the  whole  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
tod  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary,  and  that  it  even  continued  down 
to  the  year  of  grace  1610,  the  eighth  year  of  King  James  I. ! 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Maitland  on  this  interesting  discovery.  He 
has  evidently  "  looked  very  sharp,'^  to  use  his  own  words,  into 
this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  though  we  cannot,  of  course, 
compliment  him  on  a  ^'  precision^^  which  he  modestly  disclaims. 

But  really  the  very  admissions  made  by  Dr.  Maitland  appear 
fatal  to  his  attempt.  If,  as  he  allows,  "strict  precision"^  is  not  to 
be  so  very  urgently  insisted  on  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  he  not 
himself  most  unreasonable  in  taking  such  an  expression  as  "  they 
suffered  daily,^'  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  to  imply  that  the 
writer  meant  to  assert  simply  and  literally,  that  from  the  time  of 
Gromweirs  death  till  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth'^s  reign  some 
one  or  other  was  regularly  killed  each  day  of  the  year,  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  all  included ;  that  there  was  a  kind  of  organized 
plan,  that  every  single  day  a  victim  of  this  kind  should  smoke  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people !  We  must  really  demur  to 
any  such  interpretation.  The  words  plainly  and  in  all  common 
sense  mean,  that  after  a  certain  time,  and  during  a  certain  time, 
(which  is  not  defined,)  executions  for  the  cause  of  religion  fre- 
quently,—sometimes,  perhaps,  daily, — took  place.  We  think 
that  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  strain  such  expressions  to  their 
most  literal  sense,  and  then,  after  exaggerating  the  numerical 
result  more  than  tenfold,  to  turn  round  upon  us,  and  say,  that 
instead  of  25,000  martyrs  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five ;  but  that  really  the  subject  has  not  been  investigated 
so  as  to  enable  a  positive  and  precise  statement  to  be  made.     It 
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may  be,  for  aught  we  can  see,  that  the  author  to  whom  Dr. 
Maitland  refers  did  not  mean  that  there  were  thousands  of  mar- 
tyrs. As  far  as  his  mere  words^  "suffered  daily,"*^  go,  they  do 
not  amount  to  an  assertion  that  any  very  great  number  suffered. 

We  must  pass  over  various  succeeding  details  of  irreverent 
conduct  and  of  improper  language,  which  Dr.  Maitland  has  dili- 
gently accumulated ;  but  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  the  fact,  that 
from  his  own  extracts  it  appears  that  Protector  Somerset  dis- 
approved of  such  doings,  and  disclaimed  for  himself  and  his  party 
all  association  with  them. — (pp.  298,  299.) 

Having  thus  laboured  assiduously,  if  not  successfully,  to  throw 
discredit  in  every  way  on  the  moral  character  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  English  Reformation,  and  to  represent 
that  their  conduct  was  so  blasphemous,  wicked,  and  treasonable, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  them  to  death,  or  inflict 
penalties  upon  them,  Dr.  Maitland  next  proceeds  to  describe  the 
Komish  leaders  Gardiner  and  Bonner^  and  their  party,  as  worthy 
and  well-meaning  men. 

He  begins  (p.  309)  with  Bishop  Grardiner,  (rather  an  un- 
manageable subject,  we  should  have  thought,)  and  starts  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  under  which 
Somerset  and  his  colleagues  took  the  rems  of  government,  has 
been  suspected  of  being  a  forgery^'*  Dr.  M.  does  not  tell  us  who 
made  this  accusation ;  but,  as  he  repeats  it  without  comment, 
we  may  infer  that  he  thinks  it  possibly  may  have  been  so  ;  and 
thus,  again,  we  have  the  party  favourable  to  the  Reformation 
indirectly  charged  with  want  of  common  moral  principle.  Dr. 
M.  even  urges  that  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  Gfardiner'*s  name 
should  not  have  appeared  in  the  commission,  because  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  King  Henry  VIII.  This  leads  to  details  of 
Gardiner^s  life  and  doings,  amongst  which  Dr.  Maitland  enters 
on  the  part  alleged  to  be  taken  by  Gardiner  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  he  labours 
assiduously  to  show  that  the  whole  story  is  incredible,  having  in 
view  to  prove  that  Gardiner  was  always  in  great  favour  with 
King  Henry ;  and  we  presume,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
way  of  accounting  for  his  name  not  appearing  in  the  commission, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  Protestant  forgery. 

We  have  next  a  very  lengthened  discussion,  which  we  do  not 
mean  further  to  notice,  intended  to  prove  that  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were  not  inconsistent  in  their  opinions  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  Dr.  Maitland  produces  many  arguments  to  thix)w 
doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the  preface  by  Bonner  to  Grardiner'^s 
book,  "  De  Vera  Obedientia ;''  but,  after  suggesting  that  this 
preface  is  by  a  different  hand,  and  making  a  great  isasv^  ^^^^f&r 
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eokies  about  the  place  where  it  profeawd  to  be  printed,  he  conies 
at  last  to  a  ^aotation  from  Fox  (p«  373)  which  establishes  cksrlj 
the  fiMrt  against  which  he  has  been  contending,  and  Hius  reodeni 
superflnoos  aD  the  preceding  discussion.  If  Fox^s  narrative  be  true, 
there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness 
of  a  preface  which  Bishop  Boianer  expresdy  acknowledged  in  open 
court.  We  do  not  thmk  that  there  is  any  thing  particularly 
objectionable  in  Dr.  Maitland^s  remarks  in  favour  of  Gardiner ; 
but  whatever  is  said  is  to  the  credit  of  this  persecutor,  and  is  so 
fiur  advantageous  to  the  Bomish  and  anti-Beformation  cause. 

The  case  of  Biriiop  Bonner  is  more  elaborately  treated,  and 
eveiy  possible  pains  is  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  maligned  and 
iU-used  man.  We  extract  the  following  passage  as  compricdng 
the  view  which  Dr.  Maitiand  is  anxious  to  impress  upon  his 
readers:— 

"  When  the  reader  of  Fox  has  hecome  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
'  Marvellous  rage,'  and  '  GIieat  fury/  that  embellish  so  many  of 
bis  descriptions  of  prelatical  proceedings,  to  treat  them  as  Mr.  Burchell 
would  have  done, — when  he  calmly  inquires  what  these  tales,  so  fall 
of  rage  and  fury,  really  mean — when  they  mean  any  thing — be  finds 
the  bloody  wolf  transformed,  (I  will  not  say  into  a  spaniel,  for  that 
might  imply  fawning,)  but  into  something  much  more  like  a  good" 
tempered  mas(ijff\  who  might  safely  be  played  with,  and  who,  though  he 
might  be  teazed  into  barking  and  growling,  had  no  disposition  to  bite, 
and  would  not  do  it  without  orders.  In  plainer  terms,  setting  aside  </e- 
clamatwn,  and  looking  at  the  deiaiU  of  fads  left  by  those  who  may  be 
called,  if  people  please.  Banner's  victims,  and  their  fiends,  we  find,  very 
consistently  maintained,  thecharacter  of  a  man,  straightforward  and  hearty, 
familiar  and  humorous,  sometimes  rough,  perhaps  coarse,  naturally 
hot->tempered,  but  obviously  (by  the  testimony  of  his  enemies)  placable 
and  easily  entreated,  capable  of  bearing  most  patiently  much  intem- 
perate and  insolent  language,  much  reviling  and  low  abuse  directed  against 
himself  personally,  against  his  order,  and  against  those  peculiar  doc^ 
trines  and  practices  of  his  Church,  for  maintaining  which  he  had  himself 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  borne  long  imprisonment.  At  the  same 
time  not  incapable  of  being  provoked  into  saying  harsh  and  passionate 
things,  but  much  more  frequently  meaning  nothing,  by  the  threatenings 
and  slaughter  which  he  breathed  out,  than  to  intimidate  those  on 
whose  ignorance  and  simplicity  arguments  seemed  thrown  away — in 
short,  we  can  scarcely  read  with  attention  any  one  of  the  cases  detailed 
b^  those  who  are  no  friends  of  Bishop  Bonner  without  seeing  in  him 
a  judge  who  (even  if  we  grant  that  he  was  dispensing  bad  laws  badly) 
was  obviously  desirous  to  save  the  prisoner's  life." — ^pp.  422,  423. 

We  conffratuhite  Dr.  Maitland  on  the  subject  of  his  eulogium  ; 
we  ctn  only  express  our  wonder  at  the  mond  courage  which 
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he  has  exhibited  in  attempting  to  whitewash  the  character  of  this 
ferocious  persecutor :  it  is  for  the  readers  of  Fox^^s  "  Martyrology '' 
to  form  their  opinion  whether  Dr.  Maitland  is  right  or  wrong  in 
his  view. 

We  were  certainly  not  prepared,  from  the  author^s  reputation, 
to  find  his  arguments  so  insufficiently  sustained,  and  his  im- 
putations against  moral  character  so  sweeping  and  yet  apparently 
so  unfounded.  The  fact  is,  that  his  controversies  with  various 
writers  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the  question  have  led  him  by 
degrees  to  take  the  Romish  view,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  excessive  prejudice  which  he  has  against  the  Reformation 
and  so  many  of  its  friends,  without  any  necessary  leaning  to 
Romanism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  FtUfilmeni.  By  the 
Bev.  Robert  Whiston,  M.A,y  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege^ 
Cambridge  ;  and  Head  Master  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School,  Rochester.    Second  Edition.     London :  Ollivier. 

2.  Five  Speeches  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs^  delivered  hy  Edward 
HoRSM  AN,  Esq.y  M.P.y  in  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  Sessions 
o/*  1847  a;^^  1848.     London:  Seeleys. 

S.  A  Few  Words  on  Cathedral  Music  and  the  Musical  System  of 
the  Church.  With  a  Plan  o/Be/orm.  By  Samuel  Sebastian 
Wesley,  Mus,  Doc,     London :  Bivingtons. 

The  question  which  has  been  opened  in  the  publications  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of  great  importance  in  all  points 
of  view;  and  requires  careful  consideration  in  all  its  beuings. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  churchmen,  that  in  any  arrangement 
which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  cathedrals,  the  interests  of 
the  Church  at  larce  shall  not  suffer,  but  be  advanced ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  writers  like  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  at 
this  particular  crisis,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  and  uses  of  cathedral  institutions. 

Mr.  Whiston^s  name  is,  of  course,  known  to  all  our  readers  in 
connexion  with  the  suit  which  has  lately  been  carried  on  between 
him  and  the  chapter  of  Rochester,  who  deemed  it  fitting  and 
right  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  of  Head  Master  of  their  school, 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  Cathedral 
Trusts.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  between  Mr.  Whiston 
and  the  chapter  of  Rochester,  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter  at 
present,  more  especially  since  the  chapter  have  withdrawn  their 
act  of  deprivation.  But  the  pamphlet  in  question  contains  a  very 
great  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  of  cathedral  founda- 
tions, much  of  which  is,  we  are  persuaded,  altogether  new  to  the 
majority  of  the  Church,  and  which  on  many  accounts  deserves  to 
be  attentively  considered. 

The  origin  of  cathedral  chapters  traces  itself  up  in  some  sort 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  when  elders  or  presbyters,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bisnop,  were  instituted  in  every  city,  and^  with 
the  deacons,  constituted  its  cathedral  clergy.  This  body  was 
charged  in  common  with  the  care  of  souls  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
primitive  diocese  or  parish ;  and  the  bishop  possessed  tne  chief 
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office  in  this  ministry,  and  authority  over  each  of  the  clergy, 
though  he  determined  on  nothing  of  importance  without  pre- 
vioumy  consulting  the  clergy.  Such  was,  m  general,  the  system 
throughout  the  Church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  when 
another  system  was  gradually  introduced.  The  presbyters  of  the 
cathedral  church  were  intitied  canons,  and  began  to  live  together 
in  a  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral,  under  certain  collegiate 
rules.  They  were  supported  out  of  the  common  fimd  of  the 
Churchy  which  also  supported  deacons,  and  other  inferior  ministers. 
In  after-ages,  certain  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
appropriated  to  particular  canonries,  which  then  became  benefices, 
though  they  still  retained  a  share  of  the  common  property  of  the 
Church.  Gradually,  also,  they  were  divested  of  the  cure  of  souls, 
by  the  foundation  of  parish  churches  in  the  cathedral  cities,  and 
the  appropriation  of  certain  funds  to  their  endowment.  So  that, 
at  length,  the  cathedral  presbyters  were,  as  such,  certainly  sine- 
curists,  though  they  retained  various  privileges,  and  were  still 
nominally  the  bishop^s  council. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  position  of  cathedral  chapters  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  system  had  worked  so  badly, 
that  Archbishop  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  dissuade  King  Henry 
y  III.  from  founding  chapters  on  the  old  model  for  the  cathedrals 
of  newly-founded  sees,  and  of  those  sees  of  the  older  foundation 
in  which  monks  had  previously  been  installed.  His  objections 
were  founded  on  the  slothfulness  and  self-indulgent  habits  into 
which  canons  or  prebendaries  had  fallen  ;  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand this,  in  remembering  that  they  were  without  cure  of  souls, 
and  yet  possessed  ample  pecuniary  resources. 

King  Henry  V III.  was  the  founder  of  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
chapters  now  existing,  eight  of  which  were  in  place  of  the  monastic 
bodies  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  of  cathedrals.  The 
remaining  six  were  for  sees  newly  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
And  it  may  here  be  remarked  of  this  sovereign,  that,  amidst  all  his 
evil  deeds,  he  certainly  did  more  for  the  Church  of  England  than 
any  sovereimi  who  has  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  None 
of  his  predecessors  for  300  years  founded  a  see.  He  alone 
founded  six  episcopal  sees,  and  fourteen  chapters.  The  recent 
erection  of  the  see  of  Manchester,  so  reluctantlv  and  grudgingly 
conceded,  merely  raises  the  number  of  sees  to  wnat  Henry  v  III. 
left  it,  while  the  mffragan  sees^  of  which  he  erected  tioenty-six^ 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  With  all  our  indignation 
at  Henr^'^s  crimes,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  equal  his  good 
actions  m  this  respect.  The  people,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bishops,  have  multiplied  fourfold  since  the  time  of  Eang  Henry, 
but  our  episcopate  nas  been  diminished  since  his  time. 
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It  13  very  true  that  the  funds  which  King  Henry  employed  in 
the  erection  of  sees  and  chapters  had  belonged  to  monasteries 
which  he  suppressed.  This  suppression  may  have  been  very  wrong 
in  some  respects^^we  are  not  saying  whether  it  was  so  or  not ;  btit 
we  apprehend  that  in  the  present  day,  when  monasteries  are  siq>- 
{M'essed,  their  funds  are  wholly  absorb^  by  the  State.  We  bare 
never  heard  of  any  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  or  ruler  in  modem 
times  applying  any  part  of  the  wealth  he  has  gained  from  sup« 
pressing  or  robbing  monasteries,  to  the  erection  of  new  episcopal 
sees  and  chapters. 

Oranmer — the  vilified  and  reviled  Oranmer — ^monster  {is  he  wa^ 
of  hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  contro- 
versialists, was,  without  doubt,  the  adviser  of  Henry  in  these 
most  laudable  foundations ;  and  we  must  say,  with  some  regret, 
that  had  the  intentions  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  been  fully 
carried  out  by  the  bishops  and  the  chapters  themselves,  the  cause 
of  religion  would  have  derived  a  fflr  greater  amount  of  benefit 
from  cathedral  institutions  than  it  actually  has. 

We  are  not  about  to  dispute  or  deny  the  fact  that  important 
benefits,  in  many  ways,  have  resulted  from  the  cathedral  esta- 
blishments. The  solemnity  of  divine  services  in  these  splendid  and 
antique  edifices,  and  the  continual  offering  of  praise  and  prayer  each 
day  of  the  year,  are  in  themselves  benefits  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  without  doubt,  there  have  been  occasional  instances  in 
which  learned  and  pious  men  have  been  sustained  by  the  cathe- 
dral endowments.  This  is  all  very  true ;  but  still,  if  the  intention 
of  the  founder  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  English  cathedrals 
had  been  carried  out,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory.  There  was  a  highly  ecclesiastical  character  about 
these  institutions  as  designed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Archbishop 
Oranmer.  Each  cathedral  body  formed  a  college ;  each  member 
of  which  had  his  allowances,  his  food,  his  dweUing,  his  clothing, 
from  the  common  fund.  There  was  a  common  hall,  where  dl 
partook  of  their  meals  together.  The  society  consisted  not 
merely  of  a  dean  and  presbjrter,  canons  or  prebendaries,  but  also  of  a 
deacon  and  a  subdeacon,  a  schoolmaster,  with  scholars  boarded  and 
taught  free  of  expense  ;  choristers  with  their  teacher ;  a  number 
of  servants,  and  a  body  of  almsmen,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Church.  A  regular  fund  was  set  apart,  not  only  for  repairing  the 
church,  but  also  for  building  bridges  and  mending  causeways,  and 
other  charitable  works.  Poor  scholars  were  to  be  supported  at 
the  universities.  In  short,  the  whole  foundation  was  not  only 
(Bonnected  with  the  due  maintenance  of  divine  worship,  but  it 
was  conceived  on  a  scale  of  liberality  which  was  largely  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  to  promote,  the  cause  of 
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Christian  education.    We  must  here  quote  from  Mr.  Whistotfs 
pamphlet. 

**  The  means  and  instraments  for  carrying  out  these  purposes  were, 
in  the  main,  ecclesiastical  or  collegiate  ;  and  a  general  idea  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  cathedral  estahlishments,  as  originally  planned  and 
settled  by  Henry  VIII.,  may  be  formed  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
old  statutes  of  Canterbury,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing chapter  of  the  statutes  of  all  the  other  cathedrals  of  the  new  founda- 
tion.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  On  the  entire  number  of  those  who  have  their  sustentation  (qui  sus- 
tentantur)  in  the  cathedral  and  metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury  : 

'' '  First  of  all  we  ordain  and  direct  that  there  be  for  ever  in  our 
aforesaid  church,  one  dean,  twelve  canons,  six  preachers,  twelve  minor 
canons,  one  deacon,  one  subdeacon,  twelve  lay-clerks,  one  master  of  the 
choristers,  ten  choristers,  two  teachers  of  the  boys  in  grammar,  one  of 
whom  is  to  be  the  head  master,  the  other,  second  master,  fifty  boys  to 
be  instructed  in  grammar,  twelve  poor  men  to  be  maintained  at  the 
costs  and  charges  of  the  said  church,  two  vergers,  two  subsacrists  (t.  e. 
sextons),  four  servants  in  the  church  to  ring  the  bells,  and  arrange  all 
the  rest,  two  porters,  who  shall  also  be  barber- tensors,  one  caterer,  one 
butler,  and  one  under-butler,  one  cook,  and  one  under-cook,  who, 
indeed,  in  the  number  prescribed,  are  to  serve  in  our  church  every  one 
of  them  in  his  own  order,  according  to  our  statutes  and  ordinances.' 

*'  In  the  Durham  statutes,  the  corresponding  chapter  is  as  follows : 

'' '  On  the  total  number  of  those  who  have  their  sustentation  (qui  sus« 
tentantur)  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham : 

'* '  We  direct  and  ordain  that  there  be  for  ever  in  the  said  church,  one 
dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  twelve  minor  canons,  one  deacon,  one  sub- 
deacon,  ten  clerks,  (who  may  be  either  priests  or  laymen,)  one  master 
of  the  choristers,  ten  choristers,  two  teachers  of  the  boys  in  grammar, 
eighteen  boys  to  be  instructed  4n  grammar,  eight  poor  men  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  costs  of  the  said  church,  two  subsacrists,  two  vergers,  two 
porters,  one  of  whom  shall  also  be  barber- tonsor,  one  butler,  one  under* 
butler,  one  cook,  and  one  under-cook.' 

*'  The  monastic  or  collegiate  characters  of  the  bodies  thus  constituted, 
is  indicated  by  the  names  and  offices  of  the  inferior  ministers  above 
specified,  who  were  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
common  hall,  in  which  most  of  the  subordinate  members,  including 
the  boys  to  be  instructed  in  grammar,  were  to  take  their  meals*  There 
was  also  another  point  in  which  the  cathedrals  were  meant  to  resemble 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  old  religious  houses,  t.  e.  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  number  of  students  at  the  universities.  Thus  in  the 
*  general  injunctions  to  be  given  (a.d.  1535)  in  the  king's  highness' 
behalf  to  all  monasteries,  it  was  ordained  that  the  abbot  or  president  of 
every  religious  bouse  should  '  keep  andfynde '  in  some  university  one  or 
two  of  his  brothers,  according  to  the  ability  and  possessions  of  b^s^ 
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house  :  which  brethren,  ader  they  were  learned  in  good  and  holy  letters, 
when  they  returned  home,  might  instruct  and  teach  their  brethren,  and 
diligently  preach  the  Word  of  God.'  So  again  it  is  recorded,  that  in 
the  years  1536  and  1547,  Henry  VIII.  commanded  that  'every 
parson,  vicar,  clerk,  or  beneficed  man,  being  able  to  dispend,  in  benefice 
or  promotion  in  the  Church,  100/.  or  more,  should  for  every  of  the  said 
100/.  yearly,  give  a  competent  exhibition  to  maintain  one  scholar,  or 
more,  in  the  grammar  schools,  or  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.* 

*<  Accordingly,  one  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  old  monasteries  was, 
that  many  of  the  younger  monks  and  friars  dependent  upon  them  for 
support,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  universities,  the  population  of  which 
was  considerably  thinned  in  consequence.  For  this,  however,  some  com- 
pensation was  made,  by  imposing  upon  the  new  cathedrals  the  obliga- 
tion of  maintaining  at  the  universities,  out  of  their  corporate  funds,  a 
certain  number  of  students  proportionate  to  their  several  possessions, 
and  the  number  of  the  foundation  scholars  in  their  respective  grammar 
schools.  Indeed,  the  preamble  of  the  act  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  for 
founding  the  new  cathedrals,  preserved  in  Henry's  own  handwriting, 
recites  that  they  were  established  '  To  the  intent  that  children  might  be 
brought  up  in  learnyng,  and  clerks  noryshed  in  the  universities.'  Thus, 
by  his  regulation,  the  church  or  college  of  Canterbury  was  required  to 
maintain  {alerCf  t.  e.  to  provide  alimony  for)  twenty-four  poor  students, 
twelve  at  Oxford  and  twelve  at  Cambridge,  the  allowance  originally 
granted  for  this  purpose  being  estates  of  the  value  of  200/.  '  clere  by  the 
ycre.'  So  Chester,  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Rochester,  were  required 
to  maintain  each  four  students  in  the  universities,  and  Worcester  twelve, 
and  Westminster  twenty." 

In  the  foundation  of  new  chapters  by  Henry  VIII.  there  are 
certain  offices  mentioned,  which  it  would  have  been  most  desirable 
to  have  retained,  and  for  the  apparent  abeyance  of  which,  in  the 
present  day,  in  various  cathedrals,  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
account.  We  allude  to  the  Deacong.  It  seems  that  every 
chapter  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  was  to  have  a  "deacon  and 
subdeacon,^  who  are  called,  in  some  statutes,  a  "  gospeller  and 
epistler,'' — the  duty  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  being  to  read  the 
Uospel  and  Epistle. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  we  find  amongst  the  officers  as 
planned  and  settled  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury,  "  one  deacon,  one 
subdeacon.'"  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  "  one  deacon, 
one  subdeacon."'  Mr.  Whiston  states  that  the  chapter  of  the 
statutes  in  which  these  appointments  are  directed,  is  almost  iden- 
tically the  same  in  the  statutes  of  all  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
Henry  VI 1 1.  We  find  (p.  10)  in  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  the 
college  of  Canterbury,  that  the  "  gospeller" and  "  epysteUer "  (or 
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deacon  and  subdeacon)  were  to  have  salaries  of  101.  In  the  ori- 
ginal plan  for  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Ely  (p.  1 2),  we  find 
the  names  of  "  Sir  John  Spirarde,  gospeller  there,  8^.  C  and  "  Sir 
Thomas  Maunde,  pistoller  there,  si.'^  So  again,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rochester  (p.  17),  there  were  a  ''deacon  and  subdeacon,  each 
6/.  11«.  lOdy  In  a  table  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  and  drawn  up 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Corpus  Ghristi 
College,  Cambridge,  compared  with  the  cathedral  statutes,  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  the  "  deacon  and  subdeacon  ^'  regularly  appear 
in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  and  Ely,  with 
salaries  of  difierent  amounts.  The  list  does  not  mention  any  such 
officers  at  Peterborough,  Worcester,  or  Winchester ;  and  of  the 
remaining  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  we  have  no  account  in 
this  respect.  With  reference  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  older  foun- 
dation, we  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  what  their  regulations 
were  as  to  the  employment  of  a  ''  deacon  and  subdeacon  (^  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  their  rule  varied  from  that  adopted  in  the 
new  cathedrals.  Without  doubt  they  all  had  their  deacons  and 
subdeacons  also. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  office  of  subdeacany  it  could  not  of 
course  be  expected  that  any  such  office  should  remain  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  the  order  having  been  discontinued 
at  the  Reformation  ;  but  we  should  certainly  have  supposed  that 
the  office  of  deacon,  being  one  of  the  holy  orders  recognized  by  the 
Church  of  England,  would  have  continued  in  cathedrals,  when 
Henry  VIII,,  the  founder  of  the  majority  of  those  collegiate 
bodies,  expressly  mentions  them  in  his  statutes  given  to  his 
cathedrals.  But  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  lists  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  officers  in  the  clergy  list  to  find  any  such 
office  as  that  of  deacon.  Throughout  the  whole  list  of  cathedral 
functionaries  comprised  in  the  Clergy  List,  we  can  only  find  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  offices  of  gospeller  and  epistler  appointed  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  are  still  retained.  This  honourable  exception 
is  to  be  found  at  Norwich.  Every  where  else,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  offices  of  gospeller  and  epistler,  or  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
have  wholly  disappeared.  We  have  some  notion  of  having  heard 
of  "gospeller  and  epistler ''  in  some  other  cathedral;  but  of 
"  deacon  '*'*  we  have  never  heard  as  existing  in  any  English  cathe- 
dral within  our  own  times. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Whiston'^s  pam- 
phlet (p.  46),  that  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
reign  a  power  was  given  to  toithdraw  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  in  favour  of  the  divinity  lecturer : — 

"Her  royal  father,  Henry  VHL,  reserved  to  himself  o>?\^  V^*^  ^x^^- 
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ceMori,  full  power  and  authority  Co  alter  the  origioal  itatstes  of  Us 
cathedrals ,  and  even  to  frame  new  ones.  Still  she  did  not  avail  herself 
of  this  power,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  adapt  those  statutes  to 
the  worship  of  the  reformed  faith,  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed  empowering  her  to  do  so.  Royal  commissioners  were  then 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  among  their  amendments  are  two  which 
bear  upon  the  question  of  suppressions.  One  of  them  occurs  in  Cap. 
XXI.  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  MS.,  intituled  'De  Lectore  Theolo- 
gico,'  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  reader  in  theology  shall  have  for  his  stipend  20/.  tit  least ; 
and  that  this  may  be  the  more  easily  paid,  we  allow  the  stipends  which 
have  heretofore  been  paid  to  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  to  be  paid  for 
the  future  to  the  said  reader  ;  and  if  their  stipend  shall  not  amount  to 
the  said  sum  of  20/.,  let  the  dean  and  chapter  be  bound  to  supply  the 
remainder.'  Now  this  injunction,  it  will  be  seen,  does  any  thing  but 
allow  to  a  chapter  the  privilege  of  suppressing  the  offices  of  deacon 
and  subdeacon,  and  appropriating  their  stipends  to  any  other  purpoae 
except  the  provision  for  a  reader  in  theology." 

Now,  this  direction,  so  far  ae  it  was  acted  on,  doubtleas  left  tho 
office  of  deacon  in  cathedrals  without  payment  JProm  the  cathedral 
funds;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  intended  to  suppress  the  office  itself,  and  it  need  not]  have 
been  suppressed,  and  we  presume  that  in  all  cathedrals  of  Kiag 
Henry's  foundation,  at  least,  it  is  merely  in  abeyance  at  this 
moment.  But  when  we  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  cathedral 
bodies,  we  cannot  but  be  under  the  impression,  that  in  many 
instances  there  are  funds  which  are  still  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  deacons,  as  far  as  they  go.  For  we  do  not 
see  the  office  of  Divinity  Lecturer ^  which  was  permitted  to  absorb 
the  deacon'*s  income,  extant  except  in  a  very  few  of  the  cathedrals. 
We  only  find  lecturers  on  divinity  in  Ely,  Hereford,  and  West* 
minster.  Of  the  latter  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain,  as  we  know 
not  whether  the  office  of  '^  Term  lecturer,^'  mentioned  as  amongst 
the  collegiate  offices,  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  divinity  lecturer. 

Since,  therefore,  the  office  of  divinity  lecturer  only  exists  in 
two  or  three  of  the  chapters  out  of  thirty,  we  think  there  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  office  of  deacon  has  not  been  legally 
divested  of  its  revenues  in  all  cases,  and  that  it  might  be  revived 
in  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Whiston  evidently  regards  cathedral  bodies  in  general*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  the  character  of  the  system  contemplated 
by  their  founders  has  widely  altered  in  the  course  of  ages ;  and 
we  certainlv  cannot  exonerate  from  blame,  in  some  re^pecto, 
those  who,  in  former  ages,  unnecessarily  deviated  from  tb^  dir^c- 
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lions  of  founders.  At  the  Same  time,  it  would  surely  be  unrea- 
sonable to  regard  the  chapters  as  deserving  of  peculiar  blame  in 
this  respect,  for  it  will  be  found  that  all  corporate  bodies  and  all 
institutions  have  a  tendency  to  change  and  alteration  either  in 
essentials  or  non-essentials  ;  and  looking  to  the  perpetual  system 
of  alteration  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
various  foundations  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  we 
think  that  any  candid  and  just  mind  will  not  be  disposed  to  re* 
gard  the  chapters  of  the  present  day  as  exhibiting  any  such  case 
of  deviation  from  the  jregulations  of  their  founders,  as  should  ren<» 
der  them  peculiarly  deserving  of  public  reprobation.  The  altera* 
tions  which  have  been  introduced  have  been  the  slow  growth  of 
centuries,  and  are  not  the  acts  of  our  present  deans  and  canons. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  vindication  of  the  chapters  from  irn^ 
putations  which  are  somewhat  unjustly  thrown  on  them,  we  must 
still  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  that  where  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  founders,  without  any  manifest  in- 
convenience, or  injustice,  they  ought  strictly  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  we  do  very  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
chapters  the  question,  whether  they  ought  not  to  restore  the 
office  of  deacon  in  their  cathedrals,  and  thus  not  merely  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  founders,  but  supply  a  defect  in  our  present 
hierarchical  arrangements — the  office  of  deacon  being  no  where  in 
existence  as  a  distinct  office.  We  feel  assured  that  there  are 
many  members  of  chapters  who  must  feel  an  interest  in  such  a 
question,  and  who  would,  with  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  endeavour  to  remedy  the  defect  re* 
ferred  to. 

The  collegiate  character  of  these  institutions  has  been  almost 
entirely  lost  in  the  course  of  time.  Originally,  the  canons,  minor 
canons,  singing  men,  choristers,  scholars,  and  inferior  officere  of 
each  cathedral,  appear  to  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral,  and  partaken  of  their  meals  together  m  the  hall,  as  is 
still  customary  in  colleges  at  the  universities.  The  establishment 
of  the  various  chapters  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  included  the 
following  grades  of  office  : — a  dean,  vice-dean,  treasurer,  sacrist, 
precentor,  prebendaries  or  canons,  mmor  canons,  preachers, 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  master  of  the  school,  organist,  under* 
master,  lay  clerks,  subsacrists  or  sextons,  vei^ers,  bellringers, 
barbitonsors  and  porters,  choristers,  grammar  boys,  students, 
bedesmen  or  almsmen,  a  receiver,  a  seneschal,  an  auditor, 
caterers,  butlers  or  manciples,  cooks,  under-cooks.  The  number 
of  names  '^  on  the  books'*  of  the  college  might  amount  to  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  more.  It  was,  in 
fact,  quite  as  numerous  a  body  as  an  ordinary-sized  college  at  oysi^ 
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of  the  universities.  The  cathedral  was  the  college  chapel,  and 
its  officers  in  themselves,  with  their  families,  must  have  formed  a 
tolerable  congregation. 

We  must  confess  that  we  think  there  is  much  cause  for  regret 
that  this  collegiate  character  has  been  lost.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  canons  of  cathedrals  were  not  tied  down  to  constant 
residence  at  the  cathedral,  and  to  a  collegiate  life.  Had  thejr 
been  prevented  from  holding  other  benefices  in  plurality,  and 
thereby  absenting  themselves  from  the  cathedral,  and  had  Uie 
cure  of  souls  in  the  cathedral  city  been  restored  to  them,  we 
should  have  had,  perhaps,  as  desirable  a  state  of  things  as  could 
well  have  been  imagined.  To  place  a  body  of  cler;^  in  a 
cathedral  close,  without  any  duties  except  those  of  attenSng  the 
cathedral  service,  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  those  clergy  themselves,  or  to  the  Church  generally*  It 
would  have  put  them  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  have  divested 
them  of  the  highest  privileges  of  their  office,  and  would,  there- 
fore, probably  have  tended  to  produce  habits  of  sloth  and  self- 
indulgence.  But  could  these  institutions  have  been  continued  in 
the  collegiate  form  contemplated  by  their  founders,  and  restored 
to  the  original  uses  of  cathedral  bodies,  i,e.  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  the  results  would  have  probably  been  most  salutary  to  the 
Church. 

But  the  question  will  arise,  after  all,  in  the  mind.  To  what 
causes  are  we  to  attribute  such  alterations  in  the  cathedral 
system — alterations  which  are  plainly  not  desirable  in  themselves, 
and  which  all,  apparently,  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  ease  or 
profit  of  individuals,  without  much  regard  to  the  public  welfare  ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  all  the  matters  of  complaint  which 
Mr.  Whiston  has  advanced.  We  can  only  allude  to  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made,  that  the  minor  canons,  schoolmasters, 
singing  men,  organists,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  cathedrals, 
as  well  as  the  choristers,  and  grammar  scholars,  the  students, 
bedesman,  &c.  are  either  entirely  discontinued,  or  paid  inade- 
quately, and  less  than  the  founders  intended,  while  the  whole 
increase  in  the  value  of  cathedral  property  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  dean  and  canons,  and  the  patronage  of  the  benefices  in  the 
g^ft  of  each  chapter,  has  become  a  matter  of  private  accommoda- 
tion to  their  members  for  the  preferment  of  their  own  families. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  a  metropolitan 
cathedral  was  actually  deprived  a  few  years  since  in  consequence 
of  his  practice  of  selling  the  presentations  of  livings  in  his  gift, 
and  merely  escaped  in  consequence  of  an  oversight  in  the  process 
for  his  removal.  We  naturally  ask.  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
serious  defects  and  abuses  as  have,  certainly  grown  up  I    What 
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is  the  c^nsd  of  that  worldly  tpirii  which  has  so  extensively  existed 
in  cathedral  establishments,  and  which  has  led  to  their  downfall ! 
In  the  first  place  we  must  say,  with  great  regret,  that  those 
whose  especial  auty  it  was  to  exercise  a  systematic  supervision  of 
the  chapters  have  not  adequately  felt  the  extent  of  their  duties 
in  this  respect.  Visitations  of  chapters  have  been  rarely  held* 
In  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  York,  it  appeared  that  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York  had  never  held  a  visitation  of  his  cathedral 
churcn,  during  an  episcopate  of  thirty  years,  until  he  was  obliged 
to  hold  one  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  abuses  which  bad 
become  unbearable  and  notorious.  We  apprehend  that  visita- 
tions of  chapters  have  been  exceedingly  rare  occurrences  in  this 
country.  We  never  remember,  at  least,  to  have  heard  of  such 
a  visitation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  York^  in  which 
inquiry  was  regularly  and  minutely  made  whether  the  statutes  of 
the  Church  were  observed. 

*  Now  this  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  The  founders  of  cathe- 
drals certainly  expected  the  bishops,  who  are  visitors  of  those 
societies,  to  discharge  their  office  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
with  sufficient  frequency.  We  cite  the  following  extract  from 
the  Statutes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester,  founded  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  as  given  in  Mr.  Whiston^s  pamphlet,  p.  120 : — 

"  Statute  XXXVI L  On  the  visitation  of  the  Church  : — 
"  There  is  no  work  so  piously  begun,  so  prosperously  continued,  so 
faithfully  consummated,  but  that  it  is  easily  undermined,  and  by  care- 
lessness and  negligence  overthrown.  No  statutes  are  framed  so  sacred 
and  firm,  but  that  by  length  of  time  they  come  into  oblivion  and  con- 
tempt, unless  there  be  kept  up  continued  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  piety. 
And  that  this  indeed  may  never  come  to  pass  or  possibly  happen  in  our 
Church,  We  relying  upon  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  for  the  time  being,  do  constitute  him  visitor  of  our 
cathedral  church  of  Rochester,  willing  and  commanding  that  with 
Christian  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  piety  he  do  watch  and  industriously 
take  care,  that  these  statutes  and  ordinances  of  our  Church  published  by 
us  be  inviolably  observed,  and  its  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  defended 
and  maintained.  And  that  this  may  be  so.  We  ordain  and  will,  that 
the  bishop  himself  so  often  as  he  shall  be  requested  by  the  dean,  or  by 
the  canons,  nay,  even  if  not  requested,  do,  at  any  rate  once  in  every 
three  years,  in  his  own  person  (unless  a  great  necessity  binder  him), 
and  if  not,  by  his  chancellor,  visit  our  Church,  and  summon  the  dean, 
the  canons,  the  minor  canons,  the  lay  clerks,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  our  Church  to  a  suitable  place.  And  by  virtue  of  this  present 
statute,  we  grant  the  bishop  full  power  and  authority  to  interrogate  the 
dean,  canons,  &c.  about  all  and  singular  the  articles  comprised  in  our 
statutes,  and  about  any  other  articles  soever  concerning  the  condition, 
advantage,  or  honour  of  our  Church,  and  to  compel  every  one  oC  \kA;\sv^ 
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on  his  oath,  to  tell  the  actual  truth  of  the  Church.  And  with  respect  to 
all  delinquencies  and  charges,  of  any  kind  soever,  let  the  biahop  fHuusk 
and  reform  ihem^  when  discovered  and  proved,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  delinquency  and  charge,  and  do  all  things  which  shall  seem 
necessary  for  the  reformation  of  ahusest  and  which  shall  be  determined 
to  pertain  by  right  to  the  office  of  a  visitor.  And  we  will  and  com- 
mand that,  as  well  the  dean  as  the  canons,  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
Church,  do  in  all  the  premises  obey  the  bishop  himself.  Moreover, 
because  we  wish  these  our  statutes  to  continue  for  ever,  if  any  dissension 
shall  hereafter  arise  between  the  dean  and  canons,  about  the  true  mean- 
ing of  onr  statutes,  all  of  which  we  will  should  be  understood  according 
to  their  plain  and  grammatical  sense,  We  will  and  decree,  that  any 
dause  of  a  statute  about  which  the  controversy  shall  arisct  be  referred 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whose  interpretation,  if  not  con* 
trary  to  our  statutes,  we  order  those  who  have  doubted  to  stand  and 
obey  it.  Nevertheless,  vreforbid  the  visitor  and  the  expounder  of  our 
statutes  and  all  others,  of  whatsoever  dignity  and  authority,  to  make 
any  new  statutes  or  dispense  with  any  one.  We  also  forbid  the  dean 
and  the  canons  of  our  Church  from  receiving  statutes  of  this  kind,  under 
the  penally  ai  perjury  and  perpetual  removal  from  our  Church,** 

The  author  of  statutes  like  this  certainly  provided,  as  far  as 
language  can  go,  for  the  perpetual  observance  of  his  regulations. 
But  he  had,  after  all,  to  depend  upon  human  instrumentality 
in  carrying  his  designs  into  effect,  and  hence  they  have  been 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  other  institutions.  The 
visitors  appointed  by  his  statutes  were  mdulgent  and  easy  men, 
or  else  confided  the  management  of  cathedrals  to  their  deans  and 
canons.  They  were  satisfied  to  leave  the  observance  of  the 
statutes  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  members  of  chapters,  and  only 
interfered  when  appealed  to  in  some  particular  case.  The  result 
of  such  an  indulgent  course  of  proceeding  was,  of  course,  that  the 
statutes  were  neglected  in  various  points,  and  deviations  from  the 
founder'^s  injunctions  became  gradually  customary  and  universal. 
The  chapters  have  had  their  share  of  responsibility  for  their 
departing  from  the  regulations  which  they  were  pledged  to  adhere 
to;  but  then  the  bishops  have  been  scarcely  less  responsible, 
because,  if  they  had  discharged  their  office  of  visitors,  the  statutes 
would  have  been  upheld.  There  are  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  Mr.  Whiston^s  pamphlet  which  deserve  tnmscribing. 

"  Very  apposite,  also,  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  chapters,  on  Uiis  same  subject  of  episcopal  visitation.  They 
were  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short  time  before  the  Bishop  ^ 
Rochester  pleaded  his  oath  as  a  reason  for  not  supporting  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Hope  opposed,  and  they  deserve  quoting,  not  only  as  being 
fall  of  truth,  but  aa  expressing  the  feelings  of  a  well-informed  friend  of 
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deans  and  ehaptera,  and  conveying  a  warning  to  them  in  terma  raproaeh» 
ful,  indeed,  but  instructive,  if  not  prophetic. 

^"  Noiv,  my  lords,'  he  said,  '  I  fully  admit  that  they  (the  bishops) 
have  considerable  power  over  the  institutions  as  visitors  of  them  ;  and 
most  deeply  do  I  wish  that  the  bishops  of  this  Church  in  the  last  century 
had  applied  themselves  to  their  ordinary  and  legitimate  power  in  this 
respect.  Had  they  done  so,  those  bodies  would  at  this  time  have  held 
so  high  a  station  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  we  should  ever  have  had  a  measure  such  as  this  sug* 
gested  to  us.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  proceed  in  all  our 
modern  reformations.  First,  we  neglect  and  abuse  the  institutions  of 
our  ancestors  ;  and  then  we  turn  upon  them  in  anger,  or  in  hastiness, 
and  destroy  that  as  useless  which  it  only  rested  with  ourselves  to  make 
most  useful.'  And  if  this  is  true  generally  ;  most  assuredly  has  it  restid 
with  visitors  and  deans  and  chapters  to  make  our  cathedral  institutions 
most  useful  and  most  popular  ;  a  support  to  the  Church,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  nation  ;  objects  of  veneration  with  the  rich,  and  of  grateful  a£5se« 
tion  with  the  poor  ;  and  such  they  might  have  made  them  by  simplf 
and  honestly  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  carrying  out  fiuthfuUf 
his  injunctions.  Instead  of  this,  cathedrals  have  been  suffered  to  ex* 
emplify  the  good  old  law,  that  those  should  keep  who  can;  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  been  enduring  and  unchanging  patterns  of  whatso* 
ever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  art 
of  good  report." 

We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hope  for  stating,  that 
the  tacit  abr(^tion  of  many  of  the  statutes  of  the  cathedrals 
has  been  the  fault  of  those  who  were  bound  by  the  statutes,  and 
by  considerations  still  higher  than  those  founded  on  any  such 
human  authority,  to  a  vigilant  inspection  of  the  capituhir  bodies. 
And  must  we  not  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  decay  of  dis- 
cipline generally  ?  How  many  of  the  canons  and  rubncs  have 
become  obsolete  in  practice,  though  they  are  still  legally  landing, 
and  have  never  been  abrogated  by  any  autJiority.  In  this  case, 
as  ill  that  of  the  cathedral  statutes,  no  small  amount  of  responai* 
bility  rests  on  the  hierarchy  of  former  generations ;  and  (shall  we 
say  it  X)  of  the  present  generation  also.  For  it  is  a  very  greal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  faithful  member  of  the  Ohurefa,  who 
may  wish  to  obey  what  the  Church  has  directed,  and  ythsA*  has 
never  been  abrogated  by  any  authority,  to  find,  that  preceding 
prelates  have  acquiesced  in  deviations  from  the  Ofaurcn^s  rules, 
and  that  the  chief  pastor  who  is  set  over  him,  is  following  in  theiv 
footst^w.  He  is  phiced  in  a  position  which  he  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  occupy.  He  has  to  take  a  course  wh^fa  is  a  tacit 
reproof  to  others,  and  even  to  his  own  spiritual  superior ;  and  he 
has  to  advocate  the  claims  of  authority,  while  authority  is  not 
maintained  by  its  living  representatives.    The  result  of  iLU\^4fgA. 
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indulgence  or  want  of  zeal  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Church  in 
past  generations  is,  that  obedience  to  the  Churches  directions, 
nowever  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  is  held  to  be  an  inno- 
Tation.     This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

But  then^  another  question  here  suggests  itself.  How  has  it 
happened  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  have  been  men  of  such 
easy  dispositions,  or  have  shown  so  moderate  an  amount  of  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  Churches  institutions  and  directions !  The  reason 
18  evident.  It  arises  from  the  system  of  appointment  to  bishoprics 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  As  soon 
as  bishoprics  passed  away  from  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  (which 
was  anxious,  for  reasons  of  State,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
most  deserving  men  as  bishops)  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
there  could  not  be  any  room  for  hoping  that  any  qualifications 
would  be  regarded  except  those  which  were  connected  either  with 
personal  or  political  considerations.  Accordingly  so  it  has  been 
too  commonly  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  could  only  have 
an  episcopate  whose  zeal  for  the  Church  was  of  a  very  limited 
description,  and  with  whom  the  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their 
sees  and  of  the  Church  generally  was  a  primary  consideration. 
So  convinced  are  we  of  the  mischief  of  ministerial  appointments  to 
bishoprics,  that  we  would  gladly  give  up  all  the  temporal  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  our  episcopate,  including  their  endowments  and 
their  seats  in  Parliament,  if  the  State  would  consent  on  these 
terms  to  transfer  the  election  of  bishops  from  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  to  some  body  or  bodies  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Church  should  agree  to  place  it.  The  present  system  has 
a  tendency  to  set  aside  that  qualification  without  which  all  others 
are  of  no  avail — religious  earnestness.  A  minister— a  man  of  the 
world,  will  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  appoint  a  priest  of  well-known 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  episcopal  bench.  He  may  appoint  a 
learned  or  an  able  man  to  some  office  in  the  Church,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  character  of  a  patron  of  classical  or  other  learning. 
He  may  appoint  men  of  no  decided  character,  in  order  to  provide 
pliable  instruments  for  carrying  out  government  measures.  He 
may  appoint  personal  friends  without  regard  to  qualification  ;  and 
may  find  himself  obliged,  with  equal  unscrupulousness,  to  nomi- 
nate the  relatives  or  friends  of  members  of  the  government.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  real  objects  of  appoint- 
ments are  not  attended  to,  but  are  superseded  by  other  consider- 
ations, the  necessary  result  must  be  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
objects  themselves  suffer.  If  the  command  of  armies  or  fleets  in 
a  war  were  dispensed,  not  with  a  view  to  the  real  fitness  of  the 
commanders  selected,  to  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  the  nation, 
but  with  reference  to  family  interest,  or  politics  only,  the  interests 
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of  the  State  would  suffer.  And  so  it  must  be  with  the  Church, 
when  her  commands  are  distributed  without  reference  to  positive 
qualifications.  To  fill  the  office  of  a  Christian  bishop  none  but  an 
apostolical  man — a  man  of  purity,  zeal,  humility,  charity,  wisdom, 
should  be  sought  for.  These  are  the  first  and  most  essential  con- 
siderations, which  we  say,  with  grief,  are,  notoriously,  never  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  those  to  whom  the  appointment  of 
bishops  is  entrusted ;  and  we  have  had  to  lament,  in  consequence, 
the  apathy  of  a  century  and  a  half — the  relaxation  of  sound  dis- 
cipline— the  decline  of  sound  learning — the  laxity  of  religious 
opinion  verging  towards  philosophical  indifference — the  discon- 
tinuance of  synods — the  abeyance  of  much  of  the  episcopal  office — 
the  discouragement  of  more  lively  and  earnest  devotion — the  mish 
application  of  ecclesiastical  patronage — and  other  evils  of  many 
descriptions. 

We  wish  to  see  the  Church  in  the  most  perfect  harmonjr  and 
alliance  with  the  State,  as  far  as  the  State  will  permit  the 
alliance  ;  but  we  object  to  any  system  which  tends  to  make  the 
Church  the  slave  of  the  State,  or  which  impairs  her  health,  by 
infecting  her  leading  and  noblest  organs  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  It  is  against  the  intrusion  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
into  high  places  that  all  members  of  the  Church  are  bound  to 

t)rotest.  We  would  rather  see  error  itself  than  apathy  and 
ukewarmness.  The  one  might  be  resisted  and  exposed ;  but  the 
other  is  a  less  assailable  evil,  and  yet  a  more  eating  canker. 
Hence  it  meets  with  the  severest  reprobation  from  God,  in  terms 
which  suit  the  case  of  every  worldly  intruder  into  the  office  of 
the  supreme  care  of  souls.  '^  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked :  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see.  As  many 
as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten:  be  zealous  therefore,  and 
repent.'' 

This  language  was  addressed  by  St.  John  to  the  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  the  Laodiceans;  and  it  has  been,  doubtless,  applicable 
to  many  other  bishops  since  that  time.  And,  in  general,  it  is 
a  solemn  and  awful  warning  against  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  amongst  rulers  and  dignitaries  in  the  Church, 
This  is  no  question  between  one  set  of  opinions  and  another ; 
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it  to  ft  queBtion  which  cono^rns  the  existenoe  of  rdigion  in  general. 
It  18  Aether  relimous  earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  came  of 
Christ  is  to  prevail,  or  whether  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  is 
opposed  to  Cnrist,  is  to  prevail.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that 
to  place  the  nomination  of  the  heads  of  the  Ghorch  in  the 
hand  of  mere  politicians,  is  to  taint  it  at  its  source.  Tme  it 
is,  that  pure  water  sometimes  comes  forth  from  that  impure 
fountain ;  and  we  have  continually  to  pray  that  the  grace  of 
God  may  be  extended  to  those  who  have  been  called  in  His 
providence  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  ministry.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  State  patronage,  as  exer* 
cised  by  prime  ministers,  has  been,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
amongst  the  greatest,  though  most  quiet  and  unsuspected,  evils 
£rom  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  been  suffering  in  tiiis 
country.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  feeling  is  extensively  nre- 
valent  amongst  Churchmen,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  tneir 
views  in  some  respects.  More  especially  does  it  exist  amongst 
those  of  the  laity  who  have  been  enabled  by  their  position  in 
the  world  to  see  something  of  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
and  to  ascertain  the  motives  and  principles  of  selection  which 
actuate  ministers  in  their  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
The  disgust  of  such  men  is  very  great  at  what  they  have  seen  and 
known ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  tendency  in  their  minds  would 
be,  in  some  instances,  to  desire  t^e  removal  of  all  those  tem- 
poral distinctions  and  advantages  with  which  the  episcopate  is 
surrounded,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  an  object  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  of  worldly  clergymen.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Horsman  in  parliament  exhibit  something  of  this  spirit ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  received  in  parliament 
and  in  the  country,  shows  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  many 
amongst  us. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Horsman'^s  tone  which  appears  to 
be  at  times  too  harsh  and  violent ;  and  we  feel  uneasy  in  perusing 
some  of  his  details,  which  appear  rather  too  personal.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  Mr.  Horsman,  though 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  his  mode  of  attack^  and  perhaps  some- 
what hasty  in  adopting  some  of  his  inferences,  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  general.  In 
the  ^'  Five  Speeches"  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  Mn 
Horsman^s  chief  subject  of  complaint  is  the  alleged  faults  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  the  administration  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal.  According  to  his  statements,  the  com- 
missioners, who  include  all  the  episcopal  bench  in  their  number, 
have  permitted  the  bishops  of  various  sees  to  receive  incomes 
which  amount  to  26)000/.  a  year  above  the  sum  intended  by  the 
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legislature,  the  wealthier  sees  paying  less  than  they  ought  in  the 
way  of  contribution,  and  the  poorer  sees  being  more  liberally  aided 
than  was  contemplated.  The  large  sums  expended  on  episcopal 
residences  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  are  also  referred 
to ;  and  the  whole  is  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  employed  in  the  augmentation  of  new  parochial 
benefices  and  the  erection  of  parsonage-houses.  The  unfavour- 
able impression  created  by  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners  to  provide  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  influenced 
Mr.  Horsman  in  opposing  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Manchester 
and  the  three  other  sees  proposed  by  government.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  far  from  being  opposed  to 
the  appointment  of  new  bishops,  provided  their  incomes  are  on  a 
moderate  scale.  The  following  passage  contains  important 
matter : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  not  explained  to  us  wherein  lies  tho 
necessity  for  these  bishops,  or  the  number  which  they  consider  eventu- 
ally desirable.  It  is  evident  they  do  not  stop  at  four  ;  but  we  hear  in 
other  quarters,  and  some  of  them  of  high  authority,  that  there  is  a  need 
for  4000  more  clergymen,  and  of  sixty  additional  bishops  to  make  the 
work  of  superintendence  efficient  and  complete.  How  can  they  ever 
expect  to  get  any  thing  approaching  that  number  ?  And  is  it  desirable 
they  should,  whatever  be  the  necessity,  if  the  new  bishops  were  to  be  of 
the  same  order  as  those  we  have  already  ?  I  think  the  distance  in  this 
country  between  rich  and  poor  is  too  great  everywhere,  but  no  where  is 
the  gulf  so  wide  and  so  deplorable  as  between  the  prelates  and  their 
clergy.  If  you  must  have  more  bishops,  they  must  be  of  that  order 
which  the  Member  for  the  University  has  suggested — an  order  more  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  the  time,  and  through 
whom  the  benefits  you  desire  might  be  safely  and  effectually  attained. 
In  the  Church's  earlier  days  suffragan  bishops  were  an  useful  and 
efficient  body ;  and  their  appointment,  the  necessity  once  proved,  would 
not  be  so  unpopular  as  increasing  the  number  of  your  baronial  prelates. 
The  Hon.  Baronet  apprehended  there  might  be  some  difficulty  about 
the  payment.     I  think  I  can  show  how  to  overcome  that. 

'^  Take  at  once  the  whole  number  of  bishops  you  desire — take  sixty 
suffragans ; — place  them  in  the  great  towns  and  populous  districts,  with 
ample,  not  extravagant  salaries,  say  1500/.  a  year,— requLring  in  all 
90,000/.  a  year.  Dividing  then  our  population  of  sixteen  millions  into 
eighty-six  districts,  there  would  thus  be  about  186,000  in  each,  and  so 
far  the  amount  of  superintendence  would  be  well  adjusted. 

"  But  then  oomes  the  payment ;  and  on  this  point  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  anticipated  difficulty.  I  am  prepared  to  show 
how  it  may  be  got  over,  and  in  this  way. 

"  No  one  can  have  cast  his  eye  over  our  cathedral  towns  without 
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obierriDg  how  little  their  great  ettablishmenUi  coDtribute  to  the 
parposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Not  only  have  the  Church 
services  d^enerated  into  cold  and  unimpretsiTe  forms,  so  as  to  lead 
virtually  to  a  discontinuance  of  congregational  attendanee,  but  the 
system  of  non-residences  and  pluralities,  abolished  every  where  else» 
has  an  effect  decidedly  injarions  to  religion.  It  is  notorious  that  io  onr 
cathedral  towns  there  is  the  least  education  and  the  most  Dissent. 
Now  I  propose  to  attempt  some  remedy  for  this. 

"  And  1  do  so  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  one  who  most  be  held  s 
▼ery  high  authority,  since  it  was  to  him  that  the  CroTemment  were 
indebted  for  their  measure  in  1836.  Every  leading  provision  of  their 
Act  was  taken  from  Lord  Henley ;  on  one  practical  point  only  did  they 
materially  depart  from  his  suggestions,  and  that  was  on  the  constitution 
of  the  commission,  in  which  experience  has  proved  that  he  was  right. 
In  Lord  Henley's  plan  of  Church  Reform,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
the  King  in  1832,  he  makes  this  proposal,  with  re^vd  to  the 
cathedrals : — 

** '  In  the  administration  of  the  cathedral  property,  the  first  considera- 
tion which  naturally  arises,  is  that  due  consideration  be  made  for  the 
celebration  of  cathedral  service.  For  this  purpose  (as  one  great  object 
will  be  the  abolition  of  every  thing  approaching  to  a  sinecure,  that  can 
be  dispensed  with,)  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  entrust  the  perform* 
ance  of  divine  service  exclusively  to  the  dean,  assisted  by  snch  a 
number  of  chaplains  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.  As  his  residence 
will  be  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  he  shall  perform  the  same  quantity 
of  public  duty  as  the  incumbents  of  our  great  London  livings.  But  as 
there  will  be  no  occasional  duty — no  registries  to  be  kept— no  vestries 
to  attend — no  visiting  of  the  poor  and  sick,  his  labours  will  be  extremely 
slight.' 

"  In  each  cathedral  now  there  is  a  dean  whose  average  income  is 
1680/. — four  canons  with  average  incomes  of  800/. — and  six  minor 
canons,  each  with  150/.  Reckoning  the  cathedrals  at  twenty-six 
(there  are  more,  but  one  or  two  may  be  poorer  than  I  have  said),  the 
return  stands  thus : — 

Average  Income.  TotsL 

26  Deans                      £1680  £48,680 

104  Canons                         800  88,200 

156  Minor  Canons               150  28,400 

"  Now  if,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Henley's  proposal,  we  reduce 
this  establishment  to  a  dean  vrith  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  minor  canons, 
we  shall  leave  1900/.  a  year  for  the  cathedral  services,  and  have  the 
following  surplus : — 

Incomes.  Sarplns. 

Deans  26  £26,000  £17,680 

Canons  0  0  83,200 

Minor  Canons  106  23,400  ■ 

£100,880 
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"  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sum  of  100,000/. ;  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
most  extravagant  number  of  suffragans  that  would  be  wanted.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  threefold — First,  you  get  the  whole 
amount  now  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  Episcopal  and 
Common  Fund,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  Secondly,  you 
bring  in  your  cathedrals  to  aid  the  general  wants  of  the  country,  esta- 
blishing a  resident  clergy,  between  whom  and  their  congregation  ties 
and  sympathies  are  formed,  and  you  elevate  the  tone  of. your  cathedral 
service.  Thirdly,  you  get,  if  you  need  them,  more  bishops,  and  without 
any  difficulty  either  as  to  number  or  payment.  Prove  the  necessity 
before  Parliament,  and  it  will  thus  supply  your  deficiency  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  episcopacy  of  an  efficient  and  popular  body,  who  will  form 
a  link  between  the  prelates  and  the  clergy — aiding  the  one,  controlling 
and  encouraging  the  other. 

"  While,  however,  I  express  this  preference  for  suffragan  bishops, 
supposing  more  bishops  to  be  needful,  I  think  I  have  given  a  picture  of 
parochial  destitution  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  evil  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  needs  a  very  different  remedy.  Our  first 
thought  must  be  for  our  parochial  poor :  our  first  duty  is  to  bring  home 
religious  instruction  to  them.  Of  this  too  I  am  quite  sure,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  episcopacy  would  not  alone  make  it  more  efficient." 

This  passage  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  cathedral  esta- 
blishments, in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  very  great  and 
undesirable  alterations  have  been  permitted  to  take  place.  The 
collegiate  character  has  been  allowed  to  fall  wholly  into  abeyance, 
and  a  number  of  offices  contemplated  by  the  founders  have 
been  suppressed.  Funds  destined  for  charitable  objects  have 
long  ceased  to  be  so  applied.  We  lament  these  alterations 
extremely,  but  we  fear  the  time  is  gone  by  for  the  revival  of 
the  cathedral  system,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  founders  of 
chapters.  It  has  been  too  long  permitted  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  whole  body  of  cathedral  dignitaries  have  been 
accustomed  to  so  totally  different  a  view  oi  the  case,  that  we 
cannot  look  on  a  return  to  the  original  constitution  as  feasible. 
The  cathedral  bodies  have,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  stood  before 
the  world  as  complete  sinecurists,  and  generally  as  the  most 
opplent  of  the  clergy,  without  any  higher  personal  claims  than 
their  brethren.  Appointed  by  politicdi  friends  or  by  relatives, 
they  have  been  too  commonly  guided  by  considerations  of  the 
same  kind  in  dispensing  the  large  patronage  entrusted  to  them. 
And  the  result  of  all  has  been,  tnat  the  chapters  have  had  no 
hold  upon  the  public  mind — ^no  services  to  appeal  to— no  prac- 
tical usefulness  to  show — so  that  they  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  alienation  of  their  funds  to  objects  of  a  more  obviously 
useful  character.  And  we  earnestly  hope  that,  in  the  end,  they 
may  not  entirely  perish,  but  be  restored  to  that  cure  of  souls  in 
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the  caihednl  dtr  of  wUeh  tker  fm^  neivr  to  fasfe  been 
dirested,  and  windi  wmld  hmve  caMuiiJ  their  ruMeaoe  in  the 
sphere  of  their  dndea,  and  prerented  them  froahohfii^  benefices 
in  phmEtT.  The  cathednb  hare  been  ousted  of  their  i^fats  br 
parish  chinches  in  cities.  Thoogh  noninalK  the  paridi  chnren 
of  the  whole  ifiocese,  the  cathedral  has  actoanf  no  core  of  aoiib 
annexed  to  it.  Why  should  not  the  sanoonfng  parities  be 
biTH^t  once  again  into  cnnnPTion  with  the  cathedral  and  its 
dergy  I  One  of  Mr.  Hoianan^s  most  efiective  speedies  is  taken 
up  almost  entire! J  with  statistics,  intended  to  show  the  very  small 
nnmher  of  persons  who  avail  thcmaelvca  of  daify  service  at  the 
cathedrals.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  extended  his  iwpories  to  Sondav 
services,  the  nmnber  in  attendance  m^t  stiD  have  aeemed  smau 
in  comparison  with  the  capacitT  of  the  calhedrak.  Andjeithis 
is,  after  aD,  the  fimk  of  the  svstem  of  the  Gfamdi  in  refctenes 
to  the  cathedrals,  and  is  not  to  be  attribnted  wholly  to  the 
chapters.  Is  it  not  a  finct  that  the  iriiole  of  eadi  cathedral  city 
is  parcdied  oat  into  parities,  eadi  with  its  paridi  cfanrdi  and 
pnest ;  and  is  not  the  ecdesiastical  svstem,  thmfofe,so  arrai^ed 
m  those  places,  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  virtnaDy 
drawn  away  from  the  cathednd  I  Is  not  the  cathedral  neces- 
sarily left  wUkout  a  eomprtpattom^  except  as  it  is  made  up  by 
cathedral  officials  and  their  CuniUea,  and  casual  visitors !  Thii 
is  really  and  nmply  the  bd.  If  the  cathedrals  have  not  as 
good  ccMigr^ations  as  parish  churehes,  it  is  becanse  they  have 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  parish  churches ;  because  they  have  lost 
the  cure  of  souk,  which  they  had  for  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
years,  or,  in  some  cases,  stUl  later. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Minnies  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
iciih  Appendixes,  1847-8-9.  England  and  Wales.  Schools 
of  Parochial  Unions.  Presented  to  both  Houses  o/ParUameni 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  London.  Printed  by  Clowes  and 
Sons  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.     1849. 

2.  Return  to  an  Address  of  The  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons^ 
dated  July  21«^,  1849,  for  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  for  Training  Masters  for  Workhouse-Schools^  together  with 
a  Statement  of  the  Measures  which  have  been  taken  in  consequence 
for  providing  buildings  for  that  purpose^  the  sums  expended  in 
giving  effect  to  the  said  Minute^  and  the  Funds  out  of  which  the 
expenditure  has  been  defrayed.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  Aug.  1st,  1849. 

In  the  year  1839  an  attempt  was  made,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  so-called  National  Education, 
the  supreme  direction  of  which  was  to  centre  in  a  Government 
Education  Board — the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, — to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops  of  the  National  Church,  to  whose  pro- 
vince the  superintendence  of  National  Education  properly  belongs. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme  was  the  essentially 
secular  character  of  the  education  to  be  imparted ;  religious  in- 
struction was  carefully  distinguished  from  the  general  tuition  of 
the  school,  to  be  admitted  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  must  have  rendered  it,  practically,  altogether  nugatory ;  the 
avowed  object  being  to  substitute  for  the  national  faith,  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  witness  and  guardian,  a  colourless,  tasteless 
compound,  nicknamed  ^^  general  religion.^'  This  notable  scheme, 
after  being  concocted  in  the  dark,  was  brought  forward,  not  by 
any  of  the  constitutional  methods  usually  employed  in  adjusting 
our  institutions,  but  by  a  novel  mode  of  proceeding,  half-adminis- 
trative and  half-legislative,  in  the  unobtrusive  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  member  of  the  Government  to  another.  Lord 
John  Russell,  at  that  period  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  broke  ground  by  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President, 
then  as  now  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  in  his  reply  entered 
into  further  explanations,  which  were  followed  up  by  a  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.  The  minute  having  been  duly  re- 
corded, the  scheme  was  considered  tm  faii  accompUy  and  the  only 
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thing  retnaining  to  be  done  wis  an  apfdicaiion  to  Parliam^it  for 
the  necessary  funds. 

Unfortunatdf  for  the  ministerial  contriyance,  there  was  more 
vigilance  and  firmness  in  the  legislature  of  that  day  than  had  been 
calculated  upon;  the  correspondence  and  minute  had  searedy 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Pariiament,  ^dien  the  most  determined 
opposition  was  at  once  set  on  foot ;  and,  while  the  grant  passed 
the  Lower  House  with  a  majority  so  slender  as  to  amount  in 
reality  to  a  defeat,  the  Upper  House  supported  the  late  Primato 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  his  solemn  protest  against  the 
contemplated  encroachment  upon  the  religious  character  of  the 
education  to  be  imparted  to  the  rising  generation.  The  result 
was  the  compact  of  1840,  the  guarantees  of  which  have  been 
frittered  away  piecemeal  in  the  subsequent  controversies  between 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society ;  the  former 
body  framing,  under  the  iiupiraiiom  of  Mr.  Kay  ShuttlewOTth, 
Minute  after  Minute,  in  contravention,  not  of  the  qpirit  only,  but  of 
the  very  letter  of  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Churoh.  StuI,  how- 
ever cunningly  the  engagements  of  the  educational  treaty  of  1840 
were  evaded,  and  however  insidiously  the  distinction  between 
secular  and  religious  education  was  introduced  into  the  manage 
ment  of  Church  'Schools  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  last- 
named  body  was  restricted  to  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  the 
compact — that  of  a  body  charged  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  and  exercising,  in  consideration  of  it,  a 
certain  degree  of  supervision  over  all  schools,  whether  belonging 
to  the  fistablished  Church,  or  to  other  religious  denominations, 
which  obtained  a  share  of  the  public  money  voted  for  educational 
purposes.  The  idea  of  a  State  machinery  of  education,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Church  and  of  other  religious  bodies,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  appeared  to  be 
fairly  ^ven  up,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
unequivocally  expressed  sense  of  the  country  at  large. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  scheme  which  the  resistance  of 
Parliament,  and  especially  that  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, backed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  efiectually  obstructed  in  the 
year  1839,  has  actually  been  carried  into  efiect  in  1849,  un- 
suspected by  the  legislature  and  the  country.  Yet  such  is  the 
astounding  fact.  An  oflScial  report,  recently  published,  exhibits 
the  plan  in  question  in  a  state  of  complete  organization,  and  in 
full  operation.  A  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teacheiSi 
separated  from  all  connexion  with  the  Church, — a  body  of  in- 
spectors, placed,  like  the  normal  school,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council, — ^and  a  system  of 
centralization,  which,  through  this  normal  school,  and  through  the 
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inspection  connected  with  it,  gives  to  that  unconstitutional  board 
of  education  a  footing  in  every  parish  in  England  and  Wales, — 
such  is  the  machinery  for  introducing  a  purely  secular  education 
into  the  country,  which  has  been  clandestinely  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  remarkable  talent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  for  achieving  important  measures 
by  ^^  unobtrusive^^  methods,  has  been  brou^t  into  full  play  on 
this  occasion  ;  for,  although  the  general  outline  of  the  proposed 
scheme  is  contained,  intermixed  with  other  '*  extracts,  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  1846,  no  suspicion  of  the 
real  character  of  the  design  was  entertained,  until  in  July  last  the 
*'*'  John  Buir  newspaper  sounded  the  alarm  in  an  article,  founded 
apparently  upon  information  obtained  through  some  private 
cnannel,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  statement  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  case : — 

*'  Among  the  sums  appropriated  in  the  Education  Grant  of  the  pre- 
sent year  there  is  an  amount  of  18,000/.  for  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken* 
ham.  On  inquiry  it  turns  out  that  this  '  Hall'  is  intended  as  a  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters  for  Union  Houses,  upon  the 
system  contemplated  in  1839,  of  excluding  all  religious  tenets  from  the 
general  teaching  of  the  school,  admitting  religious  ihstruction  only  as 
an  '  extra,* — like  dancing,  fencing,  or  music,  in  fashionable  boarding- 
schools, — out  of  regular  school  hours.  This  infidel  college  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Temple,  who  acts  at  present  as 
substitute  for  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  at  the  Council  OfRce,  as  Principal, 
and  of  a  Mr.  Palgrave,  a  clerk  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  as  Vice- 
Principal,  and  is  to  come  forthwith  into  active  operation. 

*'  That  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive  scheme  for 
undermining  the  religious  education  of  the  country,  is  obvious.  One 
such  Training  College  being  once  established,  others  will  follow  in  due 
time  ;  and  as  the  Committee  of  Council  have  ample  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  impeding  the  extension  of  Diocesan  and  other  Training 
Schools  founded  upon  a  religious  basis,  not  only  by  withholding  or 
curtailing  the  money-grants  hitherto  made  to  such  institutions,  bqt  by 
giving  a  decided  preference  in  the  scheme  of  Government  remuneration 
provided  for  by  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846,  to  the 
masters  trained  at  their  'universal'  halls  of  knowledge,  over  those 
educated  in  '  sectarian'  institutions,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  infidel 
schoolmasters  from  the  Government  Training  School  will,  by  degrees 
and  '  unostentatiously,*  find  their  way  into  many  other  schools  besides 
those  for  which  ostensibly  Kneller  Hall  has  been  set  on  foot.  Thus  in 
another  generation  we  may  expect  to  see  the  country  overrun  by  a  host 
of  secular  schoolmasters  dependent  on  the  Council  Office,  who  shall,  in 
every  parish  where  they  can  find  admittance,  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  and  be  turned,  as  occasion  may  serve,  into 
electioneering  agents  and  preachers  of  political  doctrines,  as  has  rece\!A.V^ 
been  done  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  xVie  ^^Toc^Q^s\\ft.^Ocket%^^>aL- 
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eated  on  the  principle  of  no  religkm  being  among  the  moel  aetfrie  ami 
dangeront  promoten  of  the  demociatic  movement. 

"  What  renders  this  renewed  attempt  to  revolationiae  tha  aducatioa 
of  the  coantry  stiU  more  profligate,  is  the  fact,  that,  before  any  indicatioB 
of  it  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  educational  estimates,  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  godless  College  had  been  actually  accomplished.  No  less  a 
sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  we  have  been  assured,  has  already 
been  expended  upon  Kneller  Hall,  the  amount  being  supplied  from 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners ;  whether  by 
way  of  permanent  appropriation  out  of  that  fund,  or  by  way  of  loan  to 
be  replaced  out  of  the  Education  Grant,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. In  either  case,  the  compact  entered  into  in  1839,  on  the  subject 
of  education,  has  been  grossly  violated,  and  even  the  very  inadequate 
control  exercised  by  the  annual  money  vote  of  the  Lower  Hoase  of 
Parliament  has  been  effectaally  got  rid  of  by  a  discreditable  juggle,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Government  to  foist  upon  the  eountry  s  theory  of 
education  which  was  not  only  repudiated  by  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
Legislature  ten  years  ago,  but  stands  at  this  moment  condemned  before 
all  the  world,  by  the  frightful  frails  whieh  it  has  borne  on  the  Continent 
of  £urope."-VoAa  BmU,  Jul^  7/A,  1849. 

In  confirniation  of  these  observations  we  haTe  now  lying  before 
us  an  octavo  volume  of  between  300  and  400  pages  (51  pages  text, 
and  315  pages  appendix)  and  a  scanty  Parliamentary  return 
of  two  folio  pages, — the  official  publications  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article, — which,  with  the  characteristic  coolness  and 
reserve  observable  in  the  revelations  vouchsafed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  acquaint  us  with  much  that  is 
no  less  surprising  than  novel,  while  they  leave  us  in  the  dark  on  a 
variety  of  points  on  which  clear  and  detailed  information  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  analysis  of  their  contents. 

At  the  outset  of  the  volume  containing  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  we  have  the  Cabinet  soliloquizing,  as  in 
1839, — the  most  convenient  method,  undoubtedly,  of  legislating  on 
a  subject  v^ich,  in  Parliament,  would  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  the 
most  strenuous  opposition.  Instead  of  encountering  the  hostile 
opinions  of  those  who  are  still  bold  enough  to  stand  up  in  the 
senate  in  defence  of  our  national  faith,  the  Secretary  of  otate  for 
the  Home  Department — this  time  not  Lord  John  Bussell,  but  Sir 
George  Grey — ^addresses  a  letter,  dated  "  18th  November,  1846,* 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  being,  as  he  says,  "  desirous 
of  bringing  under  his  lordship'^s  notice  the  subject  of  the  appro- 
priation of  sums  granted  by  Parliament  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  for 
the  children  of  the  destitute  in  Poor- Law  Unions  in  H^gland  and 
Wales  ;^ — ^the  firat  grant  for  this  purpose  haying  beeo  made  ht 
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the  half-year  ending  31  st  March,  1847,  and  the  Home  Secretary 
"  anticipating  '^  that  similar  grants  will  be  made  in  future  years. 
From  this  exordium  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Lord  President 
was  scarcely  cognizant  of  this  parliamentary  grant;  but  this 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  It  would  rather  appear  as  if  the  whole 
subject  had  been  fully  canvassed  before  between  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  the  Home  Secretary,  and  that  of  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  as  much  as  was  thought  expedient,  was  now  thrown 
into  a  form  fit  to  be  hereafter  officially  communicated  to  Par- 
liament. 

"  I  am  aware,"  says  the  letter, "  from  the  communications  which  have 
taken  place  between  your  lordship  and  myself  on  this  subject,  that  you 
entirely  concur  in  the  importance  of  rendering  the  application  of  such 
grants  conducive  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  workhouse-schools ;  and 
I  think  that  this  object  may  be  very  materially  promoted  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.*' — Minutes,  p.  xiv. 

The  Home  Secretary,  to  whose  department  the  subject  of  poor^ 
law  unions,  and  consequently  of  workhouse-schools,  belongs,  tninks 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (of  which  he  himself  is  a 
member)  might  assist  him  ;  and  with  a  view  to  secure  that  assist- 
ance he  addresses  himself  to  the  Lord  President  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Council.  He  does  not  do  so,  however,  like 
a  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  or  what  he  would  be 
about ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  plan  of  the  assistance  he 
requires  all  ready  cut  and  dried.  The  plan,  in  fact,  has  been  con- 
cocted by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Home  Secretary  simply  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  the  appearance  of  dictatorial  inter- 
ference, by  making  the  interposition  of  its  authority  for  enacting 
its  own  schemes  look  like  a  favour  done  to  another  department  of 
the  State. 

"  I  inclose  to  your  lordship,"  the  letter  continues,  "  a  paper  addressed 
to  me  *  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  containing  some  valuable  suggestions 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  would  request  that  this  paper  may  be  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as,  upon  consideration,  shall  appear  best  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  work- 
house-schools. 1  entirely  agree  in  the  opinioa  expressed  by  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  that  the  inspection  of  these  schools  cannot  properly  be 
discharged  amidst  the  other  urgent  claims  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  this  duty  should  be  confided  to  persons  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, whose  time  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  who  should  be  selected  for 

^  The  title  of  the  paper  itself  iSy  **  Paper  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Q«arge  Gx^y/'  &c.  &6. 
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the  ofBce  by  the  Committee  of  Council '.  The  ettablisbment  of  a  normal 
school,  for  the  training  of  roasters  for  workhouse-schools,  is  another 
point  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  establishment  of  a  scbool  of  this 
character,  for  training  masters  for  prison  schools,  is  also  undeMny  con« 
sideration ;  and,  although  it  is  essential  that  the  two  classes  of  children 
should  be  kept  totally  separate,  the  qualifications  of  the  iostructors  would 
be  the  same,  and  it  would  probably  tend  to  the  efficiency,  as  well  as 
the  economy,  of  the  arrangement,  if  the  two  objects  were  to  be  combined, 
and  one  good  normal  school  established  for  training  masters  for  both 
purposes.  If  your  lordship  should  concur  in  this  opinion,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  requisite  steps  should  be  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Comonssioners 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  formation  of  such  schools.  The  choice  of  a  site, 
and  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  may  best  be  considered  when  the 
subject  comes  before  the  Committee/' — MrniUet^  pp.  xiv.  xt. 

Here,  then,  by  the  simple  interchange  of  the  "  opinions  ^  of  three 
individuals,  the  Lord  President,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  we  arrive  by  a  short  cut  at  the  establishment 
of  that  which  Parliament  struggled  against  most  vigoronsly, 
when  first  proposed,  viz. : — 

1.  The  subjection  of  all  the  workhouse-schools  to  ike  Cn/mr 
mittee  of  Council  as  the  supreme  educational  authority^  without 
giving  the  heads  of  the  Established  Church  so  much  as  the  trouble 
of  expressing  their  opinions. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  staff  of  inspectors  for  the  exercise  of 
their  newly  acquired  powers,  again  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  Council^  and  without  reference  to  the  sanction  or 
otherwise  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
masters  under  the  sole  authority  and  directum  of  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil, 

It  does  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him,  by 
his  simple  endorsement  of  the  ^^  opinions'*^  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  to  confer  upon  the  Committee  of  Council  an  authority 
against  which  upon  a  former  and  veiy  recent  occasion  the  L^;is- 
lature  and  the  heads  of  the  Church  have  recorded  their  moei 
decided  objections.  As  if  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  on  his  part 
was  in  the  strictest  conformity  to  law  and  established  usage,  he 
assumes  the  fundamental  ppints  of  his  scheme  as  a  basis  for  im- 
mediate action,  the  only  things  which  remain  to  be  considered 
being  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  choice  of  a  site  and  other  like 
arrangements. 

Before  we  proceed  to  ascertain  what  the  "requiwte  steps  ^ 

'  The  remaining  part  of  this  extract,  from  the  words  "  The  cslablishment  of  a  nomial 
Bchoo)/*  &c,,  if  the  first  document  given  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  Aaguttl,  104d» 
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were,  which  the  Committee  of  Council  took  upon  the  re€ommenda- 
tion  of  the  Home  Secretary,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a 
look  at  the  "inclosed  paper,''  the  production  of  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth.  The  "paper"  sets  out  with  a  few  paragraphs 
of  sententious  abuse  of  the  existing  workhouse-schools — the 
generality  of  which  are,  we  dare  say,  bad  enough — by  way  of 
mtroduction  to  the  proposition  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  "  a  sound  practical  education '' — that  is,  education  in 
accordance  with  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  the  creed  of  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth, — is  indispensable.     He  says : — 

"  To  overlook  this  consequence  of  the  preceding  steps  of  legislation 
would  be  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  thote  moral  agencies  nhich 
the  authors  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been  accustomed  to 
plead  as  the  true  means  of  elevating  the  poor,** — Minutes,  pp.  v.  vi. 

The  phrase  which  we  have  marked  in  italics  is  remarkable,  and 
inadvertently  expressive  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  endeavours  and  aspirations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  It  is  not  on  religion,  not  on  Christianity,  much 
less  on  any  definite  form  of  Christianity,  that  "  the  authors  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,"  who  are  also  the  progenitors  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  rely  for  "  elevating  the 

Eoor."  Their  dependence  is  on  cei*tain  "moral  agencies,  to 
e  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  through  inspectors, 
teachers,  and  pupil  teachers,  and  a  system  of  secular  instruction, 
with  a  dash  of  "general  religion"  thrown  in,  as  a  sop  to  the  pre- 
judices of  a  people  who  have  not  yet  cast  off  all  their  religious 
feelings,  nor  repudiated  all  their  ecclesiastical  traditions. 

Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  next  takes  notice  of  the  fact,  that,  "  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year 
1846-7,  30,000^.  was  voted  for  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  workhouses ;"  and,  after  indulging  in  a  few  conjectures  as  to 
what  he  "  conceives  "  to  have  been  "  the  general  outline  of  Sir 
Bobert  PeeFs  plan  for  the  application  of  this  parliamentary 
grant,"  he  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  the  better  carrying 
out  of  his  own  "  conception"  of  another  man's  plan.  The  formation 
of  district  schools,  as  distinguished  from  union  schools,  involving  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  the  workhouse  altogether,  is  a 
favourite  project  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth ;  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  should  not  agree  with  him,  if  the  children 
thus  separated  from  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  their  pauper 
condition,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  "  moral  agencies  "  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  calls  a  "  sound 
practical  education,"  were  to  be  placed  under  the  nurture  and 
guardianship  of  their  spiritual  mother. 

The  establishment  of  district  schools,  however,  da^-^  tl^j^X.  ^^'ssr 
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to  be  atUiDftble  for  the  preaeiil,  owing  to  the  0|HiniiUnn  of  the 
Bodtfds  of  GrnardiaiH,  of  whom  Mr.  Kay  Shnltleworth  fByrcooMa 
eharitaUe  hope  that  by-«nd-bT  they  will  ^aeqoire  a  more  eo* 
ligfateoed  Tiew  of  their  reeponwhilitim  and  interests  C*  and,  wnii- 
ing  this  promised  ilfaiminstioo,  he  is  wiDing  to  content  himself 
with  the  minor  sefaievement  of  ^^  introdndi^  pfogfeosire  hnprore* 
menu  into  the  ezisiing  schools.'"  The  hnds  under  iriudi  he 
ohi»Ti  his  soggestioDs  for  this  end  are  :«— 

"  I.  The  adequacy  of  the  salary  of  the  schodmasten  and  miitmaei 
ETailable  from  this  grant. 

^  II.  Whether  any  and  what  conditiana  may  properly  be  raqnired 
from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  consideration  of  the  grant  ef  tha 
salary. 

"III.  The  mode  of  appoiotment,  and  qoalificationa  to  he  feqnirsd. 

*'  lY .  The  oflicers  by  whom  the  school  is  to  be  examined,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inspection. 

"  y.  The  mode  of  dismissaL** — MmnUs^  p.  tiL 

Under  the  first  head  he  finds  fimltwiththeamoontof  thennrSa> 
mentary  grant.  There  are  600  unions,  and  at  least  700  workhouse* 
schools  in  England  and  Wales.  The  grant  of  30,0001.,  therefore, 
^ves  an  average  of  45/.  to  each  such  school,  apportioned  by  Mr. 
Kay  Shuttle  worth  in  the  proportion  of  30/.  to  Uie  master  and  15/. 
to  the  mistress.  Instead  of  this  he  proposes  that  the  master 
should  receive  40/.,  the  mistress  25/.,  making  a  total  charge  oi 
45,500/.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  although  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  contemplates  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  schools  by 
the  establishment  of  district  schools,  he  forms  his  estimate  of  the 
grant  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the  existing  schools  shall  be 
provided  with  efficient  masters  and  mistresses.  This,  however,  is 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  his  calculations.  On  the  fdea 
that  ^^  persons  trained  with  the  hope  of  having  charge  of  paro- 
chial schools  ^^  would  not  be  induced  to  undertake  the  auties 
of  schoolmasters  in  a  workhouse,  he  deems  it  essential  that  Uiera 
should  bo  established,  in  connexion  with  some  good  and  efficient 
school,  like  Norwood  school,  '^  a  normal  school  for  the  training 
of  masters  for  workhouse-schools,  in  which  they  should  be  pre- 
pared for  their  peculiar  position,  and  in  return  for  their  training 
enter  into  engagements  of  service  in  workhousO'Sohools  y^  a 
certain  period. 

**  If  such  an  establishment  provided  fifty  trained  masters  annually, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  service  m  a  workhouse  (having  a 
regard  to  all  casualties)  were  twelve  years,  these  establishments  would, 
ere  long,  be  supplied  with  a  class  of  efficient  masters." — Minutes^  p.  ix. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  sncoeesion  of  masters  trained  at  the 
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normal  schools,  supposing  them,  as,  of  course,  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  do,  to  outlive  their  period  of  twelve  years^  service,  is 
not  stated;  it  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  guess.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

Under  the  second  head,  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  the 
ffuardians  for  the  supply  of  such  masters,  there  are  many  excel* 
lent  regulations  as  to  the  schoolmaster'^s  position  in  the  work- 
house, the  general  tendency  of  which,  however^  is  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  control  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  to  bring 
him  more  immediately  under  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  One  of  those  conditions 
deserves  special  notice,  bearing,  as  it  does,  upon  the  remoter  objects 
of  the  scheme,  and  illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  far^ 
sightedness  of  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  ;  we  allude  to  condition  D, 
which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  support, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
'^one  or  more  of  the  most  proficient  and  skilful  monitors  as 
assistants  to  the  master,^^  to  be  apprenticed  to  him,  and  provided 
with  a  small  stipend  by  the  guaixlians.  By  this  regulation,  the 
Committee  of  Council  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  an 
unlimited  extent  of  recruits  for  their  normal  school,  and  their 
staff  of  secular  schoolmasters,  without  any  difficulty  as  to  funds ; 
any  workhouse-school  being  liable  to  become,  upon  the  simple 
dictum  of  the  Committee^s  Inspector,  a  nursery  for  the  normal 
school. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  paper  of  '*  opinions  ^^  is  the 
religious  qualification  required  for  the  different  degrees  of  certifi<« 
cates  to  be  given  to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  on  examination 
by  the  inspector.  These  certificates  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  of  four  kinds  :  certificates  of  "  permission,^  of  "  probation,'^ 
of  "competency,"  and  of  "efficiency.*"  Throughout  there  is  a 
marked  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  secular  and  religious 
knowledge  required  of  the  teacher.  The  lowest  certificate,  which 
only  tolerates  the  teacher  ad  interim  till  his  (or  her)  place  can  be 
supplied  by  a  better,  unless  he  improve  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspector  at  the  next  year's  examination,  requires  that 
he  should  read  fluently,  write  correctly  for  dictation,  and  be  per- 
fect in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  but  in  point  of  religious 
knowledge  it  will  suffice  that  he  should  be  able  to  "  answer  ver^ 
halfy  a  few  simple  questions  respecting  ihe  life  of  our  Sairiaur.'^'^ 
The  second  certificate,  which  requires  ability  to  write  an  abstract 
of  a  narrative  from  memory,  in  a  neat  hand  and  correctly ;  to  work 
questions  in  the  four  simple  and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
to  prove  his  skill  in  the  examination  of  a  class  in  a  reading-lesson, 
makes,  under  the  head  of  religion,  no  higher  demand  than  '*  tA 
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•nswer  correctly  t ji  writing  a  few  simple  qaestions  on  the  life  of 
OUT  Stmonr  and  his  duc%pU$.^  The  thurd  certificate  carriee  secular 
proficiency  as  far  as  the  ability  ^to  describe  in  writing  the 
organization  of  his  school,  explaming  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  which  he  employs,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
communicated  by  him;**^  to  work  any  question  in  ^^  the  arithmetic 
of  whole  numbers,  including  simple  mterest;^  to  ^^  parse  and 
explain  the  construction  of  English  prose  narratiye  ;^  to  answer 
questions  in  ^'  geography,  especially  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Engli^  colonies  C  to  ^*  conduct  a  class,  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspector,  in  such  lessons  as  might  be  required ;  but  in 
point  of  religious  knowled^  it  rests  content  with  the  ability  to 
reply  to  ^^  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Scripture  narrative  and  ike 
geography  of  PalettineP  The  highest  certificate,  that  of  eflB- 
ciency,  requires  evidence  of  *^ sound  attainments^  in  ^^En^ish 
grammar,  composition,  etymology,  decimal  arithmetic,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  tiie  history  and  art  of  organize 
ing  and  managing  a  school,''^  and,  as  concerning  religion,  in  ^^BWi- 
eal  knowledge^  with  a  special  mention  of  '*  PalettineP  under  the 
head  of  geography.  No  trace  whatever  appears,  on  tiie  &ce  of  the 
regulations,  of  any  religious  doctrine ;  creeds  and  catechisms  are 
wholly  out  of  the  question;  there  is  no  requirement  of  "religious'' 
knowledge  which  Tom  Paine  might  not  have  abundantly  satisfied, 
no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  masters  formed  under  the  operation 
of  this  system  shall  not  be,  but  rather  a  strong  probability  that 
they  will  be,  a  set  of  Socinians,  rationalists,  and  infidels,  attached 
to  no  particular  religion,  belief,  or  communion,  to  whom  the  Bible 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  repository  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  the  notes  to  uharles  Km'ght's  "  PictorialBible'' 
containing  the  "  sum  ^  of  their  "  theology. 

Under  the  fourth  head  of  "  suggestions,''  it  is  proposed  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme, 
into  four  districts  of  inspection, — four  educational  provinces, — ^with 
an  inspector  to  each;  the  metropolitan  one  being  smaller  than 
the  rest,  in  order  to  leave  the  inspector  time  for  visiting  the 
normal  school,  and  performing  other  special  services.  The 
qualifications  of  these  functionaries  are  not  "  suggested; "  they  are 
in  the  breast  of  the  Committee  of  Council  and  of  their  Secretary: 
and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  chosen  vrithout 
reference  to  their  creed,  or  rather  with  reference  to  their  having 
no  creed.  Clergymen  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question — 
except,  perhaps,  such  as,  having  sought  relief,  under  Mr.  Bou- 
veries  bill,  from  the  trouble  and  snare  of  subscription,  might 
relapse,  like  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Popish  inspector,  into  the  simple 
condition  of  "  esquires." 
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The  fifth  head,  which  treats  of  the  dismissal  of  schoolmaaters,  is 
curious  chiefly  as  a  specimen  of  the  instinctive  propensity  of  the 
writer^s  mind  to  grasp  power  by  indirect  and  tortuous  methods. 
He  sets  out  with  the  broad  proposition,  that  the  dismissal  of 
schoolmasters  should  be  ^Wested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners.'*^ But  this  concession  of  power  to  the  Commissioners  is 
considerably  modified  by  what  follows : — 

'*  If  the  examination  of  workhouse-schools,  and  of  candidates  for 
these  offices,  were  confided  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  necessary 
communication  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  schoolmasters,  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  would  receive  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  who  would  award  the  certificates  by  which  the 
salaries  would  be  determined. 

"  All  communications  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  would  necessarily  pass  through  the  office  of  the  Com" 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education. 

*'  The  schoolmaster  should  be  amenable,  as  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
workhouse,  in  all  respects,  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  ;  but,  in  what  related  to  school  discipline  and  manage^ 
ment,  the  Commissioners  would  seek  information  from  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education" — Minutes,  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  his  "  paper^  of  "  opi- 
nions'*'* and  "  suggestions.'*^  We  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  by  which  these  airy 
nothings  have  been  clothed  with  substance  and  reality.  They 
consist  of  two  sets  of  minutes,  dated,  respectively,  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  and  18th  December,  1847,  in  which  the  "paper^  of 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  is  distinctly  recognized,  but  in  such  terms 
as  do  not  commit  their  Lordships  to  its  contents,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made  in  it  is  im- 
plied throughout.  The  Minutes  of  December  21st,  1846,  ap- 
pear in  the  General  Minutes  of  the  Committee  for  1846,  pre- 
viously published,  where  they  seem  to  have  passed  muster  in  the 
crowd,  and  to  have  attracted  no  particular  notice.  They  consist 
of  two  distinct  Minutes ;  the  first  of  which,  omitted,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  from  the  volume  just  published,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  normal  school ;  the  other,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
recent  volume,  is  to  the  following  eflect : — 

*'  The  Lord  President  brought  under  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships a  letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  dated  1 8  November,  1 846  S  calling  their  attention  to  the 

*  The  letter  referred  to  above,  p.  111. 
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fJEtct  that  16,000/.  were  granted  in  the  late  Seuion  of  Parliament 
towarda  defraying  the  expense  of  ealariet  of  maaters  and  miatreaaea  of 
pauper  echools,  and  to  the  importance  of  rendering  gfaata  for  thia 
purpose  in  future  years  conducive  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  such 
schools. 

'*  The  Lord  President  also  communicated  to  their  lordships  a  paper* 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  administration 
of  these  grants. 

"From  these  documents  it  appeared,  that  there  were  njpvards  of 
700  workhouse*schools,  and  that  little  progress  had  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  industry  for  districts  of  unions,  owing 
to  the  limitation  of  the  radius  of  such  districts  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
authoriiing  their  creation,  and  also  to  the  limitation  of  the  expense  for 
which  the  rate-payers  under  this  Act  might  be  rated  towards  the 
erection  of  the  requisite  buildings.  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion* 
that  it  was  expedient  to  employ  inspectors  for  the  examination  of  work- 
house-schools, in  order  that  by  their  suggestions  to  the  guardians,  and 
upon  their  reports,  measures  might  be  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
these  grants  to  procure  the  improvement  of  these  schools. 

^'  Reiohedf — That  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  pauper  children  now  in 
workhouses  in  habits  of  industry. 

**  That  with  this  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  workhouse** 
schools,  four  inspectors  be  appointed,  with  authority  to  examine  the 
condition  of  schools  for  the  education  of  pauper  children,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  employed  as  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  in  order  that  unfit  and  incompetent  persons 
may  no  longer  be  employed  in  that  capacity,  and  that  measures  may  be 
taken  for  awarding  salaries  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  masters 
or  mistresses,  and  the  extent  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform* 

"  That  instructions  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  such  inspeotort." 
-^Minuteif  pp.  xv.  xvi. 

In  addition  to  this  Minute,  there  appears  to  have  been  another, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  volume  before  us ;  for  a  Minute  of 
December  18th,  1847,  refers  to  a  recommendation  made  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  the  appointment  of 
Aife  [the  Minute  of  21  st  December,  1846,  mentions  only /our] 
inspectors,  four  of  whom  were,  as  it  appears  from  the  same 
Minute,  in  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1847.  Of  the 
appointment  of  these  inspectors,  or  their  duties,  salaries,  &c.  &o., 
there  is  no  account.  That  the  inspectors,  five  in  number,  were 
in  office  and  in  full  work,  is  clear  from  a  variety  of  documents ; 
but  the  history  of  their  introduction  to  their  duties  is  wholly 
wanting.  A  letter,  containing  instructions  to  Her  Majesty^s 
inspectors  of  schools  of  parochial  unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
does,  indeed,  appear  in  the  collection ;  but  that  bears  date  of 
February  5th,  1848  ;  whereas  in  December,  1847,  four  of  the 
inspectors  had  been  already  at  work  "  for  some  months.'^     The 
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Minute  of  December  18th,  1847,  seems  to  Account  for  this  by 
stating  that  their  Lordships  conceived  it  expedient  to  permit  the 
organization  of  the  new  Commission  of  the  Poor  Laws  ere 
they  issued  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors :  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  lame  excuse,  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the 
inspectors  could  have  been  appointed  and  set  to  work  without 
instructions  of  some  sort ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion^ either  that  written  instructions  were  given  to  them, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  suppressed  in  the  collection 
now  printed,  or,  that  this  new  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  was  brought  into  operation  under  the  mere 
verbal  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
who  is  unquestionably  the  most  irresponsible  officer  in  the  whole 
extent  of  Her  Majesty^s  dominions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
dated  18th  December,  1847,  together  with  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  February  5th,  1848,  and  the  '^  Extracts'^  included  in  the 
return,  from  ^^  Supplementary  Letters  of  Instructions*,'"  furnish 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which,  as  far  back  as  1847,  and 
wholly  unnoticed  and  unsuspected,  a  system  of  State  education 
has  been  in  force  throughout  the  country.  From  these  docu- 
ments it  appears,  that  the  five  inspectors'  have  been  at  work 

*  One  of  the  most  grieroas  features  of  the  arhitrary  and  unconstitutional  conduct 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  the  fragmentary  and  capricious  manner  in  which 
information  as  to  their  proceedings  and  schemes  is  eunveyed  to  Parliament  and  the 
public.  Thus,  some  of  the  Minutes  of  1846  are  the  latest  in  the  collection  published 
in  1848  ;  now,  in  1849,  we  are  permitted  to  know — in  extract  at  least — theproceed- 
ings  of  the  Committee  to  the  close  of  1847  ;  while  the  documents  of  a  much  later 
date  (some  reaching  down  to  June  1840),  which  oould  not  be  kept  from  publicity, 
having  been  put  into  official  circulation,  indicate  a  further  expansion  of  the  plans 
of  the  Committee,  the  true  character  of  which  will  not  be  fully  disclosed  till  after  a 
ftirther  lapse  of  time,  when  the  mischief  done  shall  be  beyond  recall.  The  measures 
resorted  to  with  regard  to  the  Management  Clauses,  which  Were  in  "  unobtrusive '' 
operation  for  years  before  they  came  fairly  under  public  notice,  are  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance,  but  a  mere  exemolification  of  the  habitual  tactics  of  the  Conunlttee 
of  Council,  whose  evident  aim  ana  endeavour  is  to  foist  upon  the  country  by  sur- 
reptitious methods  a  system  of  education  antagonistic  to  the  Church,  And  subversive 
of  all  true  religion. 

*  The  five  Inspeoton  are  :  I.E.  OARLtroii  TuriiBLt,  tisq.,  fbr  tho  **  Metropolitan 
District,"  comprising  the  CounUes  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surr^,  Sussex,  and  parts  of 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire ; — 2.  Joshua  Ruddock^ 
Esq.,  for  the  "  Southern  District,"  comprising  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Hants,  Oxford,  domerset,  and  Wilts,  a  portion  of  Berkshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire ^3.  H.  G.  BowTSB,  Esq.,  for  the  **  Eastern  and  Midland  Districts/' 
oomprishig  the  Counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  {Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  and  a  portion 
of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  ;^4.  T.  B.  Bbownb,  Esq.,  for  the  Northern  Districts, 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberkud,  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
York,  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Derby  ; — 5.  Jeunqbb  C.  Symons.  Esq.,  B.A.,  Bar- 
rister at  Law,  for  Wales,  and  the  Counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  chief  part  of  Gloucestershire.  This  division  of  tKe  cnras^Nx^  vc^a 
<*  Districts"  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  that  ibdo^\A4\>^  ^<i\xv\x>a^^\w^>!^«Sg^ 
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from  the  latter  pari  of  1847,  visitiiig  eteiy  mnon  adiool  in  the 
United  Kiogdom,  and  placing  ererj  master  and  mistieaB  after 
examination  under  the  nnmediate  control  of  the  Committee  of 
Ck)ancil.  According  to  the  Minnte  of  18th  December,  1847, 
the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  employed  under  the  Poor  Law 
Ck)mmi86ioners,  which  were  provisionaDy  suffered  to  oontmne 
upon  the  old  scale,  are  for  the  present  year  (J849)  dependent 
on  the  certificates  obtained  by  them  at  the  ezaminatiiHi  of  1848, 
these  certificates  themselves  being  determimed  hy  tie  CammiUee 
of  Council  on  Education,  upon  the  **  Report  and  Examination 
Papers  submitted  by  Her  Majesty''s  Inspectors  of  Schools.'" 
The  same  Minute  provides  'Hhat  one-half  the  stipends  of  pupil- 
teachers  (under  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  184i6), 
and  the  entire  gratuities  to  the  teacher  for  the  successfid  educa- 
tion of  apprentices,  be  granted  to  teaches  of  workhouae-achoob 
holding  certificates  of  competency  or  efficiency,  on  condition  that 
the  stipend  of  the  pupil-teacher  be  reserved  hy  the  dnmrniUee  of 
Council  on  Education,  to  form  a  fund  which  shall  be  given  to  him 
on  his  leaving  the  workhouse,  if  he  successfully  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  in  order  to  provide  for  his/urther  education  in  any 
training  school  ichich  he  may  enter  toith  their  Lordships^  appro- 
bation, ' 

The  "  Letters  of  Instructions  *"  to  the  inspectors  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  regulations  contemplated  by  the  Committee  for 
the  classification  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  with  reference  to 
their  competency  and  consequent  remuneration ;  to  the  views 
entertained  at  the  Council  Office  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  the  industrial  element  into  pauper  schools;  and  to  certain 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  inspectors,  which  the  excessive 
zeal  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  have  caUed  forth,  by  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  guardians  and  other  authorities  connected 
with  the  Poor  Laws.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  contemplated  in  union  schools, 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  caUed.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  letter  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Norwood  School  of  Industry,  conveying  their  view  of  the  mode  in 
which  his  spiritual  instructions  might  most  efiectually  promote  the 
education  of  such  children,  deserves  your  attentive  perusal. 

**  Before  this  letter  was  issued,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  and  approved  by  them ;  it  may  therefore  be 

oopaie,  and,  Buperseding  the  old  established  divisions,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is 
itself  R  curious  feature  of  the  scheme,  reminding  one  involuntarily  of  the  recorded 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Kay,  that  Protestantism  will  not  do  for  the  masses,  that  Popery 
is  the  thuig  for  them. 
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regarded  as  having  authority,  and  the  experience  of  sereral  years  now 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions.  If  this  letter  be  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Unions  which  you  visit,  it  may  be  well 
to  introduce  it  to  their  consideration." — Minutes^  p.  xxi. 

No  copy  of  the  letter  here  referred  to  is  given  in  the  volume, 
nor  any  clue  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  approbation  of 
the  two  prelates  named  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth  may  have  been 
obtained ;  but^  remembering  the  facility  with  which  that  gentleman 
has  been  wont  to  procure  the  highest  sanction  for  his  plans,  we 
feel  some  curiosity,  we  confess,  to  know  what  these  instructions 
are,  which,  we  are  told,  '^  may  be  regarded  as  having  authority.^ 
As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  that  the  office  of  the  Poor  IJaw 
Chaplains  in  superintending  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
is  recognized, — a  recognition  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
the  position  of  these  functionaries  were  less  precarious  and 
dependent,  and  if  there  were  any  trace  in  the  Papers  before  us 
that  it  is  intended  to  commit  to  them  any  thing  beyond  a  merely 
nominal  share  of  the  superintendence  of  the  scnools,  and,  in  the 
event  of  district  schools  being  formed,  to  appoint  Chaplains  as 
superintendents  over  them.  As  it  is,  the  Chaplain  plays  in  these 
documents  an  exceedingly  insignificant  and  almost  supernumerary 
part,  and  he  will  not,  under  the  arrangements  here  contemplatedf, 
be  in  a  position  to  counteract  the  infection  of  a  purely  secular 
tone  of  mind  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council  are  likely  to  import  into  the 
Parochial  Union  Schools. 

From  the  instructions  given  to  the  inspectors,  and  still  more 
from  their  reports,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  religion  is  in- 
tended  to  be  made  as  little  prominent  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  teachers.  From  this  observa- 
tion we  must,  however,  except  the  report  of  Mr.  Browne,  who 
has  placed  sentiments  on  record  in  relation  to  this  point  which  do 
him  great  credit,  but  which,  we  fear,  ill  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  system  under  which  he  is  employed. 

**  Defective,"  he  says,  '*  as  the  education  of  the  poor  has  hitherto 
been  in  this  country,  religious  instruction  has  clearly  been  the  point 
least  neglected,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  deeper  influence  and 
more  extensive  prevalence  of  religious  principles  here,  more  than  to 
any  other  single  cause,  we  owe  our  freedom  from  the  convulsions 
which  have  recently  agitated  the  Continent  of  Europe.  No  system  of 
general  education,  I  am  persuaded,  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  not 
made  the  basis,  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  moral,  nor,  perhaps, 
even  intellectual  results  of  importance.  As  false  views  of  human  nature 
seem  inseparably  associated  with  infidelity,  which  regards  man  at  one 
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time  at  a  monster  of  selfishneas,  and  at  another  at  dettined  to  raadi  a 
vague  and  visionary  perfection  by  his  own  unastitted  effortti  and  that 
consigns  its  followers  either  to  despair  of  themselves  and  their  apedet, 
or  urges  them  upon  impracticabilitiea, — to  the  Bible  it  not  only  the 
solitary  record  of  religious  truth  in  existence,  but  appears  also  to  have 
the  power  of  teaching  common  sense  beyond  all  other  books.  It 
enables  us  to  estimate  ourselves  rightly,  by  setting  before  us,  with  a 
singular  healthiness  of  tone,  and  a  constant  reference  to  duty,  the 
world  as  it  is,  men  as  they  are :  it  acts  upon  the  understanding  through 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  ;  it  is  light,  and  growth  is  a  conse- 
quence of  light, 

*'  But  as  the  Bible  not  only  furnishes  us  with  rules  and  prinoiplet  of 
conduct,  not  only  elevates  and  purifiet  the  mind  and  feelingt,  but 
reveals  to  us  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  and  ^  the  words  of  ever- 
lasting life,'  no  ordinary  responsibility  must  rest  upon  those  who 
would  attempt  in  any  degree  to  diminish  itt  influence,  much  more  to 
exclude  it  from  mixed  schools,  such  as  those  in  workhouses,  where 
children  of  all  religious  persuasions  may  meet,  on  the  plea  that  it  it 
differently  interpreted  by  different  sects.  It  may  be  that  these  alleged 
differences  of  interpretation  among  Protestants  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  may  be  added,  with  more  confidence,  that  such  points  do  not,  or 
need  not,  arise  in  the  study  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  that  therefore  the 
assumed  difficulty  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  And  here  I  am  enabled 
to  speak  from  personal  experience,  as  not  only  many  children  in  the 
schools  I  have  inspected  belong  to  various  denominations,  but  teachers 
alto ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  state  of  things  may  continue,  if 
ordinary  discretion  is  epcercised,  without  discord,  and  without  com- 
promise of  religious  truth. 

**  The  advocates  of  a  merely  secular  education  will,  I  am  aware, 
profess  that  they  do  not  intend  to  deprive  children  of  religious  iii^ 
ttruction,  but  maintain  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  children  of  each 
denomination  apart,  and  out  of  the  school,  by  their  respective  ministers. 
In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  children  this  may  be  unavoidable  ;  but 
such  an  arrangement  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  child.  He  will  naturally  attach  most  importance  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  obtains  for  him  distinction  among  his  fellows,  and  if 
the  Bible  is  excluded  from  his  school,  it  will  probably  sink  in  his  esti- 
mation. Many  educated  men  may  recollect  instances  of  the  display  of 
a  similar  feeling  in  the  course  of  their  own  experiencCk  There  is, 
further,  little  security  that  such  instruction  in  private  will  be  effectually 
given,  for  whatever  is  not  done  openly  is  seldom  done  well. 

"  A  merely  secular  education  is  the  most  prodigious  of  experiments  ; 
and  they  who  maintain  a  proposition  so  strange  and  extravagant,  at 
that  a  child  will  walk  in  the  right  way  without  right  principles  to  guide 
him,  or  with  such  principles  only  as  he  may  himself  select,  are  bound 
to  specify  instances,  and  those  neither  few  nor  ambiguous,  where  their 
scheme  hat  been  tried  and  protpered.    All  who  have  any  definite 
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religioiit  opinions  must  feel  the  importance  and  desire  the  acceptance 
of  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  true. 

''  To  avoid  unfair  attempts  at  proselyting,  which  would  be  an  abuse 
of  the  workhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  compromise  of 
religious  truth,  seems  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  not 
by  art  or  study,  but  by  a  simple  and  honest  mind,  and  which  can 
hardly  indeed  be  overcome  otherwise.  If  the  Bible  is  read  in  a  cavilling 
spirit,  or  to  justify  preconceived  opinions,  it  may  become  the  germ  of 
controversies  innumerable :  it  should  be  read  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
ascertain  its  real  sense;  but  all  compromise  produces  indifference  to 
truth,  and  destroys  the  teacher's  power  over  the  consciences  of  children. 

**  Believing,  then,  that  sound  Scriptural  principles  form  the  only  real 
security  for  the  future  good  conduct  and  happiness  of  every  child,  I 
have  always  made  religious  instruction  the  most  important  point  in  the 
examination  of  schools.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  fully  subscribe,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  the  opinion  of  Inspectors  generally,  *  that  there 
is  most  religious  knowledge  in  those  schools  where  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  is  united  in  a  just  proportion  with  secular  instruction,' 
and  that  '  no  ordinary  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  veneration  due  to  the 
word  of  God,  when  it  is  constantly  applied  to  a  secular  use.'  *^*~^MinuUs^ 
pp.  145—147. 

With  these  obBervations,  as  far  as  they  are  opposed  to  a  merely 
secular  education,  we,  of  course,  fully  accord;  but  we  apprehend  con* 
siderable  difficulty  in  their  practical  application,  from  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  all  distinctive  doctrines,  the  instruction  being  confined 
to  the  vague  generalities  of  what  are  called  ^'  sound  scriptural  prin- 
ciples,^^— ^a  phrase  which  practically  means  nothing  at  all,  where  it 
is  left  to  chance  what  shall  be  considered  '^  sound  scriptural  princi- 
ples,^^ and  where  probably  any  distinctive  religious  dogma,  however 
scriptural,  would  be  objected  to  as  ^'  sectarian.^^  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  with  teachers  whose  religious  Qualifications  are 
restricted  to  ^^  sound  biblical  knowledge,^^  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  experiment  of  teaching  a  "  general  religion  ^^  will  not  be 
much  more  successful  in  English  union  schools  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  Germany,  according  to  two  anecdotes  told  by 
Mr.  Browne,  which  we  transcribe  in  tnis  place,  as  they  accurately 
embody  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  imagine  will  result  from  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 

**  I  was  present  at  an  examination  in  a  German  mixed  school,  con- 
sisting of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children.  With  the  view,  I 
suppose)  of  securing  impartiality,  the  schoolmaster  was  a  Roman 
CatholiC)  and  the  schoolmistress  a  Protestant*  The  schoolmaster 
examined  a  class  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  at  Cana.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  facts,  that  the  rain  which  fell  in 
vineyards  was  imbibed  by  the  alimentary  vessels  of  the  vine  through 
the  roots  and  the  leaves ;  that  it  contributed  to  the  growth  and  juice 
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of  the  grapes,  which,  when  ripened  hy  the  heat  of  the  son,  were 
gathered,  pressed  out,  and,  after  fermentation,  hecame  wine.  He  thus 
gave  a  good  physical  lesson  ;  hot  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children 
must  surely  have  been  to  lead  them  to  confound  a  miracle  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

'*  He  probably  felt  himself  precluded  from  the  subject  of  religion  as 
dangerous  ground,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  secularising  Scripture. 

*'  In  another  German  school,  where  I  heard  the  history  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  read,  and  where  both  the  inspector,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  the  schoolmaster  were  present,  the  moral  and  religious  points 
were  very  imperfectly  elicited.  The  inspector  and  the  teacher  alter- 
nately harangued  the  boys  instead  of  questioning  them;  and,  of  the 
few  questions  asked,  some  were  trivial  and  irrelevant,  as,  '  Into  how 
many  languages  has  the  Bible  been  translated? ' " — MinuUSf^pn  146, 147. 

The  fears  which  upon  this  account  we  cannot  help  entertiuning, 
are  confirmed  by  certain  indications  which  occasionally  peep  out 
in  the  inspectors^  reports,  and  even  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Browne 
himself,  of  a  tendency  to  curtail  the  exercise  of  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  schools,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  reading  of  books 
of  secular  information.  We  feel  as  strong  an  objection  as  any 
one  to  the  desecration  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  reading-book; 
but  we  object  still  more  strongly  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible, 
under  pretence  of  veneration  for  it,  in  schools  in  which  t^e  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  to  be  taught  reading  are  exceedingly 
limited.  That  the  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  spelling-book,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands ;  but,  when  children  have  attained  a  sufficient 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  reading  to  enable  them 
to  read  connected  sentences,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
Holy  Scripture  daily  occupies  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  can 
give  to  the  exercise  of  reading,  we  contend  that  no  secular  book 
should  be  permitted  to  supplant  the  Bible.  It  is  far  better  that 
a  child  should  leave  school,  well  versed  in  the  Bible,  though 
possibly  backward  in  the  art  of  reading  in  other  books,  than 
that  he  should  have  gained  a  certain  facility  of  reading  in  secular 
books,  at  the  expense  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
the  more  urgent  on  this  point,  because  it  appears,  from  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  that  their  interference  in  the  system  of  the  work- 
house-schools has  had  a  general  tendency  to  diminish  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  introduce  books  of  miscellaneous  contents  in  its 
place ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bowyer,  has  had  the  candour  to 
record  the  effect  of  this  proceeding.  Having  made  two  tours 
of  inspection  through  his  district,  and  visited  the  same  schools  at 
the  distance  of  six  months,  he  gives  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  compliance  with 
his  directions. 
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Cond'Uum  of  Workhouse  Education  at  the  time  of  my  First  Tour^  extend- 
ing from  October  14,  1847,  to  May  10, 1848*. 


Prbsbmt 


Number  of  Children  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures with  ease 

Ditto  Books  of  Greneral  Information 
with 


Number  of  Children  Writing  on  Paper 
from  Copies 

Ditto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 
Memory   •    •    •    • 

Number  of  Children  in  Arithmetic — 

Addition 

Three  Simple  Rules  .  .  •  • 
Compound  Rules  and  Reduction  • 
Proportion  and  Practice     •    »    • 

Geography 

Grammar 

History  of  England 


Boyt. 


4307 


1440 
745 

1761 
482 

446 
663 
624 
172 

266 
60 
61 


Proportion  of 
Boys  undor  each 

Head  to  the 
Total  Number. 


Olrit 

and 

Infkntt. 


1  in  208 
1  in    6*78 

1  in  2-44 
1  in    803 

1  in  8*67 
1  in  6-60 
1  in  8*21 
1  in  26*04 

1  in  16-82 
1  in  71-78 
1  in  70  60 


4700 


1362 
606 

1247 
811 

476 

617 

302 

16 

67 
13 
30 


Proportion  of 

Oirls  and  Infants 

undor  oaeh 

Hoadtothe 

Total  Nambar. 


1  in  8*40 
1  in     8*03 

1  in  3-84 
1  in    16*40 

1  in  10*08 
1  in  9-26 
1  in  16*86 
1  in  299-37 

1  in  84*08 
1  in  368*46 
1  in  169-66 
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Cor^ition  of  Workhouse  Education  at  my  Second  Tour,  extending  from 
May  10,  1848,  to  November  15  in  the  same  Year. 


Pruert 


Number  of  Children  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures with  ease 

Ditto  Books  of  General  Information 
with  ease •    •    .    • 

Number  of  Children  Writing  on.  Paper 
from  Copies 

Dittto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 
Memory •    .    .    . 

Number  of  Children  in  Arithmetic- 
Addition      

Three  Simple  Rules  .... 
Compound  Rules  and  Reduction . 
Proportion  and  Practice    .    .    . 

Geography 

Grammar  .•••.••• 
History  of  England  •    •    •    .    . 


3663 


1226 
801 

1716 
332 

393 
716 
664 
176 

443 
132 
110 


1  in  2*98 
1  in    4*67 

1  in  2*13 
1  in  11-02 

1  in  9-32 
1  in  6-12 
1  in  6*60 
1  in  20*81 

1  in    8*26 

1  in  27'7<^ 
1  in    33-3 


1  in      302 
1  in      6*61 


1  in  303 

1  in  19-25 

1  in  910 

1  in  6-61 

1  in  11-90 

1  in  122-71 

1  in  }tf-66 

1  in  70-12 

1  in  89-22 


*  Minntesi  p.  74. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that,  while  in  almost  every  branch 
of  instruction  a  marked  improvement  had  taken  place,  the  fkcllity 
of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  remained  stationary  among 
the  boys,  and  actually  retrograded  among  the  giris ;  whei^eas  it 
OBght  to  have  improved,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  same  ratio  in 
which  the  pupils  generally  advanced  in  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. 

This  consideration  becomes  still  more  weighty  when  the  dass 
of  books  is  taken  into  account  which  has  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  inspectors  been  introduced  into  these  schools.  Among  them, 
we  regret  to  find  that  the  lesson-books  of  the  Irish  National  Edu- 
oation  Board  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  which  is  but  another 
specimen  of  the  insidious  system  which  is  at  work  by  the  agency 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  which  aims  distinctly  at  sup- 
planting the  National  Church  as  the  teacher  of  the  rismg  gene- 
ration, by  a  system  of  State  instruction  of  ah  Essentially  secular 
and — as  far  as  it  professes  anv  religion — Platitudinarian  character. 
We  are,  therefore,  far  from  displeased  to  find  from  the  reports 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  guardians  offers  considerable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  so  much  secular  knowledge  into  the 
schools,  and  that  the  process  of  enlightening  these  functionaries 
as  to  what  constitutes  '^  sound  practical  education  ^  is  not  Quite 
as  rapid  and  successful  as  Mr.  Kay  ShutUeworth  appears  to  nave 
anticipated. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  inspectors^  labours,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  two  topics  which  are  much  dwelt  upon,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  evident  importance,  deserve  the  most  careful 
consideration.  One  is  a  new  theory,  originating,  we  presume,  in 
that  famous  nursery  of  educational  theories,  the  Council  Office, 
which  contemplates  no  less  an  innovation  in  the  education  of  our 
pauper  children  than  the  association  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
school  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  recapitulate,  much  less  to  refute,  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  this  un-English  proposal.  We  only  mention  it. 
as  one  of  the  dangers  which  are  threatening  the  education  of 
our  people  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
whose  educational  vagaries,  if  not  checked,  will  terminate  in 
rationalism  and  socialism  as  their  legitimate  results.  The  other 
point  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  directing  attention  is  one  on 
which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  express  our  concurrence  in  the 
plans  contemplated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  viz.  the  con- 
nexion of  industrial,  and  especially  of  agricultural  pursuits,  with 
pauper  schools.  That  this  would  be  an  immense  improvement 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  even  without  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence supplied  from  various  quarters  as  to  the  general  inability 
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of  pauper  children  to  get  their  livelihood  by  honest  means  after 
leaving  the  workhouse-school.  As  the  case  stands  at  present, 
the  workhouse-schools  are  little  better  than  seminaries  for  young 
criminals,  who,  after  burdening  the  country  with  the  cost  of 
their  so-called  education,  entail  upon  it  the  further  expense  of 
their  repeated  capture,  imprisonment,  and  eventual  transporta- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  them  upon  society 
while  they  are  at  large.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Bowyer  and  Mr. 
Symons  are  particularly  full  on  this  subject,  and  the  latter  throws 
out  a  suggestion  which  has  struck  us  as  being  exceedingly  valuaUe* 
He  says : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  school  for  each 
county,  and  for  each  division  of  the  larger  counties.  In  this  case  the 
maximum  distance  of  the  district  school  from  each  of  the  workhouses 
to  which  it  belonged  would  be  from  15  to  20  miles  (exceptional  cases 
excepted).  This  would  enable  a  single  horse  to  go  and  return  f^om  the 
district  school  to  any  of  the  workhouses  during  a  day.  I  suggest  that 
a  horse  be  kept  for  this  express  purpose.  It  would  be  a  very  trifling 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  farm  school,  and  it  would  give  a  constant 
and  easy  means  of  transit  for  the  children  who  might  require  removal  to 
and  fro.  It  should  be  the  rule  to  send  all  children  to  the  district  school 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  workhouse,  ¥rithout  reference  to  the  probable 
period  of  their  stay.  By  such  means  only  shall  we  obtain  the  full 
measure  of  the  benefit  we  justly  expect  from  district  schools.  The 
inconvenience  of  sending  the  children  frequently  backwards  and  for- 
wards, even  if  it  occurred  as  often  as  the  objectors  imagine,  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  evil  of  leaving  them  in  the  workhouses. 

**  Such  an  arrangement,  moreover,  would  entirely  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  retaining  any  school  teachers  whatever  in  the  workhouses." — 
Minutes,  p.  25. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  once  more  to  hear  mention  made  of  the 
county  as  a  recognised  subdivision  of  the  kingdom.  Why, 
indeed,  should  not  every  county  have  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools — or  schools,  if  one  be  found  insufficient — for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  its  pauper  children !  And  why  should  not 
that  school  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  proper  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  county }  What  need  is  there  of  a 
Committee  of  Council,  with  its  secretary  and  inspectors !  why  not 
place  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  magistracy  of  the  county,  with  the  bishop  for  its  visitor,  the 
master  being  supplied  from  a  diocesan  training  school,  or,  if 
preferred^  from  a  central  normal  school  for  the  education  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  teachers,  under  th^  auspices  of  the 
Natiomd  Church  ?  With  such  a  provision  for  the  tntining  of  the 
children  in  sound  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  there  might 
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be  hope  of  the  pauper  population  of  our  land  being  retrieved  from 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  much  hope  that  Mr.  Symons**  sug- 
gestion, in  the  enlarged  form  in  which  we  have  reproduced  it,  will 
find  favour  at  the  Council  Office ;  still  the  idea  is  valuable,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Better  times  may  come,  and  with 
these,  better  measures,  when  a  practical  hint  of  this  kind  may 
come  into  use.  In  the  mean  time  it  behoves  us  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of  those  anti-national  and 
anti-religious  theories  of  education  that  are  now  in  the  ascendant ; 
and,  with  this  view,  we  resume  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
to  be  gathered  from  the  documents  on  pauper  education,  which 
are  lying  before  us. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  movement  made,  or 
rather  the  march  stolen,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  this  matter, 
it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  extent  and  working 
of  this  branch  of  national  education ;  for  which  purpose  different 
elements  must  be  taken  into  account.  One  of  them,  and  a  very 
striking  one,  is  the  greater  facility  and  success  with  which  the 
education  of  children  entirely  under  the  control  of  their  teachers 
is  conducted,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  inserted  in  Mr. 
Bowyer^s  report,  which  is  founded  upon  the]  result  of  his  own 
observations,  compared  with  those  of  tne  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  in  his 
Report  of  the  National  Schools  of  the  Midland  district,  being 
nearly  coincident  with  the  district  under  Mr.  Bowyer^s  in- 
spection':— 


ToUl  Number  in 
tht  Schools. 


Number  in  the  Schools 


Reading    the    Scriptares 

with  ease  .... 
Writing  on  paper  .  . 
In  the  4  Simple  Rules 
In  the  Compound  Rules 
In  Proportion  and  upwards 
In  Grammar .... 
In  Etymology  .  .  . 
In  History  of  England 
In  Greography     .    •    . 


National 

School 

Children. 


10,042 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


m 
in 
in 
in 


7-31 

4-88 

3-71 
11-78 
in  43-66 
in  10*77 
in  3818 
in  10*66 
in    6*34 


Workhonse 
Children. 


7,590 


1  in  3*41 
1  in  2  62 
1  in  3*55 
1  in  7*73 
1  in  32*80 
1  in  40*47 
1  in  69*82 
1  in  49*41 
1  in  11*17 


With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  branches  of  education, 
which  are  generally  neglected  in  workhouse  education,  there  is  a 
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remarkable  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  even  in  its  present 
indifferent  state.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  progress  of  children  at  parochial  schools, 
arising  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  other  causes  which 
residence  in  the  workhouse  at  once  cuts  off,  will  not  feel  sur- 
prised at  this  result ;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  contrast  which 
the  two  kinds  of  schools  exhibit  even  now,  how  great  would  be  the 
superiority  of  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  lodged 
and  boarded,  if  they  were  conducted  by  masters  and  mistresses 
equal  in  ability  to  the  generality  of  national  school  teachers.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as  schools 
of  the  latter  class  are  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  national 
schools,  in  the  same  manner  does  it  become  a  question  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  what  sort  of  education  is  imparted  in  them, 
whether  sound  and  religious,  or  unsound  and  latitudinarian,  that  is, 
practically  iiTcligious. 

Another  element  for  ascertaining  the  importance  of  pauper 
education,  as  a  branch  of  the  general  education  of  the  people,  is  the 
number  of  children  which  are  likely  to  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  former.  From  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  we  learn,  that 
the  workhouse-schools  inspected  by  them — and  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  not  yet  completed  their  survey  of  the  country — con- 
tain an  average  of  50,000  scholars.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
whole  number  of  children  throughout  the  country  lodged  in  work- 
houses, even  that  would  amount  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
children  under  instruction  in  the  day  schools  of  the  Church.  But 
there  are  passages  in  the  repoits  which  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  intend,  by  their  scheme  of  pauper  edu- 
cation, to  get  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  children  of  tlie  lower 
classes  within  their  grasp.  The  number  of  50,000,  above  men- 
tioned, includes  only  the  children  of  in-door  paupers.  But 
inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  the  number  of  out-door 
pauper  children ;  and  the  object  with  which  this  has  been  done 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Symons^  report. 
After  pointing  out  the  restrictions  which  impeded  the  establish- 
ment of  district  pauper  schools,  under  the  statute  7  and  8 
Victoria,  c,  101,  Mr,  Symons  thus  proceeds: — 

**  These  limits  have  been  since  removed  by  the  10  and  1 1  Vict. 
c.  82,  which  enables  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  form  district 
schools,  wherever  '  the  major  part  of  the  Guardians  of  the  several 
Unions,  and  parishes  not  in  union,  proposed  to  be  combined,  shall 
previously  thereto  consent  in  rvriting  to  such  combination.' 

**  This  recent  Act  has  unlocked  the  wise  provisions  of  7  and  8 
Vict.  c.  101,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating,  as  they  are 
all-important  to  the  due  consideration  of  the  subject* 
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"  Section  40  enacts — 

"  <  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  CommisBionen,  as  and  when  they 
may  see  fit,  by  order  under  their  hands  and  seal,  to  combine  Uniom,  or 
parishes  not  in  union,  or  such  parishes  aud  Uniona»  into  school  distriisi8| 
for  the  management  of  any  class  or  classes  of  infant  poor  not  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  being  chargeable  to  any  such  parish  or  Uniouy  who 
are  orphans,  or  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  or  sur- 
Yiving  parent  or  guardians  are  consenting  to  the  placing  of  such  children 
in  the  school  of  such  district.' 

"  I  think  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  this  clause  that  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  all  pauper  children  to  the 
district  school  falling  within  the  above  conditions,  so  long  as  they  are 
anywise  chargeable  to  their  respective  parishes  or  Unions.  The  words 
'  any  class  or  classes '  appear  to  me  expressly  to  include  the  children 
of  out-door  paupers,  as  well  as  all  children  within  the  workhouse,  of  a 
fit  age  to  be  removed  from  their  mothers,  and  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians do  not  object  to  such  removal.  These  are  very  important  powers, 
which  must  materially  enhance  the  value  and  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  salutary  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  no  children  in  the  kingdom  whom  it  if  more  essen- 
tial to  rescue  from  the  mismauagement  of  their  parents,  and  the  bad 
example  of  their  families  and  companions,  than  the  children  of  out-door 
paupers, — a  class  usually  characterized  by  habits  and  vices  disastrous  to 
the  morals  of  young  persons,  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  their 
infiuence  and  society.  I  deem  it  therefore  as  essentiali  if  not  more  so, 
to  give  such  children  the  benefits  of  the  moral  and  industrial  discipline 
of  a  district  school,  as  to  afford  it  to  the  children  now  subjected  to  the 
contagion  and  confinement  of  a  workhouse. 

**  My  Lords  will  observe,  from  the  table  inserted  in  the  Appendix, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  returns  of  the  number  of  these  out* 
door  children,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  in-door  children. 
It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  no  less  than  88  per  cent,  are  out* 
door  children.  This  gives  an  ample  supply  for  moderately  sized  dis« 
trict  schools,  even  in  districts  which  are  not  populous.*' — Minutes,  pp. 
253,  254. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  proportion  to  the  number  of  in-door 
pauper  children  before  mentioned,  viz.  60,000,  it  appears  that 
there  are  about  370,000  children  of  out-door  paupers  throughout 
the  country,  which  the  present  measure  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  contemplates ;  making  in  all  upwards  of  400,000  children 
to  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  its  inspectors  and  teachers.  This  raises  the  question 
into  one  of  first-rate  national  importance ;  for  it  amounts  to  no 
less  than  this,  whether  it  be  desirable  for  the  well-beine  of  this 
country,  that  an  intellectual  area,  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  that 
occupied  by  the  National  Church,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
secular  and  secularizing  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Council^ 
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being  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  the  influence  of  the  National 
Clergy,  under  whose  superintendence  these  children  at  present 
fall,  and  to  whose  cures  they  belong.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  the  projected  encroachment.  Mr.  Symons  in  his  report 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  of  a  large  family  are  struggling  creditably  against  advene 
circumstances,  and  are  compelled  to  apply  for  temporary  relief,  it  may 
often  effectually  aid  them,  and  prevent  their  lapsing  into  a  state  of 
entire  pauperism,  to  admit  one  or  two  of  their  children  into  the  district 
school ;  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  would 
be  perfectly  practicable.  I  have,  however,  felt  it  right  to  abstain  from 
encouraging  the  notion  that  these  district  schools  will  be  open  to  the 
admission  of  the  children  of  parents  nowise  chargeable  to  parish  relief;  for 
the  present  law  does  not  warrant  it,  however  beneficial  it  may  hereafter 
become.  Such  a  measure  has  been  often  suggested  to  me." — Min,  p.  254. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  opening  there  is  here  for  the  still 
further  extension  of  the  secular  education  scheme  of  1839,  now 
revived  in  connexion  with  the  pauper  education  of  the  country  ; 
and  what  a  powerful  effect  in  alienating  the  affections  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  the  National  Church,  and  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  woidd  be  produced,  in  one  or  two  generations,  by 
the  education  of  half,  perhaps  more  than  half,  the  children  of  the 
poor,  in  separation  from  her  ordinances  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  her  doctrines,  with  no  more  of  religious  knowledge  than  the 
Socinian  has  in  common  with  the  Churchman.  Nor  will  the 
vastness  and  subtlety  of  this  far-seeing  scheme  astonish  those 
who  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
from  their  origin,  and  the  various  attempts — ^not  forgetting  the 
Factories  Education  Bill — made  with  a  view  to  break  in  pieces,  if 
possible,  that  great  rock  of  offence  to  the  latitudinarian  faction  in 
the  State,  sound  Church  teaching  throughout  the  land. 

One  more  link,  however,  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  this  scheme ;  it  is  that  to  which  we 
adverted  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  viz.  the  Normal  School 
at  Kneller  Hall.  The  history  of  this  establishment  is  left  in 
convenient  obscurity  even  by  the  present  publication  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  the  Parliamentary  return  of  the  1st 
of  August,  1849  ;  and  it  is  only  by  circumstantial  evidence  that 
the  deficiency  of  information  can  be  supplied.  The  volume 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  contains  not  one  word  of  expla- 
nation on  the  subject.  There  is  only  in  the  "  paper^  prepared 
by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  at  the  request  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
suggestion  of  such  an  establishment,  which  might  provide  fifty 
trained  masters  annually.     In   the  reports  of  t&Q  \£L«^^\fst%^ 
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"  Kneller  Hair^  is  once  or  twice  mentioned  by  name ;  and  at 
other  times  the  normal  school  is  alluded  to,  but  without  any 
further  indication  of  its  nature  and  extent  beyond  Mr.  Bowyer'*s 
observation, — the  most  circumstantial  mention  of  the  ^'  Hall'''' 
anywhere  in  the  volume, — that  "the  most  important  of  those 
measures  (of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  pauper  education)  are, 
the  establishment,  at  Kneller  Hall,  of  a  training  school  for  work- 
house-schoolmasters, and  the  introduction  of  pupil-teachers  into 
workhouse-schools.''^  Indeed,  so  little  is  said  about  this  insti- 
tution in  the  volume  before  us,  that  its  very  existence  might 
escape  the  readcr^s  attention  but  for  a  flaming  lithograph  of 
its  magnificent  frontage  opposite  the  title-page,  and  four  ground- 

f)Ians  of  its  different  stories  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  Par- 
iamentary  return  of  the  1st  of  August,  however,  contains  a 
Minute  on  the  subject,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  1846,  which 
is  also  printed  among  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
of  1846,  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  Normal  Schools  for  Training  Masters  for  fVorkhousC' Schools,  and 

for  Penal  Schools, 

•*  Their  lordships  had  further  under  their  consideration  the  measures 
required  to  carry  into  execution  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  the  establishment  of  normal  and 
model  schools  for  the  training  of  masters  of  schools  for  pauper  and  for 
criminal  children. 

"  Resolved — That  a  building  be  erected  for  the  normal  school,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  a  principal,  vice -principal,  two  masters,  and 
for  100  candidate  teachers. 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  cause  plans  to  be  prepared  for  this 
purpose. 

"  That,  as  two  years  must  elapse  before  this  building  can  be  ready 
for  occupation,  premises  be  in  the  mean  time  procured,  in  which  the 
normal  school  may  be  temporarily  conducted ;  and  that  these  premises 
be  situated,  if  possible,  near  some  workhouse  or  other  school,  which 
may  serve  as  a  practising  school  during  the  interval. 

"That,  in  connexion  with  the  normal  school,  a  model  school  of 
industry  be  erected  for  the  pauper  children  of  some  of  the  London 
unions,  who  may  be  received  into  this  school,  either  on  contract  by 
a  steward  with  the  unions,  or  by  letting  the  building  to  a  district 
of  unions  for  the  reception  of  children,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
management,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101. 

"  That,  in  connexion  with  this  normal  school,  but  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  school  for  pauper  children,  a  school  be  erected  for  criminal 
children,  and  that  plans  of  buildings  for  the  school  of  industry  for 
pauper  children,  and  for  this  separate  penal  school,  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  thfe  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
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"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  cause  regulations  to  be  prepared  for  the 
management  of  the  normal  school,  and  of  the  practising  schools  as 
connected  with  it,  as  well  as  for  the  pauper  school  of  industry  and 
the  penal  school. 

'*  That  an  area  of  at  least  10  acres  is  desirable  for  the  normal  school, 
10  acres  for  the  pauper  school,  and  10  for  the  penal  school,  in  order 
that  training  in  gardening,  and  the  management  of  a  cottage  farm,  may 
be  successfully  pursued. 

'*  That  the  following  general  estimate  of  outlay  on  the  buildings,  and 
of  annual  expenditure,  be  approved : — 

Buildinsis. 

£. 
The  buildings  of  the  normal  school       •         •         •       10,000 
The  buildings  of  the  pauper  school       •         •         •         5,000 
The  buildings  of  the  penal  school  •         •         •         5,000 

Annual  charge  of  normal  school  •         •         •         3,500 

"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Lord  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  direct  the  selection  of  the  buildings 
required  for  the  temporary  management  of  the  normal  school,  and 
to  determine  the  number  of  officers  which  may  be  required  during  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  establishment. 

*'  That  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  offices  of  teachers 
in  these  schools  be  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  President ;  and  that  the  several  schools  be,  from 
time  to  time,  inspected  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  a  report 
thereon  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  transmitted  by 
their  lordships  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department." — 
Minutes,  pp.  13 — 15. 

Why  this  Minute  has  not  been  transferred,  along  with  other 
papers  relating  to  the  Union  Schools  scheme,  to  the  volume 
specifically  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  are,  of  course,  unable 
to  explain.  The  omission  could  hardly  be  accidental ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  account  given  of  the  Kneller  Hall  establish- 
ment in  the  Parliamentary  return  does  not  tally  with  the  scheme 
set  out  in  the  Minute,  it  would  appear  that  subsequent  Minutes 
must  have  superseded  it.  At  the  same  time  no  such  further 
Minute,  nor  any  document  whatever,  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  internal  organization  of  Kneller  Hall,  is  given  in  the 
Parliamentary  return.  The  only  information  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  return,  beyond  the  short  extract  from  Sir  G.  Grey's 
letter  of  the  18th  of  November,  1 846  (see  p.  1 1 1 ),  and  the  Minute 
of  the  21st  of  December,  184j6,  given  above,  is  the  following 
statement : — 

"Pursuant  to  this  Minute,  and  with  tUo  a^^xoN«^Ql'^^^^^n'^^'^'^^ 
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Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  an  estate  at  Kneller  Hall,  comprising 
ahout  45a.  Ir.  24p.,  was  purchased  for  10,500/.,  or,  including  interest 
on  purchase-money  from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  17th  of  September, 
1847,  for  10,557/.  10«.  6(/.  The  expenses  attending  the  title  and  con- 
veyance amounted  to  866/.  8i.  bd. 

'*  A  contract  with  the  builder  has  been  entered  into  for  17,836/. 
6<.  2(/.,  with  subsequent  additions,  amounting  to  1,788/.  Oi.  5(/., '  with 
the  same  approval  and  consent. 

"Fixtures  of  various  kinds,  exclusively  of  furniture,  have  been  con- 
tracted for  to  the  amount  of  2,293/.  9$.  * 

"  A  clerk  of  the  works  has  been  employed  for  68  weeks,  at  4/.  14«.  6c/. 
per  week,  321/.  Q$,  A  gardener  and  general  workman,  living  on  the 
premises,  has  been  employed  for  63  weeks,  at  18^.  per  week,  56/*  14«. ; 
and  for  26  weeks,  at  20^.  per  week,  26/.  Total  expense  of  servants  up 
to  present  time,  404/. 

''  Miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  repairs,  &c.,  422/.  19«.  ^\d,  ; 
against  which  is  to  be  set  proceeds  of  sale  of  grass  and  crops,  236/.  16^.; 
balance  of  expenses,  186/.  Zs,  S\d. 

"  The  foregoing  expenses  are  charged  upon  the  grant  annually  voted 
by  Parliament  for  education. 

"  The  officers  already  appointed,  are  : — 

"  1.  The  Rev.  F.  Temple,  M.A.,  lately  Fellow  of  Balliol  Collie, 
Oxford,  Principal,  at  a  salary  of  600/.  per  annum,  to  rise 
to  800/.  in  three  years,  with  a  furnished  house. 
"2.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum,  to  rise  to 
500/.  in  three  years,  with  furnished  rooms. 
"  3.  Mr.  Tate,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Battersea  Normal  School 
(author  of  some  of  the  most  approved  works  connected 
with    elementary  instruction,   and   a    highly    successful 
teacher),  third  master. 
"  4.  Mr.  Tilleard,  formerly  a  student  at  Norwood  and  Battersea, 
and  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  M.  Fellenberg,  fourth  master." 

Though  it  is  here  stated  in  general  terms,  that  "  the  foregoing 
expenses  are  charged  upon  the  grant  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  education, '  it  does  not  appear  exactly  how  this  large  outlay 
was  met.     It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  amount  was 

£  s.  d. 

'  Library  and  reading  room 498  0  5 

Baths  and  Washhooses 540  0  0 

Works  connected  with  supply  of  water     .    .    .    750  0  0 

•  Gas  fittings 296  14  0 

Iron  work  in  kitchen 366  10  0 

Iron  work  in  baths 363  15  0 

Bells 16  10  0 

Warming  apparatus 300  0  0 

Waterworks 900  0  0 
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saved  out  of  the  80,000iL  er&nt  for  workhouse  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  which  came  mto  operation  on  the  1st  of  Octobef^ 
1846.  Of  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  amounting  to  the 
close  of  the  current  quarter  to  90,0002.,  no  account  appears  in 
the  volume  before  us ;  the  salaries,  according  to  the  scale  nxed  by 
the  Commissioners,  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  1st  ot 
April  of  the  present  year ;  and,  up  to  the  end  of  June  last,  the 
annual  salaries  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  10,9742.  16«. — This  one  year  alone,  there*- 
fore,  would  leave  a  large  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  payments  made  under 
the  previous  arrangements,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they 
greatly,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the  above  amount.  In  any  event  there 
must  have  been  a  large  margin  left,  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  five  inspectors,  and,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  the 
erection  of  Kneller  HaU.  The  first  grant  specificallv  for  Kneller 
Hall,  was  for  18,0002.  in  the  present  year ;  yet  the  Hall  is  already 
built  at  an  outlay,  including  the  piurchase  of  the  site,  of  upwards 
of  30,0002.,  as  was  correcUy  stated  by  the  John  Bull  in  July* 
But  even  then  no  intimation  was  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
Kneller  Hall  establishment,  nor,  we  may  be  sure,  would  the  un- 
ostentatious character  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  it  have  been  dragged  into  lights  but  for  the  disclosures 
which  took  place  throu^  the  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  the  consequent  inquuries  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
The  money,  therefore,  which  has  been  spent  upon  this  establish- 
ment is  money  spent  distinctly  without  Parliamentary  sanction^ 
for  an  object  distinctly  repudiated  by  Parliament.  The  discovery 
having  taken  place  so  late  in  the  Session  (the  return  beinff 
"  ordered  to  be  printed"'  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation)  rendered 
it  impossible  for  ParUament  to  follow  up  the  inquiry ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  30,0002.  has  been  sqpent, 
literally  behind  the  back  of  Parliament,  in  pursuance  of  a 
scheme  against  which,  had  it  been  honestly  announced  and 
canvassed  beforehand,  the  country  would  have  risen  as  one 
man,  will  not  be  suffered  to  escape  next  Session,  but  that  the 
whole  of  this  flagrant  transaction  will  then  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  both  Houses,  and  the  entire  Poor  I^w  Education 
Scheme,  of  which  Kneller  HaU  is  the  focus^  dealt  with  according 
to  its  deserts. 

Meanwhile  it  wiU  not  be  uninteresting  to  investigate  the  capabili- 
ties o{  Kndler  Hall,  as  far  as  ibey  can  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  lithographs  before  mentioned.  On  them  we  have  counted  eighty- 
six  dormitories — besides  the  principal's  and  master's  bedrooms — 
of  the  avenge  dimensions  of  8  feet  bv  12 ;  capable,  therefore,  of 
Mcoaanoiaitiag  «i  least  two  beds  each,  or,  in  the  whole,  makmg 
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.  V^wance  for  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  domestical  at  feast  1 60 
/J  180  candidate  teachers.  This  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the 
size  of  the  dining-haU,  3(K  6"  by  29'  6",  in  which  there  would 
certainly  be  room  for  five  tables  seating  thirty-two  persons  each ; 
and  by  the  size  of  the  ^^  oratory,^^  36  feet  by  21,  also  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  that  number.  On  comparing  tiie 
Minute  of  the  2l8t  of  December,  1846,  which  speaks  of  100  can- 
didate teachers,  with  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth'^s  letter,  on  which  the 
Minute  is  founded,  and  which  supposes  an  annual  supply  of  fifty 
teachers,  it  would  appear  that  two  years  is  the  average  period 
fixed  for  training,  and  that,  therefore,  Kneller  Hall  is  capwle  of 
providing  eighty  teachers  per  annum. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  what  employment  there  could  bo 
for  eighty  schoolmasters  issuing  annually  from  this  academy 
of  secular  knowledge  and  '*  general  religion.*"  The  workhouse- 
schools  are,  as  we  have  seen,  from  600  to  700  in  number ;  and  of 
the  old  masters  226  have  already  obtained  certificates.  About 
400  new  masters,  therefore,  is  the  very  outside  of  what  can  be 
required,  and  these  would  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  five  years  ; 
afber  which  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  alumni  of  Kneller 
HaU,  supposing  them  to  be  destined  for  workhouse-schools  only. 
But  even  this  is  reckoning  upon  a  far  larger  demand  than  will 
actually  occur,  the  Committee  of  Council  having  determined 
upon  the  formation  of  district  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
from  four  to  five  unions  would  be  collected  together.  After  this 
measure  shall  have  been  effected,  there  will  l^  from  150  to  180 
district  schools  at  most ;  a  number  abundantly  sufficient,  at  the 
rate  of  from  140  to  160  boys  in  each  school,  to  accommodate 
25,000,  that  is  the  total  number  of  boys,  being  one  half  of  the 
60,000  children  under  inspection  in  workhouse-schools.  Now 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  establishment  able  to 

reduce  eighty  new  teachers  per  annum  should  be  set  on  foot  for 
supplying  say  1 80  schools.  We  know  from  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth's  letter  that  he  reckons  the  average  servitude  of  each 
master  at  twelve  years;  consequently  180  schools  would  not 
require  more  than  fifteen  teachers  per  annum ;  and  the  supply, 
therefore,  would  be  more  than  five  times  the  demand.  Comparing 
this  with  what  has  before  been  stated  as  to  the  contemplate 
extension  of  the  scheme  to  the  children  of  out-door  pai^rs,  we 
have  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
were  led  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symons.  For  schools  containing 
upwards  of  200,000  boys,  an  annual  supply  of  eighty  masters  will 
not  be  too  much,  yielding,  with  an  average  servitude  of  twelve 
years,  the  requisite  number  of  recruits  to  keep  up  a  staff  of  960 
masters,  or  one  master  to  about  200  boys. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  question  which  suggests  itself.    It 
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is  this :  If  Kneller  Hall  provides  masters  siifBcient  not  only  for 
the  in-door  but  for  the  oui^door  paupers^  children,  detaining  each 
master  for  twelve  years  in  the  service  of  the  pauper  education 
department,  what  is  to  become  of  all  those  teachers  when  their 
period  of  servitude  shall  have  expired  ?  Supposing  the  pupil* 
teachers  of  the  pauper  schools,  who  are  to  recruit  the  Kneller 
Hall  establishment,  to  be  transferred  to  it  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  they  would,  after  remaining  at  the  Hall  for 
two  years,  and  conducting  a  pauper  school  for  twelve  years,  be  in 
the  very  prime  of  life  at  the  end  of  their  servitude,  and,  if  replaced 
by  other  men,  they  must  necessarily  seek  employment  in  other 
schools.     Into  what  market,  then,  would  they  be  thrown ! 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Committee  of  Council  have  long 
sought  a  quarrel  with  the  National  Society,  and  have  got  it  at 
last.  Wnile  they  have  thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
cordial  co-operation  with  them  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  they 
have  made  every  preparation  for  meeting  the  emergency  of  an 
open  rupture.  While  consistent  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to 
forego  all  assistance  from  the  State  for  the  foundation  and  support 
of  their  schools,  and  Diocesan  Training  Institutions  may  have  to 
contract  their  operations,  partly  from  a  diminution  of  their  funds 
through  the  loss  of  State  assistance,  and  partly  from  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  strict  Church  schoolmasters,  the  Committee 
of  Council  will  be  ready  to  supply,  from  their  stores  at  Kneller 
Hall,  teachers  after  their  own  heart  to  any  parochial  school,  where 
the  clergyman  shall,  either  with  a  view  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
powers  that  be,  or  to  a  latitudinarian  diocesan,  or  else  from  dire 
necessity,  be  induced  to  accept  State  assistance,  and  a  State- 
trained  master.  Thus  by  a  gradual  but  sure  process,  by  an 
insensible  expansion  of  the  State  system  of  education,  and  a  pro- 
gressive cramping  and  hampering  of  the  Church,  that  great 
change  will  in  due  time  be  brought  about,  against  which  the 
Church  raised  her  voice  ten  years  ago  in  solemn  protest. 

The  change  will  be  brought  about,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Church 
is  sufficiently  blind  to  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  and 
sufficiently  supine  and  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  to  permit  their 
schemes  to  be  carried  into  effect.  But  we  hope  for  better  things. 
The  Education  battle  is  about  to  be  fought  between  the  Church 
and  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment will  on  this  subject  be  decisive;  and  it  is  not  amiss, 
therefore,  that  the  Kneller  Hall  scheme  should  have  exploded  at 
this  very  time,  completing  the  evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed, 
of  the  perfidious  designs  of  that  most  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
arbitrary,  of  State  authorities,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  Let  only  Churchmen  in  general,  and  the  clergy  in 
particular,  remember  the  sacredness  and  weightinesa  of  tVi^vciXird^ 
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m  this  matter,  which  is  a  trust  not  only  fer  the  good  deposit  6t 
Qo^H  truth  and  ordinance,  but  for  the  soub  of  the  poor  committed 
to  their  keeping ;  a  trust  which  we  cannot  better  describe  than 
in  the  forcible  language  of  Arehdeaoon  Manniiq^,  in  his  recent 
CSiarge: — 

"  We  are  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  the  poor— the  busy,  the 
over-laboured,  the  untaught,  of  all  who  need  ingtruction;  and  tint 
wardship  none  but  the  parents  themselves  can  revoke.  We  should 
betray  our  trust  to  our  Master  and  to  our  flocks  if  we  suffered  any 
person  or  power  to  come  between  us  and  the  children  of  our  people. 
So  long  as  their  parents  confide  them  to  us,  none  may  take  them  away. 

"  When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  laity,  we  do  not  mean  a  number 
of  politicians,  nor  a  handful  of  benevolent  theorists,  nor  a  few  active 
friends  of  education,  nor  the  subscribers  of  lOi.  or  20f.  a-year  to  a 
parish  school,  but  the  great  multitude  of  our  people,  and  spedally  the 
heads  of  houses  and  families  throughout  the  ten  thousand  homes  of  our 
land.  In  the  name  of  this  great  multitude,  in  the  name  of  the  poor  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  on  whom  the  bi^Ciflm  of 
Christ  has  impressed  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  faith,  we,  as  pattorSy 
taken  from  among  them  and  set  apart,  not  for  ourselves  but  for  their 
sakes,  to  be  the  servants  of  their  necessities,  and  the  trustees  of  their 
spiritual  inheritance,  are  bound  in  duty  to  stand  firm  agauMt  the 
assumption  of  the  sacred  name  of  laity  by  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.  Let  the  true  laity  be  cidled  on  to  speak  for  itself;  not,  I 
say,  the  handful  of  those  who  can  afford  a  few  yearly  shillings  to  vote 
in  school  committees,  but  the  millions  of  the  free  and  great  flock  tended 
by  fifteen  thousand  pastors, — let  them  say  to  whom  they  will  intrust  the 
care  and  oversight  of  their  children,  the  guardianship  of  their  Christian 
rights,  and  the  execution  of  their  Christian  duties,  and  we  shall  readily 
acquiesce  in  their  decision.  In  so  popular  a  question,  nothing  less  than 
the  voice  of  the  people  ought  to  decide  it. 

**  If  the  laity  of  the  Church  are  to  be  invoked,  it  must  be  not  the 
laity  of  wealth-~the  laity  of  any  particular  grade — not  a  class-laity,  but 
the  laity  of  the  whole  people  of  Christ.  As  pastors  and  trustees  for  the 
rights  of  parents,  we  hold  in  their  name  and  by  their  powers  the  guar- 
dianship they  have  intrusted  to  us  over  the  education  of  their  ddldren. 
No  experiment  may  be  tried  upon  them ;  and  the  voice  of  the  poor 
father  who  cannot  contribute  ten  yearly  pence  to  the  parish  school, 
where  his  child  is  taught,  is  weightier  than  the  vote  of  all  those  who 
have  confided  to  us  no  such  sacred  trust.  When  a  fraction  of  the  laity 
is  invoked,  we  must  invoke  the  whole,  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  in  this 
land ;  and  they,  be  it  remembered,  have  not  as  yet  spoken,  and  are  not 
as  yet  represented  in  this  great  question.  They  and  all  they  hold 
dearest  are  at  stake,  and  yet  they  have  neither  voice  nor  vote.  In 
behalf  of  those  who  have  been  solemnly  committed  to  us,  and  whose 
representatives  in  this  their  deepest  interest  we  are,  we  are  entitled  to 
be  heard,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  laity." — Archdeacon  *^— "-^^^ 
Charge^  1849,  pp.  65 — 67. 
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Abt.  VII. — Essays,    By  B.  W.  Emerson.     Naturey  an  Essay^ 

OratianSy  &c,  &c. 

The  reputation  enjoyed  by  that  "  transatlantic  thinker,''  whose 
name  we  have  set  forth  in  the  heading  to  these  remarks,  suggests 
matter  for  grave  reflection.  When  we  find  an  essayist  of  this 
description,  who  seems  to  be  "a  setter  forth  of  new  gods,'' 
belauded  aUke  by  Toiy  and  Badical  organs,  by  "  Blackwood '^  and 
"  the  Westminster,''  by  the  friends  of  order  and  disorder — when 
we  find  his  works  reproduced  in  every  possible  form,  and  at  the 
most  tempting  prices,  proving  the  wide  circulation  they  must  enjoy 
amongst  the  English  public  generally — we  feel  that  we  too  should 
not  leave  them  disregarded,  that  we  should  bestow  something 
more  than  the  mere  incidental  notice  on  them  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  occasion  to  indite.  We  are  credibly  informed  that 
these  essays  find  many  readers  and  admirers  amongst  the  youth  of 
our  universities.  Here  is  a  more  special ''  moving  cause  for  our 
examination  into  this  theme, — the  "  rationale  "  of  what  we  may 
well  call  the  Emerson  mania.  We  shall  discuss  a  few  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Emersonian  philosophy,  as  cahnlv  and  dis- 
passionately as  we  may  ;  and,  if  we  give  oitence  to  the  iaolaters  of 
this  '^  transatlantic  star,"  we  can  omy  say  that  truth  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  trifled  with^  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound,  in 
this  instance,  to  speak  out  plainly.  To  plunge,  then,  ^'  in  mediaa 
res," 

««  Tis  true,  'tis  pity;  pity  'tis,  'tis  true!" 

But  men  in  this  age,  ay,  and  women  too,  grow  weary  of  truth 
and  reason :  sober  sense  offends,  and  unity  annoys  them ;  they 
long  for  a  concert  of  harmonious  discords  to  wake  them  from  their 
drowsy  lethargy.  To  the  mental  palate,  thus  diseased,  novelty  is 
the  chief  provocative.  A  new  cook  comes,  and  mingles  poison  with 
his  sauces.  What  then !  The  flavour  is  pungent,  and  a  moral  evil 
may  often  be  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

Some  reflection  of  this  nature  is  needed  to  re-assure  us  when  we 
see  men  and  women,  whom  we  have  believed  sensible  and  amiable^ 
hailing  the  glare  of  such  a  treacherous  marshlight  as  the  American 
paradox-ma^er  before  us,  as  though  it  were  tne  advent  of  a  new 
and  brilliant  star.  Mingled  considerations  oppress  us  in  treating 
such  a  theme :  on  the  one  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  great  mis- 
chief wrought  in  so  many  cases  by  this  imghty  phr^semon^r 
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would  urge  severest  ridicule  as  the  first  of  duties ;  on  the  other, 
there  is  really  such  an  amount  of  showy  cleverness,  of  external 
brilliancy,  and,  now  and  then,  of  even  happy  audacity,  about  this 
quasi-philcsopher,  that  we  feel  we  should  not  do  him  justice,  nor 
have  any  chance  of  reducing  him  to  his  rightful  level  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  rapt  admirers,  did  we  not  testify  our  sense  of  those 
merits  which,  in  some  degree,  excuse  their  adoration,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  prejudiced  observer. 

True  it  is,  that  when  a  man  throws  forth  thoughts  at  random, 
as  Emerson  does,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  self-consisteDcy 
or  reality,  he  cannot  fail,  here  and  there,  to  light  on  a  quarter, 
or  a  half  truth,  or  perhaps  even  on  a  whole  one.  Let  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  knowledge  of  counter-point  sit  many  hours 
at  a  piano,  forcing  the  chords  into  endless  combinations,  now 
and  then  a  happy  musical  idea  can  scarcely  fail  to  flit  across  the 
air ;  small  praise  to  the  strummer !  The  man  of  higher  taste  and 
nobler  imagination  would  far  rather  abide  under  the  imputation  of 
barrenness,  than  afflict  his  own  soul  and  senses  by  the  production 
of  the  false,  the  common,  and  the  vile.  There  is  a  certain  order 
of  wealth  that  is  near  akin  to  poverty. 

What  shall  we  think  of  his  philosophy,  who  can  seriously  tell  us, 
"  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do?^  Order 
is  divine  :  disorder  is  a  blot,  an  error,  an  absurdity.  How,  then, 
shall  we  esteem  his  wisdom,  who  boasts,  "  I  unsettle  all  things. 
No  facts  arc  to  me  sacred ;  none  are  profane ;  I  simply  experi- 
ment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  at  my  back  f*^  Unconnect- 
edly  does  this  writer  jerk  forth  his  sayings ;  here  is  a  perception, 
there  a  second,  there  a  third ;  make  the  most  of  them  !  only  ask 
not  for  sequence  or  completeness !  And  yet  a  mvriad  waves  apart 
will  make  but  one  wide  and  desolate  swamp  ;  blend  half  of  these 
in  one,  and  a  broad  lake  spreads  forth,  to  mirror  the  azure  skies, 
and  refresh  the  eye  with  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  vagueness  and  seeming  boundlessness 
of  thought,  we  soon  learn  tliat  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Emerson 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  restricted  within  a  system's  narrow  limits, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbours ;  there  is  no  logic  in  liis  form  of 
utterance,  certainly,  but  by-and-by  we  begin  to  perceive  that  he 
is  trading  on  a  small  stock  of  positive  ideas,  though  he  casts  them 
into  so  many  incongruous  shapes,  and  is  at  so  little  pains  to  recon- 
cile one  with  the  other.  We  find  that  this  essayist  has  a  science, 
a  morality,  a  religion  of  his  own,  and  that,  with  all  his  pretensions 
to  indefinite  catholicity,  he  tests  all  things  (as  from  the  infirmity 
of  man's  nature  he  mu9t  needs  do)  by  this  special  standard. 

The  one  cardinal  error  of  Emerson  is  to  take  the  unit  for  the 
mass,  the  individual  for  the  universal,  the  ego  for  Deity.    With  all 
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his  contempt  for  those  more  sensible  thinkers  than  himself,  who 
have  assented  to  a  revealed  scheme  as  truth  absolute,  and  hold  all 
other  truths  in  subordination  to  that  master-principle,  he  yet 
constantly,  nay,  continuously,  assumes  that  human  nature  and  the 
world  are  what  he  sees  them  to  be,  and  can  be  nothing  beyond 
this.  He  confounds  relative  with  absolute  existence.  He  seems 
to  fancy  the  stars  are  noi^  until  we  behold  them.  Because  to  us, 
and  for  us,  individually,  things  only  are  as  we  receive  them,  he 
conceives  that  fact  and  truth  are  dependent  upon  our  perceptions. 
He  regards  man  as  a  constantly  inspired  *^  revealer  of  the  abso* 
lute  ;^^  we  use,  in  a  degree,  his  own  cant,  to  render  ourselves 
acceptable  to  any  of  his  deluded  admirers,  who  may  possibly  be 
found  amongst  the  readers  of  this  article.  He  fancies  that  what 
he  calls  ^^  the  over-soul,'*^  or  universal  reason,  is  potentially  common 
to  all,  but  actually  possessed  only  by  those  who  are  inspired  ;  and 
these  he  regards  as  the  infalUble  teachers  of  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  errors  of  Emerson 
are  those  of  Garlyle  ;  that  the  former  is  only  an  imitator  and  dis« 
ciple  of  the  latter.  Emerson,  though  less  brilliant,  and  perhaps 
less  genial,  certainly  endowed  with  less  descriptive  or  dramatic 
power,  is  the  better  thinker  of  the  twain :  though  here,  if  ever,  is 
the  place  to  say  "  bad  is  the  best  r  Carlyle,  however,  inculcates  the 
worship  of  genius ;  Emerson  denounces  all  adoration  save  that  of 
self :  Garlyle  is  by  nature  a  mental  slave ;  and  Emerson  the 
embodiment  of  self-glorification.  The  one  commands  us  to  kneel 
in  the  dust  before  force^  whether  displayed  for  good  or  evil,  as 
being  in  its  essence  divine  ;  the  other  forbids  us  to  set  the  most 
glorious  actions,  the  most  mighty  works,  above,  or  even  on  an 
equality  with,  our  own  private  notions  of  them.  Which  of  these 
creeds  is  more  mischievous,  it  were  difficult  to  say  :  the  cant  of 
either  is  disagreeable ;  but  we  should  sav  that  that  of  the  idol- 
woi*shipper  was  the  more  odious,  that  of  the  self-idolater  the  more 
absurd.  When  the  man,  whom  we  know  to  place  no  faith  in  the 
bare  existence  of  his  God,  echoes  with  rapturous  and  servile  adu- 
lation the  scriptural  phrases  of  the  Puritanic  world,  because 
emblematic  to  him  of  a  real  trust  of  some  kind,  which  he  is  unable 
to  share,  we  cannot  but  feel  disgust ;  but  we  laugh  outright  at  the 
comic  self-sufficiency  of  that  teacher  who  cries  with  a  sober  face 
and  earnest  voice,  '^  If  /  see  a  trait,  my  children  will  see  it  after 
me,  and,  in  course  of  time,  all  mankind — for  i72y  perception  of  it  is 
as  much  a  fact  as  the  sun.**^ 

But  should  we  not,  perhaps,  go  more  steadily  to  work,  and  say 
a  few  words — ^a  very  few,  on  eacn  of  the  first  twelve  Essays  in  the 
volume  before  us,  leaving  "  Nature,"  and  "  Addresses,"  and 
**'  Orations,"  for  some  future  occasion,  or  rather  altogether  on 
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one  side!  For,  in  truth,  owing  to  the  small  number  (alreidy 
hinted  at)  of  Mr.  Emerson's  real  notions  (we  will  not  say,  ideas), 
the  careful  consideration  of  a  single  page,  taken  at  random  from 
his  writings,  would  almost  exhaust  the  tneme.  But  let  us  proceed 
in  order  due. 

First,  then,  our  author  discourses  on  "History,'"  in  whidi 
discourse  his  aim  is  to  set  forth  his  one  great  principle,  that  each 
man  must  assume  his  superiority  to  present,  past,  and  future, 
subject  these  to  his  own  nature,  and  receive  or  reject  them  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  authority,  or  apparently  any  external 
testimony  whatever.     And  here  let  us  remari^  how  very  Bccec^ 
able  such  teaching  must  have  been,  must  still  be,  to  weak,  silly, 
half-formed  youtl^  and  all  other  inferior  natures,  which  have  too 
much  vanity  to  know  true  honest  pride,  and  would  gladly  think 
their  own  small  ''self   the  epitome,  nay,  the   circle,  of  the 
universe.     Mr.  Emerson  says  it  is  so.     Hear  him  !  (let  us  paai 
over  the  blasphemy  of  his  motto  !)    ''  There  is  one  mind  common 
to  all  individual  mcn.^^     How  satisfactory !     Nay,  more :  ''  He 
tliat  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  free- 
man of  the  whole  estate."^      Is  this  not  sufficiently   explicit! 
Know,  then,  '^  What  Plato  has  thought,  he  may  thii^ ;  what  a 
saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any 
man,  he  can  understand.      Who  hath  access  to  this  universal 
mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done ;  for  this  is  the 
only  and  sovereign  agent."*^     Very  intelligible,  and  very  reason- 
able, no  doubt ;  and,  above  all,  conducive  to  modesty.     But  this 
is  only  "the  starting;^'  our  American  warms  with  his  theme: 
"  A  man,^  that  is,  each  man,  "  is  the  whole  encyclopeedia  of 
facts.'^  What  a  pleasing  conviction  !    Youth  behind  the  counter, 
rejoice :  for  thou  art  All,  and  the  All  is  in  thee.     Thou  hast  been 
wont  to  consider  thyself  a  learner :  know  that  the  teachers  of 
all  ages  shall  come  and  bow  down  themselves  before  thee !     **  The 
moon  ^'  is  in  "  the  turnip  ^^  at  last.     How  intoxicating  must  be 
this  draught  of  self-delusive  nectar  to  the  imagination  of  many  an 
honest  boy ! 

Mr.  Emerson  simply  puts  out  of  question  the  great  facts,  that 
human  perceptions  of  the  Infinite  must  be  finite  at  best,  and  that 
two  of  the  greatest,  and  highest,  and  deepest  sources  of  our  con- 
viction are  authority  and  reverence.  Nine-tenths  of  our  material 
knowledge  even  we  must  take  on  trust:  we  cannot  prove  all 
things  for  ourselves.  How,  then,  should  we  be  entitled  to  conclude 
that  our  individual  perceptions  of  moi*al  and  religious  truth  must 
be  higher,  and  clearer,  and  more  worthy  than  those  of  genius  and 
of  holiness !  True  it  is,  that  to  us,  finally,  our  own  sense  of 
things  must  be  the  neai'est  and  most  important,  though  it 
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follows  not,  as  Mr.  Emerson  assumes,  that  things  are,  because 
we  think  we  see  them.  But,  then,  how  is  this  sense  formed  which 
is  to  be  our  ultimate  guide !  The  stanchest  stickler  for  private 
judgment  cannot  reasonably  affirm,  that  this  should  not  be 
modified  by  those  external  aids  which  are  here  so  unceremoniously 
rejected,  or  rather  seemingly  forgotten.  Truth,  Mr.  Emerson, 
is  not  dependent  upon  perception.  The  great  is  great,  the 
beautiful  is  beautiful,  whetner  you  or  we  see  it  or  not.  We  may 
exclude  the  glorious  sunshine,  by  absolutely  closing  our  eyes  to 
its  beams ;  but  we  cannot  force  the  daylight  to  tme  because  we 
blind  ourselves. 

*^  Why  should  we  make  account  of  time,  or  of  magnitude,  or  of 
form  f — the  soul  knows  them  not  !^  Really  !  but  the  soul  does 
know  them ;  and  if  yours  is  ignorant,  good  ''  essavist,^  confined 
to  the  contemplation  of  your  own  ego,  be  assurea  that  you  are 
nothing  but  an  isolated  straw,  driven  to  and  fro  bv  the  breeze, 
without  any  fixed  place  in  the  wide  world  of  spints !  History 
is,  indeed,  only  of  interest  in  as  far  as  it  speaks  to  the  soul ;  but, 
if  it  does  not  speak  to  it,  it  follows  not  that  history  is  barren,  but 
more  probably,  that  the  soul  is  shallow,  and  '^  dead  in  life.'^ 

It  were  endless  to  comment  on  all  the  self-contradictions  of  this 
writer ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  find  one  who  refers  all  things  back 
to  the  individual  ego,  assuming  that  the  human  mind  could  not 
devise  the  form  of  a  cherub,  nor  of  a  scroll  to  abut  a  tower,  until 
it  had  seen  some  cloud  or  snowdrift,  suggestive  of  these  forms. 
The  combinations  of  the  imagination  are  endless;  they  may, 
they  will,  find  their  counterparts  in  nature ;  but  they  need  not  be 
stolen  from  it,  though  little  minds  will  always  conceive  them 
so  to  be. 

The  atheism  of  the  writer  peeps  out  pretty  broadly,  where  he 
commends  the  *'  Prometheus  Bound,^^  as  emblematic  of  man^s 
natural  opposition  to  pure  Theism^  ''his  self-defence  against 
this  untrtUh^^"*  ''  a  discontent  with  the  believed  faet^  that  a  God 
exists.'^  Very  pretty,  Mr.  Emerson;  very  pretty,  indeed;  and 
well-meaning  young  men  study  you  with  reverence,  and  young 
ladies  dote  upon  you — poor  innocents !  Finally,  ''  History  shidl 
walk  incarnate  in  every  wise  and  just  man;'^  in  every  self- 
trusting  philosopher,  in  every  Emerson,  in  fine,  or  Emersonian  f 
And,  when  we  nave  once  ascertained  this  fact,  why  not  shut  up 
our  books,  and  begin  to  live  history  ourselves !  After  all,  we  are 
we,  and  all  is  in  us.  There  is  no  resisting  such  arguments.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  simple  souls  should  be  fascinated  and  over- 
powered. But  we  would  say  to  all  that  have  thus  been  led 
astray,  (and  would  that  our  voice  could  reach  them !)  return  to 
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the  paths  of  reason,  and  bathe  your  spirits  in  light ;  learn  to 
revere !  learn  to  learn  I  Believe  us,  you  shall  not  he  ^^  the  less  ^ 
for  it. 

Let  us  move  onward.  The  Essay  on  ^^  Self-Beliance  ^  meets 
us  next,  and  this  is  bolder  still.  *'  To  believe  your  own  thoughts, 
to  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your  private  heart  m  true 
for  all  men, — that  is  Genius^  And  happily  this  genius,  we  find, 
may  be  the  lot  of  all,  at  least  of  every  Emersonian :  the  fact  is 
strongly  urged  upon  them  throughout  these  Essays.  ^*  Speak 
your  latent  conviction,  and  it  shall  be  the  universal  sense  !  ^  But 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  for  ever  quoting  these  eternal  strum- 
mings  upon  one  false  note.  Our  readers  must  already  see,  that 
there  is  a  unity  of  some  kind  in  Mr.  Emerson^s  multiplicities 
and  contradictions. 

But  a  very  little  more  need  be  cited  here :  the  precious  fruits 
of  this  doctrine  concerning  individual  infallibility  must  be  seen  to 
be  estimated.  Further  on,  then,  we  read :  ^'  No  law  can  be  sacred 
to  me  but  that  of  my  own  nature  :  good  or  bad  are  but  names,  very 
readily  transferable  to  that  or  this;  the  only  right  is  what  is 
after  my  constitution,  the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.^  A 
convenient  doctrine  verily !  We  are  ready  to  give  Mr.  Emerson 
credit  for  the  best  possible  intentions ;  but  perhaps  his  admirers 
will  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  such  teaching  is  not  quite  safe. 

We  fina  it  difficult  to  say,  how  infinitely  petty  this  self-idolatry 
appears  to  us,  as  manifested  in  its  fear  of  all  influences  from 
without.  Let  us  be  ourselves  !  Let  us  live  for  whim,  if  toe  are 
only  toe !  Let  us  not  be  swayed  by  fact  or  truth  !  Let  us  isolate 
our  souls  at  any  risk ;  and,  then,  we  must  be  original,  and,  being 
infallible,  must  grow  divine.  And  are  there  thousands  of  good 
people  who  have  swallowed  all  this  ?  Why  do  not  they  remember, 
that  while  they  love  God  and  man  aright,  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  their  individuality  ?  Influenced  they  must  indeed  be, 
whether  they  like  it  or  no,  by  a  thousand  foreign  causes.  They 
cannot  grow  up  "all  alone,"'  and  have  a  world  to  themselves!  ft 
is  very  hard,  certainly ;  but  God  will  guide  us  and  control  us ; 
and  even  our  fellow-creatures  wUl  sway  us  and  form  us,  and  in  no 
slight  degree  govern  us,  however  stern  may  be  our  resolve  of 
independence.  "Be  a  Non-conformist f  cries  Mr.  Emerson: 
"so  can  you  alone  be  great .'*'  Alas!  we  may  protest  on  one 
or  two  special  points ;  but,  if  we  mean  to  live  with  our  fellow-men, 
we  must  conform  in  all  important  particulars,  or  we  shall  find 
ourselves  outlaws  indeed. 

After  a  strong  fling  on  the  part  of  our  philosophic  friend  at 
"  conformity  and  consistency/*  which  he  dooms  as  "  ridiculous,'" 
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and  of  which  he  devoutly  hopes  to  have  heard  the  last,  we  hare 
much  more  repetition,  and  then  some  inflated  pantheism  or 
atheism, — we  prefer  the  plainer  phrase.  Much  is  prated  re- 
specting "  Instinct  '^  and  "  Intuition,"  on  which  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  waste  time  and  good  paper.  AU  things  are  to  be  wrought, 
not  for  the  sake  of  gooa,  absolute  good,  but  to  please  the  ^^  ego.^^ 
We  will  not  waste  more  words  on  this  folly.  Then  prayers  are 
denounced ;  all  prayers,  at  least,  save  action :  they  are  *'  a  disease 
of  will.*"  Man  himself  is  God,  or  at  least  the  purest  embodiment 
of  the  **  over-soul.*"  Prayer,  therefore,  is  "  meanness,"  nay,  al> 
surdity.  ^'  It  supposes  dualism  and  not  unity  in  nature  and  con- 
sciousness.'*'' That  is,  it  supposes  man  and  Qod  to  be  two,  whereas 
they  are  only  one.  ^*  Sancta  simplicitas !"  in  people,  who  would 
stare  at  you  grievously  afironted,  and  would  even  have  a  right  to 
be  so,  if  you  called  them  no  Christians,  and  yet  who  admire  this 
blasphemous  rubbish.  Ah,  poor  Emerson !  can  you  believe 
this  sad  twaddle!  or  do  you  not  happily  vindicate  here  that 
character  for  inconsistency  of  which  you  are  so  proud !  Have 
you  really  never  had  occasion  to  pray  for  a  child,  or  wife,  or  for 
vourself !  If  not,  how  very  great,  or  (in  strictest  confidence) 
now  very  small  your  soul  must  be !  Are  you  really  fearful,  in 
your  vanity,  to  acknowledge  the  Almighty  providence  above  you^ 
of  which  you  are  the  unwilling  servant,  nay,  the  slave !     For 

''  Blindly  the  wicked  work  the  will  of  Heaven ! " 

Not  that  we  would  believe  you  wicked ;  far  from  it !  we  think  a 
human  being  could  scarcely  write  with  such  weak  audacity  who 
realized  his  own  theories.  You  must  be  better  than  you  imagine 
for. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  grace :  grace  created,  redeemed, 
sustains  him.  Didst  thou  make  thysdf,  or  thy  world!  Are 
not  the  evidences  of  infinite  design  around  thee !  Tell  us  not  of 
an  antiquated  argument,  when  we  utter  the  revelation  of  the 
human  heart.  Individusdity  is  essential  to  every  particle,  to  every 
form,  in  creation :  a  thing  that  is  not  individual  is  nothing.  We 
may  cheat  ourselves  with  words,  if  we  think  fit ;  but  a  God, 
who  could  not  love,  who  did  not  guide,  who  would  not  keep 
us,  if  we  sought  him,  who  did  not  in  fine  hear  prayer,  were 
no  God  at  all,  were  nothing  better  than  a  non-entity.  Either 
nature  is  divine  and  self-created,  or  there  is  One  Supreme  who 

Eermeates  the  visible  universe,  but  to  whom  that  universe  is 
ut  as  a  viewless  speck  in  a  boundless  ocean  of  glory.  And 
to  this  All-Infinite  nothing  can  be  great,  nothing  small;  He 
hears.  He  loves  the  humblest  child  of  clay.  But  since,  in  truth, 
the  human  intellect  might  sink  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
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^mtknng  mystery,  Qod  has  beoome  yisible  in  man,  ineamato  in 
the  Lard  Ohriit  Jemu.  This  Beyelaiion  Biaods  on  a  pinnacle, 
which  all  storms  and  tempests  must  assault  in  Tain,  lofty  as 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  yet  broad  and  plain  as  tratb« 
Unless  we  cbcrae  to  beliete  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  (may  we 
dare  to  write  the  word!)  impathn^  and  the  whole  aaered  ¥(Hume 
one  oomprehensiye  falsehood,  (and  how,  feeling  its  hcdinessy  its 
sublimity,  knowing  Uie  glorious  self-sacrifice  of  its  originators, 
can  we  attain  to  this  Voltairean  audacity !)  what  must  remain 
for  us !  Nothing  but  to  love,  tremble,  and  adore  1 

We  will  not  waste  words  on  Mr.  Emerson^s  moat  monsttous 
hypothesis,  that  ^^  Uie  Everlasting  Son^  prdekimed  only  the  God- 
head of  all  humanity  when  He  announced  his  own*  He  must  be 
a  narrow-minded  fanatic  indeed  to  his  own  vain  and  silly  creeds 
who  can  persist  in  such  an  error  as  this.  But  Mr.  Emerson^s 
self-sufficiency  never  deserts  him.  '*  Men^s  creeds,^  he  saysi 
^^  are  a  disease  of  the  intellect.^  He  has  said  it  1  We  had  better 
let  the  subject  rest,  or  this  profound  teacher  will  annihilate  omr 
simple  faith. 

And  now  the  *^  teacher^  digresses,  and  descends  a  little  to  anath^ 
matise  '^  travelling.^  It  is,  he  informs  us,  ^'afooFs  paradise.'*^--^ 
''  /  seek  the  Vatican ;''  ''  /  affect  to  be  intoxicated,"^  &c.«  ''  but 
/  am  not  intoxicated.^  We  can  well  believe  it«  But  are  we 
really  compeUed  to  accept  your  standard,  friend,  because  "  a  fact 
perceived  by  you  becomes  of  necessity  one  for  all  a^  !^  If  so, 
we  wish  you  would  cultivate  more  pleasant  perceptions,  and,  on 
mature  reflection,  consent  to  think  better  even  of  travelling. 

We  have  some  more  rather  clever  though  paradoxical  talk 
respecting  Society^s  never  advancing,  but  we  cannot  pause  to 
examine  it :  it  is  one  of  those  few  approaches  to  a  half  truth 
which  this  writer  sometimes  stumbles  on,  perhaps  against  his 
will. 

Next,  he  treats  of  ^' Compensation  i^  his  reprobation  of  a  certain 
clergyman  and  his  congregation  is  highly  comic.  The  doctrine 
complained  of  is,  the  belief  of  mankmd  that  another  world  is 
neeaed  to  set  right  the  inequalities  of  this.  Of  course,  there  w 
compensation  even  here :  in  a  certain  sense,  and  in  a  decree,  the 
gooa  may  be  said  to  be  the  happy,  and  the  evil  the  unhappy  on 
our  earth;  hU  there  is  such  a  thing  as  callous  triumphant  sensuality, 
or  as  virtuous  woe.  Good  hearts  do  break  sometimes ;  bad 
hearts  do  rejoice,  after  their  kind,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  their 
departure.  Who  has  not  seen  instances  in  his  own  individual 
experience  ?  We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Emerson's  "  arguments'" 
on  this  head.  We  advance  to  another  theme.  When  he  tells 
U3,  then,  the  true  doctrine  of  OmwipredmM  is,  tibat  God  re-appears. 
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tentt  aU  Ms  parts  in  ereiy  mosfl  and  cobweb,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  former  query,  Gan  the  man,  who  gives  utterance  to  such 
wholesale  rubbish,  place  any  confidence  in  it  himself  i  We  trow 
not. 

In  this  Essay  there  are,  however,  some  striking  ideas,  some  few 
happy  images,  some  seLT-evident  indeed  and  vety  narmless  truths, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  utterances  of  the  honest  human  under^ 
standing.  The  whole  is  one  of  those  ^'  talhifications^^  whi(ih  make 
us  hope  that  the  man  is  better  than  his  *'  philosophy." 

Next,  *'  Spiritual  Laws*"^  come  on  the  tapis,  and  are  discussed  ifl 
the  former  strain :  we  find  less  and  less  ca  novel  matter  or  treat** 
ment  to  record.  Self — self-^Hself-^is  the  eternal  cry,  though  it  finds 
utterance  in  many  illustrations,  some  happy  and  some  unhappy^ 
We  do  not  altogether  dislike  a  bold  passage  towards  the  conclusion^i 
and,  by  way  of  fair  play,  we  will  quote  it :  ^  Let  the  great  soul,  in^ 
camated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some 
Doll  or  Jane,  go  out  to  service,  and  sweep  chambers  and  scour 
floors,  and  its  effulgent  daybeams  cannot  be  muffled  or  hid ;  but 
to  sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  supreme  and  beautiful 
actions,  the  top  and  radiance  of  human  life,  and  all  people  will  get 
mops  and  brooms,  until,  lo,  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined 
itself  in  some  other  form,  and  done  some  other  deed,  atid  that  19 
now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  hving  nature."  There  is  truth  id 
this,  despite  the  grotesque  exaggeration :  how  it  agrees  with  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Emerson'^s  system  rests  not  with  us  to  explain* 
It  might  have  been  Garlyle's. 

Now  comes  a  paper  on  ^^  Love,"  which  we  rather  like :  but  after 
an  eloquent  passage  about  lovers^  which  has  some  poetry  in  it,  and 
much  else  that  may,  perhaps,  by  courtesy  be  counted  ^'  very  clewr^ 
and  to  which  we  are  anxious,  as  opponents,  to  give  all  due  credit^ 
the  old  troublesome  notions  show  themselves,  and  suggestions  aref 
made  that  we  should  only  love  for  the  sake  of  what  we  get  for  self  I 
that  '^  our  afiections  are  but  tents  of  a  night,"  &c.  But  we  will 
not  pause  for  further  cavils  here,  however  justir  We  quote  one 
pleasmg  passage,  which  recalls,  as  we  fancy,  something  either  in 
Washington  Irving,  or  in  Bulwer's  *'  Eugene  Aram,"  that  book 
so  striking  and  so  artistic  despite  its  partial  immorality*  *^  The 
rude  village-boy  teazes  the  girls  about  the  school-house  door  \  but 
to-day  he  comes  running  into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child 
arranging  her  satchel :  he  holds  her  books,  to  help  her,  and  in- 
stantly it  seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed  herself  from  him  in- 
finitely, and  was  a  sacred  precinct.  Among  the  throng  of  girls 
he  runs  rudely  enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him :  and  these 
two  little  neighbours,  that  were  so  close  just  now,  have  learnt  to 
respect  each  other^s  personaUty."    Oh!   Mr.  Emerson,  if  you 
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would  more  frequently  condescend  to  observe,  and  give  up  ai^iriDg 
to  teach !  Be  assured,  nobody  listens  to  your  philosophic  twaddle : 
nobody  at  least  who  has  a  i»iW,  worthy  of  the  name,  an  indepen- 
dent intellect  such  as  you  admire.  But  let  us  not  be  too  crabbed 
over  this  paper. 

The  essay  on  '^  Friendship^  is  far  more  objectionable ;  inflated 
in  language,  and  misty  in  sentiment.  We  cannot  exactly  make  out 
what  Mr.  Emerson  wants,  whether  his  friends  should  be  friends 
indeed,  through  weal  and  woe,  or  merely  sympathisers,  for  he  states 
the  case  both  ways,  backwards  and  forwards,  twice  or  thrice,  and 
we  are  not  quite  sure  where  he  ultimately  settles.  There  is  aU  the 
difference  in  the  world  betwixt  an  alliance  founded  not  only  on  mu- 
tual esteem,  but  also  on  mutual  assurance  of  active  and  sincere 
regard,  and  a  mere  literary  or  aesthetic  sympathv,  which  seems  to 
be  what  this  author  aims  at  as  his  ideal  of  true  friendship.  These 
sympathies  of  taste  or  of  imagination  may  be  very  pleasant  tilings 
in  their  way,  and  are  so;  they  are  like  some  beautiful  forest- 
glade  which  we  chance  to  encounter  on  our  pilgrimage,  where  we 
rest  for  the  noon-tide  hour,  but  whence  we  stiu*t  again  with  only 
a  momentary  regret ;  they  make  no  deep  impression  on  the  heart. 
Compared  with  the  substance  of  true  friendship,  they  are  only 
shadows,  however  fresh  and  green,  and  "  kindly."  When  sjrm- 
pathy  unites  men  on  higher  themes  than  those  commanding  a 
mere  literary  interest,  (such  a  theme,  for  instance,  as  religion,) 
where  both  feel  themselves  working  for  a  ^reat  good,  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-men,  or  the  glory  of  God,  this  communion  of 
thought  and  feeling  approaches  the  nature  of  true  friendship,  and, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  may  easily  ripen  into  that  noble 
bond.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  longer  detained  by 
Mr.  Emerson'^s  transcendental  speculations. — Some  part  of  what 
he  says  on  '^  Prudence^^  seems  sufficiently  prudent,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  a  definite  intention,  and,  indeed,  there  are  various 
happy  passages  in  this  little  essay  which  might  repay  perusal. 
Prudence,  we  may  venture  to  remark,  is  little  known  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  though  he  discourses  so  learnedly  on  the  theme.  Were 
he  gifted  with  that  prudence,  of  which  modesty  seems  an  essen- 
tial element,  he  would  scarcely  have  perpetrated  the  majority  of 
the  essays  before  us,  and  we  should  therefore  not  have  had  to 
hold  him  up  as  a  sad  warning  against  the  veiy  error  he  condemns 
(Imprudence) — 

**  To  point  kis  moral,  and  adorn  his  tale." 

**  Heroism**^  is,  of  course,  another  variation  of  the  old  strain 
"be  thysel/y^  and  therefore  all  that  is  wonderful  and  per- 
fect!"     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  characteristic  praises 
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of  ^'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,'*^  whose  flashy  noisy  vanities  and 
pompous  boastings,  placed  in  the  mouths  of  their  constantly  con- 
temptible and  wonderfully  inconsistent  heroes  and  heroines,  have 
evidently  far  more  attraction  for  Mr.  Emerson^s  fancy  than  the 
calm,  quiet  greatness  of  Shakspeare^s  men  and  women,  who  rarely 
deal  in  these  grandiose  protestations, — characters  such  as  the  calm 
Pagan  '^  Brutus,"^  seduced  to  ill,  indeed,  but  noble  in  his  fall; 
or  the  cheerful  Christian  hero,  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  so  truly  ^r^o^ 
in  all  things,  and  therefore  not  ashamed  of  kneeling  to  his  Gk)d, 
and  ascribing  all  glory  to  Him  only. 

We  have  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  nature  of  "  mob-sway'' 
in  this  paper,  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  no  little  gratitude  that 
universal  suffrage  is  not  yet  established  among  ourselves ;  that  the 
monster  many  are  not  supreme,  that  the  sober  middle  classes  and 
"  gallant"  upper  classes  retain  their  due  influence.  Now  follows 
an  essay  on  **the  Over-soul."  As  may  be  suspected  from  the 
title,  this  is  very  transcendental ;  and  having  already  dealt  with 
its  "  philosophy,"  which  is  but  another  variation  of  the  old  weary 
strain,  we  shall  leave  it  alone  in  its  glory.  It  contains,  we  may. 
observe,  a  vast  amount  of  blasphemy,  and  is  altogether  extremely 
ofiensive. 

The  paper  on  '*  Circles"  is  more  amusing,  though  this  contains 
much  of  mischievous  audacity  also.  What  a  pity  is  it  that 
men  will  write  on  subjects  of  which  they  do  .not  understand  the 
very  elements !  Here,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  **  we  can 
never  see  Christianity  from  the  catechism,"  as  if  a  man  who  does 
not  recognise  the  existence  of  a  God  had  any  right  to  teach 
Christians  the  nature  of  Clnristianity ;  and  this  announcement  is 
followed  up  by  a  very  impertinent,  not  to  say,  impious  gloss  on 
what  Mr.  Emerson  calls  "  a  brave  text  of  PauFs."  We  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  it.  What  the  last  facts  of  philosophy  are 
in  this  thinker^s  estimation,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  only  *^  caps"  a  long  passage,  couched  in  the  self-same 
strain  : — ^^  The  poor  and  the  low  have  their  way  of  expressing  the 
last  facts  of  philosophy  as  well  as  you.  '  Blessed  be  notUn^,' 
and  'the  worse  things  are  the  better  they  are,'  are  proverbs 
which  express  the  transcendentalism  of  conmion  life."  It  is  a  kind 
of  circular  indiflerentism,  inferring  that  good  things  and  bad  all 
come  to  one  end  at  last,  which  is  here  aimed  at  by  our  philoso- 
pher. But  the  part  of  this  essay,  in  which  the  writers  inor- 
dinate, and  we  could  almost  say  delightful,  conceit  (did  it  not 
prove  so  mischievous  in  its  effects)  displays  itself  to  most  advan- 
tage, is  perhaps  the  following : — "  Beware  when  the  great  Gtod 
lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet !  Then  all  things  are  (U  risk  ! 
It  is  as  when  a  conflagration  has  broken  out  in  a  great  city,  and 
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110  maiilaiows  what  MBafe,  or  lAl^rtftlffPiff  Mul/  Tliere  is  not  a 
piece  of  scienoe,  but  its  flank  may  be  turned  to«iiiem»w ;  there  is 
not  any  literary  reputation,  not  the  so*caUed  eternal  names  of 
fiune,  that  may  not  be  revised  and  condemned.  The  %$ry  hapea  of 
man^  the  ihougkk  of  his  hearty  the  religion  o/futiums^  the  meumsra 
and  moraU  of  mankind^  are  aU  at  the  mmsy  of  a  nmo  gm&ralUau^ 
tion  I  Generalization  is  always  an  influx  of  Uie  divinity  into  the 
mind.  Hence  the  thrill  that  attends  it."**  This  delicious  numsean 
we  have  extracted  in  full ;  indeed,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  curtail 
it.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  met  with  a  passage  in 
which  the  vis  eomiea  is  carried  to  a  higher  point  of  damiff.  The 
first  outbreak,  after  the  letting  loose  of  '^  the  thinker,^  is  deSghtfiil  I 
*^  AU  things  are  at  mi/^  Good  reader,  do  you  not  tremble !  The 
subsequent  climax  is  tremendous: — ^' hopes  of  man,^  *^ religion 
of  nations,^  "  morals  of  mankind,*^ — all  at  the  mercy  of  this  awful 
^Hhinker,^^  who  is  to  extirpate  them  all,  if  he  so  pleases,  bjr 
means  of  a  mysterious  battle-axe,  **  a  seneralization !  ^  Here  the 
image  is  irresistibly  suggested  of  a  Will  o^  the  Wisp,  dandng  up 
and  down  upon  his  little  swamp,  impressed  with  the  firm  convio* 
tion,  as  far  as  firmness  can  pertain  to  so  volatile  a  creature,  that 
nothing  but  his  merciful  forbearance  prevents  his  setting  mooe, 
and  stars,  and  universe  in  flames,  by  means  of  his  pot^t  tail  and 
fiery  beard.  But  when  honest  people  are  found  to  run  after  this 
inflated  marshlight,  ^nd  incur  no  little  danger  of  sinking  in  the 
swampy  ground  on  which  it  flourishes,  being  likely  at  aU  events 
to  plunge  up  to  the  chin  in  mud  and  water,  and  sure  not  to 
escape  without  many  a  miry  strain,— this  grotesque  extravagance 
becomes  something  more  than  a  laughing  matter,  and  calls  for  severe 
reprehension  and  rebuke.  By-the-by,  this  very  Mr.  Emerson  waa 
employed  in  America  to  harangue  a  large  body  of  theological  ihfc* 
dents^  dispersing  to  their  pastoral  eares.  What  a  satisfactory  idea 
does  this  give  us  of  American  orthodoxy  in  essentials  I  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  all  religious  bodies  in  America  were  repre- 
sented at  the  university  in  question, — ^we  humbly  trust  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  not.     But  we  digress. 

The  paper  on  ^'  Intellect^'*  contains  little  that  is  novels  excepting 
a  very  preposterous  outburst  at  its  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
old  pagan  phik)sophers  Hermes,  Empedocles,  Olympiodorus, 
Svnesius,  &c.  How  much,  we  venture  to  inquire,  does  Mr. 
!^n^rson  really  know  of  these  men  i  How  nmcn  has  he  really 
read  of  their  compositions  i  We  suspect  that  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  trite  ^^  Omne  Ignotum  pro  Magnifieo  ^  may  find  an 
i^t  and  needful  application.  But  Mr.  Emerson  dwells  in  a 
world  of  shadows,  and  therefore  these  pagan  unrealities  mi^it 
wdl  caU  forth  his  ardent  sympathy.    Men  pf  this  author^s  older 
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like  everythhig  wUoh  thejr  do  not  midentaad;  mainty,  we  sajv* 
pose,  because  self-admiration  is  their  unfailing  oharacteristio,  and 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  understand  themselves. 

The  twelfth  and  last  Essay  treats  of  ^*  Art,^  and  is  designed  to 
teach  us,  that  the  date  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
has  expired ;  nevertheless,  we  are  to  take  comfort,  and  cultivate 
art  still,  ^^  in  eating  and  drinkinff,^  and  further,  ^*  in  the  shop  and 
miU,  the  assurance-office  and  the  joint-stock  company,^^**-an  appro- 
priate American  conclusion,  against  which  it  is  scarcely  worth 
our  while  to  protest.  There  is  something  infinitely  amusing  in 
the  tone  of  patronage  to  art  which  our  ^Hhinker^  assumes. 
Hear  him  once  more!  He  has  Just  condescended  to  bestow  some 
praises  on  certain  pictures  of  iUafiaeUe^s,  and  now  continues  :-*- 
'^  Yet,  when  we  have  said  all  our  fine  thinffs  about  the  arts,  we 
must  end  toith  a  frank  confession^  that  the  arts,  as  we  know  them, 
are  but  initial.^  Afterwards  we  learn,  ^'  they  are  abortive  births 
of  an  imperfect  or  vitiated  instinct;^  but  here  the  philosopher 
soars  too  high  for  our  weak  senses  to  follow  him.  In  sober  tnith, 
we  have  but  another  instance  here  of  that  inordinate  vanity 
which  is  Mr.  Emerson^s  most  besetting  literary  sin.  Not  possess- 
ing genius  himself,  being  unable  to  create  a  great  picture,  or  a  real 
poem,  or  an  oratorio,  and  only  rifted  with  Uie  unfortunate  facultv 
(however  common)  of  writing  high-sounding  twaddle  about  each 
and  all  of  them,  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  convince  the  world 
and  himself  that  this  twaddle  is  quite  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
works  of  art  in  question,  and  that  an  Emerson  is  equal  to  a 
Shakspeare,  a  BafraeUe,  or  a  Beethoven.'  The  puddle  from  the 
tanning-yard,  not  content  with  troubling  the  laice^s  purity,  goes 
bubbling,  and  hissing,  and  steaming  on,  as  though  it  were  lord  of 
all,  and  the  lake  were  only  there  that  it  might  be  able  to  sail 
about  in  it  and  defile  the  azure  waters.  But  let  us  waste  no 
more  words  on  this  exhibition  of  absurdity. 

We  shall  now  draw  these  observations  to  a  close,  noted  down 
for  the  benefit  of  some,  whose  eyes,  under  God'*s  blessing,  they 
may  in  some  degree  avail  to  open.  Certainly  the  very  dangerous 
nature  of  this  man'^s  speculations  are  not  sufficiently  realized,  and 
parents  and  those  in  authority  are  not  duly  on  the  watch  against 
them. 

We  have  run  through  twelve  of  Mr.  Emerson^s  Essays,  and 
discovered  more  of  paradox  than  ot  truth,  and  perhaps  more 
of  evil  than  of  paradox.  Had  we  looked  further,  we  should  have 
found  little  or  nothing  better,  though  there  are  two  or  three  happy 
descriptions  of  natural  scenes  in  the  Essay^  on  Nature:  for 
Mr.  Emerson^s  mind  travels  round  a  vicious  circle,  and  is  almost 
incessantly  occupied  in  inculcating  self-idolatry.    Once  more,  and 
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in  conclusion,  we  assure  him  and  his  admirers,  that  the  umverse 
is  not  included  in  that  very  petty  section  of  it  which  is  re- 
flected on  the  mirror  of  his  or  their  individualities.  To  self- 
conceit  creation  seems  to  have  originated  in  iU  finite  perceptions, 
and  to  have  reached  the  goal  of  being  when  iU  iq>provaI  is 
obtained ;  and  nevertheless  the  world  would  have  gone  on  veiy 
well  without  it,  and  will,  no  doubt,  go  on,  when  it  shall  have  been 
gathered  to  its  fathers.  To  the  mite  in  the  sunshine  a  ray  of 
Uffht  is  the  universe :  nevertheless  there  is  a  world  beyond. — And 
hi8  range  of  thought  must  be  contracted  indeed,  his  perceptions 
infinitesimally  narrow,  who  cannot  love  and  reverence  his  fellow- 
men  as  ofttimes  equal  or  superior  to  himself— -who  cannot  recog- 
nise and  adore  his  God. 
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Art.   VIII. —  The  (hnquesi  of  Canada.      By  the  Author  of 
^^ffochelagay    In  2  vols.  8vo.     London:  Bentley,  1849. 

Those  who  are  already  acauainted  with  '^  Hochelaga^  will  welcome 
with  pleasure  a  work  by  the  same  author  on  the  same  soil ;  and 
we  can  confidently  assure  them  that  any  pleasurable  anticipations 
which  they  may  form  will  be  fully  reahzed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us.  They  embrace,  indeed,  not  merely  the 
last  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
those  vast  and  interesting  territories  which  lie  between  the  great 
lake-chain  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  contain  a  full  history  of 
Canada,  from  its  first  discovery  to  its  final  reduction  by  the  arms 
of  Britain,  and  convey  much  information  regarding  the  natural 

Eroductions  of  the  country^  and  the  customs  of  its  aboriginal  in- 
abitants.  The  author  nas  employed  ereat  research,  and  gives 
the  result  in  a  very  attractive  form :  his  style  is  eloquent,  his 
narrative  lucid ;  and  we  generally,  though  not  universally,  coincide 
in  his  views.  Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  prelude,  we 
proceed  to  our  vocation,  with  the  certainty  of  gratifying  ourselves, 
and  the  hope  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  by  a  rapid  sketch 
of  "  The  Conquest  of  Canada^* 

After  a  very  interesting  account  of  all  the  speculations  of  the 
ancients  regarding  the  existence  of  the  Western  World,  and  of 
those  voyages  of  discovery,  either  real  or  imarinary,  which  pre- 
ceded the  exploit  of  the  great  Genoese,  Mr.  Warburton  briefly, 
but  strikingly,  touches  on  the  career  of  Columbus,  and  then 
proceeds : — 

"  It  was  by  accident  only  that  England  had  been  deprived  of  these 
great  discoveries.  Columbus,  when  repulsed  by  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  London,  to  lay  his  projects 
before  Henry  VII.,  and  seek  assistance  for  their  execution.  The  king, 
although  the  most  penurious  of  European  princes,  saw  the  vast  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  and  invited  the  great  Genoese  to  bis  court.  Bar- 
tholomew was,  however,  captured  by  pirates  on  his  return  voyage,  and 
detained  till  too  late ;  for  in  the  mean  while  Isabella  of  Castille  had 
adopted  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  supplied  the  means  for  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  Henry  VII.  was  not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment :  two 
years  aflter  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  became  known  in  England^ 
the  king  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  John  Cabot,  an  adventat<\^&». 


Venetian  merchant,  resident  at  Bristol,  and  on  the  5di  of  March,  1495, 

granted  him  letters  patent  for  conquest  and  discovery.     Henry  stipu- 

hUed  that  one-fifth  of  the  gains  in  this  enterprise  was  to  he  retained  for 

the  crown,  and  that  the  yessels  engaged  in  it  should  return  to  the  port 

of  Bristol.     On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  Cabot  discovered  the  coast  of 

Labrador,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Prtmaoif te.  •  •  • 

•  •  f  #  • 

''  A  large  island  lay  opposite  this  shore:  from  the  vast  ^uantitj^  of 
fish  frequenting  the  neignbouring  waters,  the  sailors  called  it  Ba^ 
callaoM;  Cabot  gave  this  country  Uie  name  of  St.  John's,  having  landed 
there  on  St.  John's  day.  Newfoundland  has  long  since  sup^rpeded 
both  appellations.  John  Cabot  returned  to  England  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  knighted,  and  otherwise  rewarded  by  the  Ipng ;  be 
survived  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fiune,  and  his  son 
Sebastian  Cabot,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  an  expedition  destined  to  seek  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  South  Seas. 

^'  Sebastian  Cabot  saOed  in  the  summer  of  1498  ;  he  soon  readied 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  prooeeded  north  as  fiur  as  the  fifty-ei|^th 
degree.  Having  fidled  in  discovering  the  hoped«fbr  passage,  he  xe- 
turned  towards  the  south,  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  the  sonthem 
boundary  pf  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Virginia.  After  a  long  interval, 
the  enterprising  mariner  again,  in  1517i  suled  for  Americat  and  enteved 
the  bay  which  a  century  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Hudson*  If 
prior  discovery  confer  a  right  of  possession,  there  is  no  doubt  thai  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  may  b9  jiMtly 
claimed  by  the  English  race. 

"  Gasper  Cortereal  was  the  next  voyager  in  the  f uccession  of  di»< 
coyerers :  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, but  nourished  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst  for  gloryt 
despite  the  enervating  influences  of  a  court.  He  sailed  early  in  die 
year  1500,  and  pursued  the  track  of  John  Cabot  as  far  as  the  northern 
point  of  Newfoundland :  to  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  Qviif  of  St* 
Lawrence,  and  he  also  pushed  on  northward  by  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
almost  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay."— vol.  i.  pp.  27 — 81. 

Portugal  and  Spain  each  attempted  to  explore  the  northern 
continent,  but  with  little  success  and  leas  credit.  The  expeditions 
of  Cortereal  were  rather  slave-trading  ventures  timi  yoyages  pf 
discovery ;  whilst  those  of  Ponce  de  Leon  aimed  at  au  imaginanr 
goo4,  and  obtained  little  real  benefit.  Tbe  beautiful  coast,  wbica 
he  sumamed  Florida,  from  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  flowerSy 
has  passed  not  oply  from  the  crown,  but  oven  from  th§  nmq  of 
CftfitiUe :— ' 

"  The  first  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  share  in  the  advaAtages 
of  these  discoveries  was  in  the  year  1504,  Some  Basque  and  Breton 
fishermen  at  that  time  begai^  to  ply  their  calling  on  the  great  bi^  p| 
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Newfba&dland  and  along  the  a^toent  shorea.  From  tliem  the  Idand 
of  Cape  Breton  received  its  name.  In  1506,  Jean  Denys,  a  man  of 
Harfleur,  drew  a  map  of  the  Oulf  of  St,  Lawrence.  Two  yean  after* 
wards,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  named  Thomas  Aubert,  excited  great  emiosity 
in  France,  by  bringing  over  some  of  the  savage  natives  from  the  New 
World :  there  is  no  record  whence  they  were  taken,  bnt  it  is  supposed 
from  Cape  Breton.  The  reports  borne  back  to  France  by  these  hardy 
fishermen  and  adventurers  were  not  such  as  to  raise  sanguine  hopes  of 
riches  from  the  bleak  northern  regions  they  had  visited :  no  teeming 
fertility  or  genial  climate  tempted  the  settler,  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver 
excited  the  avarice  of  the  soldier,  and  for  many  years  the  French  alto* 
gether  neglected  to  profit  by  their  discoveries.*'— p.  84. 

The  decree  by  which  that  disgrace  to  humanity,  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  divided  the  western  hemisphere  between  the  crowns  of 
Gaatille  and  Portugal,  impeded,  thiDugh  it  did  not  suppress,  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  other  nations.  It  was  not  long  ere  tha 
Befonnation,  by  denying  the  authority,  destroyed  the  eflbct  of 
the  papal  bull  as  far  as  regarded  England ;  and  France,  though 
adhering  to  the  communion  of  Borne,  showed  ai)  early  detent- 
nation  to  dispute  the  Borgia  grant : — 

"  In  the  year  1528,  Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  fbur  ships  to- 
pursue  discovery  in  the  west ;  the  command  was  intrusted  to  Griovanni 
Verazzano  of  Florence,  a  navigator  of  great  skill  and  experience,  then 
residing  in  France :  he  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  nobly  bom^ 
and  liberally  educated  ;  the  causes  that  induced  him  to  leave  his  own 
country  and  take  service  in  France  are  not  known.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  strange,  that  three  Italians  should  have  directed  the  dis- 
coveries of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  and  thus  become  the  instra* 
ments  of  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  New  World  among  alien  powersi 
while  their  own  classic  land  reaped  neither  glory  nor  advantage  from 
the  genius  and  courage  of  her  sons.  Of  this  first  voyage  ^  only 
record  remaining  is  a  letter  from  Verazaano  to  Francis  I.,  dated  3th  of 
July,  1524|  merely  stating  that  he  had  returned  in  safety  to  Dieppe. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Yerazsano  fitted  out  and 
armed  a  vessel  called  the  Dauphinci  manned  with  a  crew  of  thirty  handfy 
and  provisioned  for  eight  months.  He  first  directed  bis  course  tp 
Madeira;  having  reached  that  island  in  safety,  he  left  it  pn  the  l7th 
of  January^  and  steered  for  the  west.  After  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
violence  of  a  tempest,  and  having  proceeded  for  about  nine  hundred 
leagues,  a  long  low  line  of  coast  rose  to  view,  never  before  seen  by 
ancient  or  mpdem  navigators.  This  country  appeared  thickly  peopled 
by  a  vigorous  race,  of  tall  stature  and  athletic  form  :  fearing  to  risk  a 
landing  at  first  with  his  weak  force,  the  adventurer  contented  himself 
with  admiring  at  a  distance  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  enjoying  the  delightful  mildness  of  the  elimate.  From  this  plaee 
be  fc^vred  the  coast  for  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  south,  without  dt»». 
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dovaring  any  harbour  or  inlet  where  he  might  shelter  his  vessel ;  he' 
then  retraced  his  course,  and  steered  to  the  north*  After  eome  time 
Veraszano  ventured  to  send  a  small  boat  on  shore  to  examine  the 
country  more  closely :  numbers  of  savages  came  to  the  water's  edge  to 
meet  the  strangers,  and  gazed  on  them  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise, admiration,  joy,  and  fear.  He  again  resumed  his  northward 
course,  till,  driven  by  want  of  water,  he  armed  the  small  boat,  and  sent 
it  once  more  towards  the  land  to  seek  a  supply ;  the  waves  and  surf» 
however,  were  so  great,  that  it  could  not  reach  the  shore.  The  natives, 
assembled  on  the  beach,  by  their  signs  and  gestures  eagerly  invited  the 
French  to  approach :  one  young  sailor,  a  bold  swimmer,  threw  himself 
into  the  water,  bearing  some  presents  for  the  savages,  but  his  heart 
failed  him  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  he  turned  to  regain  the  boat ;  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  however,  and  a  heavy  sea  washed  him  almost 
insensible  up  upon  the  beach.  The  Indians  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  sent  him  bade  in 
safety  to  the  ship. 

**  Verazzano  pursued  his  examination  of  the  coast  with  untiring  seal, 
narrowly  searching  every  inlet  for  a  passage  through  to  the  westward, 
until  he  reached  the  great  island,  known  to  the  Breton  fishermen, 
Newfoundland.  In  this  important  voyage  he  surveyed  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  nearly  all  that  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  a  great  portion  of  British  North  America." — p.  S7« 

Another  expedition  under  the  same  commander  was  devoid  of 
any  result.  In  1525  Stefano  Gomez  sailed  from  Spain  for  Cuba 
and  Florida,  whence,  coasting  northwards,  he  reached  Gape  Race 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Newfoundlimd.  His  object  in 
steering  to  the  north  was  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  to 
India, — that  fatal  mirage  which  has  lured  so  many  noole  spirits 
across  the  shifting  desert  of  the  barren  sea  to  fail  and  to  perish. 
The  other  delusions  of  early  times  have  left  us.  The  philosopher's 
stone  no  longer  excites  the  ambition  of  our  scholars  and  chemists ; 
our  mechanics  no  longer  attempt  to  produce  perpetual  motion  in 
perishable  things ;  the  ancien  regime,  with  all  its  &ults  and 
follies,  has  passed  awa^  for  ever;  and  popery  has,  generally 
speaking,  lost  all  hold  either  upon  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
educated  classes  on  the  European  continent.  But  the  north-west 
passage  still  remains  a  monument  of  past  ignorance  and  present 
perversity,  like  a  hoar-headed  barbarian,  who  (the  last  of  his  own 
generation)  yet  siurvives  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past  to  his  civilized 
descendants. 

How  far  Gomez  penetrated  is  unknown ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  entered  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
traded  on  its  banks.  A  Spanish  tradition  asserts,  that  the 
Spaniards  reached  these  shores  before  the  French,  and,  dis* 
appointed  with  finding  no  symptoms  of  gold  or  silver  mineBi 
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repeatedly  cried  out  ^*  Canada! ^  here  {thsre is)  nothing ;  whence  the 
name  Canada.  This,  however,  is  evidently  one  of  those  punning 
derivations  by  which  ingenious  idlers  attempt  to  account  for 
names  with  the  origin  of  which  thevare  unacquainted.  The  word 
Kannata  or  Kannada  signifies  village,  or  a  collection  of  Indian 
cabins,  in  the  dialect  of  several  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  when  the  French  arrived  there, 
and  it  is  clear  the  name  Canada  arose  from  a  misconception  of 
the  strangers,  who^  whenever  they  asked  the  name  of  an  inhabited 
spot,  received  for  answer  a  word  which  they  supposed  to  denote 
the  whole  country. 

"  In  the  year  1534,  Philip  Cbabot,  admiral  of  France,  urged  the  king 
to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  by  representing  to  him  in 
glowing  colours  the  great  riches  and  power  derived  by  the  Spaniards 
from  their  transatlantic  possessions.  Francis  I.,  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  design,  soon  agreed  to  carry  it  out.  Jacques  C artier,  an 
experienced  navigator  of  St.  Male,  was  recommended  by  the  admiral  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  expedition,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  king. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1534,  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Male  with  two 
ships  of  only  sixty  tons'  bnrthen  each,  and  120  men  for  their  crews. 
He  directed  his  coorse  westward,  inclining  rather  to  the  north ;  the 
winds  proved  so  favourable,  that  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  voyage  he 
had  made  Cape  Bonavistain  Newfoundland.  But  the  harbours  of  that 
dreary  country  were  still  locked  up  in  the  winter's  ice,  forbidding  the 
approach  of  shipping ;  he  then  bent  to  the  south-east,  and  at  length 
found  anchorage  at  St.  Catherine,  six  degrees  lower  in  latitude.  Having 
remained  here  ten  days,  he  again  turned  to  the  north,  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  May  reached  Bird  Island,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  coast. 

"  Jacques  Cartier  examined  all  the  northern  shores  of  Newfoundland 
without  having  ascertained  that  it  was  an  island,  and  then  passed  south- 
ward through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  The  country  appeared  every 
where  the  same  bleak  and  inhospitable  wilderness ;  but  the  harbours 
were  numerous,  convenient,  and  abounding  in  fish.  He  describes  the 
natives  as  well-proportioned  men,  wearing  their  hair  tied  up  over  their 
heads,  like  bundles  of  hay,  quaintly  interlaced  with  birds'  feathers. 
Changing  his  course  still  more  to  the  south,  he  then  traversed  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  approached  the  main  land,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
entered  a  deep  bay  ;  from  the  intense  heat  experienced  there,  he  named 
it  the  '  Baye  de  Chaleurs.'  The  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  kind* 
ness  and  hpspitality  of  his  reception,  alike  charmed  him ;  he  carried  on 
a  little  trade  with  the  friendly  savages,  exchanging  European  goods  for 
their  furs  and  provisions. 

"  Leaving  this  bay,  Jacques  Cartier  visited  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  gulf-coast;  on  the  24th  of  July  he  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  on  the  shore  of  Oaspi 
Bay.  Having  thus  taken  possession  of  the  country  for  his  king  in  the 
usual  manner  of  those  days,  he  sailed  on  the  25th  of  July  on  his  home* 
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ward  Toyiige;  At  thig  place  two  of  tht  lurtivaa  wwe  aaised  bj  atnta^ 
gem,  carried  on  board  the  ahipsi  and  borne  awvjr  to  Franee.  Cartier 
coasted  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  golf  the  15th  of  Angvati  and 
even  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Rirer  St.  Lawrencci  bat*  the  weather 
becoming  stormyi  he  determined  to  delay  hia  departnre  no  longer  2  he 
passed  again  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  arrhred  at  St.  Malo 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1534,  contented  with  his  eocoeasi  and  foil  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

"Jacques  Cartier  was  received  with  the  consideration  due  to  the 
importance  of  his  report.  The  Court  at  once  perceived  the  advantage 
6f  an  establishment  in  this  part  of  America,  and  resolved  to  take  steps 
for  its  foundation.  Charles  de  Money,  Sieur  de  la  Mailleray,  vice- 
admiral  of  France,  Was  the  most  a<itive  patron  of  the  ondertaking; 
through  his  influence  Cartier  obtained  a  more  effective  force,  and  anew 
commission,  with  ampler  powers  than  before.  When  the  prepaiationi 
for  the  voyage  were  completed,  the  adventurers  all  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Malo,  on  Whit*Snnday,  1595,  by  the  command  of  their 
pious  leader ;  the  bishop  then  gave  them  a  solemn  benedictioni  with  ail 
the  imposing  ceremonials  of  the  Romish  Church."—^.  45t 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Cartier  again  set  dail|  his  fleet  eonsisting 
of  three  small  vessels,  the  largest  being  not  more  than  120  tonr 
burthen.  Senarated  by  storms  from  each  other,  they  all  made 
for  Newfoundland,  where  the  leader'^s  vessel  arrived  firsti  on  the 
7th  of  July.  On  the  26th  her  consorts  joined  her.  We  prooeed 
in  Mr.  Warburton's  own  glowing  language ;  for  to  abridge  m  such 
a  case  would  be  unpardonable. 

"  Having  taken  in  supplies  of  fuel  and  water,  they  sailed  in  eompany 
to  explore  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  the 
1st  of  August,  forcing  them  to  seek  shelter.  They  happily  found  a 
port  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  River,  wheroi 
though  difficult  of  access,  there  was  a  safe  anchorage.  Jacques  Cartier 
called  it  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  is  now  almost  the  only  place  still  bearing 
the  name  he  gave.  They  left  their  harbour  on  the  7th,  coasting  west- 
ward along  the  north  shore,  and  on  the  10th  came  to  a  gulf  filled  with 
numerous  and  beautiful  islands.  Cartier  gave  this  gulf  the  name  of 
St.  Lawrence,  having  discovered  it  on  that  Saint's  festival  day.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  they  reached  a  long  rocky  island  toward  the  south, 
which  Cartier  named  Tlsle  de  TAssumption,  now  called  AntioOsti. 
Thence  they  continued  their  course,  examining  carefully  both  shores  of 
the  Great  River,  and  occasionally  holding  communication  with  the 
inhabitants,  till,  on  the  1st  of  September,  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
deep  and  gloomy  Sagaenay.  The  entrance  of  this  great  tributary  was 
all  they  had  leisure  to  survey  ;  but  the  huge  rocks,  dense  forests,  and 
vast  body  of  water,  forming  a  scene  of  sombre  magnificence  such  as  had 
never  before  met  their  view,  inspired  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
country  they  had  diseoveredt    Still  passing  to  the  south-west  of  the 
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8t.  LawTenci6r  0B  the  dth  they  teached  an  ialand  abounding  in  deliciona 
filberts,  and  on  that  acconnt  named  by  the  vojagera  Isle  anx  Coudres. 
Cartier,  being  now  bo  far  advanced  into  an  unknown  country,  looked 
out  anxiously  for  a  port  where  his  ressels  might  winter  in  safety.  He 
pursued  his  voyage  till  he  came  upon  another  islandi  of  great  extent, 
Utility,  and  beauty,  covered  witih  woods  and  thick-clustering  vinest 
This  he  named  Isle  de  Bacchus  1  it  is  now  called  Orleans.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  Donnacona,  the  chief  of  the  country,  eame»  with  twelve 
canoes  filled  by  his  train^  to  hold  converse  with  the  strangerSi  whose 
ships  lay  at  anchor  between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Great 
River.  The  Indian  chief  approached  the  smallest  of  the  ships  with 
only  two  canoes,  fearful  of  causing  alarm,  and  began  an  oration,  ac- 
companied with  strange  and  uncoum  gestures.  After  a  time  he  con* 
versed  with  the  Indians  who  had  been  seized  on  the  former  voyage,  and 
now  acted  as  interpreters.  He  heard  from  them  of  their  wonderfbl 
visit  to  the  great  nation  over  the  salt  lake,  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  amon^ 
the  strangers.  Donnacona  appeared  moved  with  deep  respect  and  admi« 
ration ;  he  took  Jacques  Cartier's  arm,  and  placed  it  gently  over  his  own 
bended  neck,  in  token  of  confidence  and  regard.  The  admiral  cordially 
returned  these  friendly  demonstrations.  He  entered  the  Indians'  canoei 
and  presented  bread  and  winCf  which  they  ate  and  drank  together. 
They  then  parted  in  all  amity. 

"  After  this  happy  interview,  Jacques  Cartier  with  his  boats  pushed 
up  the  north  shore  against  the  stream,  till  he  reached  a  Ipot  where 
a  little  river  fiowed  into  a  'goodly  and  pleasant  sound,'  forming 
a  convenient  haven.  He  moored  his  vessels  here  for  the  winter  on 
the  18th  of  September^  and  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix  to  the 
stream,  in  honour  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  its  waters : 
Donnacona,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  500  Indians,  came  to  welcome 
his  arrival  with  generous  friendship*  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  tribu- 
tary stream  and  the  Ghreat  River  stood  the  town  of  Stadacona,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  chief;  thence  an  irregular  slope  ascended  to  a 
lofty  height  of  table-land :  from  this  eminence  a  bold  headland  fh>wned 
over  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  a  rocky  wall  300  feet  in  height.  The 
waters  of  the  Great  River,  here  narrowed  to  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
rolled  deeply  and  rapidly  past  into  the  broad  basin  beyond.  When 
the  white  men  first  stood  on  the  summit  of  this  bold  headland,  above 
their  port  of  shelter,  most  of  the  country  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator ;  save  the  three  small  barks  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  and  the  Indian  village,  no  sign  of  human  habitations  met  their 
view.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  dark  forest  spread  :  over  hill 
and  valley,  mountain  and  plain  ;  up  to  the  craggy  peaks,  down  to  the 
blue  water's  edge ;  along  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  rich  Isle  of  Bacchus, 
and  even  from  projecting  rocks,  and  in  fissures  of  the  lofty  precipide^  the 
deep  green  mantle  of  the  summer  foliage  hung  its  gracefol  folds*  In 
the  dim  distance,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  where  mountain  rose 
above  mountain  in  tumultuous  variety  of  ^utlinci  it  was  still  the  samei 
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one  vast  leafy  veil  concealed  the  viiginfiiee  of  nature  from  the  ttranger's 
sight.  On  the  eminence  commanding  this  scene  of  wild  bat  magnificent 
beauty  a  prosperous  city  now  stands :  the  patient  industry  of  man  has 
felled  that  dense  forest,  tree  by  tree,  for  miles  and  miles  around ;  and 
where  it  stood,  rich  fields  rejoice  the  eye ;  the  once  silent  waters  of  the 
Great  River  below  now  surge  against  hundreds  of  stately  ships ;  com- 
merce has  enriched  this  spot ;  art  adorned  it ;  a  memory  of  glory 
endears  it  to  every  British  heart.  But  the  name  Quebec  still  remains 
unchanged ;  as  the  savage  first  pronounced  it  to  the  white  stranger,  it 
stands  to-day  among  the  proudest  records  of  our  country's  story."— 
pp.  42—53. 

Proud  indeed  is  the  sound  of  that  name  to  England^  and  in 
the  pride  that  it  awakens  there  is  nothing  to  gall  or  wound  our 
defeated  adversaries.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  the  capture  of 
Quebec  were  achieved  by  British  valour,  not  yielded  by  French 
cowardice.  The  conduct  indeed  of  our  opponents  on  the  occa- 
sion was  such  as  to  raise  the  merit  of  our  success  to  the  highest 
attainable  point,  whilst  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  c(Hiqneror 
was  such  as  to  make  even  defeat  itself  honourable.  But  we  are 
anticipating.  Let  us  return  to  that  period  when  the  white 
intruder,  of  whatever  nation,  was  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  the 
native  Canadian. 

''  The  chief  Donnacona  and  the  French  continued  in  friendly  inter- 
course, day  by  day  exchanging  good  offices  and  tokens  of  regard*  But 
Jacques  Cartier  was  eager  for  further  discoveries  :  the  two  Indian  inter- 
preters told  him  that  a  city  of  much  larger  size  than  Stadaoona  lay 
further  up  the  river,  the  capital  of  a  great  country :  it  was  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Hochelaga;  thither  he  resolved  to  find  his  way.  The 
Indians  endeavoured  vainly  to  dissuade  their  dangerous  guests  from  this 
expedition:  they  represented  the  distance,  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  danger  of  the  great  lakes  and  rapid  currents ;  at  length  they  had 
recourse  to  a  kind  of  masquerade  or  pantomime,  to  represent  the  perils 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  distant 
land.  The  interpreters  earnestly  strove  to  dissuade  Jacques  Cartier 
from  proceeding  on  his  enterprise,  and  one  of  them  refused  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  brave  Frenchman  would  not  hearken  to  such  dissua- 
sions, and  treated  with  equal  contempt  the  verbal  and  pantomimic 
warnings  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  As  a  precautionary  measure  to 
impress  the  savages  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  power  as  a  friend  or 
foe,  he  caused  twelve  cannon  loaded  with  bullets  to  be  fired  in  their 
presence  against  a  wood :  amazed  and  terrified  at  the  noise,  and  the 
efiect  of  this  discharge,  they  fied  howling  and  shrieking  away.  Jacques 
Cartier  sailed  for  Hochelaga  on  the  19th  of  September.  .  •  The  voyage 
presented  few  of  the  threatened  difficulties ;  Uie  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Great  River  was  rich  and  varied,  covered  with  stately  timber* 
and  abounding  in  vines.  •    •   •   The  place  where  the  French  first 
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landed  was,  probably,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Hochelaga, 
below  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  Jacques 
Cartier  proceeded  to  the  town.  .  .  .  The  road  was  well  beaten,  and 
bore  evidence  of  being  much  frequented  ;  the  country  through  which 
it  passed  was  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  Hochelaga  stood  in  the  midst 
of  great  fields  of  Indian  com ;  it  was  of  a  circular  form,  containing 
about  fifty  large  huts,  each  fifty  paces  long,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
wide,  all  built  in  the  shape  of  tunnels,  formed  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  birch  bark ;  the  dwellings  were  divided  into  several  rooms,  sur- 
rounding an  open  court  in  the  centre,  where  the  fires  burned.  Three 
rows  of  palisades  encircled  the  town,  with  only  one  entrance ;  above  the 
gate,  and  over  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  ring  of  defence,  there  was  a 
gallery,  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  plentifully  provided  with 
stones  and  other  missiles  to  resist  attack.  This  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  those  remote  days,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  as  having  eight  or  ten  villages  subject  to  its  sway.  The 
inhabitants  spoke  the  language  of  the  great  Huron  nation,  and  were 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  of  their  neighbours ;  unlike 
other  tribes,  they  cultivated  the  ground,  and  remained  stationary.  •  .  \ 
Three  miles  from  Hochelaga,  there  was  a  lofty  hill,  well  tilled  and  very 
fertile  ;  thither  Jacques  Cartier  bent  his  way  after  having  examined  the 
town.  From  the  summit  he  saw  the  river  and  the  country  for  thirty 
leagues  around,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.  To  this  hill  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mont  Royal,  since  extended  to  the  large  and  fertile  island  on 
which  it  stands,  and  to  the  city  below.  Time  has  now  swept  away  all 
trace  of  Hochelaga:  on  its  site  the  modem  capital  of  Canada  has 
arisen ;  50,000  people  of  European  race,  and  stately  buildings  of  carved 
stone,  replace  the  simple  Indians  and  the  huts  of  the  ancient  towns." — 
vol.  i.  p.  58. 

The  destruction  of  the  ancient  town,  however,  does  not  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  French  settlers.  In  fact,  the  tale  of  its  ruin  is 
unknown.  After  a  time  it  vanishes  from  history  without  remark. 
It  ceases  to  be  mentioned  for  a  while,  and  then,  when  inquired 
after,  is  found  no  longer  in  existence. 

Jac(]^ues  Cartier  returned  safe  to  France,  carrying  with  him 
the  chief  Donnacona,  whom  he  had  treacherously  entrapped, 
having  unjustly  suspected  him  of  sinister  designs.  The  prisoner 
was,  however,  soon  reconciled  to  his  fete  by  the  kind  treatment 
and  great  distinction  which  he  experienced.  But  his  death  in 
France  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  which, 
though  carefully  concealed,  destroyed  for  ever  their  confidence  in 
the  French. 

To  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  French  adventurers  and  the  colony 
which  they  founded,  from  the  departure  of  Jacques  Cartier  on  his 
first  Toyage,  to  tJie  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  British  in  1 629, 
would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task.     Such  narratives  lose 
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all  interest  when  stripped  of  their  details.  It  is  painftd  as  well  as 
tiresome  to  read  of  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mishiqw,  of  domestic 
quarrels,  party  contests,  and  petty  wars,  when  depriyed  of  those 
striking  facts  and  heroic  exploits  which  alone  render  such 
subjects  bearable.  This  portion  of  his  work  has  been  admirably 
executed  by  the  author.  He  has  indeed  oontriTed  to  throw 
a  charm  over  the  incidents  of  a  border  strode,  and  to  give  a 
wholesome  interest  to  the  minutise  of  a  court  intngue*  One  circum- 
stance strikes  us  as  worthy  of  remark.  The  French  Huguenots 
were  anxious  to  have  made  Canada  their  refuge,  but  their  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  Romanism.  It  were  vain  as 
endless  to  speculate  on  the  possible  consequences  of  this  desire, 
had  it  been  carried  out. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative  : — 

'*  When  the  French  received  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Canada^  opinioii 
was  much  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  regain  the  captured 
settlement.  Some  thought  its  possession  of  little  value  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  it  caused ;  while  others  deemed  that  the  Air-trade  and 
fisheries  were  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  France,  as  well  as 
a  useful  nursery  of  experienced  seamen.  Cbamplain  strongly  urged  the 
government  not  to  give  up  a  country  where  they  had  already  overcome 
the  principal  difficulties  of  settlement,  and  where,  through  their  means, 
the  light  of  religion  was  dawning  upon  the  darkness  of  heathen  igno- 
rance. His  solicitations  were  successful,  and  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  same  time  with  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton*  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye.  At  this  period,"  proceeds  our  author,  •*  the  fort 
of  Quebec,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  hastily-built  dwellings  and  barracks, 
some  poor  huts  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  the  like  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Tadoussac,  and  a  few  fishermen's  log-houses  elsewhere  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  were  the  only  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of  Veraszano, 
Jacques  Cartier,  Roberval,  and  Champlain,  the  great  outlay  of  La  Roche 
and  De  Monts,  and  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  their  followers,  for  nearly 
a  century." — p.  99. 

We  have  no  space  to  afford  a  due  eulogium  to  the  great  and 
good  Champlain,  who  stamped  the  first  permanent  impression  upon 
New  France.  His  name  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  honoured  by  all  good  men  throughoat 
the  world.     He  died  in  December,  1635  *.     And  now  commences 

*  In  the  same  month,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  feood  men,  death  deprived  his  cotintiT 
of  the  brave,  high-minded,  and  wise  Champlain.  He  was  buried  in  the  city  of  whieii 
he  was  the  founder ;  where,  to  this  day,  he  is  fondly  and  gratefully  remembered 
among  the  just  and  good.  Gifted  with  high  ability,  upright,  active,  and  ohivalroiu^ 
he  was  at  the  same  time  eminent  for  his  Christian  zeal  and  humble  piety.  "  The 
salvation  of  one  soul,"  he  often  said,  ^  is  of  more  value  than  the  eoiiqa«(l  of  an  eai'> 
pire."— p.  101. 
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the  regalar  history  of  Oanada,  and  here  the  author  pauses  to 
review  the  character  and  condition  of  the  country  when  it  became 
the  abode  of  a  race  of  European  extraction.  His  account  of  the 
physical  phenomena,  general  appearance,  and  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  mhabitants, 
is  extremely  entertaining,  though  to  some  of  our  readers  por- 
tions will  probably  be  already  familiar,  and  some  of  the  results 
arrived  at  may  perhaps  admit  of  question.  There  is,  however,  a 
racy  vigour  and  a  rude  eloquence  m  this  part  of  the  work  which 
well  accord  with  the  subject.  After  occupying  five  chapters  with 
these  interesting  subjects,  our  author  devotes  three  more  to  the 
history  of  the  British  settlements,  and  then  takes  up  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  again,  saying : — 

*'  Having  noticed  the  principal  features  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  colonies,  the  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbours  of  the 
French  settlement,  in  the  New  World,  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the 
course  of  Canadian  history  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Quebec." 

Long  and  fierce  was  the  struggle  between  the  rival  nations, 
embittered  by  hereditary  animosity,  and  sharpened  by  the  love  of 
gain  as  well  as  that  of  glory  and  power.  The  accession  of  Indian 
allies  on  either  side  gave  a  ferocity  to  the  warfare  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  contest  waged  between  England  and  France — a 
ferocity  which  spread  from  the  barbarians  to  the  colonists,  and  even 
infected  the  European  commanders.  Much  was  the  suffering 
inflicted,  many  were  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  either  side  ;  and 
it  was  a  happy  result  for  both  peoples  which  terminated  the  inter- 
necine hostihty  of  New  France  and  New  England  by  placing  them 
both  under  British  rule.  Strange  that  the  victory  which  gave  us 
the  one  deprived  us  of  the  other — strange  that  the  success  of 
Wolfe  laid  the  foundation  of  the  defeat  of  England — strange  that 
the  overthrow  of  Montcalm  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of 
France  !  That  such,  however,  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Let  us,  however,  proceed. 

'*  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Louis  the  Magnificent  ceded  away 
for  ever,  with  ignorant  indifference,  the  noble  province  of  Acadia,  the 
inexhaustible  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  his  claims  to  the  vast  but 
almost  unknown  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  hia  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  Iroquois  was  also  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  thus  a  dearly 
purchased  peace  restored  comparative  tranquillity  to  the  remnant  of  hia 
American  empire." — vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

More  than  thirty  years  afterwards  the  then  Governor  of 
Canada — 
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*'  The  Comte  de  la  Galllsoni^re  proposed  that  Monsiear  da  Qnesne* 
a  skilful  engineer,  should  be  appointed  to  establish  a  line  of  fortifications 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  the 
Government  of  France  to  send  out  10,000  peasants  to  form  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  lakes  and  southern  rivers.  By  these  means 
he  afRrmed  that  the  English  colonies  would  be  restricted  within  the 
narrow  tract  lying  eastward  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  time 
laid  open  to  invasion  and  ruin.  His  advice  was,  however,  disregarded^ 
and  the  splendid  province  of  Canada  soon  passed  for  ever  from  under 
the  sway  of  France." — vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

'*  In  the  year  1750,  commissioners  met  at  Paris  to  adjust  the  various 
boundaries  of  the  North  American  territories.  •  .  .  The  English  com- 
missioners, however,  soon  perceived  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  friendly  arrangement.  The  more  they  advanced  in  th^ir 
offers,  the  more  the  French  demanded ;  futile  objections  were  started, 
and  unnecessary  delays  continued  :  at  length  Mr.  Shirley  and  his  col- 
league broke  up  the  conference,  and  returned  to  England.  It  now  be- 
came evident  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand." — vol.  ii.  p.  SS. 

After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  in  which  success  alternated 
between  the  rival  powers,  the  scale  became  turned  completely  in 
favour  of  France,  till  at  length  the  genius  of  Montcalm  and  the 
inefficiency  of  his  antagonists  seemed  Hkely  to  subjugate  the 
whole  continent  to  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  securely  established  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England  that  success  once  more  attended  the 
arms  of  our  countrymen. 

"  This  illustrious  man  knew  no  party  but  the  British  nation,  acknow- 
ledged no  other  interest.  To  exalt  the  power  and  prosperity  of  his 
country  and  to  humble  France  was  his  sole  aim  and  object.  Personally 
disagreeable  to  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  from  many  causes 
regarded  with  hostility  by  the  several  aristocratic  confederacies,  it  needed 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  acknowledged 
confidence  of  those  powerful  men  whose  favour  he  neither  possessed  nor 
desired,  to  sweep  away  those  formidable  difficulties,  and  give  to  England 
in  the  hour  of  need  the  services  of  her  greatest  son. 

"For  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  however,  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  Pitt  were  too  late  brought  to  the  council,  and  the  ill- 
conducted  schemes  of  his  predecessors  bore,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
bitter  fruit  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  But  no  sooner  was  he  firmly 
established  in  office,  and  his  plans  put  in  execution,  than  the  British 
cause  began  to  revive  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and,  although  stUl 
chequered  with  defeat,  glory  and  success  rewarded  his  gigantic  efforts. 
He  at  once  determined  to  renew  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton, 
and,  warned  by  previous  failures,  urged  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of 
removing  both  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  had  hitherto  conducted 
the  operations.    With  that  admirable  perception,  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  usefal  faculties  of  superior  minds,  he  readily  discerned  in  others 
the  qualities  requisite  for  his  purpose, — ^his  judgment  ever  un warped, 
and  his  keen  vision  unclouded  by  personal  or  political  considerations. 
In  Colonel  Amherst  he  had  discovered  sound  sense,  steady  courage, 
and  an  active  genius ;  he,  therefore,  recalled  him  from  the  army  in 
Germany,  and,  casting  aside  the  hampering  formalities  of  military  rule, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  Louisburgh.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  British  Navy's  brilliant  roll  the  minister  selected  the  Hon.  Edward 
Boscawen  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  gave  him  also,  till  the  arrival  of 
General  Amherst,  the  unusual  commission  of  command  over  the  land 
forces.  With  vigorous  zeal  the  equipments  were  hurried  on,  and,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  a  magnificent  armament  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  harbour  of  Halifax  on  the  Acadian  peninsula.  The  general  was 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Halifax  till  the  28th  of 
May,  where  he  met  Boscawen's  fleet  coming  out  of  the  harbour ;  the 
admiral,  impatient  of  delay,  having  put  all  the  force  in  motion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  corps  1600  strong,  left  to  guard  the  post.  No  less  than 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  with  120  smaller 
vessels,  sailed  under  his  flag,  and  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry  with 
artillery  and  engineers,  in  all  11,600,  almost  exclusively  British  regu- 
lars, were  embarked  to  form  the  army  of  General  Amherst.  The  troops 
were  told  off  in  three  brigades  of  nearly  equal  strength,  under  the 
Brigadier-generals  Whitmore,  Lawrence,  and  James  Wolfe." — vol.  ii. 
pp.  133—35. 

We  have  already  given  so  many  extracts  from  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  work,  that  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to 
this  article  prevent  us  from  giving  any  lengthened  account  of  the 
operations  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  most  appalling  description 
were  overpowered  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe ; 
nor  did  the  genius  and  valour  of  Montcalm,  or  the  inefficiency  of 
their  own  coadjutors,  prevent  the  triumph  which  their  super- 
eminent  merit  forced  from  the  hands  of  the  gallant  enemy. 

The  first  exploit  of  the  English  was  the  capture  of  Louisburgh, 
bravely  defended  by  Drucour.  The  account  of  the  siege  is  most 
spirited  and  graphic.  We  have  only  room  for  the  concluding 
observations. 

"  In  those  days  the  taking  of  Louisburgh  was  a  mighty  triumph  for 
the  British  arms :  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  defended  with  skill 
and  courage,  fully  manned  and  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet,  had  been 
bravely  won  ;  5000  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariners,  were  prisoners ; 
eleven  ships  of  war  taken  or  destroyed,  240  pieces  of  ordnance, 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  great  amount  of  ammunition,  provisions 
and  military  stores,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  eleven 
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stand  of  colonrs  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Britith  aorerelgn ;  they 
were  afterwards  solemnly  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

But,  while  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Amherst  and  the  daring  skill  of 
Wolfe  excite  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  it  must 
not  he  forgotten  that  causes  beyond  the  power  and  patriotism  of  man 
mainly  influenced  this  great  event*  The  hraye  admiral  doubted  the 
practicability  of  the  flrst  landing.  Amherst  hesitated,  and  the  chi- 
valrous Wolfe  himself,  as  he  neared  the  awful  surf,  staggered  in  his 
resolution,  and,  purposing  to  defer  the  enterprise,  waved  his  hat  for  the 
boats  to  retire.  Three  young  subaltern  officers,  however,  commanding 
the  leading  craft,  pushed  on  ashore,  having  mistaken  the  signal  for 
what  their  stout  hearts  desired,  the  order  to  adfance ;  some  of  their 
men,  as  they  sprung  upon  the  beach,  were  dragged  back  by  the  receding 
surge  and  drowned,  but  the  remainder  climbed  up  the  rugged  rocks, 
and  formed  upon  the  summit.  The  brigadier  then  cheered  on  the  rest 
of  the  divisions  to  the  support  of  this  gallant  few,  and  thus  the  almost 
desperate  landing  was  accomplished. 

"Nor  should  due  record  be  omitted  of  that  which  enhances  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  merit  of  the  conquered.  To  defend  the  whole 
line  of  coast  with  his  garrison  was  impossible ;  for  nearly  eight  miles, 
however,  the  energetic  Drucour  had  thrown  up  a  chain  of  works,  and 
occupied  salient  points  with  troops.  And  when,  at  length,  the  besiegers 
effected  a  landing,  he  still  left  no  means  untried  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  his  flag.  Hope  of  relief  or  succour  there  was  none ;  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  bay  the  sea  was  white  with  the  sails  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
Around  him  on  every  side  the  long  red  line  of  the  British  infantry 
closed  in  from  day  to  day.  His  light  troops  were  swept  from  the 
neighbouring  woods ;  his  sallies  were  interrupted  or  overwhelmed ; 
well-armed  batteries  were  pushed  up  to  the  very  ramparts  ;  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  musketry  struck  down  his  gunners  at  their  work ;  three 
gaping  breaches  lay  open  to  the  assailants  ;  his  best  ships  burned  or 
taken ;  his  officers  and  men  tirorn  with  fatigue  and  watching ;  four- 
fifths  of  his  artillery  disabled ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  brave 
Frenchman  give  up  the  trust  which  he  had  nobly  and  faithfully  held. 
To  the  honour  of  the  garrison,  not  a  man  deserted  his  colours,  through 
all  the  dangers,  privations,  and  hardships  of  the  siege,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Germans,  who  served  as  unwilling  conscripts.  This  spirited 
defence  was  in  so  far  successful,  that  it  occupied  the  bulk  of  the  British 
force,  while  Abercromby  was  being  crushed  by  the  superior  genius  and 
power  of  Montcalm  ;  by  thus  delaying  for  seven  weeks  the  progress  of 
the  campaign,  the  season  became  too  far  advanced  for  further  opera- 
tions, and  the  final  catastrophe  of  French  American  dominion  was  de- 
ferred for  another  year." — vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 143. 

In  the  spring  of  1759  every  preparation  was  made  by  the 
British  to  ensure  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada,  which  had  now 
become  the  darling  object  both  of  the  Minister  and  the  nation. 
It  is  painful  to  look  back  on  the  cruelties  perpetrated  througfaoat 
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this  war  b^  both  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  though  the  balance  of 
humanity  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  no  charge  of 
bad  faith  can  be  brought  against  our  countrymen. 

"  The  general't  active  care  could  not  protect  the  frontier  settlers  from 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  French  and  Indians ;  although  scouting 
parties  were  constantly  moving  through  the  forests,  the  subtle  and 
ferocious  enemy  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  scalped  men,  women,  and 
children  without  mercy.  These  outrages  gave  rise  to  the  following 
order  b'y  Amherst,  which  he  found  means  to  forward  to  the  governor  of 
Canada  and  his  general : — 

'"No  scouting  party,  or  others  in  the  army,  are  to  scalp  women  or 
children  belonging  to  the  enemy.  They  are,  if  possible,  to  take  them 
prisoners,  but  not  to  injure  them  on  any  account,  the  general  being 
determined,  should  the  enemy  continue  to  murder  and  scalp  women  and 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  revenge 
it  by  the  death  of  two  men  of  the  enemy  for  every  woman  or  child 
murdered  by  them.' 

"  It  were  a  needless  pain  to  dwell  upon  the  cruelties  of  this  bloody 
war.  Our  countrymen  must  bear  their  share,  although  not  an  equid 
share,  of  the  deep  disgrace.  The  contending  parties  readily  acquired 
the  fiendish  ingenuity  in  torture  of  their  Indian  allies ;  the  Frenchman 
soon  became  as  expert  as  his  Red  teacher  in  tearing  the  scalp  from  a 
prostrate  enemy ;  and  even  the  British  soldier  counted  those  odious 
trophies  with  unnatural  triumph.  In  the  exterminating  strife,  the  thirst 
of  blood  became  strong  and  deep,  and  was  slaked,  not  only  in  the  life- 
streams  of  the  armed  foe,  but  in  that  of  the  aged,  the  maimed,  the  help- 
less woman,  and  the  innocent  child.  The  peaceful  hamlet  and  the  smiling 
corn-field  excited  hostile  fury  alike  with  the  camp,  the  intrenchment, 
and  the  fort,  and  shared  in  their  destruction  when  the  defenders 
were  overpowered.  Yet,  still  over  these  murdered  corpses  and  scenes 
of  useless  desolation  the  spotless  flag  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross  of 
St.  George  waved  in  alternate  triumph,  proudly  and  remorselessly,  by 
their  symbolic  presence  sanctioning  the  disgraceful  strife." — ^vol.  ii. 
p.  241. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  leave  this  painful  subject  to  give 
some  of  the  outlines  of  that  great  achievement  which  forms  the 
climax  of  the  interesting  narrative  before  us — great  in  every 
sense,  whether  we  consider  the  chivalrous  commander  and  his 
gallant  army,  or  the  mighty  results  which  have  thence  arisen. 
Well  might  the  great  minister  pour  forth  the  full  tide  of  his 
overwhelming  eloquence  as  he  spoke  of  "  the  horror  of  the  night, 
the  precipice  scaled  by  Wolfe,  the  empire  he  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  added  to  England,  and  the  glorious  catastrophe  of  contentedly 
terminating  his  ufe  when  his  fame  began.^  Well  might  be 
declare  th^  ^^  ancient  story  may  be  ransacked,  and  ostentatious 
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Philosophy  thrown  into  the  account  before  ka  ejMSode  can  be 
found  to  rank  with  Wolfe'^s.'" 

The  whole  wondrous  narratiye  is  here  told  in  a  manner  to  give 
full  eflfect  to  every  incident.  It  is  like  some  mighty  picture,  so  true 
to  life  and  nature,  that  we  see  the  shades  of  night  gathering,  we 
hear  the  almost  silent  plash  of  the  stealthy  oar,  we  mark  the 
troops  as  one  by  one  they  gain  the  rough  ascent,  we  see  the 
terrified  courier  as  he  scuds  over  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  ^ves 
the  deadly  intelligence  to  the  brave,  the  talented,  the  merciless 
Montcalm.  For  a  moment  we  share  in  his  concealed  distress, 
till  the  memory  of  the  many  atrocities  which  he  encouraged^  or 
permitted  removes  all  sympathy  from  our  minds,  and  we  exclaim, 
"  No  pity  for  the  pitiless  !' 

It  would  seem  as  if  Montcalm  had  for  the  moment  been  pre* 
tematurally  ui'ged  upon  his  destruction.  "  Once,  and  once  only, 
in  a  successful  and  illustrious  career,  did  this  gallant  Frenchman 
forget  his  wisdom  and  military  skill ;  but  that  one  tremendous 
error  led  him  to  defeat  and  death.""  Had  he  remained  within  the 
shelter  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  winter  would  soon  have 
forced  the  English  to  retire  from  before  its  walls,  for  Wolfe'^s 
force  was  (without  the  assistance  of  Amherst,  who  was  still  far 
distant)  quite  unequal  to  reducing  the  city  so  strongly  garrisoned 
and  defended,  especially  in  the  brief  interval  before  the  severe 
season  set  iu.  In  this  case  the  fall  of  Quebec  must  have  been 
delayed  till  next  year ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  change  might  have 
occurred  in  European  afiairs,  or  France  might  have  been  enabled 
to  send  efficient  succours.  Despite  of  all  these  considerations, 
and  after  having  only  a  short  time  before  recorded  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  he  could  not  face  the  British  army  in  a  general 
engagement,  he  now  on  an  open  plain,  without  waiting  even  for 
his  artillery,  led  his  troops,  a  great  portion  of  which  consisted  of 
the  rude  Canadian  Militia,  against  the  veterans  of  England.  We 
extract  a  few  passages  describing  the  results.  After  some  move- 
ments on  both  sides : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  French  centre  and  left,  with  loud  shouts  and 
arms  at  the  recover  now  bore  down  to  the  attack.  Their  right  troops 
then  ceased  firing,  and  passed  to  the  rear.  As  the  view  cleared,  their 
long  unhroken  lines,  were  seen  rapidly  approaching  Wolfe's  position. 
When  they  reached  within  150  yards,  they  advanced  obliquely  from  the 
left  of  each  formation,  so  that  the  lines  assumed  the  appearance  of 
columns,  and  chiefly  threatened  the  British  right.  And  now  from  flank 
to  flank  of  the  assailing  battalions  rolled  a  murderous  and  incessant 
fire.  The  d5th  and  the  Grenadiers  fell  fast.  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of 
the  28tb,  was  struck  on  the  wrist,  but  not  disabled.  Wrapping  a  band- 
kerchief  round  the  wound,  he  hastened  from  one  rank  to  another,  ex- 
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horting  the  men  to  be  steady  and  to  reserve  their  fire.  No  English 
soldier  pulled  a  trigger ;  'with  matchless  endurance  they  sustained  the 
trial.  Not  a  company  wavered :  their  arms  shouldered,  as  if  on  parade, 
and  motionless,  save  when  they  closed  up  the  ghastly  gaps,  they  waited 
the  word  of  command.  When  the  head  of  the  French  attack  had 
reached  within  forty  yards,  Wolfe  gave  the  order  to  fire.  At  once  the 
long  row  of  muskets  was  levelled,  and  a  volley  distinct  as  a  single  shot 
flashed  from  the  British  line.  For  a  moment  the  advancing  columns 
still  pressed  on,  shivering  like  pennons  in  the  fatal  storm  ;  but  a  few 
paces  told  how  terrible  had  been  the  force  of  the  long-suspended  blow. 
Numbers  of  the  French  soldiers  reeled  and  fell ;  some  staggered  on  for 
a  little,  then  dropped  silently  aside  to  die ;  others  burst  from  the  ranks 
shrieking  in  agony.  The  Brigadier  de  St.  Ours  was  struck  dead,  and 
De  Senezergues,  the  second  in  command,  was  left  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field.  When  the  breeze  carried  away  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
the  assailing  battalions  stood  reduced  to  mere  groups  among  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  Never  before  or  since  has  a  deadlier  volley  burst  from 
British  infantry.  Montcalm  commanded  the  attack  in  person.  Not 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  first  moved  on  his  line  of 
battle,  and  already  all  was  lost.  The  Canadian  militia,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  broke  and  fled.  The  right  wing,  which  had  recoiled 
before  Townshend  and  Howe,  was  overpowered  by  a  counter  attack  of 
the  58th  and  78th :  his  veteran  battalions  of  Berne  and  Guienne  were 
shattered  before  his  eyes  under  the  British  fire ;  on  the  left  the  royal 
Rousillon  was  shrunk  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  deserted  by  their  provin- 
cial allies,  could  hardly  retain  the  semblance  of  a  formation.  But  the 
gallant  Frenchman,  though  ruined,  was  not  dismayed :  he  rode  through 
the  broken  ranks,  cheered  them  with  his  voice,  encouraged  them  by  his 
dauntless  bearing,  and,  aided  by  a  small  redoubt,  succeeded  in  once 
again  presenting  a  front  to  the  enemy. 

"  Meanwhile  Wolfe's  troops  had  reloaded.  He  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  hesitation  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and  ordered  the  whole  British  line 
to  advance.  At  first  they  moved  with  majestic  regularity,  receiving 
and  paying  back  with  deadly  interest  the  volleys  of  the  French.  But 
soon  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  broke  through  the  restraint  of  discipline, 
and  they  increased  their  pace  to  a  run,  rushing  over  the  dying  and  the 

dead,  and  sweeping  the  living  enemy  off*  their  path 

Just  now  Wolfe  was  a  second  time  wounded  in  the  body,  but  he  dissem- 
bled his  sufferings,  for  his  duty  was  not  yet  accomplished ;  again  a  ball 
from  the  redoubt  struck  him  on  the  breast :  he  reeled  on  one  side,  but 
at  the  moment  this  was  not  generally  observed.  *  Support  me,'  said  he 
to  a  grenadier  officer  close  at  hand,  '  that  my  brave  fellows  may  not 
see  me  falL'  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  sank,  and  was  borne  a 
little  to  the  rear."-— vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

But  a  sadder  task  remains  to  be  performed — if  indeed  a  death 
so  heroic,  so  glorious  as  that  of  Wolfe  can  be  deemed  sad.    We 
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know  of  no  sabject  more  noUe,  and  hate  nefer  seen  any  more 
nobly  treated. 

**  While  the  Britith  troope  were  carrying  all  before  them*  tbeir  youog 
geneial't  life  waa  ebbing  tut  away.  When  straek  for  the  Uiird  time,  he 
tank  down ;  he  then  rapported  himself  for  a  few  minntes  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson,  a 
volunteer,  and  a  prifate  soldier,  all  of  the  grenadier  company  of  Uie 
22nd ;  Colonel  Williamson  of  the  Royal  Artillery  afterwards  wrat  to 
his  aid.  From  time  to  time  Wolfe  tried  with  his  fiunt  hand  to  clear 
away  the  death-mist  that  gathered  on  his  sight ;  but  the  effect  seemed 
yain ;  for  presently  he  lay  back,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life  beyond  a 
heavy  breathing  and  an  occasional  groan.  Meantime  the  Frendi  had 
given  way,  and  were  flying  in  all  directicms.  The  grenadier  officers, 
seeing  this,  called  out  to  those  around  him,  '  See,  they  run.'  The 
words  caught  the  ear  of  the  dying  man ;  he  raised  himself  like  one 
aroused  from  sleep,  and  asked,  eagerly,  '  Who  runs  ? '  '  The  enemy. 
Sir,'  answered  the  officer;  '  they  give  way  every  where.'  '  Go  one  of 
you  to  (Colonel  Burton,'  said  Wolfe,  '  tell  him  to  march  Webbe's  (the 
48th)  regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  the  St.  Charles  River,  to  cut  off 
the  retreat.'  His  voice  grew  faint  as  he  spoke,  and  he  turned  as  if 
seeking  an  easier  position  on  bis  side ;  when  he  had  girvi  this  last 
order,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  added,  feebly 
but  distinctly,  *  Now,  Grod  be  praised,  I  die  h^py.'  His  eyes  then 
closed;  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  movements,  he  beeame  stilL 
Despite  the  angmsh  of  his  wounds,  he  died  happy,  for,  through  the 
mortal  shades  that  fell  upon  his  soul,  there  rose  over  the  onknown 
world's  horizon  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  morning. 
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Art.  IX. — Ths  Holy  City.  Historical^  Topographical^  and 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  Jerusalem,  By  George  Williams, 
B,D,,  Fellow  of  King's  College^  Cambridge,  The  Second 
Edition^  with  Additions^  including  an  Architectural  History  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  By  the  Bev,  B.  Willis, 
M,A.^  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
2  vols,     London:  J.  W.  Parker.     1849. 

The  difficulty  of  comprehending  much  of  the  sacred  narrative, 
owing  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  is  notorious.  And  though  the  last  few  years  have 
given  birth  to  many  attempts  at  removing  this,  their  success — 
it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted — has  not  been  commensurate  with 
either  the  efforts  or  the  pretensions  of  their  authors.  It  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  too  implicit  a  confidence  has  been  reposed  both  in 
the  Map  of  D'^Anville  and  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Clarke.  More 
lately  tne  Scotch  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  American  Dr.  Bobinson 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field  ;  but  not  with  the  success  which 
could  have  been  desired.  Nor  has  the  most  interesting  spot  of 
the  whole  country,  the  Holy  City,  fared  better  than  the  rest  of 
Palestine.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  "  restore  ^  it, — to 
gather  from  its  present  chorographical  aspect  a  consistent  idea  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  to  mark  the  sites  of  those  localities  which 
must  ever  be  invested,  in  the  mind  of  the  Ohristian,  with  awe 
and  veneration.  But,  what  with  building  upon  insufficient  data, 
or  striving  to  support  some  pre-conceived  theory,  no  writer  that 
we  have  met  with  has  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  many 
difficulties  which  have  confessedly  beset  the  subject,  and  in  laying 
before  the  world  an  account  consistent  with  history  and  pro- 
bability. 

In  this  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
far  outstripped  all  his  competitors.  Learned  and  intelligent,  he  has 
not  wasted  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  cradle  of  Ohristianity. 
His  object  appears  to  be  a  simple  investigation  of  the  truth ;  and 
to  this  he  has  applied  himself,  unencumbered  by  any  previously 
contracted  theories,  and  wise  enough — circumstances  compel  us 
to  add,  bold  enough — to  reverence  the  ancient  traditions  of  Jeru- 
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salem.  This,  indeed,  we  will  fairly  acknowledge,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  great  folly,  the  threshold  stumbling-block  wiUi  many  both 
of  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  department,  and  of  others  who 
have  criticized  their  works.  If  it  be  (and  who  can  gainsay 
this  ?)  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  local  traditions  are  of 
prime  service  and  of  principal  authority  in  eveiy  archaeological 
investigation,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  they  to  be 
ignored  or  scouted,  when  such  investigation  is  ^plied  to  the 
spot  in  the  whole  earth,  where  traditions  from  the  earliest  date 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  preserved  with  pious  care,  and  where 
(unless  we  be  much  mistaKcn)  they  do  agree  with  remarkaUe 
uniformity !  We  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  declare  the  diflR^- 
ences  between  Mr.  Williams  and  other  travellers.  Dr.  Bobinaon 
in  particular,  to  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted ;  this  would 
imply  a  minute  and  lengthy  examination.  But  this  much  we 
hesitate  not  at  once  to  avouch — a  strong  predilection  in  favour 
of  inductions  grounded  upon,  and  in  the  main  consentaneous 
with,  traditions  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  and  the  assertions  of  such 
men  as  Eusebius  and  C}Til ;  and  we  are  so  fuUv  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  very  interesting  book,  as  a  whole,  that  we  cannot 
delay  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  volume  contains  what  may  be  called  the  hisiarieal 
portion;  the  second  treats  of  topographical  and  cmtiguarian 
matters.  In  the  former  we  have  a  succinct  history,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  after  the  system  of  Prideaux,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  the  supposed  foundation  of  the  Holy  City  by  Mel- 
chizedec  down  to  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great ;  thence  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Heraclius,  a.  d.  629  ;  and  then  follow 
two  chapters,  the  heading  of  which  are,  respectively,  **  Jeru- 
salem under  the  Saracens^'*  and,  ''  From  the  EstabliBhrnent  of  the 
Frank  Kingdom  to  the  Present  Time.'*''  The  rest  of  the  volume, 
comprising  in  all  659  pages,  is  occupied  with  an  Appendix  of 
original  documents,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presently ;  and  with  a  Supplement  relating  to  a  Plan  of  the  City 
which  accompanies  the  work. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  topography  and  site  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre is  discussed,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site 
defended ;  its  architectural  history  is  elaborated  by  Professor 
Willis,  in  his  peculiarly  masterlv  style ;  and  the  antiquities  with- 
out the  walls  are  examined.  Tne  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  chapter 
on  Modern  Jerusalem  and  its  Inhabitants. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us;  and  we  shall 
probably  best  consult  the  taste  of  our  readers,  if  we  present  them 
with  a  few  extracts.     It  strikes  us,  that  the  historical  sketch  in 
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vol.  i.  is  one  of  the  ^^  additions^  which  distinguish,  and,  wc  may 
say,  improve  the'  second  edition.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  biographical  kind  of  style  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
IS  composed,  but  readers  of  the  Bible  do  not  seem  to  have  ac- 

Siired  generally  that  comprehension  of  the  connected  history  of 
e  Jewish  people  which  tney  obtain  of  other  nations,  and  with- 
out which  the  full  force  of  many  passages  is  lost.  We  would 
recommend  to  them  this  portion  of  Mr.  Williams^  book.  It  is 
necessarily  sketchy,  yet  sufficiently  full  to  make  it  interesting ; 
while  this  very  interest  leaves  on  the  mind  a  desire  for  a  more 
minute  account.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  the  compiler 
mi^t  have  infused  into  his  narrative  a  little  more  liveliness 
here  and  there  with  advantage.  It  is  a  little  dry.  It  smacks 
of  the  archseologian. 

At  p.  8,  in  speaking  of  the  Ark,  it  is  stated,  that  it  was 
deposited  in  the  Tabernacle,  when  that  was  pitched  at  Shiloh ; 
and  that  '^  there  it  remained  until  the  time  of  Eli  the  priest^ 
except  that  it  was  occasionally  carried  to  the  national  assemblies 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  add  solemnity  to  their  meetings.'" 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  we  are  referred  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1 .  26, 
26  \  which  passages  appear  to  us  by  no  means  to  prove  the 
assertion  in  the  text.  Tnere  is  no  reference  in  them  to  the  Ark, 
unless  indeed  (which  is  scarcely  probable),  Mr.  W.  sees  the 
presence  of  the  Ark  implied  in  Josnua^s  making  a  covenant  with 
the  people.  Covenants  were  confirmed  by  sacrifice;  but  we 
never  heard  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  Ark  to  be 
present.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  which  Mr.  W.  mentions, 
if  it  be  true ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  his  grounds  for  the 
assertion. 

Several  very  interesting  geographical  and  chronological  ques* 
tions  are  mooted  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  divers  conjectures 
are  hazarded ;  some  of  them  with  an  air  of  great  probability : 
others  we  do  not  feel  so  well  satisfied  with ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  message  contained  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  spoken  prophetically  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim.  This  notion  is  supported  solely  by  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter.  To  us  it  appears  much  more  probable 
that  the  word  *'  Jehoiakim^^  there  is  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for 
*^  Zedekiah  C^  see  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  the 
first  of  the  succeeding  one.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
referred  to  Blayney,  who  directly  corroborates  our  view,  both  as 
his  own  opinion  and  Lowth'^s ;  and  informs  us  that  ^^  Zedekiah  ^ 

1  In  note  (S)  tlMreis  a  typognpbical  error  of  viii.  4S|  liar  viiL  39L 
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is  found  in  one  MS.  of  good  repute  and  antiquity— -in  the  nuuqgin 
of  another,  and  probably  in  a  tnird ;  a8  well  as  in  the  Syriao,  and 
in  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the  Arabic  version.  And  it  is  a  somewhat 
significant  fact  that  the  LXX  omit  this  first  varse  altogether : 
thus  making  verse  12  to  come  in  quite  naturally,  instead  of 
creating  a  difficulty,  as  in  our  English  version. 

Among  his  geographical  conjectures  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  celebrated  Tarshish  being  Tartessus  in  Spain ;  his  identifica- 
tion of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  of  the  mountain-oarrier  to  the  south 
of  the  Promised  Land.  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  are  the 
diteoveries  (we  employ  the  writer'^s  own  word,  without  meaning  to 
stand  sponsor  for  the  exactness  of  it)  of  Beer-iahai-roi  and 
Kadesh.  These  are  contained  in  a  long  letter,  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  from  the  Bev.  J.  Bowlands  of  Queen^s  OoU^^e.  It 
abounds  with  the  true  enthusiasm  of  a  traveller,  and  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  some  extracts  from  it. 
Mr.  B.  had  been  travelling  from  Gaza  to  Khalasa.  Two  hours  and 
a  half '  from  this  latter  city,  in  a  direct  line  to  Suez,  he  came 
upon  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  called  Sab&ta,  answering  (he  is  of 
opinion)  to  ancient  Zephath  or  Hormah,  the  Arabic  form  of 
which  would  be  Sebat.  (Judges  i.  17.)  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
brought  him  to  Bohebeh  (he  imagines  the  Bekabeth  of  Cren.  xxvi* 
22) ;  and  ten  hours  more  to  ^'  a  place  called  Moilahi,  a  ^noki. 
resting-place  of  the  caravans,  there  being  water  here,  as  Uie  name 
implies :" — 

'*  It  lies  (he  continues)  in  one  of  two  or  three  passages  or  epeningi 
in  the  very  southernmost  hills  or  southern  border  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
which  form  the  grand  outlet  from  Palestine  into  the  desert,  or  the 
grand  entrance  from  the  desert  into  Palestine,  by  which  the  great 
caravan  roads  from  Akaba,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Suez,  pass  to  Hebron 
and  to  Gaza.  Shall  I  not  please  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  found 
here  Bir  Lahai-roi  ?  We  slept  one  night  close  to  the  water ;  and  my 
happiness  would  have  been  double  what  it  was,  if  you  had  been  with 
us.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  whatever. 

"Now  for  my  proofs.  (I)  Moilahhi  lies  on  the  great  road  from 
Beersheba  to  Shur,  or  Jebel  es-Sur,  which  is  its  present  name,  a  grand 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  a  little  east  of  the 
longitude  of  Suez,  lying,  as  Shur  did,  before  Egypt.  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) 
(2)  It  is  probable,  from  Gen.  xvi.  14,  that  Bir  Lahai-roi  was  not  far 
from  Kadesh  :  Moilahhi  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Kadesh.     But  (3) 

'  i.  €,  about  6f  miles  ;  for  he  somewhere  tells  us  that  camels  travel  at  the  rate  of 
12  miles  in  4^  boors. 
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the  grand  settling-point  is  its  present  namei  The  well  has  disappeared* 
and  the  *  Bir '  (well)  very  naturally  has  heen  changed  into  '  Moi ' 
(water) ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Arabs  of  the  country  call  it 
Moilahhi  Hadjar  (Hagar)  •  •  .  •  and  this,  as  they  explained  to  me, 
not  from  the  rocky  mountains  near,  but  from  the  name  of  a  person 
called  Hagar :  and,  to  confirm  this  statement  of  theirs,  they  conducted 
us  to  the  house  of  Hagar  (Beit  Hajar),  where  they  said  such  a  person 
lived.  It  is  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Moildhhi,  in  a 
ravine  among  the  hills.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  place ;  its  description 
is  simply  this : — a  square  chamber,  of  no  great  dimensions*  excavated 
in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  rock,  at  some  height  above  the  base ;  the 
entrance  into  this  is  by  a  passage  bored  through  the  rock  from  beneath* 
with  a  winding  staircase  of  good  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Behind  this  chamber  are 
three  other  small  chambers  connected  with  it,  which  may  possibly 
have  served  as  dormitories,  not  at  all  like  tombs,  nor  showing  any 
evidence  whatever  of  their  having  been  a  sepulchre  ;  its  name  is  Beit 
Hajar,  or  the  house  of  Hagar.  Whether  Ishmael  may  have  constructed 
this  as  a  refuge  for  his  mother  after  her  final  expulsion  from  Abraham's 
house,  or  whether  Ishmael  himself  passed  any  of  his  time  here,  it  is 
very  difficult  of  course  now  to  say,  though  the  Bedouins  maintain  the 
former.  This  is  certainly  true,  that  (4)  '  the  wilderness  of  Paran,' 
where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have  dwelt  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  lies  immediately 
to  the  south  of  this  ;  a  grand  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Halal  and 
Yelek,  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  or  wilderness  of  Kadesh  and  Jebel 
el-Khirm,  on  the  north  by  the  southern  hills  of  Judea,  or  rather  of  the 
promised  (not  of  the  possessed)  land.  This  is  El^Paran^  or  plain  of 
Paran,  alluded  to  Gen.  xiv.  6.  •  .  .  Shur,  or  Sor,  lies  at  its  south- 
west extremity,  and  Kadesh  at  its  north-east  extremity.  This  plain  is 
the  Paran  through  which  the  Hebrews  came  from  Sinai  on  their  way 
to  Kadesh.   (Numb.  xii.  16;  xiii.  26.)" 

Having  remarked  that  probably  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  was 
also  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran^  from  the  adjacent  plain,  as  it 
was  called  that  of  Kadesh,  from  the  fotmtain  of  Kadesh,  he 
continues, — 

"  Our  excitement  (I  can  speak  at  least  for  mine)  while  we  stood 
before  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses,  and  gazed  upon  the  lovely  stream 
which  still  issues  forth  from  under  the  base  of  this  rock,  was  such  as 
baffles  description.  I  cannot  say  that  we  stood  </i7/— our  excite- 
ment was  so  great  that  we  could  not  stand  still — we  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards,  examining  the  rock  and  the  source  of  the  stream, 
looking  at  the  pretty  little  cascades  which  it  forms  as  it  descends 
into  the  channel  of  a  rain-torrent  beneath,  some  times  chipping  off 
some  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  at  other  times  picking  up  some  speci- 
mens, or  some  flowers  along  a  green  slope  beneath  it.  The  rock  is  a 
large  single  mass  on  a  small  hill  of  solid  rock,  a  spire  of  the  mountain 
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to  the  north  of  it  rising  immediately  abore  it :  it  it  the  only  tUiUe 
naked  rock  in  tlie  whole  district«  The  stream  when  it  reaehea  the  chan- 
nel turns  westward,  and,  after  running  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
loses  itself  in  the  sand.  I  have  not  seen  snch  a  lorely  tigfat  any  where 
else  in  the  whole  desert — such  a  copious  and  lovely  stnam.  •  •  •  The 
waters  of  K&des,  called  Ain  Kades,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  highest  part  of 
Jebel  Hala],  towards  its  northern  extremity,  abont  twelve  niUes  (or  four 
hours  and  a  half  by  eamel)  to  the  E.S.E.  of  MoUAhhL  I  think  it 
must  be  something  like  due  south  from  Khalasa.     But  to  the  proofs. 

1.  Its  name  K&des,  or  Kiides  (pronounced  in  English  Kaddase  or  Kud- 
dase),  is  exactly  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Kadeth 

2.  The  locality  corresponds  with  or  falls  in  the  line  of  the  iouthem 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  xv.  1.  8),  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  by  Safaa  or  Maaleh  Akrabbim,  the  Wady  el 
Murra^  and  the  Wady  el  Arish,  or  the  river  of  Egypt.  8.  It  cor- 
responds also  with  the  order  in  which  the  places  of  the  borders  are 

mentioned 4.  It  lies  east  of  Jebel  el-Halal,  or  Mount  HaUk^ 

mentioned  some  where  by  Jeremiah  as  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
Promised  Land  to  the  south.  5.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain  of  the 
Amorite  (Deut.  i.  19).  6.  It  is  situated  near  the  grand  pass  or  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land  by  Beer  Lahai-roi,  which  is  the  only  easy  entrance 
from  the  desert  to  the  east  of  Halal,  and  most  probably  the  entrance 
to  which  the  Hebrews  were  conducted  from  Sinai  towards  the  Land  of 
Promise.  A  good  road  leads  to  this  place  all  the  way  from  Sinai.  •  •  • 
9.  The  nature  of  the  locality  itself  answers  in  every  respect  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  in  Scripture,  or  rather  inferred  firom  it — the 
mountains  to  the  east  of  Kades,  and  some  very  grand  ones  to  the 
south,  called  Jebel  KILdes,  "  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  ;*'  the  rock,  the 
water,  and  the  grand  space  for  encampment  which  lies  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  a  large  rectangular  plain,  about  nine  by  five,  or  ten  by  six  miles, 
and  this  opening  to  the  west  into  the  still  more  extensive  plain  of  Paran." 
— vol.  i.  pp.  464—468. 

There  is  a  long  note  at  p.  24,  on  the  vexaia  quofstio  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "  Millo,"  which  occurs  in  2  Sam.  v.  9»  and  other 
passages.  Mr.  W.  thinks  that  most  of  the  apparently  contradic- 
tory opinions  may  be  reconciled ;  and  takes  it  to  have  been  *^  a 
public  building  .  .  .  crossed  by  the  mound  erected  by  Solomon,*** 
viz.  the  causeway  by  which  he  effected  a  junction  netween  the 
hill  on  which  stood  his  palace  and  Mount  Moriah  (see  1  Elings 
x.  5).  We  had  intended  to  have  made  a  few  remarios  upon  this ; 
but  the  length  of  the  previous  extract  obUges  us  to  pass  on,  with 
simply  observing  that  we  do  not  see  ho\<r,  on  this  suppomlion,  to 
account  for  the  almost  constant  term  by  which  the  LXX  ren- 
der the  Hebrew  Millo — r^v  oicpav.  If  we  might  veaitnre  upon 
a  conjecture  we  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  simfder  to  sappose 
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it  to  have  been  that  famous  causeway  itself,  whence  the  name  ex- 
tended  to  the  whole  valley  !    This  filling  up  of  the  valley  of  the 

Tyropceon  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  Hebrew  root  M/D  to 

411 ;  and  a  work  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude  would  well  merit 
the  notoriety  implied  in  the  article  which  is  invariably  prefixed, 
whether  aicpa  or  avaXrififia  be  the  word  employed  by  the  LXX. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  misfortune  makes  friends.  This  would 
appear  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Samaritans.  The  same  disposi- 
tion which  manifested  itself  in  the  comparatively  palmy  days  when 
our  Lord  sojourned  upon  earth  (see  Luke  ix.  53,  and  John  iv.  9,) 
still  holds  its  ground. 

"  The  Samaritans,  found  only  at  Nablouse  [the  ancient  Neapolis, 
dose  to  Jacob's  well],  ore  distinguishable  from  all  other  denominations, 
by  their  somewhat  Jewish  physiognomy,  the  red  turban  peculiar  to 
them,  and  their  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  Jews.  They  receive  only  the 
Pentateuch,  are  rigid  observers  of  the  law,  and  sacrifice  three  times  a 
year  on  Mount  Gerlzim." — vol.  i.  p.  39,  note. 

Mr.  Williams^  history  is  necessarily  (as  we  have  remarked) 
sketchy  in  its  character — even  so  sketchy,  as  to  make  one  desi- 
derate here  and  there  a  little  more  circumstantiality :  his  style, 
while  it  never  sinks  into  the  slipshod,  seldom  rises  to  eloquence. 
It  flows  on  in  a  calm,  steady  course  ;  it  is  the  writing  of  one  who 
is  more  concerned  to  deliver  truthfully  the  facts  before  him,  than 
desirous  to  win  an  interest  in  them.  He  is  rather  the  compiler 
of  annalsi  than  the  composer  of  history.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  estimable  writer  if  we  omitted  to 
state,  that  the  pen  of  the  annalist  halts  here  and  there,  while 
that  of  the  Christian  and  the  Churchman  steps  in,  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  a  brief  moral  reflection,  or  a  happy  application  to 
our  own  times  of  some  principle  violated  or  involved.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  author  warms  with  his  subject,  and  draws  a 
picture  at  once  animated  and  interesting.  We  will  eive  an 
extract  of  the  latter  description,  taken  from  his  account  of  Herod 
the  Great* 

**  But  the  last  days  of  Herod  were  to  witness  a  repetition  of  the 
terrific  acts  of  its  commencement ;  and  family  feuds  were  again  to  em- 
broil his  home  in  trouble,  and  to  embrue  his  hands  with  blood.  The 
two  sons  of  thf  murder^  Mariamne,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome, 
were  brought  back  by  their  father  when  age  and  polite  education  had 
perfected  ^m  in  tuch  graccb^nd  accomplishments  as  they  had  inherited 
from  their  mother.     They  became  the  idols  of  the  people.     Tl 
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larity  excited  the  envy  of  Pheroraa  and  Salome,  a  brother  and  sister  of 
Herod,  who  had,  indeed,  too  just  cause  to  dread  their  displeasure  for 
the  part  which  they  had  acted  towards  the  unhappy  Mariamne,  which 
her  children  were  too  generous  not  to  feel,  too  frank  and  noble-minded 
not  to  conceal ;  and  as  the  king  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  the 
accession  of  the  young  men  to  power  was  probably  not  fiur  distant,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  them  out  of  the  way.  The  alliance  of 
Aristobulus,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  to  the  daughter  of  Salome, 
tended  in  no  measure  to  reconcile  her  to  the  child  of  the  woman  whom 
she  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  falsehood  and  calumny  were  incessantly 
plied,  until  the  father's  affections  were  completely  estranged  from  his 
darling  boys.  Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  by  his  first  wife,  was  intro- 
duced at  court,  and  entered  into  the  evil  councils  of  his  designing  aunt 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  bent  on  his  own  advancement.  The 
counter  influence  thus  strengthened  was  too  powerful  for  the  two 
brothers.  Being  accused  before  the  tribunal  of  Augustus,  as  plotting 
against  their  father's  life,  they  pleaded  their  defence  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  conscious  innocence,  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  a  tempo- 
rary reconciliation  with  their  father  was  the  result.  But  on  their 
return  to  Judea  the  attempts  of  Salome  were  renewed,  and  seconded  by 
letters  of  Antipater,  who  was  now  at  Rome,  and  by  the  treacherous 
villany  of  a  foreign  spy ;  until  the  king,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
frenzy,  was  at  last  not  only  prepared  to  believe,  but  forward  to 
invite  accusations,  so  that  the  very  servants  were  tortured  or  bribed  to 
calumniate  them.  The  young  men  wearied  out  with  this  incessant 
persecution,  resolved  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  to  seek  refuge 
first  with  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocla,  father-in-law  of  Alexander, 
and  finally  at  Rome.  Their  intentions  were  discovered,  and  repre* 
sented  as  an  overt  act  of  treason ;  and  Augustus  was  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  the  victims  to  be  put  on  trial  for  their  lives,  before  a  Roman 
court  at  Berytus.  The  wretched  father  here  appeared  in  person  as 
the  accuser  of  his  sons ;  and  so  ably  did  he  advocate  the  cause  of  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  with  such  vehemence  and  violence  did  he  press  the 
suit  against  them,  that  the  judges  were  absolutely  prevailed  upon  to 
return  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  the  two  brothers  were  strangled 
at  Sebaste. 

"Justly  might  the  odium  of  this  deed  of  blood  attach  to  the  villanons 
Antipater,  and  most  righteous  was  the  vengeance  which  speedily  over- 
took him.  Having  removed  these  rival  claimants  from  his  father's 
crown,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  bring  to  the  grave,  no  matter  how, 
the  hoary  head  which  it  now  encircled,  Herod  had  cherished  a  nest  of 
vipers  in  his  own  house,  and  was  doomed  himself  to  be  the  next  victim. 
Salome  his  sister,  Pheroras  his  brother,  and  Antipater  his  cherished  son, 
conspired  together  to  poison  him.  The  success  of  this  plot  was  hin- 
dered by  the  death  of  Pheroras ;  and  an  investigation  which  ensued  on 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  met  a  violent  deaths  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  whole  of  the  dark  design,  in  which  Antipater  had  taken  part  with 
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the  most  diabolical  determination.  He  was  immediately  summoned 
from  Rome,  where  he  was  awaiting  the  explosion  of  the  mine  to  which 
he  had  laid  the  train,  in  a  letter  full  of  affection,  and  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem without  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  recall.  His  salutation  was 
repulsed  with  horror  by  his  indignant  father,  who  now  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  before  Quin« 
tilius  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria,  whom  Herod  had  already  called  to 
Jerusalem  to  act  as  his  assessor  on  this  occasion.  The  eloquent  Nico- 
laus  of  Damascus  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  witnesses  flocked 
forward  in  crowds,  judging  it  a  righteous  act  to  expose  such  monstrous 
wickedness.  The  most  frightful  aggravations  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
schemes  of  villany  came  out  on  the  trial,  until  Herod  himself,  recreant 
as  he  was,  stood  aghast  at  enormities  exceeding  his  own ;  while  the 
perjured  wretch,  in  the  face  of  the  deepest  evidence,  with  well-dissem- 
bled horror  at  the  imputations,  called  God  to  witness  his  innocence ! 
He  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  some  delay  was  necessary,  until  the 
sentence  should  be  confirmed  at  Rome. 

*'  In  this  interval  king  Herod,  who  had  now  attained  his  seventieth 
year,  was  attacked  with  that  dreadful  malady  which  terminated  his  life. 
But  his  sun  was  to  set  in  blood,  even  as  it  had  risen.  Among  other 
adornments  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  erected  a  large  golden 
eagle  over  the  principal  gate.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbies, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  expecting  the  speedy  issue  of  his  incurable  disease, 
encouraged  some  of  their  young  pupils  to  demolish  this  emblem  of 
idolatry :  a  report  was  soon  af^er  raised  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  the 
eagle  was  instantly  destroyed.  The  report  was  unfounded.  Forty  of 
the  young  men  were  apprehended  by  the  temple-guard,  and  the  insti- 
gators of  the  sedition  voluntarily  surrendered,  glorying  in  the  act.  The 
king,  maddened  by  the  fury  of  die  disease,  tortured  with  the  conviction 
that  his  approaching  dissolution  was  anxiously  expected  by  his  subjectSt 
furious  at  the  insult  offered  to  him  at  almost  his  last  hour,  ordered  the 
whole  number  to  be  burnt  alive  !  Meanwhile  his  body  was  consum- 
ing with  an  internal  fire,  and  his  heart  inflamed  with  the  wildest  pas- 
sions. Can  it  be  believed  that  he  had  ordered  his  sister  Salome  to 
gather  together,  and  confine  in  the  hippodrome,  the  principal  Jews  in  all 
the  country,  to  be  slaughtered  immediately  on  his  death,  that  there 
might  be  a  national  mourning  at  his  funeral?  Humanity  may  rejoice 
that  the  dreadful  order  was  never  executed.  The  last  act  of  his  sangui- 
nary reign,  when  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  on  his  own  life,  was  to 
confirm  the  order  for  the  execution  of  his  son  Antlpater.  five  days 
after  this  he  died  in  extreme  agony  at  Jericho,  in  the  thirty- seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  and  was  magnificently  buried  at  Herodium  ;  while  the 
frantic  cries  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  mourning  for  their 
infants,  whose  execution  he  had  lately  ordered,  formed  his  funeral  dirge, 
and  attended  his  guilty  soul  into  the  presence  of  his  righteous  Judge !  ** 
— vol.  i.  pp.  119 — 128. 

We  really  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Williams  would  do 
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well  to  publish  a  revised  reprint  of  the  six  chapters  of  Part  I.  as 
a  volume  for  one  of  the  several  juvenile  libraries  which  the  last 
few  years  have  placed  at  the  service  of  the  rising  generation. 
Embellished  with  the  wood-cuts  scattered  up  and  down  the  pre- 
sent work,  it  would  form  a  volume,  written  on  sound  principles,  and 
not  more  attractive  than  needed.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing contrast,  drawn  from  the  description  of  the  sacking  of  the 
Holy  City  by  the  victorious  armies  in  the  first  crusade. 

''  Alas !  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  little  mindful  of  his  precepts 
and  example  in  his  dying  prayer  for  his  murderers.  Humanity  shud- 
ders and  religion  revolts  at  the  frightful  carnage  committed  under  his 
banner  by  these  inhuman  butchers,  flushed  with  victory,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  wholly  devoted  to  its  terrible  work.  The  two  generals,  advan- 
cing from  opposite  quarters,  met  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  leaving  the  en- 
sanguined streets  behind  them  so  thickly  strewn  with  the  mangled  corses 
of  their  victims  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  the  miserable  fugitives  being 
intercepted  between  the  two  detachments.  Such  as  escaped  immediate 
death  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  a  few  to  the  castle  of  David. 
The  former  became  the  next  object  of  attack.  .  •  .  Ten  thousand  of  the 
enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  confined  space  ;  the  number  slain 
in  the  city  was  not  to  be  estimated.  It  had  been  before  agreed  that  the 
victors  should  have  for  their  share  of  the  booty  what  each  could  seize 
for  himself;  and  the  consequence  was  that  houses,  were  dispossessed  of 
their  occupants  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  whole  families,  some 
being  slain  with  the  sword,  others  thrown  headlong  into  the  streets. 

'*  The  transition  in  the  events  of  this  day  fills,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  page  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm.  When  the  arms  of  the  con- 
querors were  wearied,  and  their  swords  blunt  with  slaughter;  when 
guards  had  been  stationed  in  the  towers  and  at  the  gates  as  a  precaution 
against  a  sudden  attack  ;  the  whole  multitude,  having  laid  aside  their 
weapons,  washed  their  hands  and  changed  their  garments  ;  with  bare 
feet,  and  groans  and  tears,  the  outward  indications  of  a  humble  spirit 
and  truly  contrite  heart,  mingled  with  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of 
praise,  proceeded  to  the  venerable  places  which  their  Saviour  had 
deigned  to  adorn  and  sanctify  by  his  presence,  but  especially  to  the 
scenes  of  his  passion  and  resurrection  ;  kissing  and  embracing  each 
sacred  memorial  with  indescribable  fervour  and  devotion.  Their  tears 
were  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude ;  their  sighs  and  sobs  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  hearts  wholly  inflamed  with  love,  and  to  ascend  as  a  whole 
and  acceptable  burnt-offering  to  God.  To  this  succeeded  works  of 
mercy  and  bountiful  almsgiving.  The  newly-acquired  spoil  was  be- 
stowed with  prodigal  profusion  on  those  who  had  acquired  nothing  for 
themselves ;  and  they  who,  an  hour  before,  with  greedy  avarice,  had 
seized  all  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  now  voluntarily  im- 
poverished themselves,  and  counted  the  privilege  of  this  day  their  all- 
sufficient  reward  1" — vol.  U  pp.  874 — 876. 
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A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Gontents  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
would  give  one  the  notion  that  the  author  had  been  unhappy  in 
the  choice  of  his  title.  ^'The  Holy  Land,""  rather  than  ^Hhe 
Holy  Gity,^^  it  would  seem,  had  been  a  more  appropriate  desig- 
nation of  the  work.  But  none  will  feel  disposea  to  quarrel  wiui 
the  title,  when  they  consider  how  completely — from  the  times  of 
David  to  the  present  day — Jerusalem  has  been  the  one  centre  of 
interest  and  importance.  Thither  flocked  the  devout  sons  of 
Israel  annually — "  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  went  up,"  even  as  their 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  bent  towards  it  for  the  glories  of  "  the 
deliverer  "  who  was  yet  to  come.  And  round  that  sacred  shrine 
Christian  efforts  have  now  for  eighteen  hundred  years  been 
gathered,  one  while  to  dislodge  the  infidel  profanation,  one  while 
to  honour  with  the  kiss  of  grateful  reverence,  scenes  of  small  in- 
trinsic value,  but  where 

''even  the  lifeless  stone  is  dear 
For  thoughts  of  Him." 

Yes ;  and  on  Jerusalem  must  the  eye  of  interest  be  fixed  even 
till  the  end,  so  long  as  Ood^s  chosen  people  continue  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  earth,  scattered  from  their  land  of  promise,  and  the 
prophecies  of  restoration  remain  to  be  fulfilled  ;  so  long  as  aught 
^'  withholdeth  "  the  last  great  struggle  of  Antichrist,  and  the  nations 
be  to  be  gathered  to  the  plains  of  Armageddon,  and  the  world 
be  to  witness  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Upon  these  events  of  the  world'^s  last  age,  as  connected  with 
the  Holy  City,  Mr.  Williams  has  some  sensible  remarks.  Having 
observed  that  we  have  scripture  warrant  for  concluding  that  "  it 
is  yet  to  be  the  theatre  of  great  and  important  actions,  he  asks, 
'^  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  Palestine  during  this  interval  f 
In  reply  he  first  of  all  quotes  for  his  readers^  amusement  the  solu- 
tion proposed  by  a  popular  writer  of  one  of  the  two  vainest 
nations  of  the  world.     M.  Poujoulat  decides  that 

"  In  order  that  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  subserve  the  cause 
of  civilization  in  the  East,  she  (viz.  the  English  vulture)  must  be 
checked.  The  only  means  to  effect  this  is  the  union  of  France  and 
Russia.  The  active  and  persevering  spirit  of  the  latter  requires  the 
genius  of  France  to  enahle  her  to  fulfil  her  destinies :  and  France,  on 
her  side,  demands  this  grand  support  to  enable  her  to  triumph  over  an 
enemy  whose  glory  is  of  necessity  the  abasement  of  her  own.  Austria 
will  of  course  assist.  This  accomplished,  France,  the  champion  of  the 
faith,  guided  by  her  conquering  genius,  is  to  plant  the  cross  in  all  the 
Asiatic  capitals,  as  thirty  years  ago  she  planted  her  standard  on  all  the 
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espiteli  of  Earo|>6 ' ;  tod  th«  regeneratjofn  of  the  Bast  b  to  be  eeoom- 
plished  by  ber  missionaries/' 

To  the  foHowing  reply  to  this  we  would  beg  the  attention  of  a 
certain  set  of  people  in  our  own  country,  who  seem  to  have  some 
hideous  image  of  the  Czar  for  ever  brooding  like  a  nightmare  over 
them.  Russian  ambition,  Russian  intolerance,  Russian  designs 
upon  Oonstantinople,  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
tnese  are  the  bugbears  of  their  political  peace  of  mind.  Mr.  W. 
continues : — 

''  Now  without  advancing  any  claim  to  political  discernment,  still 
less  to  prophetic  prescience,  I  venture  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no 
combination  further  without  the  reach  of  probability  than  this,  no 
expectations  less  likely  to  be  realized.  Russia  must  forget  the  French 
invasion  and  sacking  of  Moscow,  both  must  forget  the  memorable 
retreat  for  which  Russia  offers  her  annual  Te  Deitm,  before  such  a 
coalition  as  that  here  contemplated  can  be  effected ;  and  the  holy 
orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  the  Church  of  the  Russian  Empire,  must 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  claims  to  supremacy,  which  she  has  resisted 
since  they  were  first  advanced,  before  she  will  delegate  to  French  priests 
the  duty  which  she  is  commissioned  to  perform.  The  protection  of  the 
oppressed  Christians  in  the  East  has  devolved  on  the  autocrat  of 
Russia  ;  it  is  his  high  prerogative,  it  is  his  solemn  dutv  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Holy  Church  Catholic.  That  duty  he  will 
perform.  The  eitablishment  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  his  dominions 
commends  it  to  his  special  regard  ;  the  extension  of  its  limits  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  seat  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  has 
entitled  that  important  community  to  his  countenance  and  support ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  frontiers  of  the  two  most  formidable  Mohammedan 
powers  bordering  on  his  gigantic  empire,  gives  a  weight  to  his  arbi« 
tration  which  no  other  Christian  sovereign  can  exercise.  And  I  con£est 
that  when  I  observed  the  silent  and  beneficial  influence  of  Russia,  as 
exercised  by  her  representatives  in  the  East,  with  a  degree  of  imparti* 
ality  which  I  did  not  expect,  but  especially  when  I  contrasted  it  with 
the  busy,  restless  interference  of  the  French  political  agents,  aiming 
only  at  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  with  a  love  too  fierce  even  for  its 
favoured  objects,  I  could  not  participate  in  the  jealous  and  suspicious 
fears  with  which  my  countrymen  are  wont  to  regard  Russian  diplomacy. 
And  farther,  when  I  discovered  that  the  laws  of  Russia  have  contrived 
to  reconcile  the  firmest  possible  support  to  the  national  Church,  with 

>  Histoirt  de  Jerosalein,  t.  iil  p.  275.  Thi»  flourish  wUl  be  thevght  exaggemted 
by  me ;  I  osn  assure  the  reader  that  I  trantUte  the  nonsense  verbaiiiii,  and  have 
omitted  as  much  equaUy  silly.  [It  is  entertainiog  to  place  alongside  of  this  the  late 
letter  of  the  President  of  the  Repabllc  himself  to  Colonel  Ney  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
imtes,  that  '*  at  the  time  when  our  armies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  they  left 
every  where,  as  the  traces  of  th^  passage,  the  germs  of  liberty,  and  the  destructixm 
of  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system*'*] 
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the  gppeateit  degree  of  toleradon  to  other  oommunities,  better  than 
any  country ',  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  extension  of  those  laws 
might  prove  most  salutary  to  the  East  in  its  present  distracted 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suppression  of  many  ancient  sees  in 
Georgia,  on  its  annexation  to  the  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  reign,  with  the  subjection  of  that  whole  Church  to  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  (whose  constitution  is  not  unexceptionable 
in  iuelf,  and  which  certainly  could  exercise  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
independent  bishops  without  the  free  consent  of  their  Church),  had  led 
me  to  apprehend  an  uncanonical  interference  with  the  ancient  Patri* 
archates,  in  the  event  here  contemplated.  But  these  apprehensions 
have  been  much  allayed  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  displayed 
on  occasion  of  the  late  vacancy  in  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  when  a  free  election  by  the  whole  body  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  invited  and  ensured,  by  the  high  authority  of  an  imperial  ukase'. 
And  if  the  report  of  some  late  enactments  had  awakened  alarm  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  (whose  interests  demand  the  second  consideration  in  all 
views  of  Eastern  politics),  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fscts  of  the 
case,  and  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  affecting  them,  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  consideration  worthy  of  a  Christian  monarch \  has  convinced 
me  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Israelites  would  be  no  less  safe  ii^ 
the  custody  of  Russia  than  of  any  other  Christian  power."-— vol*  i* 
pp.  467 — 459. 

We  oome  now  to  the  second,  or  topographical  and  archaeological 
portion  of  "  the  Holy  City.** 

That  not  merely  the  appearance,  but  the  plan  and  limits,  of 
modem  Jerusalem  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  city  as  it 
stood  eighteen  centuries  ago,  is  a  fact  which  is  doubtless  taken  for 
granted  by  every  one  of  our  readers.  Nor  will  the  least  enthusi«> 
astic  among  them,  probably,  have  conceived  a  doubt  that  many  or 
even  most  of  the  sites,  on  which  deeds  of  such  surpassing  interest 
were  severally  once  enacted,  have  been  preserved  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  can  be  pointed  to  with  something  like  precision. 
Mount  Calvary,  for  instance,  the  scene  of  our  Blessed  Saviour^s 
passion, — this  at  least  is  known.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that, 
m  our  simplicity,  we  too  had  thought  so,  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  Jerusalem  (so  we  argued)  was  for  several  c^ituries  the 
centre  of  a  see  of  great  importance ;  its  bishops  honoured  with 
peculiar  precedency' ;  and  its  sacred  precincts  venerated,  even  by 

*  In  proof  of  the  former,  I  appeal  to  the  Oustaif,  or  Code  of  Laws  fnr  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Holy  Governing  S^od,  &e.  &c. ;  and  to  the  testimony  of  foreign  re* 
sidents  in  Roasia^  for  the  Utter. 

*  The  ftree  electioli  of  the  Patriarch  Nsrdasiis  to  the  hSghest  dlgnStv  of  the 
Armenian  Church  took  place  at  Etchmiazine,  April  17»  184S|  and  was  confirmed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  August  10,  in  the  same  year. 

«  I  allude  to  an  ukase,  dated  Gatchina,  November  U,  1844,  addrewed  to  tht 
minister  of  public  instruction,  relating  to  the  education  ofthe  Jews. 
^  See  Canon  vii.  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nice^  a.d.  325. 
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emperors,  beyond  every  spot  on  earth.  There  the  hcdy-Oyril  in* 
strueted  the  faithful ;  ana  there  a  succesuon  of  bishops  have  sat 
on  apostolic  thrones,  tracing  their  spiritual  descent  to  this  day 
from  St.  James  himself.  In  such  a  city  then,  surelv,  of  all  cities 
in  Christendom,  tradition  must  have  kept  muixA  with  undenting 
watchfulness.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  Constantino  sought 
out  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that  of  the  burying  of  our 
Lord,  and  erected  thereupon  a  magnificent  church,  which,  after 
three  several  destructions,  has  re-appeared  by  the  pious  care  of 
Christian  hands.  What  doubt,  then,  that  the  Church  of  the 
Besurrection  or  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  standing  at  Jerusalem,  in- 
dicates with  fidelity  the  very  spot  to  which  its  name  bears 
testimony. 

Aye  ;  what  doubt  indeed  ?  Gentle  reader,  it  was  reserved  for 
the  enlightened  scepticism  of  our  countryman.  Dr.  Clarke,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  very  lately  for  the  presbyterian  antipathies  of  a 
transatlantic  traveller,  to  discredit  traditions  traceable  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  to  attempt  to  shake  the  innocent  belief 
in  which  thousands  have  reposed.  A  certain  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
likewise  followed  in  their  wake.  To  the  piou8  labours  of  these 
sentlemen  we  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Mr« 
Williams,  possessed  of  too  truthful  a  spirit  to  desire  to  uphold 
what  was  false  merely  because  it  was  venerable,  was  determined 
to  investigate  the  matter  for  himself.  The  first  edition  of  his 
book  was  (we  believe)  attacked  by  Dr.  Bobinson  with  more  in- 
vective than  argument*;  and  this  second  one,  consequently, 
assumes  a  controversial  attitude,  which  seems,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  unavoidable.  Its  plan  is  to  dissect  the 
arguments,  one  by  one,  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  advanced;  and 
then,  having  disposed  of  them,  to  bring  forward  his  own  view'. 

Dr.  B.^s  plan,  by  the  way,  does  seem  most  strange  and  un- 
reasonable. Such  was  his  prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, that  he  determined  as  a  principle  'Ho  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
all  contact  with  the  convents  and  the  authority  of  the  monks  ^^ 
during  his  investigations  !  To  whom,  then,  did  he  look  for  infor- 
mation \  He  '^  applied  solely  for  information  to  the  native  Arab 
population.^  In  other  words,  he  would  accept  a  tradition — ^if  he 
could  find  one — from  the  mouth  of  a  Mohammedan ;  but  his 
Protestantism  was  too  pure  to  allow  his  ears  to  be  sullied  by  tra- 

>  He  acknowledges  with  much  eandour  that  he  had  himself  pzoToked  it ;  see 
the  «  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition/'  p.  vi. 

'  We  say  "  Dr.  Robinson/'  for  he  has  now  become  the  chief,  as  he  is  douhtlsM 
the  most  able,  champion  of  the  anti- traditional  party.  Mr.  Fergusson's  gnns  are  of 
rery  small  calibre ;  and  Dr.  Clarke— there  is  abundant  evidence  to  ptoye— liM 
been  greatly  over-rated. 
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ditions  from  beneath  a  Ohristian  cowl !  The  value  of  native  in- 
formation is  amusingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the  following 
note,  at  p.  5  of  his  second  volume.     The  native  Arabs,  he  says — 

''  are  very  apt  to  adopt,  not  merely  the  traditions  of  Monks,  but  the 
suggestions  of  travellers,  and  to  pass  them  off  as  authoritative.  In 
1843, 1  was  pointed  out,  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  site  of  Bethsaida, 
where  a  friend  and  myself  had  endeavoured  to  fix  it  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  very  boatman  who  on  my  former  visit  had  denied  all 
knowledge  of  such  a  name !     He  was  a  naiioe  Mohammedan.*' 

But  to  return :  The  chief  question  to  be  settled  is — ^whether  or 
no  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  the  site  of  that 
*'  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid."  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  any  place  answering  to  this,  there  are 
certain  conditions  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
*^  in  the  place  where  He  was  crucified,  there  was  a  garden,"  and 
that  '^  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city '," 
i,e.  outside  the  city,  consequently  the  question  hmges  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  walls.  Although  the  present  city  stretches  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west  than  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  are  there  yet  any  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  which  may 
serve  to  demonstrate-- if  not  the  certainty  that  our  Lord'^s  tomb 
lay  where  tradition  has  evermore  affirmed,  yet — the  possibility 
that  tradition  has  spoken  truly,  inasmuch  as  the  locality  indicated 
icould  have  been  without  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  city  I  This, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  main  question  which  Mr.  Williams^s  second 
volume  answers ;  but  the  course  of  investigation  which  this  led 
him  into,  has  enabled  him  to  determine  several  other  sites.  At 
least,  so  he  says : — with  what  truth  it  will  be  for  the  public  to 
judge.  The  strict  examination  of  arguments,  the  severe  sifling 
and  testing  of  evidence  which  the  matter  demands,  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  carry  sufficiently  far  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing 
a  verdict.  This,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  our  object  in  the 
present  article  :  we  must  defer  it  to  a  future  opportunity.  All 
that  we  desire  at  present  is,  to  give  to  our  readers  some  notion 
of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  subject 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  important.  And  if  we  appear  to  write 
rather  in  the  light  of  advocates,  than  of  judges^  this  must  be  taken 
as  the  reason ;  for  we  are  doing  hardly  more  than  analysing  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  parties  in  court. 

If  the  reader  will  take  any  tolerably  eood  plan  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem •,  he  will — it  may  be  hoped — be  able  to  follow  us  in  the  suc- 
ceeding remarks. 

*  John  xix.  20.  41. 

*  The  plans  attached  to  the  maps  of  Palestine,  ancient  and  modem,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughesi  and  published  by  Knight  under  the  snperrision  of  the  Socie^  ibr 
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..V  s«W(ir*i^l7  occupied  two  hills,  separated  by  a  Tallej. 

^«iuS!,Auiuoftt  and  higher  of  these  was  called  Mount  Zion, 

K>    Jv«M^tt8 — the  upper  forum ;    in  distinction  from  the 

.s  •  \'ii^v»  ur  Acra — which  was  (says  Josephus)  in  shape  gibbous, 
^v  ^  ikyttignates  the  intervening  valley  by  the  name  of  Tyro- 

i\*i«,  Thexemple-mount  (Moriah)  had  been  a  third  hill  over 
^«MU«t  Acra,  originalljr  separated  from  it  likewise  by  a  valley, 
^hivh  the  Asmonean  princes  filled  up.  In  process  of  time,  how* 
owr  (writes  Josephus),  as  population  increased,  a  fourth  emi* 
uouco — ^to  the  north  of  the  temple  and  close  to  the  hill  of  Acra — 
was  surrounded  with  dwellings :  this  was  called  Bezetha,  or  the 
New  City.  Each  of  these  three  portions  of  the  city  vtras  sur* 
rounded  by  a  distinct  wall;  of  which  the  first  and  second, 
surrounding  the  upper  and  lower  cities,  were  ancient ;  the  third, 
round  the  new  city,  was  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.     The  walls  are  descnbed  as  follows : — 

The  Hippie  tower,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Zion,  being 
assumed  as  a  starting  point,  the  first  wall  extended  along  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  joined  to 
the  western  cloister  of  the  Texnple,  which  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  its  own.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  ran 
with  a  western  and  southern  aspect  round  Zion,  above  the  fountain 
of  Siloam  (which  may  be  described  as  beyond  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city),  then  turned,  and  was  joined  at  length  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  ^'  This  wall  must  have  twice 
crossed  the  Tyropoeon,  in  order  to  reach  the  Temple,  and  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloam  there  was  a  wall  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion,  to  meet  the  wall  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.''  "  Of  the 
second  wall  we  are  only  told,  it  commenced  at  a  place  ^  called 
the  Gate  of  Oennath  [garden],  a  point  in  the  first  wall  of  Hip- 
picus,  and  encircling  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  was  joined  to 
the  fortress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  at  the 
north-west  of  the  Temple  area.*"  The  wall  of  A^ippa,  like  the 
first  wall,  commenced  at  the  Hippie  tower,  extenlea  far  towards 
the  north,  passed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  valley  was  joined  at  length  to  the 
Temple  wall  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  For  a  fuller  (Ascription 
the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Williams'  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  146 — 148p 
and  the  Supplement,  §  vii.,  for  the  ancient  topography :  voL  iL 
pp.  8 — 12,  for  the  modem  disposition.  We  need  hardly  say, 
that  a  disquisition  relating  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  as  it 

Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  will  be  found  as  good  and  distinct  as — and,  we  need 
not  say,  far  cheaper  than — any  other.    We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Hughes  saems  to 
have  constructed  his  plan  upon  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Robinson ;  an  act  wfcithy 
we  suspect,  will  be  found  to  MYe  led  him  into  some  gxoM  'fffOPsiirtfnCTW. 
^  See  below,  p.  188. 
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exiBted  in  oar  Saviour^s  time,  cannot  be  eonoerned  with  the  third 
wall. 

The  interior  of  the  city  at  this  day  is  divided  into  five  quarters, 
respectively  called  the  Christian  quarter,  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Armenian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Haram.  Of  these,  the  two  former 
compose,  broadly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  the  city,  the 
Christian  lying  to  the  west  of  the  other ;  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  quarters  occupy  the  western  and  eastern  halves  respectively 
of  that  part  of  Mount  Zion  which  is  included  in  the  modem  city; 
while  ElSaram  es-Sherif,  or  the  noble  Sanctuary,  stands  where 
once  stood  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  contains  the 
mosks,  &c.  of  the  Moslem  worship. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  disputed  question,  as  to  whether 
that  portion  of  the  Christian  quarter  now  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  or  was  not  included  in  the  second 
wall  of  the  city,  as  described  by  Josephus,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  certain  other  prominent  points  in  the  description  given 
above.  These  are,  then,  1.  the  site  of  the  Hippie  tower ;  2.  the 
position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  Une  of  tne  Second  Wall ; 
3.  the  situation  of  Acra ;  and  4.  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Williams,  following  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  first  edition  assumed  that  the  site  of  the  Hippie  tower 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  tower  of  David  at  the  north-east  of 
the  present  citadel '.  But  he  here  shows  ground  for  concluding, 
that  it  occupied  a  space  at  the  north-west,  instead  of  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  platform  of  the  modem  citadel :  not  (as  he 
confesses)  that  this  will  materially  affect  the  questions  at  issue 
between  them. 

The  gate  Gennath  he  places  about  1000  feet  nearly  due  east  of 
the  Hippie  tower ;  that  is,  sufficiently  &r  to  admit  a  magnificent 
palace,  which,  according  to  Josephus^  account,  Herod  had  there, 
comprising  many  porticoes,  groves,  ^c.^  besides  ^^  two  immense 
chambers,  so  large  and  »)lenaid  that  the  Temple  itself  could  not 
be  compared  with  them.^  Taking  for  his  groundwork  a  passage 
in  Josephus^  account  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  Dr.  Bobinson  had 
made  the  gate  Gennath  to  be  identical  mth  a  gate  '^  by  which 
water  was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus.^  Mr.  Williams 
shows  reason  for  believing  that  this  water^ie  was  on  the  $auih 
of  Hippicus,  in  the  west  wall  of  Zion ;  and  assigns  the  ffarden- 
gate  to  "  another  anonymous  gate,  hard  by  the  Hippie  tower  •,^' 
and  sufficiently  far  to  the  east  of  the  Pool  of  the  Bath  to  allow  of 

*  D'AoTiUe  placed  it  naarly  SOOO  fe«t  to  tho  N.W.  of  this,  making  it  to  eor- 
retpcmd  with  the  Paephine  tower. 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  correctly  given  the  author's  meaning  in  this 
passage. 
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%  proper  interval  between  it  and  the  bank,  which  Josephos  says 
was  raised  by  the  fifteenth  legion  about  thirty  cubits  eastward  of 
the  pool.  See  from  p.  17  to  24.  Near  to  this  gate  the  second 
wall  had  its  commencement. 

We  cannot  expect  Mr.  Williams  to  write  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  the  historian  whom  he  translates ;  but  we  do  expect 
that  he  will  write  consistently  with  himself.  We  say  this  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  very  great  increase  of  difficulty  which  is  forced 
upon  readers  of  a  work  like  his  by  even  slight  inaccuracies.  At 
p.  24  of  vol.  ii.  he  is  correcting  an  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Bobinson^ 
and  quotes  Josephus  as  saying,  that  ^^  the  sacred  wall  had  its 
beginning  near  the  gate  Gfennath.^  But  at  p.  148  of  vol.  i. 
he  writer,  that  '^  it  commenced  ai  a  place  called  the  gate  of 
Gtennath.'*^  The  two  statements  appear  to  us  to  represent  an 
important  difference  in  the  state  of  things.  The  historian^'s  own 
expression  is  indefinite :  he  says  of  this  wall,  that  it  rriv  fiiv  ipyji^ 
iiro  in/Xi}c  c^X^v,  ^v  Fcvvad  IkoKovv. 

Mr.  Williams  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  Acra  of  Josephus 
with  that  of  the  American  traveller,  which  covers  a  large  space 
directly  north  of  Mount  Zion,  and  including  (so  far  as  we  can 
gather — but  the  learned  Doctor  has  never  yet  aided  his  descrip- 
tion with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  walls)  the  whole  extent  of  the 
modern  city  m  the  north-west  or  Christian  quarter.  The  result 
is,  that  Dr.  Bobinson^s  Acra  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  that 
of  the  ancient  historian,  both  in  altitude  and  character;  the 
former  being  the  termination  of  a  broad  ridge  of  land  lying  to 
the  north-west,  instead  ofh,  distinct  hill — leaving  thei*efore  a  long, 
high,  and  somewhat  level  swell  of  land  without  the  supposed 
wsuls  in  this  direction ;  instead  of  being  one  of  two  hills  *^  every 
where  enclosed  from  without  by  deep  v^eys  S  considerably  higher 
than  Zion,  instead  of  occupying  ^^  the  lower  hill  ;'*^  and,  lastly, 
separated  from  Zion  by  no  valley  at  all  which  can  at  present  be 
distinctly  traced,  instead  of  there  lying  between  them  that  re- 
markable gorge  called  the  Tyropoeon.  Dr.  Robinson  does  indeed 
profess  to  point  to  the  course  which  the  Tyropceon  took,  which 
nas,  however,  ^^  become  gradually  and  wholly  filled  up  with  the 
ruins  and  rubbish  of  eighteen  centuries  '.^^ 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  another  valley,  which  onoe 

*  It  is  right  to  mention  that  Dr.  R.  deckres  he  has  douhts  as  to  the  literal 
correctness  of  this  expression.  But  if  another  position  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  Mr.  W.  seems  to  have  done  so,  fulfilling  the  other  data  of  Josephus,  aaci  ikit  a$ 
welly  why  should  a  doubt  be  thrown  in  tliii  particular  upon  the  words  of  a  writer 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  accuracy  ! 

•  Theolog.  Keyiew,  p.  419.— Dr.  IL's  organ. 
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separated  Acra  from  Moriah,  was  filled  up  with  earth  by  the 
Asmoneans,  with  the  view  of  joining  the  city  to  the  temple.  Yet 
this  valley — or  what  Dr.  Bobinson  supposes  to  be  this  valley — 
remains  most  distinctly  to  this  day,  as  he  himself  constantly 
testifies.  ^^  Now,^^  argues  Mr.  Williams,  ^^  I  cannot  think  that  a 
valley  filled  with  earth  by  the  Asmoneans,  and  greatly  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  of  so  many  centuries,  would  stiU  exist  as  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  city ;  especially  while  another  valley, 
more  distinctly  marked  in  olden  time,  and  never  designedly  filled, 

has  been  obliterated  for  at  least  six  centuries ;  which Dr. 

Robinson  conceives  has  been  the  case  with  the  Tyropceon.  At 
least  the  traces  of  the  valley  between  Sion  and  Acra  might  be  ex* 
pected  to  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  of  the  valley  between  Acra 
and  Moriah  ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  if  the  topography  of 
Dr.  Robinson  is  correct.^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  28.)  Besides  all  this,  two 
arguments  are  adduced  on  the  same  side,-— one  drawn  firom  the 
actual  position  of  the  lowest  line  of  depression  in  that  quarter  of 
the  city;  the  other  from  the  late  discovery  of  a  very  ancient 
sewer,  whose  course  is,  in  part,  precisely  that  of  the  Doctor^s 
Tyropceon.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  ancient  writers—* 
Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  William  of  Tyre, — all  describe  the  city 
as  occupying  two  eminences.  Can  any  one  doubt  (as  Mr. 
Williams  some  where  asks)  that  they  intend  the  two  ridges 
divided  by  the  valley  which  I  have  called  the  Tyropceon  i  and 
would  it  not,  then,  be  preposterous  to  place  the  Upper  and  Lower 
City  on  one  ridge,  and  on  the  same  side  of  that  valley  i 

"On  these  grounds  then  (writes  Mr.  W.),  that  the  gate  of  Gennath  must 
have  been  some  distance  east  of  Hippicus  ;  that  the  Acra  of  Josephus 
is  a  complete  contrast  in  altitude  and  character  with  the  ridge  north  of 
Zion ;  that  no  distinct  valley  now  exists,  nor  can  be  proved  ever  to 
have  existed,  between  this  ridge  and  Zion,  I  am  obliged  to  reject  the 
topographical  identifications  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  to  propose  a  theory 
more  consistent  with  the  representations  of  the  Jewish  historian  '•'*•—' 
vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

Before  we  go  further,  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  obser- 
vation. It  is  that  Mr.  Williams  has  here  again,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  added  very  unnecessarily  to  the  difficulty  of  following  him  in 
his  complex  argument,  in  favour  of  his  own  and  in  demolition  of 
Dr.  Robinson'^s  theory.     In  the  passage  copied  above,  he  speaks 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  according  to  the  course  which 
Dr.  R.  would  have  us  to  helieve  it  took,  distiDctly  marked  in  Prof.  Hughes's  map, 
before  referred  to.  Also  the  gate  of  Gennath,  placed  close  to  the  Hippie  tower, 
and  the  second  w^l  carried  round  outtieU  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  ^<^ 
Uoly  Sepulchre. 
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of  the  neoeaaity  of  the  gate  of  Oennath  being  «mm  dUiamee  east 
of  Hippicua.  And  it  i8  evident,  on  consideration,  that  thh  is 
what  ne  means,  and  has  been  Ubouring  to  prove.  Yet,  at  p.  2S, 
he  cites  Dr.  Bobinson's  words  with  i4)parent  assent,  that  ^^the 
gate  must  of  course  have  been  quite  near  to  Hippicus  i*^  and 
again,  ^*  there  was  a  ffate  in  the  first  wall  adjacent  to  Hippicus  :'** 
affain,  lower  down,  *^hard  by  the  Hippie  tower  :^  and  more  par- 
ticuUrly  in  p.  22,  **  I  come  now  to  the  kst  and  most  memoraUe 
proof  of  all,  that  the  gate  Oennath  was  near  the  Hippie  tower .^ — > 
It  has  just  occurred  to  us,  that  possibly  this  last  passage  may  refer 
to  the  proof  on  Dr.  BobinsoiCi  side,  in  favour  of  iif  dieorv,  that 
the  two  were  near.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  say  we  wistt  Mr. 
Williams  had  expressed  himself  somewhat  differently.  We  can 
assure  him,  that  however  clearly  his  arffument  may  be  unrolled 
before  his  own  mind,  it  has  cost  us  no  little  labour  to  follow  the 
sequence  and  perceive  the  bearing  of  all  the  separate  portions. 
We  hope  that,  in  the  analysis  which  we  have  been  giving,  we 
have  not  misrepresented  any  part  of  it. 

But  for  Mr.  Williams'  own  theory.  If  (as  he  observes)  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  can  be  ascertained,  the 
position  of  Acra  will  be  easily  determined  :  he  therefore  inverts 
the  order  of  his  argument,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  Tyro- 
poeon first. 

There  is,  he  asserts,  **  one  and  ordy  ime  remarkable  and  well- 
defined  valley  passing  entirely  through  the  city,"  to  which  Dr. 
Bobinson  makes  frequent  allusion,  as  commencing  at  the  Da- 
mascus gate  (on  the  north  side  of  the  city),  and  running  in  a 
southern  direction  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  character  of  this  broad  valley  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus — dividing  the  modem  city  into  two 

Earts,  as  the  Tyropoeon  did  the  ancient,  bavins  on  the  west  the 
igh  hill  of  Zion,  and  the  declivity  of  a  still  higher  ridge ;  and 
on  the  east  a  lower  hill,  which  he  calls  Acra,  joined  at  the  south 
to  the  Temple  Mount.  But  then,  was  this  the  relative  situation 
of  Zion  ana  Acra,  of  Acra  and  Moriah  ?  Can  it  be  proved  that 
the  hill  Acra  lay  north-west  of  the  Temple-mount,  and  not  due 
west  i  This  question  he  proceeds  to  discuss,  taking  as  his  ground- 
work the  Scriptural  account  of  some  of  the  porters  at  the  Tem- 
ple J^tes  (1  Cnron.  xxvi.  16,  seq,),  together  with  a  passage  in  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  descriptive  of  four  gates  '^  m  the  western 
quarter^^  of  the  Temple.  This  brings  upon  the  tapis  the  famous 
oauseway  of  Solomon,  and  gives  him  occasion  to  inform  us  that 
"  such  a  causeway,  connecting  the  north-east  brow  of  Zion  with 
the  Temple-mount,  is  distincuy  to  be  seen  at  this  day  i"  indeed, 
singularly  enough,  **  the  very  street  which  Dr.  Bobinscm  repre- 
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sents  as  followitig  the  bed  of  the  valley  of  the  TyropoMni  is 
carried  along  the  ridge  of  an  artificial  mound, — ^for  the  mound  is 
clearly  artificial,  and  not  accidental,  as  he  imagines.^^  (p.  43.) 

It  is  here,  at  the  junction  of  this  causeway  with  the  Temple- 
mount,  that  he  would  place  the  gate  "  Shallecheth,^' — t.  e. 
according  to  the  Chaldee  Faraphrast  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  "  the 
^te  of  the  casting  up  or  embankment/^  Having  arrived  at 
tnis,  he  ffoes  on,  by  a  felicitous  train  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that 
the  hill  Acra^  was  not  the  ridge  immediately  west  of  Moriah  (for 
here  lay  *'  the  suburbs,^'  as  the  Tyropceon  was  sometimes  oalled-— 
p.  41),  but  ^^  lay  north  of  the  Temple.^  This,  it  appears  to  us, 
must  be  taken  to  mean  northerly — i.  tf.,  rather  north  than 
west.  The  description  of  the  hill  so  lying  ^'  exactly  answers  in 
other  respects,  to  the  account  of  the  hill  Acra  given  by 
Josephus, 

But  if  this  was  the  position  of  Acra — the  very  position,  be  it 
remembered — which  Dr.  B.  has  assiened  to  Bezetha — where  was 
''  Bezetha,  or  rather  the  hill  included  in  Bezetha!  for  the  new  city 
was  very  extensive,  and  encompassed  the  lower  city  on  three 
sides.^^     The  reply  is — ^north  of  the  Temple,  exactly  where  Jose- 

f bus  places  it.  It  is  a  hill  distinct  from  Acra,  not  mentioned  by 
)r.  B.,  lying  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Eedron,  covered 
to  this  day  with  ruins  and  cisterns,  and  bearing  evident  traces  of 
having  been  thickly  peopled ;  its  highest  point  nearly  north-east 
of  the  summit  of  Acra.  ''  In  approaching  the  city  firom  the 
north  by  the  Damascus  road^^  wntes  Mr.  Williams,  ''  the  two 
hills  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
them,  and  the  correctness  of  the  Jewish  historian's  language  is 
most  clearly  proved.'^ 

Thus,  then,  having  determined  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon, 
and  the  position  of  Acra,  and  answered  prospectively  an  objec- 
tion toucning  that  of  Bezetha,  the  author  returns  to  the  great 
auestion  on  which  (as  we  observed)  hinges  the  whole  inquiry  into 
be  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre : — he 
endeavours  to  trace  out  the  course  of  the  second  wall.  To  do 
this  with  him  would  lead  us  into  details  not  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, in  the  absence  of  a  map  or  a  scale  akin  to  that  of  the  mag- 
nificent plan  of  the  town  and  environs,  which  accompanies  the 
work,  and  is  copied  from  that  drawn  by  certain  officers  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  embracing  in  its 
course  several  remains  of  gateways,  '^  it  satisfies  every  deniand  of 
the  wall  of  Josephos.^  These  investigations  will  be  found 
between  the  S9th  and  the  58th  pages. 

'  As  distiBgQiiriied  Dram  the  town  ftbont  the  hiU  Acrft,  which  was  reekoned  t^ 
thehiU. 
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it  kare  tlie  Cfaordi  of  die  H^  SepJebnl  Is  Ae  aaHior's  own 
VOTdi  we 


«<  1b  the  as^  lopRiied  bj  tbe  fim  aad  teeood  vaO,  '  wa^  mlo  dM 
dtj/  and  '  withooi  Uie  gate/  probablj  is  a  '  pbee  when  liiae  wwe 
gardens'  (John  xiz«  20.  41,  Hei».  zm.  2),  Ibr  tke  gate  Gcmadi  (t.  e. 
*  ike  gmU  of  ike  gardems ')  led  into  tins  quarter;  aad  where  m€  kmom 
then  were  tombs ;  for  the  monoment  ci  Joha  the  hii^  priest  waa  in 
the  angle  which  was  described  bj  that  het*i  aad  h  is  surdj  a  womder- 
fol  eonfinoation  ci  the  Christian  tiaditioo,  that  these  dicamslnnces, 
incidentallj  recorded  bj  a  Jewish  writer  with  a  totallj  difEerent  siew, 
shoold  all  concur  in  showing,  not  sorelj  the  possibilitj,  but  even  a  pro* 
bahilitj,  of  its  troth.  If  *  undesigned  eoinddenees'  are  worth  anj 
thing  in  such  arguments,  the  Holy  Sepuldire  is  jostlj  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  of  these,  which  it  is  impossible  for  scepticism  itaelf  to 
stupecU" — ToL  ii.  p.  59. 

Still,  though  it  may  have  thus  been  proved  to  demonstratioii 
that  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepnldiie  is  soch  as  most  hare 
bc.*en  without  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city,  it  may  neverthdess 
bo  wrongly  determined :  or  the  site  having  been  rightly  det^r^ 
mined  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  been  transferred  at  a  later 
period  to  this  place.  It  becomes  therefore  needful  to  adduce 
evidence  for  the  truth  and  for  the  continuity  of  the  tradition ; 
and  this  is  done  in  the  following  chapter.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  follow  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  author  all 
through.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  hints 
as  to  the  course  he  adopts. 

First  of  all  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  the  foregoing 
'*  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  Acra  and  the  course  of 
tho  socond  wall  has  been  successful,  the  tradition  relating  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  much  confirmed  :^  since  it  is  probable  ^^  that  a 
fictitious  site  would  have  been  fixed  far  enough  away  from  the 
ruins  of  tho  ancient  city,  to  obviate  those  apparently  strong 
objections''  which  arise  from  its  proximity.  Moreover,  "  the  very 
name  assigned  to  tho  place  where  our  Lord  suffered,  would  tend 
to  nrosorvo  the  memorial  of  the  site  among  the  natives  :^  for  is  it 
to  bo  supposed,  when  wo  remember  that  this  name  was  univer- 
sally received  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  recorded  by  the  Evange- 

■  Thin  moiit  lni|H)rtiu\t  fact  it  proved  by  tho  following  passages  in  tho  fifth  book 
of  tlio  Jowiiih  Wmt,  vi,  S  ;  vii.  3  ;  ix.  S  ;  xi.  4.  The  monument  metttioned  was  no 
doubt  s  tmnh  (m  llorod**  monument,  Helen***  monument,  the  Fuller's  monumeiil^ 
wt«rt»  lUI  toiubM).  ThiR  wliows  that  there  were  tombs  in  this  part ;  that  they  were 
th^  tontlMi  of  nomo  diiitinRuinliod  persons,  such  as  that  of  the  high  priest,  and  of 
Joiw|Ui  of  Ariuiathea,  wUioU  were  handsome  monuments,  and  probably  inekiaed  in 
garUvus. 
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lists — that  the  Christian  Church  had  never  been  absent  from 
Jerusalem  above  two  years,  probablv — and  that  all  other  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  retamed  their  distinctive  appel- 
lations,— is  it  to  be  supposed  that  that  hill,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  to  say  reverence, 
should  have  lost  its  name !  Is  6r  would  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Hadrian,  or  any  other,  to  obliterate  the  memorial  of  our  Lord^s 
resurrection,  by  erecting  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  spot,  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  site ; — an 
observation,  which  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
"  neither  Eusebius,  nor  any  of  the  writers  of  that  century,  imply 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  locality.'*'' 

*'  With  this  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclusion,  we 
find  the  Holy  Sepulchre  placed  exactly  where  the  impugners  of  the 
tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  writers,  fix  its  situation,  in 
reference  to  the  ancient  city  walls,  as  far  as  their  course  can  now  be 
ascertained." — vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

The  appearance  which  the  Sepulchre,  as  it  now  is,  presents, 
may  be  thus  described : — 

" '  A  grotto  above  ground,'  consisting  of  two  chambers,  whereof  the 
outer  one,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angel ;  while  the  inner  one,  entered  by  a  low  door,  is  the  very  cave 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  where  was  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  The  spot  where  the  sacred  body  lay  is  'on  the  right  side' 
of  the  cave  at  entering ',  now  covered  with  marble  to  protect  it  from 
injury  ;  the  removal  of  which  would  probably  show  a  ledge  or  couch, 
such  as  are  seen  in  other  ancient  tombs,  cmt  hi  the  native  rock,  and 
only  large  enough  to  admit  the  body.  The  tomb  was  designed  by 
Joseph  for  his  own  burial,  so  that  it  may  have  had  but  one  receptacle, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  rock  graves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

"  The  Greeks  believe  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  formerly  a  rock 
grave,  excavated  in  a  mountain  side,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  those 
e.  g,  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but  that  the  whole  space  about  it  was, 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Helena,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  base  of 
the  cave,  so  that  the  cave  stood  erect  in  the  middle  of  an  even  ground ; 
that  she  further  cased  the  four  sides  externally  with  marble,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  building ;  and  that  the  roof  of  the  monolith  was 
then  pierced  in  several  places  to  allow  a  vent  to  the  smoke  of  the  many 
lamps  which  continually  burnt  within." — vol.  ii.  pp.  77f  78, 

Such  is  probably  the  correct  account :  for  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  is  clear  and  explicit — Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  Palestine, 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Sepulchre  was  recovered.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  that  borne  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  coeval 

*  Mark  xvi.  6  ;  compare  John  xx.  12, 
VOL,  XII. — NO.  XXIII. — SEPT.  1849.  O 
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with  Eusebius — ^by  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalmn,  %  ywy  little 
later-^by  A.  Placentinua^  another  pilgrim,  two  centuries  later — 
by  Arcmfoa,  only  much  more  distmct,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
same  century — ny  the  English  Saint  Willibald,  in  the  following 
century — by  Paschasius  Badbertus,  in  a  description  which  he 
professes  to  have  taken  from  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  of 
that  time,  in  the  ninth  century, 

Yery  curious  and  interesting  extracts  are  likewise  given,  from 
the  Russian  pilgrim^  Daniel,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth 
centu^  (which  passage  alone  might  suffice  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sepulchre  of  that  day  with  that  of  earlier  times,  as 
regarded  its  outward  features),  and  from  Father  Boniface  of 
Bagusa,  who  was  employed  by  Pope  Julius  III.  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  superintend  the  restoration — and  lastly,  from  certain 
eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  which  took  place  in  1808,  when  the 
ante-chapel  was  dreadfully  burned,  and  the  chapel  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  on  the  top  of  the  monolith  was  entirely  consumed ;  yet 
the  cave  itself  received  not  the  slightest  injury  internally.  These 
extracts  all  unite  to  prove  the  continued  existence  of  the  native 
rock  within  the  marble  casing. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  analysis 
of  the  arguments  and  inductions  by  which  Mr.  Williams  seeks  to 
support  a  belief  which  has  come  down  to  us  venerable  with  the 
hoar  of  ages;  and  piously  steps  forward  to  rescue  from  the 
diarge,  not  merely  ot  pitiful  ignorance,  but  of  wilful  imposition^ 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in 
the  purest  days,  of  the  eldest  Church  in  Christendom.  And  we 
bid  him,  God  speed  !  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  a  complete 
agreement  with  deductions  founded  upon  arguments  which  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that,  so  far  as  common  sense  can  aid  us,  in  almost  all 
points  where  he  and  Dr.  Robinson  engage,  we  think  the  palm  of 
victory  must  be  awarded  to  our  author — always  supposing  that  cita- 
tions be  correctly  made,  and  local  facts  truly  stated.  rTor  do  we 
shrink  from  avowing  an  antecedent  sympathy  with  one  who  takes 
his  stand  on  the  side  which  our  English  Churchman  has  espoused, 
in  preference  to  those  who  set  out — as  the  American  Presby- 
terian seems  to  have  done — with  the  axiom  that  ecclesiastical 
tradition  is  synonymous  with  fraud;  or  who — like  his  co- 
religionist of  Scotland — while  charging  a  Christian  bishop  with 
an  impious  fabrication,  deliberately  asserts  that  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  likely  to  pay  more  marked  honour  to  the  resting-place 
of  their  human  teachers,  than  to  that  grave  in  which  the  body  of 
the  blessed  Saviour  had  been  without  seeing  corruption  * ;  or  to 

>  Dr.  WHmm, «  Undt  of  the  Bible/'  toI.  L 
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one,  and  he  (alas,  that  we  should  have  to  speak  it ! )  a  professor  in 
one  of  our  own  ancient  universities,  who — whUe  calling  the 
saints  and  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  "  ignorant  priests'' — ^had 
the  temerity  to  pronounce  xlogmatically,  after  a  run  of  only  fifteen 
days  through  Palestine,  Jerusalem  included '. 

For  ourselves,  we  beg  to  tender  to  Mr.  Williams  our  eam^ 
thanks  for  his  very  valuable  work,  and  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  patience,  diligence,  research,  and  piety  which  he  has  evidently 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest — whether  it 
be  viewed  in  a  geographical,  historical,  or  religious  aspect.  It  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that,  while  writing  these  pages,  we  have 
heard  of  an  act  which  reflects  eoual  credit  on  nim  who  gives 
and  him  who  receives.  We  allude  to  the  following  gratifying 
announcement,  which  appeared  in  the  **  Guardian''  newspaper  of 
Sept.  12th:— 

'*  The  King  of  Prussia  has  presented  to  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Williamif 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  (through  his  ambassador^ 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen),  the  goldea  medal  for  sdencei  as  a  token  of  hla 
high  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the 
republic  of  letters  by  that  gentlemaui  in  his  interesting  work  7*Ae 
Topography  of  Jerusalem" 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  this  article  without  sayings  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Temple-mount  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  as  well  as  to 
uie  antiquities  without  the  walls.  The  volume  closes  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Jerusalem ;  and  with 
several  long  notes,  for  one  of  which— on  Proselytism  in  the  East» 
Bishop  Gobat  and  the  Malta  Protestant  College — we  wish  we 
had  space.     We  earnestly  invite  attention  to  it. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  beautiful  chapter,  by 
Professor  Willis,  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Hofy 
Sepulchre.  And  we  would  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  W,  wifi 
consider  over  our  suggestion  in  p.  180. 

>  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke.    He  fell  into  tho  monstrDUS  absurdity  of  pUoDg  Mswi* 
Zion  south  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  upon  Abmution.    By  the  Bev.  William  Maskell, 
M.A.^  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Churchy  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.     London:  William  Pickering.     184?9. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  the  Word  for  Absolution^  according  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Beformaiion,  In 
reply  to  the  Bev.  W.  MaskelVs  Doctrine  of  Absolution.  By  the 
Bev.  Charles  Warren,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Over^  Cambridge- 
shire.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams.     1849. 

The  question  treated  in  these  publications  is  one  altogether  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  yet  of  great  practical  importance,  as 
all  questions  relating  to  absolution  must  necessarily  be.  The 
effect  of  the  absolutions  in  the  daily  service  and  the  office  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  may  not  in  itself  at  first  sight  appear  to  com- 
prise so  many  subjects  of  inquiry  as  it  really  does;  but  Mr. 
jMaskell  has  tnrown  a  new  light  on  the  subject  in  his  sermon, 
followed  up  by  the  able  publication  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  on  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  some  comments. 

The  excessive  evils  resulting  in  many  ways  from  the  practice 
of  enforced  confession  which  had  prevailed  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  induced  the  abolition  of  that  practice 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, though  it  was  still  left  optional  m  the  case  of  any  person 
whose  conscience  was  troubled  and  who  required  further  comfort 
or  counsel,  and  the  benefit  of  special  absolution.  The  canons 
of  the  Church  also  recognize  and  sanction  the  practice  of  con- 
fessing sins  to  the  minister  of  God,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  comfort 
by  the  same  means.  Jewell,  Hooker,  and,  we  may  say,  all  our 
divines,  concur  in  affirming  that  the  Church  permits  and  autho- 
rizes the  practice,  though  she  does  not,  like  the  Church  of  Bonne, 
make  it  compulsory ;  and  Mr.  MaskeU  agrees  with  this  view,  while 
he  states  his  full  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  has  done 
well  and  wisely  in  suppressing  the  practice  of  compulsory  con- 
fession. The  following  passage  conveys  Mr.  Maskell^s  view  on 
this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"  In  this  place  I  must  say  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  now  to  defend 
the  truth  which  our  Church  insists  upon,  namely,  that  priestly  absolution 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  oral  confession  is  not 
obligatory  upon  all  her  members.   It  must  be  enough  for  me  to  declare 
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tny  entire  and  unhesitating  acceptance  of  this,  her  decision :  nor  that 
alone ;  I  would  express  also,  with  all  humility,  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  removal  of  the  old  rule,  and  the  return  to  ancient  practice  in 
this  respect,  was  one  great  and  chief  blessing  of  the  Reformation, 

"  Quite  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  with 
catholic  tradition,  is  the  statement  that  Ood  *  pardoneth  and  absolveth 
all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel.* 
Excellent  is  the  admonition  which  succeeds  the  pronunciation  of  this 
statement :  '  Let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  us  true  repentance  and 
his  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  things  may  please  Him  which  we  do  at 
this  present ;  and  that  the  rest  of  our  life  hereafter  may  be  pure  and 
holy.'  Most  true  do  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  if  returning  sinners  would 
once  again  be  accepted  of  Ood,  would  once  again  '  come '  before  Him 
'  holy  and  clean,'  they  may  with  all  confidence  rely  upon  the  '  way 
and  means  thereto,' — alone  and  without  other  means, — which  our 
Church  has  set  before  them  ;  that  is, '  to  examine  their  lives  and  con- 
versations by  the  rule  of  God's  commandments ;  and  whereinsoever 
they  shall  have  perceived  themselves  to  have  offended,  either  by  will» 
word,  or  deed,  there  to  bewail  their  own  sinfulness,  and  to  confess 
themselves  to  Almighty  God,  with  full  purpose  of  amendment  of 
life.' 

"  And  once  more :  fully  do  I  accept,  and  with  God's  help,  most 
plainly  would  I  always  endeavour  to  urge  and  to  insist  upon  this  truth 
also, — that,  without  any  resort  at  all  to  priestly  absolution,  without 
receiving  it,  without  desiring  it,  '  if  we,  have  sinned,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the'  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous.'  If,  therefore, 
we  return  to  Him,  who  is  the  merciful  receiver  of  all  true  penitent 
sinners,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  He  is  ready  to  receive  us,  and 
most  willing  to  pardon  us,  if  we  come  unto  Him  with  faithful  repent- 
ance, if  we  submit  ourselves  unto  Him,  and  from  henceforth  walk  in 
his  ways  ;  if  we  will  take  his  easy  yoke,  to  follow  Him  in  lowliness, 
patience,  and  chanty,  and  be  ordered  by  the  governance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  seeking  always  His  glory,  and  serving  Him  duly  in  our  vocation 
with  thanksgiving.  This  if  we  do,  Christ  will  deliver  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  He  will  set  us  on  his  right  hand,  and  give  us  the  gracious 
benediction  of  his  Father,  commanding  us  to  take  possession  of  his 
glorious  kingdom.  These  are  indeed  golden  words ;  they  are  words, 
I  humbly  and  heartily  believe,  founded,  to  their  full  extent,  and  in  their 
obvious  and  honest  meaning,  upon  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  the 
primitive  teaching  of  the  Church." — pp.  151 — 153. 

This  passage  states  the  author''s  full  conviction  that  the  Church 
of  England  neld  sacerdotal  absolution  not  to  be  essential  to 
the  remission  of  sin ;  and  that  she  is  right  in  so  holding  and 
teaching. 

The  particular  point,  however,  made  by  Mr.  Maskell  is  this, — • 
that,  although  remission  of  sins  may  be  obtained  by  other  means 
besides  the  absolution  of  the  authorized  minister,  toat  absoV\\\^\s 
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when  it  is  given,  must  always  be  preceded  by  speeial  confessioa 
of  sin  made  to  him  ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  omi0ral  oonfessioii  of 
sin  made  in  and  with  the  conCTegation,  as  it  is  in  the  daiij  wiiiiot 
and  the  Holy  Communion,  is  not  such  a  confession  as  entitles 
those  who  miake  it  to  receive  absolution ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  absolution  in  those  services  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
an  absolution,  but  a  declaration  of  God^s  willingness  to  for^ve, 
or  else  a  prayer  for  the  for^veness  of  the  penitent.  We  wok 
that  this  IS  a  fair  representation  of  Mr.  Maskell'^s  view  on  the  points 
It  is  comprised  in  the  following  passage : — 

*'  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  the  teaching  of  our  Churchy  she 
holds  the  grace  of  absolution  to  be  given,  and  to  be  given  only,  to  the 
true  penitent  after  a  distinct  confession  by  word  of  mouth  of  all  known 
and  remembered  sins :  such  confession  to  be  made  to  a  priest,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  counsel  and  advice,  but  in  order  to  receive  abso- 
lution through  his  ministry. 

"  Hence  the  third  form  in  our  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and 
the  absolution  contemplated  and  advised  in  the  exhortation  which 
follows  the  appointed  notice  of  Communion,  alone  convey  and  assure 
the  grace  of  sacramental  absolution,  because  they  alone  fulfil  the 
required  conditions.  If  this  position  be  true,  then,  as  to  the  other  two 
forms  which  are  contained  in  our  Common  Prayer-Book,  it  is,  com* 
paratively,  of  no  great  consequence  to  examine  very  minutely  into  the 
extent  of  the  spiritual  graces  which  commonly  accompany  them.  More 
than  a  declaration  of  comfort  and  consolation,  by  an  authoritative  as- 
surance of  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  towards  all  who  repent  and  amend 
their  lives,  with  an  exhortation  so  to  amend,  the  first  so-called  absolu- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be.  Nor  do  I  know  that  the  second  absolution, 
that,  namely,  which  is  in  the  Liturgy,  although  it  may  convey  remission 
of  venial  sin,  can  in  any  important  particular  whatever  be  regarded  as 
more  than  an  earnest  supplication  to  God  for  mercy  towards  all  who 
are  then  present,"  &c, — pp.  44,  45. 

After  perusing  this  passage,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire, 
On  what  authority  the  statement  is  made,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  as  Mr.  Maskell  describes  it !  The  doc- 
trine appears  U>  us  novel,  at  least  if  we  take  into  account  those 
writers  who  have  lived  since  the  Reformation ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  writer  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Maskell  as 
holding  exactly  his  view.  Certainly  ritualists  may  be  pointed  out 
who  hold  the  absolutions  in  the  daily  service  and  the  Communion  to 
be  declarations,  and  not  authoritative  absolutions ;  and,  doubtless, 
writers  may  also  be  found  who  maintain  that  the  absolution  in 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  in  private  confession,  is  strictly 
authoritative,  and  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys.  But  we 
do  not  reooUeot  to  have  observed  authorities  subsequent  tp  (be 
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Beformation  who  have  taught  that,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution 
from  a  priest,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  previously  made  a 
special  confession  to  him. 

Mr.  Maskell  himself,  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  evidence 
of  writers  subsequent  to  the  Beformation,  says  that  '^  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  referring  to  the  works  of  theologians  shortly  after 
the  Beformation,  whether  we  appeal  to  them  in  support  of,  or 
against,  previous  confession,  in  onier  to  the  full  grace  of  sacerdotal 
absolution ;  namely,  it  is  a  point  which  scarcely  seems  to  have 
come  before  them'^  (p.  130).  And  on  examining  the  various 
passages  which  he  quotes  afterwards,  it  seems  to  us,  that  they  do 
not  establish  this  point ;  but  assert  the  lawfulness  of  confession 
and  absolution,  or  deny  that  the  Church  of  England  has  entirely 
rejected  either.  The  only  strong  passage  is  an  extract  from 
Archbishop  Granmer^s  Catechism,  in  which  those  who  sin  after 
baptism  are  exhorted  to  go  to  Gk)d''s  ministers,  and  confess  and 
receive  absolution  from  them. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  MaskelPs  argument,  however,  as 
regards  authority,  is  made  to  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  previously  to  the  Beformation ;  and  here  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  case  is  made  out  very  clearly.  On  this  point  we 
shall  have  to  offer  some  remarks  hereafter.  But  in  the  mean  tim^ 
we  have  to  observe,  that  even  supposing  Mr.  Maskell  were  able  to 
establish  by  sufficient  authorities  that  in  order  to  a  special  absolution 
addressed  to  an  individual,  a  special  confession  of  sin  is  necessary, 
still  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  follow,  that  a  general  absolution  may 
not  be  given,  and  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
when  a  general  confession  has  been  made.  We  will  admit  to  Mr. 
Maskell  that  if  a  penitent  comes  to  a  priest  soliciting  him  to  pro- 
nounce forgiveness  of  his  sins,  that  priest  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  in  the  first  instance  that  he  is  truly  penitent,  and  may 
take  all  reasonable  methods  to  ascertain  that  the  fact  is  so,  by 
exhortation,  instruction,  and  inquiry.  If  a  penitent  comes  to  have 
his  spiritual  wound  healed  bv  the  advice  and  exhortations,  and 
prayers,  and  absolution  of  the  minister  of  God,  he  should  not 
conceal  from  that  minister  the  state  of  his  heart  and  life,  more 
especially  in  those  points  which  burden  his  conscience.  Such 
communication  is  authorized  and  supposed  in  the  exhortation  to 
Holy  Communion,  in  the  Visitation  oi  the  Sick,  and  in  the  canons, 
as  a  pre^requisite  to  special  absolution.  But  then  this  seems  to 
furnish  no  argument  against  the  validity  of  an  absolution  given 
generally  to  the  congregation,  on  their  general  confession.  The 
question  is,  May  not  the  power  of  the  keys — the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing — be  exercised  in  such  an  act  just  as  effectively  as  it  is 
in  special  absolutions  I 
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We  may,  therefore,  lay  aside  almost  wholly  the  authorities 
which  Mr.  Maskell  has  accumulated  in  proof  of  his  position ; 
for  they  all  go  to  establish  that,  in  order  to  receive  what  is 
called  sacramental  absolution,  t.  e.  to  receive  special  remission 
of  sins,  previous  special  confession  of  sins  to  the  person 
pronouncing  the  absolution  is  requisite.  But  there  are  oUier 
absolutions,  which  were  not  reckoned  as  saeramefUtMl^  t.  e.  as 
not  given  in  the  rite  of  private  confession  and  absolution,  and 
yet  which  have  always  been  recognized  in  the  Church,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys  in  binding  and  loosing.  We 
allude  to  absolutions  given  by  synods,  and  by  bishops  m  their 
consistories  and  elsewhere  ;  and  other  formal  and  public  absolu- 
tions, not  given  in  what  Boman  Catholics  call  ^^  the  tribunal  of 
penance,^^  i,  e.  not  in  private,  and  after  secret  confession.  Now  if 
these  be  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys — if  they  be  true  and 
real  absolutions,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  Air.  Maskers  argument 
from  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  is  not  tenable ;  and  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  maintaining  that,  in  order  to  receive  ^'  the  grace  of  absolution,*" 
a  special  confession  must,  in  all  cases,  be  made  to  a  priest.  In 
reference  to  the  question  how  far  the  absolution  in  the  daily  and 
Communion  service  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  which  Mr. 
Maskell,  and  which  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  also 
regard  such  absolutions  in  the  public  service,  namelvy  as  mere 
prayers  or  forms  which  do  not  comprise  any  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  but  at  the  utmost  may  possibly  avail  to  obtain  pardon 
for  trifling  faults  or  '^  venial  sins,^  we  would  quote  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Hooker,  which  certainly  do  not  support  that  view : — 

"  First,  seeing  day  by  day  we  in  our  Church  begin  our  public 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  with  public  acknowledgment  of  our  sins,  in 
which  confession  every  man,  prostrate  as  it  were  before  His  Glorious 
Majesty,  crieth  guilty  against  himself;  and  the  minister  with  one  sen- 
tence pronounceth  universally  all  clear,  when  acknowledgment  so  made» 
hath  proceeded  from  a  true  penitent  mind ;  what  reason  is  there  every 
man  should  not  under  the  general  terms  of  confession,  represent  unto 
himself  his  own  particulars  whatsoever,  and  adjoining  thereunto  that 
affection  which  a  contrite  spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  effect  the 
words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same  were  severally  and  particularly 
uttered  with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of  hands,  or  all  the  cere- 
monies and  solemnities  that  might  be  used  for  the  strengthening  of 
man's  affiance  in  God's  peculiar  mercy  towards  them  ?  Sudi  complex 
ments  are  helps  to  support  our  weakness,  and  not  causes  that  serve 
to  procure  or  produce  the  gifts.  If  with  us  there  be  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  as  David  speaketh,  the  difference  of  genera/  and  particuiar 
forms  in  confession  and  absolution  is  not  so  material,  that  any  man's 
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safety  or  ghostly  good  should  depend  on  it.'* — Hooker^  book  vi.  ch.  ir. 
15,  ed.  Keble* 

We  quote  this  passage,  not  only  as  carrying  with  it  considerable 
authority,  but  as  drawing  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, between  general  and  particular  absolutions,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  validity  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  look  to  the  terms  of  our  Lord'^s 
commission  to  his  Apostles,  in  which  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  is  conveyed,  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  to  warrant  us  in  asserting,  that  the  power  thus  conferred 
can  only  be  exercised  in  private  confession  and  absolution.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  it  was  fully  exercised,  when,  afler  public  and 
formal  penance  for  sins  in  the  Church,  public  absolution  was  given 
to  numerous  penitents  together?  Will  any  Romanist,  even, 
deny  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  given  to  the  Apostles  by  our 
Lord,  is  not  exercised  when  the  pope,  or  when  some  authorized 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  imparts  by  formal  sentence  absolution  to 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  transgressed,  on  their  penitence! 
The  papal  bulls  contain  grants  of  indulgence^  which  is  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  the  same  power  given  in  the  words  referred 
to,  to  aU  persons  who  perform  certain  conditions,  or  execute 
certain  works.  We  adduce  such  well-known  facts  as  these  to 
show  that  we  have  no  right  arbitrarily  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
the  grace  of  remission  in  the  ministry,  to  the  single  case  of 
private  confession ;  and  we  adduce  them  also,  as  furnishing  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  mass  of  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Maskell, 
from  authorities  prior  to  the  Beformation.  Even  the  Latin 
Church  never  held  the  principle,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is 
only  exercised  in  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  and,  therefore,  let 
it  be  ever  so  clearly  proved,  that  in  order  to  the  integrity  of  that 
sacrament,  a  special  confession  was  previously  necessary,  not  a 
step  will  have  been  gained,  to  show  that  absolution  cannot  be 
given  by  God's  ministers  except  in  that  rite. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  we  think  the  weight  of  authority  is  at  once 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Maskell  amies  against. 
For  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  herseu  eaUs 
the  forms  in  tne  daily  and  Communion  service  ^^  Absolution^''  is,  in 
itself,  in  our  mind,  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  regards  them  as 
absolutions.  Mr.  Maskell  holds  that  they  are  improperly  called 
Absolutions.     We  think  that  in  this,  Mr.  Maskell  labours  at  a 

great  disadvantage.      We  should  not  hastily  assume  that  the 
hurch  of  England  does  not  mean  what  she  says. 
Mr.  Warren,  in  the  publication  which  we  have  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  states  the  argument  from  authority  in  the 
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Church  of  England,  since  the  Beformation,  with  much  deamess 
and  force.     He  begins  thus  : — 

'*  The  first  point  on  which  I  rest  is,  that  in  1549,  our  Reformers 
retained  an  Absolution  in  the  Communion  Office  as  a  proper  Absolu* 
tion,  not  as  an  ordinary  prayer.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
(when  we  come  to  that  form),  and  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove. 
At  this  time  therefore  (when  they  made  auricular  confession  no  longer 
compulsory),  they  also  must  have  relinquished  the  tenet  that  a  special 
confession  is  necessary  to  the  receiving  the  grace  of  sacerdotal  Absolu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  put»  in  order,  the  three  several  views 
now  laid  before  the  reader. 

'*  The  Church  of  England,  before  1549,  taught,  first,  that  a  distinct 
oral  confession  is  necessary  to  the  receiving  sacerdotal  Absolution ; 
secondly,  that  sacerdotal  Absolution  is  necessary  to  salvation,  whence, 
consistently,  auricular  confession  was  compulsory.  Mr.  Maskell  asserts 
that  the  Church  has  only  denied  the  second,  which  makes  auricular  no 
longer  compulsory.  To  allow  the  efficacy  of  a  general  Absolution,  we 
must  deny  the  first,  and  this,  I  maintain,  the  Church  has  done." 

The  following  passage  contains  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
view  above  stated  :— 

'*  In  James  I.'s  time,  we  read  in  a  '  note  of  such  things  as  shall  be 
reformed,'  appended  to  Dr.  Monlague*8  Narrative  of  the  Second  Day*s 
Conference — *  The  Absolution  shall  be  called,  the  Absolution,  or  general 
Remyssion  of  Sins.'  And  in  Barlow's  Account — *  Next  in  order  was 
the  point  of  Absolution,  which  the  Lord  Archbishop  cleared  from  all 
abuse  or  superstition,  as  it  is  used  in  our  Church  of  England ;  reading 
unto  his  Majesty  both  the  Confession,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Book,  and  the  Absolution,  following  it ;  wherein,  saith  he,  the 
Minister  doth  nothing  else  but  pronounce  an  Absolution  in  general. 
His  Highness  perused  them  both,  in  the  book  itself,  liking  and  approv- 
ing them,  finding  it  to  be  very  true  which  my  Lord  Archbishop  said. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London,  stepping  forward,  added :  It  becometh  us  to 
deal  plainly  with  your  Majesty ;  there  is  also,  in  the  Communion  Book, 
another  more  particular  and  personal  form  of  Absolution,  prescribed  to 
be  used  in  the  order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  This  the  King 
required  to  see  ;  and  while  Master  Dean  of  the  Chapel  was  turning  to 
it,  the  said  Bishop  alleged,  that  not  only  the  Confessions  of  Augustan, 
Boheme,  Saxon,  which  he  there  cited,  do  retain  and  allow  it;  but  that 
Master  Calvin  also  did  approve  such  a  general  kind  of  Confession  and 
Absolution  as  the  Church  of  England  useth,  and  withal  did  very  well 
like  of  those  which  are  private,  for  so  he  terms  them. .  The  said  parti- 
cular Absolution  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  being  read,  his  Majesty 
exceedingly  well  approved  it,  &c.  The  conclusion  was,  that  it  should 
be  consulted  of  by  the  Bishops,  whether,  unto  the  Rubric  of  the  general 
Absolution,  these  words.  Remission  of  Sins,  might  not  be  added,  for 
explanation'  sake.'  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  explanation  of  this 
addition  can  be  given,  than  the  Bishops  did  it,  in  order  to  mark  the 
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diSBreooe  between  our  Absolution  and  the  Romish  Absolution  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  show  their  belief  that 
the  Absolution  is  effectual  to  the  Remission  of  Sins.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected that  Absolution  was  like  the  Pope's  pardons.  The  new  name 
would  refer  men  to  the  new  and  better  doctrine.  But  if  the  Absolution 
were  regarded  only  as  an  appropriate  prayer  of  no  higher  order  than  the 
other  prayers  of  the  service,  I  do  not  see  how  this  new  title  could  be 
applied  to  it.  Whatever  argument  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  name,  is 
against  Mr.  Mask  ell's  hypothesis," 

The  same  view  is  confirmed  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
bishops  in  the  Savoy  Conference,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice  :— 

"It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  substitution  of  the  word  Priest  for 
Minister,  in  certain  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book.  *  On  an  examination 
of  the  editions  belonging  to  that  period,  it  is  found  that  the  words  were 
used  as  if  no  distinct  meanings  were  assigned  to  them.  The  editions  of 
1607  and  1627  have  '  Minister.'  The  form  of  prayer  for  the  fast  in 
1625,  and  the  Prayer  Books  of  1632  and  1633,  have  *  Priest;'  but  the 
editions  of  1634  and  1639  again  have  the  word  '  Minister.' '  CardwtU 
Con.  237*  At  the  Savoy  Conference,  the  Nonconformists  desired  that, 
as  the  word  Minister,  and  not  Priest  or  Curate,  is  used  in  the  Absolu- 
tion and  in  divers  other  places,  it  may,  throughout  the  whole  book,  be 
used  instead  of  those  two  words  ;  and  it  was  answered,  '  It  is  not 
reasonable  that  the  word  Minister  should  be  only  used  in  the  Liturgy. 
For  since  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy  may  be  performed  by  a  Deacon, 
others  by  none  under  the  order  of  a  Priest,  viz.  Absolution,  Consecra- 
tion, it  is  fit  that  some  such  word  as  Priest  should  be  used  for  their 
offices.'  And  in  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  which  followed,  the  Abso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Priest  alone,  instead  of  the 
Minister. 

"  Now,  regarding  the  use  of  the  word  Minister,  even  the  passages 
before  quoted  from  Jewel* $  Apology  and  Defence^  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  word,  when  standing  alone,  and  without  any  thing  to  extend 
Its  meaning,  was  taken  at  that  time  to  signify,  Priest.  But  Nicholls, 
in  his  book  on  the  Common  Prayer,  has  shown  that  this  was  the  case, 
quoting  from  the  Lambeth  Council,  *  Minisiri  Ecclesue,*  (  Tit.  de  Infar^ 
matione  Farochianorum ;)  and  Lyndwopd*s  Gloss,  '  Ministri,  Hoc  in" 
telligas  de  iis  quilms  regimen  plebis  est  commissum;*  as  elsewhere^ 
'  Minister  ponitur  pro  rectore  vel  gubematore* 

"At  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference  the  word  had  changed  its 
meaning.  Although,  therefore.  Minister  could  never  be  fairly  interpreted 
otherwise  than  Minister  of  Absolution,  t.  e.  the  Priest ;  still  the  mean- 
ing was  considered  to  be  uncertain,  and  there  were  variations  in  the  books. 

*'  In  such  a  case  the  Bishops  are  a  competent  authority,  and  they 
ruled  that  the  form  shall  be  used  by  the  Priest  alone,  inasmuch  as 
Absolution  is  committed  to  him.  If  the  Absolution  were  merely  an 
appropriate  address,  they  would  have  ruled  that  a  Deacon  might  pro- 
nounce it." 
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The  result  of  this  argument  is  stated  by  Mr.  Warren  to  be, 
that  the  Ohurch  of  England,  as  soon  as  she  had  been  set  free 
from  the  errors  which  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  doctrine  of 
absolution  in  former  times,  appointed  a  form  in  her  daily  ser- 
vice, which  she  entitled  an  Absolution,  and  which  she  explained 
to  mean  a  '^  remission  of  sins,^^  obviously  assuming  it  to  be  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  she  afterwards  carefully 
restricted  the  use  of  this  form  to  priests,  on  the  principle  that 
absolution  belongs  exclusively  to  them,  and  not  to  deacons ;  that 
she  altered  her  rubric  in  order  to  meet  this  view  at  a  time  when 
the  meaning  of  words  was  changing;  and  that  she  refused  to 
omit  the  words  "  remission  of  sins,^  and  to  throw  the  office  open 
to  deacons  in  the  time  of  King  William,  when  certain  persons 
who  denied  the  efficacy  of  sacerdotal  absolution,  were  desurous  to 
induce  her  so  to  do ;  and  he  thus  concludes : — 

"  We  have  then,  I  argue,  the  authority  of  our  Church  for  main- 
taining that  while  a  distinct  and  special  confession  is  necessary  for  the 
priest  even  to  entertain  the  question  of  administering  a  private  absolu- 
tion, the  benefit  of  sacerdotal  absolution  may,  nevertheless,  be  obtained 
by  the  truly  penitent,  upon  a  general  confession  in  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  And  this  is,  in  such  manner,  left  to  the  know- 
ledge and  mercy  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
carefulness  and  conscience  of  the  penitent." — p.  57* 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  principle  on  which  the  appeal  to  authority  in  Mr.  MaskelFs 
work  is  conducted.  The  authority  to  which  he  appeals  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  especially  of  tne  Church  of 
England  for  three  centuries  immediately  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  he  argues  that  whatever  had  been  received  in  the  Church 
of  England  up  to  that  period,  and  was  not  then  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  rejected  by  any  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
should  be  held  to  be  still  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  His  words 
are  as  follows : — 

"We  declare  therefore  that  the  Church  of  England  now  holds, 
teaches,  and  insists  upon  all  things,  whether  of  belief  or  practice,  which 
she  held,  taught,  and  insisted  on,  before  the  year  1540,  unless  she  has 
since  that  time,  plainly,  openly,  and  dogmatically,  asserted  the  con- 
trary. This  we  declare  in  general.  And,  in  particular,  as  regards  that 
most  important  question,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  various  services 
in  our  Common  Prayer  Book,  we  further  add,  that  whatever  we  find 
handed  down  from  the  earlier  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
neither  limited  nor  extended  in  its  meaning  by  any  subsequent  canon 
or  article,  must  be  understood  to  signify  (upon  the  one  hand)  fully  and 
certainly  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  more  than  it  signified  before  the 
revision  of  the  ritual."— p.  49* 
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Now,  this  is  certainly,  a  very  important  principle ;  and  to  our 
view,  somewhat  a  novel  one.  We  do  not  nnd  any  such  principle 
laid  down  in  any  of  our  formularies,  or  in  the  writings  of  our 
divines.  We  are  therefore  at  a  loss  for  any  sufficient  foundation 
for  such  a  doctrine.  The  Church  of  England  has  not  made  any 
such  assertion ;  and  before  members  of  the  English  Church  can 
be  expected  to  accept  it,  they  must  have  some  proof  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  a  true  principle.  Before  we  can  be  required  to  receive 
it  as  members  of  the  Church,  we  must  learn  where  the  Church 
has  taught  it.  And,  in  the  next  place,  we  certainly  do  find  in  the 
Homilies  strong  condemnations  of  the  errors  prevalent  in 
the  Church  for  the  last  few  centuries,  while  the  Canons  refer  us 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  not  to  the  opinions  of  more 
recent  times,  but  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers.  The 
account  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of 
the  state  of  Rituals  previously  to  the  Beformation — the  condem- 
nation of  doctrines  in  the  Articles — the  very  fact  of  a  Beformation 
having  been  necessaiy — are  all  so  many  proofs,  that  there  might 
be  good  reason  for  not  laying  down  such  a  principle  as  that 
asserted  by  Mr.  Maskell.  It  might,  possibly,  embarrass  the 
Church,  and  lead  to  false  doctrine  and  unsound  practice  on 
various  points,  if  we  were  to  assume,  that  every  thing  which  had 
not  been  formally  and  dogmatically  rejected  by  the  Church  of 
England,  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  part  of  her  creed.  Is  not 
the  omission  of  a  doctrine  for  300  years,  tantamount  to  its 
rejection!  Supposing  that  for  such  a  time  we  do  not  find  the 
writers  of  the  English  Church  asserting,  that  absolution  cannot 
be  obtained  without  previous  confession  of  all  known  sins,  or 
maintaining  that  the  absolutions  in  the  daily  service  and  the 
Communion,  are  essentially  different  in  their  nature  from  abso- 
lutions given  after  special  confession,  and  are  not  any  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  keys — supposing  all  this  to  be  the  case,  does 
it  not  afford  a  fair  presumption  that  the  Church  does  not  hold  the 
views  on  these  points  which  were  taught  by  authori^  in  the 
Western  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Lateran! 
Does  it  not  really  amount  to  a  virtual  condemnation  and  rejection 
of  that  doctrine!  To  us,  we  confess,  that  it  does  seem  so; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  claim  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Maskell's  view.  We  are  bound  to  bear  testimony,  however,  to 
the  ability,  clearness,  and  learning,  with  which  that  view  has  been 
put  forward,  and  to  express  great  satisfaction  in  perceiving  the 
respect  and  deference  for  the  Church  of  England  manifested  by 
this  distinguished  writer. 
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I. — A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.  Bjf  ike 
Bev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  Ineumhent  of  Bear  Wooi^ 
Berks;  AiUhor  of  ^^  Jeremy  Tayhfe  Biography.'^  London: 
J.  W.  Parker. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  the  rerolutionary  character 
of  modem  times  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  our  literary  style.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  clear  and  simple  narrative  of  Hume,  or  the  lofty  phraseology 
of  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  with  the  brilliancy  of  Macaulay  or  of 
Elliot  Warburton,  and  what  a  wonderful  change  do  we  see !  In 
the  style  of  the  present  day,  point,  antithesis,  poetical  imagery, 
variety,  originality,  and  novelty  of  expression  are  the  grand  cha- 
racteristics ;  corresponding,  in  fact,  to  the  altered  tone  of  society 
and  conversation,  which  exhibits  exactly  the  same  features.  In 
the  present  day  an  educated  man  who  expects  to  shine  in  society 
must  be  at  home  on  every  conceivable  subject  of  art,  literature, 
science,  politics,  Kterary  history ;  and  must  be  able  to  handle  them 
all  with  an  air  of  the  most  consummate  mastery — to  play  with 
them  as  if  he  were  an  intellectual  giant — to  turn  from  grave  to 
gay,  and  from  the  profonndest  depths  of  philosophy  and  theoIoCT 
to  a  witticism  or  a  stanza.  Is  it  not  strange  that  with  so  mudi 
accomplishment,  we  have  so  little  solidity  of  sense,  or  so  little 
fixedness  of  principle?  Notwithstanding  all  our  brilliancy  and 
thoughtfulness — (and  we  bid  fair  to  rival  France  and  Germany  in 
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these  refi^)ect8) — ^we,  somehow  or  other,  do  not  produce  as  |[reaA 
men  as  we  used  to  do  in  more  dull  and  unphifosophical  times. 
The  march  of  education  has  given  us  a  number  of  men  who,  to  say 
the  least,  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  a  thorough  satisfaction  with 
their  own  capacities  and  judgments,  as  for  any  thing  else.  And 
now,  having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  will  not  do  Mr. 
Willmott  the  injustice  of  mcluding  him  amongst  the  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  we  have  alluded,  though  our  remarks  have  been 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  work.  It  is  decidedly,  however, 
a  work  of  the  present  day,  in  most  of  the  respects  above  mentioned ; 
being  a  brilliant,  ingenious,  grave,  sad,  agreeable,  poetical,  witty, 
philosophical,  theological,  humorous,  scientific,  aesthetic,  conglo- 
merate. The  author  is  a  literary  butterfly,  at  once  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  tints,  and  the  variety  of  his  evolutions.  He  speeds 
in  zig-zag  course  from  flower  to  flower,  scarcely  spending  time 
enough  on  each  to  ex^jract  a  drop  of  honey.  He  is  an  epicure  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thmg  but  the  choicest  tit-bits,  and 
whose  appetite  is  palled  by  any  thmg  more  than  a  taste  of  each  in 
succession. 

The  volume  comprises  a  journal  supposed  to  be  kept  during  the 
summer  months,  in  which  the  author  enters  all  the  results  of  his 
discursive  reading  from  day  to  day,  accompanied  with  thoughts 
derived  from  the  impressions  made  by  rural  scenery  or  events. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  volume  is,  to  us,  a  very  pleasing 
one,  though  there  is  rather  too  much  pretension  in  the  whole 
conception  and  execution,  and  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  at  the  spirit 
of  the  day  which  influences  the  tone  and  style  of  productions  like 
this.  The  object  of  the  work  may  be  in  some  degree  compre- 
hended from  the  following  extracts  :-^ 

''  Few  men  of  genius  have  taken  the  trouble  of  recording  their  feel- 
ings or  studies.  One  or  two  precious  legacies  hare  perished  by  ac- 
cident or  design.  But  where  the  full  light  is  wanting,  an  unexpected 
illumination  frequently  breaks  over  a  character  from  a  passage  in  the 
published  works  of  the  author.  A  page  of  the  journal  is  broken  up» 
and  melted  into  the  poem  or  essay.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  a  chap- 
ter of  autobiography,  although  unreadable  till  criticisro  finds  the  key. 
Raffaelle's  drawings  were  his  diary ;  Shenstone's  garden  his  confessions. 
Cowper's  letters  and  Wordsworth's  poetry  reflect  the  features  of  these 
writers  as  face  answers  to  face  in  water. 

''The  notion  of  a  journal  implies  variety.  Gray  confessed  that 
his  reading  wandered  from  Pausanias  to  Pindar ;  mixing  Aristotle  and 
Ovid  like  bread  with  cheese.  He  might  have  sheltered  himself  under  a 
noble  example.  Lord  Bacon  considered  it  necessary  to  contract  |ind. 
dilate  the  mind's  eyesight ;  regarding  the  interchange  of  splendour  and 
gloom  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  organ.     The  reader  may  teist 
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the  rale  by  trying  it  on  his  natural  eyet.  In  a  goi]g;eous  tammer  day 
let  him  come  suddenly  from  a  thick  screen  of  branches,  taming  his 
face  towards  the  sun,  and  then  to  the  grass.  Every  blade  will  be  red- 
dened, as  if  a  fiery  procession  had  gone  by.  The  colour  is  not  iu  the 
grass,  but  in  the  eye  ;  as  that  contracts,  the  glare  vanishes. 

*'  Subject  the  mental  sight  to  a  similar  experiment.  After  wandering 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  history  or  metaphysics,  let  the  inward  eye  be 
lifted  to  the  broad,  central,  glowing  orbs  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
Hooker,  and  immediately  cast  down  upon  the  common  surface  of  daily 
life.  Objects  become  hazy  and  discoloured ;  the  dilation  of  the  nerve 
of  thought  dazzles  and  bewilders  the  vision.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  familiarize  the  seeing  faculty  of  the  understanding  to  different 
degrees  of  lustre.  Sunshine  and  twilight  should  temper  one  another. 
Despise  nothing.  After  Plato  take  up  Reid  ;  closing  Dante,  glance  at 
Wharton ;  from  Titian  walk  away  to  K.  du  Jardin. 

*'  If  a  letter  be  conversation  upon  paper,  a  journal  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  writer  and  his  memory.  Now  he  grows  red  with  Horace, 
scolding  the  innkeeper  because  the  bad  water  had  taken  away  his 
appetite ;  and  before  the  strife  of  tongues  has  subsided,  he  sits  down 
with  Shakespeare  under  a  chestnut-tree  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park. 
Thoughts  must  ever  be  the  swiftest  travellers,  and  sighs  are  not  the 
only  Uiings  wafted  '  from  Indus  to  the  pole '  in  an  instant." — ^pp. 


To  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  a  work  so  multifarious 
as  that  before  us  would  be  impossible  ;  but  we  must  select  a  few 
specimens. 


'*  It  is  delicious  now  to  creep  under  the  scented  copse 

■  the  green  woodside  along, 

until  you  steal  on  the  leafy  haunt  of  the  woodlark.  There  is  love  in 
this  idleness.  I  know  that  formal  John  Wesley  put  a  brand  on  it: 
•  Never  be  unemployed,  never  be  triflingly  employed,  never  while 
away  time.'  Such  an  admonition  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
whom  Johnson  left  this  character:  'John  Wesley's  conversation  is 
good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure ;  he  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain 
hour.'  When  Lord  Collingwood  said,  that  a  young  person  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  two  books  at  the  same  time,  he  fell  into  a  similar 
error  of  judgment.  The  blackbird,  that  pipes  in  the  warm  leaves 
before  my  window,  is  a  witness  against  the  preacher  and  admiral.  He  is 
tired  of  the  lime-bough,  and  is  finishing  his  song  in  an  apple-branch 
that  swings  him  further  into  the  sun.  He  wanted  a  change.  Then 
what  is  whiling  away  time  ?  When  Watt  sat  in  the  chimney-comer, 
observing  the  water  force  up  the  cover  of  the  saucepan,  he  aroused  the 
anger  of  his  relations,  but  he  was  discovering  the  steam-engine.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  walking  one  day  by  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  found 
Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  earnestly  employed  in  casting  stones  into 
the  stream,  and  watching  the  bubbles  that  followed  their  descent. 
'  Park,  what  is  it  that  engages  your  attention  ?'  asked  Sir  Walter.     '  I 
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was  tbinking  how  bf^en  1  had  thus  tried  to  sound  the  rivers  in  Africa, 
hy  calculating  the  time  that  elapsed  hefore  the  huhhles  rose  to  the 
surface.'  '  Then/  said  Scott,  '  I  know  that  you  think  of  returning  to 
Africa.'  *  I  do,  indeed,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  it  is  yet  a  secret.'  Such 
is  the  idleness  of  genius." — ^pp.  7,  8. 

In  truth  this  is  a  charming  book,  after  all.  We  are  fairly 
beaten  out  of  our  moralizing  vein  by  the  many  beauties  that 
meet  our  eye  in  perusing  it.  There  is  not  a  page  that  is  dull  or 
uninteresting ;  and  we  have  been  tempted  to  "  while  away ''  a 
good  deal  of  time  over  its  contents.  We  recommend  our  readers 
not  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  come  across  it :  indeed,  we  believe  such 
a  recommendation  is  altogether  needless. 

II. — The  Ite/ormaiion  of  the  Anglican  Churchy  and  Mr*  Macaulay^s 
History  o/Engkmd.  By  E.  0.  HAEiNGT0N,-4.jlf.,  ChanceUor 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,     London :  Bivingtons. 

A  Postscript  to  the  same.    Bivingtons. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eneland  is  assailed  from  so 
many  different  quarters  as  to  show  the  nigh  importance  of  the 
question.  Romanists,  Romanizers,  Unitarians,  Rationalists, 
Sectarians,  and  ^'  Liberals^*"  of  all  denominations,  are  bent  on 
fastening  various  accusations  q9  the  Reformers,  with  a  view  to 
degrade  them,  and,  through  iUjil^  the  Church  of  England.  The 
character  of  Archbishop  Cr9aBl&y  and  of  the  principal  religious 
agents  in  the  Reformation,  Wof  importance  to  the  Church  of 
England :  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  not  be  such  continual 
attempts  to  blacken  them.  We  may  readily  admit,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  England  were  fallible  men — we 
cannot  recognize  them  as  the  first  teachers  of  our  religion,  or 
look  on  them  as  inspired ;  and  yet,  we  do  not  think  that  Uhurch- 
men  can  with  safety  or  with  justice  permit  their  characters  to  be 
run  down,  and  adopt  the  views  of  them  which  the  enemies  of  our 
faith  are  anxious  to  inculcate. 

What  may  be  Mr.  Macaula^'s  religious  profession,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  do  know  that  his  work  is  full  of  most  insidious 
attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England.  From  beginning  to  end, 
no  opportunity  is  lost  for  representing  it  in  the  most  unfavourable 
point  of  view.  Hence,  brilliant  as  is  the  eloquence  of  his  work, 
it  is  one  which  no  Churchman  can  recommend  as  a  faithful  and 
just  portraiture.  It  is  the  writing  of  a  partizan  in  opposition  to 
the  English  Church.  Its  tone  is  like  that  of  the  Infidels  and 
Rationalists  of  the  present  day  in  reference  to  the  Church — a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  hatred.     Mr.  Chancellor  Harington  has 
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done  ezceUent  servioe  ia  calUng  attention  to  liacanlajr^  treat- 
ment of  Uie  Beformenu  His  pamphlet  is  directed  Yery  much  to 
a  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Qranmor  and  the  Beformen  from 
certain  imputations  cast  on  them  by  Macanlay.  Accordingly, 
after  quoting  certain  passages  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  ^*  the 
founders  of  the  Anglican  Church''^  held  the  most  extreme  Erastian 
views,  denied  the  mvine  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  ^^  retained 
it  merelv  as  an  ancient,  decent,  and  convenient  ecclesiastical 
poUty,^  Mr.  Harington  states  the  object  of  his  pages  as  follows : 

*'My  object  in  the  fbllowing  pages  will  be  to  show,  that  tiiese 
assertions  as  regards  Granmer  and  the  other  Reformers,  are  not  in 
accordance  with  historical  testimony ;  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  limited 
his  enquiries  into  the  views  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  '  founders  of  the 
Anglican  Church/  to  the  year  1540,  whereas  in  Treatises,  so  early  as 
1637,  and  subsequently  in  164S,  1548,  1551,  and  1552,  Cranraer  dis* 
tinctly  disavowed  Erastian  views,  defended  the  Divine  institution  of 
Episcopacy,  supported  Apostolical  succession,  and  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  Episcopal  ordination  for  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  whilst  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy  and  Ordinal,  have  not,  as 
£ar  as  I  am  aware,  advanced  any  opinions  which  wbuJd  justify  Mr. 
Macaulay's  imputations." — ^p.  7* 

Mr.  Harington  very  properly  remarks  on  the  expression, 
*'  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church,"'  that  it  is  ^'  rather  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  refers.^ 
To  speak  of  the  Beformers  as  ^^  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church^ 
is  an  incorrectness  which,  we  fear,  is  not  unintentional  in  this 
instance.  The  pamphlet  before  us  then  enters  on  a  very  satis- 
factory and  ably  conducted  criticism  of  those  passages  m  Mr. 
Macaulay's  history  which  refer  to  the  English  Beformation,  and 
demonstrates  their  incorrectness  by  an  appeal  to  authentic  docu- 
ments. Space  prevents  our  following  the  author  through  the 
details  of  this  exposure ;  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  its 
value  on  learning,  that  in  subseoucnt  editions  of  Macaulay'*s  history 
the  passages  which  were  criticized  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  have 
been  materially  modified  and  altered,  without,  however,  any 
acknowledgment  of  previous  error.  These  alterations  in  detail, 
which  are  evidently  due  to  Mr.  Harington's  able  and  timelv  pro- 
test, cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  spint  of  die  work  in  which  t^ey 
have  been  made.  The  Postscript  to  Mr.  Harin^on'^s  pampUet 
contains  a  very  satisfactory  reply  to  certain  objections  against  the 
pamphlet. 
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III. — The  HiskryofArehiteciure,  By  Edwabb  Frbbmav,  ilf.4«) 
laU  Fellow  of  Trinity  GoUege^  Oxford,    London :  Mastens, 

This  work  takes  a  wider  range  on  the  subject  of  architecture 
than  any  that  has  come  nnder  our  observation.  It  ii^cludes  the 
history  not  only  of  Christian,  but  of  classical  and  heathen  archi- 
tecture. In  fact,  the  author  has  extended  his  researches  to  all 
countries  in  which  architectural  remains  exist.  It  may  be  sup* 
posed  that  so  very  extensive  a  subject  can  scarcely  be  treated  in  n 
very  satisfactory  way  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume ;  but 
we  can  only  say,  that  in  all  those  parts  of  the  work  which  we  hava 
perused,  we  have  found  accurate  information,  research,  and  sdoi^c 
tific  views  of  the  subject. 


IV. — Deseripiive  Notices  of  some  of  the  Anoieni  Parochial  omul 
Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland,    London :  J.  H.  Paricer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  find,  that  after  the  reign  of 
Presbyterianism  for  so  lengthened  a  period  in  Scotland,  so  many 
interesting  churches  still  remain  in  that  country.  It  seems  from 
the  work  before  us,  that  they  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  either  of  a 
very  early  or  of  a  very  late  date  ;  church  building  having  appa- 
rently been  almost  entirely  intermitted  during  the  thirteenth) 
fourteenth,  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  In  this  curious 
and  interesting  work  there  are  a  variety  of  details  of  the  Scottinb 
Churches,  which  appear  in  many  cases  to  present  very  peculiar 
features.  The  Flamboyant  style  seems  to  have  been  partially  in- 
troduced in  some  of  the  later  buildings,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  France.  This  pubUca* 
tion  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  architectural  knowledge. 


v. — The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Tcpography  of  England^ 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  CentrcU  CommiUee  of  the 
Archceoloaical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  Oxford 
and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  publication,  of  which  we  have  seen  one  part,  containing  an 
account  of  the  churches  in  Berkshire,  will  be  a  valuable  record  of 
the  sti^te  of  parochial  churches  at  the  present  day,  and  will  be 
useful  to  stuaents  in  directing  their  attention  to  examples  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  in  whicn  the  various  styles  can  be  advan- 
tageously studied.  The  work  would,  we  think,  possess  more 
interest  and  value  if  it  entered  somewhat  more  into  antiquarian 
detail.     It  is  at  present  rather  dry. 

p2 
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▼I. — An  Historical  Enquiry  touching  Saint  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria :  to  which  is  added  a  Semi-Saxon  Legend.  By  Charles 
Hardwick,  M.A.y  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  St.  Catherines 
HaU^  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Deightons;  London:  J.  W. 
Parker ;  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  Essay  is  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  contains  a  most  learned  and  curious  investi- 
gation of  the  life,  legends,  and  worship  of  S.  Catherine.  It 
appears  very  uncertain  whether  she  was  known  in  England  prior 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  Her  worship  probably  came  in  with  Uie 
Normans,  having  been  introduced  in  the  tenth  century  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Hardwick  has  invested  his  subject  with  far  more  interest 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  appears  to  have  executed 
Us  work,  as  Editor  of  the  oemi-Saxon  Legend,  with  very  great 
care  and  ability.  Such  a  work  as  this  reflects  credit  on  the 
Society  from  which  it  has  emanated. 

• 

vii. — The  Church  History  of  England:  from  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John  A. 
Baxter,  M.A.y  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ  Churchy  Cosdey. 
Second  Edition.     London :  Hatchanb. 

There  is  much  in  this  work  that  we  like  (from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it),  and  much  that  we  do  not  like.  The  style  is  flowing 
and  vigorous,  and  the  book,  though  comprising  so  large  a  range, 
is  not  a  dry  narrative  of  iacts,  but  is  enlivened  by  appropriate 
remarks,  inferences,  &c.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  author 
has  allowed  his  pen  too  much  liberty  in  the  latter  respect,  and 
has  permitted  his  own  views  on  various  points  to  enter  rather 
too  largely  into  the  composition.  The  author  is  an  earnest  Pro- 
testant, and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  we  think  that  his  views  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  Reforma- 
tion itself :  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  formed  on  the  later  doctrines 
of  religious  liberty ;  and  while  there  is  much  impartiality  through- 
out his  history,  it  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  We  will 
not  say  that  the  author  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  such  writers 
as  Mr.  Goode,  of  St.  Antholin  s.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
infusion  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  his  volume. 

vixi. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Meims. 
By  the  laie Rev.  James  C.  Pri chard,  M.A.^  Vicar  ofMiichasn, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Littlemore :  Masson ; 
London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

From  the  brief  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  this  volume,  it 
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appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Ecclesiastical  History  that  we  have  seen.  The  author,  whose 
early  death  the  Church  has  to  deplore,  was  one  who  probably 
might  have  supplied  us  with  a  readable  Church  history.  His 
views  are  of  sucn  a  complexion  as  would  have  rendered  a  more 
extended  work  from  his  pen  really  beneficial  to  the  Church.  The 
volume  before  us  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  not  for  the 
professed  critic  ;  and  accordingly  it  bases  itself,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, on  the  researches  of  previous  labourers  in  the  same  field, 
though  original  documents  have  been  consulted  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases.  In  perusing  part  of  the  work,  we  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  details  which  it  gives  of  the  mode  of  appointing 
bishops  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France,  at  a  time 
when  bishops  were  in  possession  of  quite  as  great  emoluments  and 
privileges  as  any  that  they  have  ever  enjoyed  since.  We  refer  to 
p.  520,  &c.,  where  it  appears  that  on  a  vacancy,  a  royal  com- 
missioner, generally  a  bishop,  was  appointed  to  attend  the  elec- 
tion, the  electors  being  the  cathedral  and  parochial  priests,  and  all 
laymen  of  noble  or  free  birth  ;  and  the  election  being  examined 
and  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince.  The  whole  account  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  fur- 
nishes a  most  edifying  example  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  performed  their  duties  towards  the  Church ; 
and  how  little  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  appointment  of 
bishops  was  a  part  of  the  Begal  Supremacy, — a  power  which  was 
exercised  as  .fully  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  as  it  has 
been  in  more  modem  times  by  other  princes. 

IX. — Cychpedia  of  BilUcal   Literature   abridged.      By  John 
KiTTo,  D.D.^  F.8.A.^  &c.    Edinburgh  :  Black. 

The  work  before  us  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  labour  and 
research  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  m  recommending  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Clergy  as  a  work  which  is  free  from  the  taint  of  rationaliz- 
ing principles.  The  following  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
able  article  on  "  Inspiration*"  is  quite  satisfactory  on  this  point : — 

'*  On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
we  are  conducted  to  the  important  conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is 
divinely  inspired  ; '  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote  •  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  that  these  representations  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  the  writers  had,  in  all  respects,  the  effectual 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  we  are  still  more  confirmed  in  this 
conclusion,  because  we  find  that  it  begets  in  those  who  seriously  adopt 
it,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture,  a  reverence  for 
its  teachingSi  and  a  practical  regard  to  its  requirementSi  like  what  ap« 
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peand  In  Cbriit  and  hit  Apostles.  Being  conTinoed  that  the  Bible  haa» 
in  all  parts,  and  in  all  respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  ii 
tmly  and  existing  from  Qod,  we  are  led  by  reason,  conlcience,  and 
piety,  to  bow  submissively  to  its  high  authority,  implicitly  to  beliere  ita 
doctrines,  however  incomprehensible,  and  cordially  to  obey  its  preceptai 
however  contrary  to  our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from  day 
to  day,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never  questioning  the  propriety  or 
utility  of  its  contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  perfect 
standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our  life,  our  comfort  in  amlctioni 
and  our  sure  guide  to  heaven.'* — p.  430. 

This  is  a  Ghristian  statement  and  confession*  Those  who  criti- 
eize  Scripture  as  they  do  any  other  old  book,  are  evidently 
Beformers  of  more  than  our  popular  religion:  they  are  Beformers 
of  Christianity  itself— of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Apostles.  We  are  tempted  to  extract  the  following  passage  oil 
Terbal  inspiration : — 

*'  The  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all  Scripture  in  regard  to 
ihe  language  employed,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  without  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine  is  so  obviously 
important,  and  so  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  sincere  piety,  that  those 
evangelical  Christians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  objections 
against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of  their  hearts,  advance  opinions 
which  fairly  imply  it*  This  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Dr» 
Henderson,  who  says  that  the  Divine  Spirit  guided  the  sacred  penmen 
in  writing  the  Scriptures ;  that  their  mode  ^f  expresiion  was  stich  as  they 
were  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ ;  that  Paul  ascribes  not  only 
the  doctrines  which  the  Apostles  taught,  but  the  entire  character  ofthetr 
style^  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He  indeed  says,  that  this  does  not 
always  imply  the  immediate  communication  of  tfte  n;ordt  of  Scripture ; 
and  he  says  it  with  good  reason.  For  immediate  properly  signifies 
acting  without  a  medium^  or  without  the  intervention  of  another  came 
or  meanif  not  acting  by  second  causes.  Now  those  who  hold  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration  do  not  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  so  influenced  the  writers  of  Scripture  as  to  interfere  with 
the  use  of  their  rational  faculties  or  their  peculiar  mental  habits  and 
tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supersede  secondary  causes  as  the  medilim 
through  which  his  agency  produced  the  desired  effect. 

**  In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears  to  hb  little  br  no 
ground  for  controversy.  For,  if  God  so  influenced  the  sacred  writers 
that,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes^  they  wrote 
just  what  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner  he  intended,  the  end  is 
secured ;  and  what  they  wrote  is  as  truly  his  word,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  the  tables  of  stone,  without  iihy 
human  instrumentality.  The  very  words  of  the  decalogue  were  all 
such  as  God  chose :  and  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moees 
had  been  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  write  them  with  hii  hand. 
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The  expression,  that  Qod  tmmediaUly  mpmrtid  or  §€mmunicaUd  to  the 
writers  the  rery  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evidently  not  well  chosen. 
The  exact  truth  is,  that  the  writers  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  tha 
Divine  influence.  The  Spirit  employed  them  as  active  instruments, 
and  directed  them  in  writing,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They 
wrote  '  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohost.'  The  matter,  in  many 
cases,  was  what  they  before  knew,  and  the  manner  was  entirely  con- 
formed to  their  habits ;  it  was  their  otim»  But  what  was  written  was 
none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account.  God  may  have  influenced  and 
guided  an  Apostle  as  infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  before  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  really  necessary,  as  in  writing  a 
new  revelation.  And  God  may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to  write 
a  hook  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  that  influence  may  have  been  aa 
real  and  as  necessary  as  if  the  style  had  been  what  some  would  call  a 
Divine  style*  It  was  a  Divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it  under  Divine 
direction :  it  was  a  Divine  style ;  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
human  style,  and  the  writer's  own  style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  and  love,  are  his  own  acts,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  the  effects  of  Divine  influence.  The  mental  exercises  of  Paul 
and  of  John  had  their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much  as  theif 
style,  God  was  the  author  of  John's  mind  and  all  that  was  peculiar  to 
his  mental  faculties  and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him :  and  in  the  work  of  inspiration  he  used  and 
directed,  for  his  own  purposes,  what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When  God 
inspired  different  men.  He  did  not  make  their  minds  and  tastes  all 
alike,  nor  did  He  make  their  language  alike.  Nor  had  He  any  occa- 
sion for  this  ;  for,  while  they  had  different  mental  faculties  and  habits, 
they  were  as  capable  of  being  infallibly  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  infallibly  speaking  and  writing  Divine  truth,  as  though  their 
mental  faculties  and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such  a  variety  of  inspired  meui 
and  each  part  agreeably  to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the  writer, 
are  not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken  together,  are  far  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  iastruction,  and  all  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by  ona 
man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

**  This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
and  oljections  which  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  varietv 
of  talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhibited,  and  the  variety  of  style 
which  they  used.  See,  it  is  said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself 
naturally,  in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustotned  to  do  when  not 
inspired.  And  see,  too,  we  might  say  in  reply,  how  eaeh  Apostle, 
Peter,  Paul,  or  John,  when  speaking  befbre  rulers,  with  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  naturally,  with  his  oivn  voice,  and  in  his 
own  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when 
not  inspired.  There  is  no  more  objeetion  to  plenary  inspiration  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  mental  faculties  and  habits  of  the 
Apostles,  their  style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  remained  as 
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tbcjwoe.  WkH^dMB.  iMid^DiriMSfiril  tod»f  WkitvM  &• 
work  whidi  i^iperUiiied  to  Him  ?  We  icplyt  Hit  voik  was  aa  to 
direct  the  Apocdes  in  the  me  of  their  owb  taleota  md  hafaiti*  their 
style,  their  Toioe,  and  all  their  peculiar  endowmentSy  Aat  thej  tKonId 
^ieak  or  write,  eadi  in  his  own  waj,  just  what  God  woald  haie  dmn 
speak  or  write,  for  the  good  of  the  Chuidi  ia  all 


X. — Der  ffuis  Geriard  ton  Kctm.  Erzahhmg  wm  Kaxl  Siiolock. 
Franifurt.—''  Good  Gerard  of  ColcfnsT  A  Tale,  fy  Gael 
SiMBOCK.    Frankfort. 

Those  of  our  reades  who  are  at  all  aoaniaiiited  widi  German 
literature,  are  probaUy  not  ignorant  ot  the  poetical  powen 
of  Cari  Simrock,  whoee  ^'  Bhein-Sagen,^  or,  Yjegends  of  the 
Bhine,  have  attained  so  great  a  circnhticHi,  and  earned  such 
kmd  applauses.  Simrock  is,  perhaps,  tiie  most  honest,  strmighi- 
forward,  and  altogether  manly  of  German  bards :  be  has  not  the 
rich  oriental  colouring  of  FreiHgrath,  nor  the  fdayinl  gnuse  and 
£uicy  of  Beickert,  nor  the  finisn  of  Uhland,  nor  the  paasicm  of 
Lenau  and  Bettz  Paoli ;  but  he  is  more  amusing,  we  think,  than 
any  of  these,  more  thoroughly  healthful,  more  genial,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  more  strictly  German.  Certain  affinitieB  he 
has  with  lus  own  great  favourite,  Groethe,  whom  be  is  never  tired 
of  celebrating:  in  fact,  Simrock^s  happier  lyrics  correspond  to 
the  first  fresh  inspirations  of  the  youtnral  Croethe^s  muse,  much 
as  the  fresh  sea-breezes  may  claim  affinity  to  the  young  zephyrs 
of  spring  that  speed  the  mountain  brooks.  GoeiJbe  is  sweeter, 
and  more  graceful ;  Simrock  has  more  of  earnestness  and 
cordial  sincerity.  Of  course,  in  his  longer  works  this  jpoet 
has  displayed  far  different  powers ;  especially  in  his  ^eat  achieve- 
ment, the  composition  of  a  national  epos,  the  ^^  Analungen-Lied,^ 
which  forms  a  sequel  and  conclusion  to  that  ^^  Niebelun^|en- 
Lied,^  which  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  German  nation. 
Here  he  has  displayed  a  remarkable  facility  of  invention,  and 
no  less  power  both  of  narration  and  description. — The  little  book 
before  us,  is  also  drawn  in  part  from  ancient  sources,  namdy, 
from  a  poem  written  by  the  middle-age  minstrel,  Montfort :  there 
is  a  simplicity  and  freshness  about  the  legend  which  has  recom- 
mended it  to  our  notice,  and  which  induces  us  to  record  its 
leading  incidents  here,  in  as  few  words  as  we  can  ccmveniently 
employ.  We  learn,  then,  from  this  story,  written  in  eae^  and  flow- 
ing rhyme,  that  the  Emperor  Otto  of  Germany,  son  of  Otto  the 
Fmkler,  offered  up  a  certain  prayer  to  God  on  the  occasion  of  his 
founding  a  bishopric  and  completing  a  cathedral,  wherrin  he 
boasted  of  his  good  works,  and  thereby  excited  the  Almighty's 
wrath,  who  sent  his  angel  to  bid  the  haughty  emperor  learn  tnie 
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wisdom  from  the  lips  of  a  simple  merchant,  Gerard  of  Cologne. 
Otto  was  at  Magdeburs  at  the  time,  several  hundred  miles  away, 
but  he  at  once  departed  for  his  destination,  conscience-stricken ; 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  obtained  the  record  of  his  past 
history  from  the  noble-hearted  Gerard.     This  Gerard,  it  seems, 
had  embarked  on  a  voyage  in  his  youth,  in  a  ship  laden  with 
costly  stores  for  the  purposes  of  merchandize.     His  vessel  was 
driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  harbour  of  Pagan  Morocco, 
where  he  was,  however,  received  very  courteously  by  the  Governor, 
Here,  his  goodness  was  first  tried ;  for  he  consented  to  yield  all 
his  treasures  in  exchange  for  certain  prisoners,  Christian  knights 
and  ladies,  who  lay  in  the  Govemor^s  Tower.    All  of  these,  save 
one  lady,  had  come  from  £ngland :  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  betrothed  to  the  English  Prince.  Gerard  carries 
back  the  knights  and  dames  to  England,  but  cannot  land  the 
Norwegian  Princess  there,  because,  in  the  interval,  the  intended 
bridegroom  has  disappeared,  and  his  foes,  certain  rebellious  lords, 
rule  in  his  stead.     Accordingly,  the  good  merchant  carries  the 
deserted  princess  to  Cologne,  where  his  son  falls  violently  in  love 
with  her.     She  does  not  return  his  passion,  but,  as  she  is  utterly 
desolate,  it  appears  essential  to  her  safety  that  some  worthy  man 
should  become  her  guardian,  and  accordingly  the  bridal  is  on  the 
very  eve  of  being  accomplished.     In  the  very  hour,  however, 
of  the  betrothal-feast,  Gerard  goes  forth,  and  happens  to  see  a 
youthful  beggar  sitting  alone  at  the  gate,  who  looks  superior 
to  his  fortunes.     This  beggar  he  discovers  to  be  the  missing 
English  prince.     Here  a  temptation  arises  to  keep  the  princess 
for  his  son,  especially  as  the  latter^s  passion  is  so  violent,  that 
the  father  fears  the  consequences  to  the  young  man^s  reason 
if  the  marriage  be  broken.     However,  good  Gerard  scarcely 
hesitates :    he  resolves  to  risk  all  possible  evils  accruing,  and 
proclaims  the  prince  as  England''s  rightful  heir,  restoring  his 
bride  to  him.     Finally,  he  sails  across  the  sea,  to  restore  him,  if 
possible,  to  his  throne  also.     For  that  purpose,  he  claims  the 
support  of  the  knights  he  had  previously  aelivered,  and  his  name 
having  already  become  very  popular  in  England,  he  is  received  in 
triumph,  and  is  even  proclaimed  king  of  the  country  by  both 
nobles  and  people,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  tyrannical  rebel- 
regency.    At  last,  when  he  can  obtain  a  hearing,  good  Gerard 
rejects  the  crown  for  himself,  and  entreats  it  for  its  rightful 
wearer.    The  request  is  granted  with  joy ;  and  then,  laden  with 
honours,  he  returns  to  his  good  city  Cologne,  to  live  the  life  of  a 
cfiiet  and  honourable  citizen,  esteeming  it  the  sorest  trial  of  his 
life,  to  be  thus  compelled  to  trace  the  record  of  his  own  good 
works.    By  this  simple  tale,  the  emperor  is  exceedingly  affected, 
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and  mtkes  all  maimer  of  pkms  temiMom^  wUA^  «a  troai,  he 
has  piously  kept;  and  thus  eondodea  the  pfcaaing  lq;eiid  of 
"*  Oerard  of  Cokwne."  We  have  fold  H,  aliboi^  tims  briei^« 
beeaoae,  to  the  beat  of  ovr  knowle^e,  it  is  a  noTal  yitiMM.n  of 
medisevaljzood  aente  and  kindly  feelini;.  There  «ll  be  aeen  to  be 
Bothing  Bomiwk  here:  laiher  is  every  approximation  to  the 
dogma  of  Inman  meirtorioasnesB  indirectly,  we  m^fat  afanosi  ear 
directly,  anathematized.  Now  that  we  have  mentioped  iSbm 
aobject,  we  think  it  only  due  to  Mr.  Kdile,  aiaee  «e  recent^ 
eenanred  his  **  Lyra  Innocentiom,**  far  eertabi  diAioaB  and  even 
painful  expressiona,  to  extract  this  veiee  from  his  diarmiw  poem 
an  ^  PdbUes  on  the  Bhore,'^  as  indicative  of  the  somideet  nith  on 
tins  earcBnal  doctrine  of  our  Chnreh ;  that  loving  faith,  wiii§wt 
aMrJtf,  saves  the  sinner : — 

'*  What  is  a  royal  crown, 

Or  first-bom  babe  cast  down. 
Before  His  cradle,  to  one  heavenly  anile  T 

We  may  w4  buy  nor  eam^ 

Bat  He  toward  us  will  turn 
Of  His  own  love ;  but  we  must  kneel  in  love  the  while.** 

*^  Qood  Gerard  ^  proclaims  this  lesson,  and  therefore  has  a 
special  value  in  our  eyes.  Its  author,  Simrock,  is  indeed  a 
Roman  Catholic,  as  far  as  he  is  any  thing ;  for  we  fear,  from  the 
occasional  carelessness  of  his  tone,  that  his  religion  is  rather  a 
matter  of  amusement  than  of  earnest  conviction,  that  he  has  not 
remained  uninfected  by  the  Hegelian  folly  of  the  day ;  yet  this 
tale  is  Catholic  in  the  best  sense,  and  may  honestly  be  recom- 
mended to  our  readers,  and  this  is  all  with  which  we  need  con- 
cern ourselves.  "  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri  !^ — not  that  we  can 
regard  good  Simrock  as  an  enemy. 

XI.— *'  Videriej'^  an  AtUohiography,  By  Captain  Marbtatt, 
JI.N.,  Author  of  "  Peter  SmpU;' "  FrarJi  Mildmay:'  In  2  vols- 
London :  Colbum. 

Hebe  is  a  tale  which  professes,  we  presume,  to  be  the  last  leeacy 
of  its  gallant  author ;  though  many  such  legacies  may  possib^  be 
in  store  for  us ;  for  we  shrewdly  suspect  Captain  Marryatt  to 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  composition  of  these  volumes  ! 
The  matter  contained  in  them  is  extremely  silly  and  uninterest- 
ing. ^  The  style,  indeed,  has  a  certain  "  dash,"^  a  kind  of  "  ofiT- 
handishness,^  which  would  incline  one  to  think  the  paternity 
authentic ;  and  if  there  is  constant  evidence  throughout  of  tvant 
of  heart  and  want  of  principle,  this  cannot  be  received  as  ton- 
elusive  evidence  against  the  imagined  autiiorship.     We  do  not 


wish  to  press  too  heftTily  on  a  dead  man,  bnt  thet«  can  be  nd 
doubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  Captain  Marryatf's  extremely 
amusing  works  is  pernicious.  All  of  them  certainly  do  not  exhibit 
the  heartlessness  of  *'  Percival  Keene,''  or  the  recklessness  of 
**The  Nayal  Captain.*"  **  Peter  Simple"  we  confess  to  liking 
exceedingly,  and  indeed  many  of  this  writer^s  tales,  eyen  those 
mentioned  with  reprobathNi,  nsve  no  ai^rht  attractions ;  though 
we  must  think  them  calctdatod  to  injure  young  readerB,  aad  bmw 
especially  to  encourage  them  hi  a  ddection  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and  strict  honesty.  We  are  not  here  enabled  to  make  good 
our  assertions  (which  many  of  our  readers  ean  support  from 
their  experience)  by  long  quotations,  but  are  content  to  leaye 
this  matter  in  abeyance  for  the  time.  So  much,  howeyer,  we 
may  say, — ^all,  or  almost  all.  Captain  Marryatt*s  works  are  enter- 
taining. How,  then,  can  he  haye  composed  any  thing  so  flat  and 
unprofitable  as  the  tale  before  us !  Did  he,  perhaps,  consent  to 
edit  this  work  for  another — say,  for  a  son  or  daudbter  —  and  was 
the  publisher  ignorant  of  the  real  authorship !  This  is  possible ; 
but  these,  of  course,  are  only  blind  conjectures  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  this  is  a  real  failure  of  Captain 
Marryatt^s  own,  long  confined,  perhaps,  in  a  chest  of  old  lumber, 
and  now  dragged  from  its  fitting  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  a 
literary  speculation.  As  an  instance  of  the  morality  obseryed 
throughout,  we  may  mention  that  the  heroine  of  the  book  is  cured 
of  lying,  which  the  author  denounces,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
systematic  lies  told  by  her  aunt,  who  corrects  the  child  wheneyer 
she  has  done  wrong  by  relating  her  misdemeanor  as  an  actual 
dream  which  the  aunt  has  had  the  night  before,  and  which  she 
accordingly  retraces  in  eyery  particuUr.  The  total  absence  of 
feeling  displayed  throughout  is  really  singular.  ^^  Valerie  "  feels 
herself  constantly  aggrieyed  in  the  highest  degree  by  all  her 
kindest  benefactors,  neyer  shows  or  expresses  the  slightest  gra* 
titude,  and,  in  fact,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  odious  individualities 
we  haye  ever  met  or  heard  of,  though  the  author  eyidently  expecta 
us  to  admire  and  sympathise  with  her.  The  waste  of  more  wordg 
on  this  trashy  book  were  altogether  superfluous.  Mr.  Colbuni 
should  really  be  more  carefm  in  pubhshing  the  works  or  re- 

Euted  works  of  clever  men  after  their  decease.  Even  if  "  Valerie  ^ 
e  Captain  Marryatt's,  it  should  neyer  have  seen  the  light ! 

XII. — Use  and  Abuse;  a  Tale.  By  the  AtUhor  of  "  Wayfarinff 
Sketohes  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  an  tne  Shores  of  the 
Danube,''''  By  a  Seven  Tears'"  Resident  in  Greece.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

This  is  a  yery  different  tale  from  the  last,  exceedingly  powerful^ 


mis^j  homan  mriu.  ciie  wmfHug  Cor  good  and  one  lor  evil,  in 
tfak  world  of  UttL  The  eoneepdoo  it  ufilmim  wmfmim  to  the 
(ouneuikm ;  at  kait  the  httcr,  thoo^  way  graod  in  pnitB., 
apf/tan  to  m  too  vordr.  and  afforoBmaamg  oecaBonaOj  to  the 
nijvtk  nngiDiloqaeDee  of  a  Carhrle.  The  poiinitiBe  of  Anlijn, 
the  evil  gcnioa,  if  we  mar  so  ilfwiminifi  him,  is  holdlj,  eien 
dario^j,  drawn :  whether  the  hniods  </  the  powwHe  be  not  here 
and  there  exceeded  in  this  defincataon,  we  wiD  not  take  upon 
ooradTes  to  decide.  The  mTsteries  of  iiuqnitj  are,  no  doobt, 
fathomleiM.  What  we  least  I&e  in  this  book  isa  certain  yiritual 
fjcide,  which  is  in  some  passages  Terjr  riaringlj  manifiested:  a 
tone  of  stem  condemnation  is  adopted  with  renrd  to  all  those 
whom  the  world  belieres  most  pioos  and  hoty.  Not  eootent  with 
reminding  us  that  these,  too,  are  sinners,  the  anthor  woidd 
almost  seem  to  suggest  thai  they  are  inTariaiUy  greater  sinners 
than  their  brethren.  There  is  somethii^  stem  and  loreless  in 
these  sweeping  charges,  which  might  be  remoYed,  we  think,  with 
ffreat  advantage  from  the  tale  before  ns.  Taken  for  all  in  aO, 
howcrer,  this  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  what 
may  be  called  our  **  grarer  light  literature,'^  and  wiD,  no  doubt, 
meet  with  very  many  and  very  earnest  admirers.  Its  author  has 
great  powers.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  he  should  not  yet 
achieve  **  far  higher  things,*" — higher,  because  more  truthful  and 
less  glaringly  ambitious. 

XI  IT. — Observations  an  ^*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  ofEnglamdas 
to  tfie  effects  of  Baptism  in  the  c<ue  of  Infants.  By  W.  Gtx>D£, 
M.A.y  Jkcy  By  the  Rev.  B.  Eamonbok,  MJL.^  Viear  of 
ColUngham.     London:  Rivingtons. 

In  this  well- written  pamphlet,  Mr.  Eamonson  aUy  shows  the 
errors  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Goode,  who  contend  that  the  com- 

Eilcrs  of  the  Ritual  were  Calvinists,  and  that  all  the  offices  should 
e  understood  in  a  Galvinistic  sense.  This  point  has  been  ably 
and  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  m  his  Bampton  Lectures. 

XIV. — A  Solemn  Warning  against  the  Doctrine  of  Special  Cfraos^ 
which  causes  Divisions  in  the  Churchy  and  prepares  the  way 
for  Infidelity,    By  the  Rev.  W,  B.  Barter,  Bector  of  High 
Clere  and  Burgh  Clere^  <te.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

TiiiH  is  a  manly  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
irresistiblo  grace,  and  other  dangerous  tenets  advocated  in  the 
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present  day.  It  notices  especially  the  speculations  of  the  Arnold 
and  Coleridge  school. 

XV. — The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John  Buskin, 
Author  of  ^^  Modem  Painters^  vAth  Illustrations,  drawn  <md 
etched  by  the  Author.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

This  volume,  in  beauty  of  type,  and  splendour  of  illustrations, 
takes  a  hieh  rank  amongst  works  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Buskin 
appears  to  oe  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject,  but  his 
enthusiasm  is  rightly  directed  in  inculcating  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  God  what  we  ourselves 
consider  precious.  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple more  especially  to  church  architecture.  The  rather  fanciful 
title  includes  in  reaUty  a  survey  of  the  principles  which  should 
guide  architects  in  church  building  and  restoration ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  to  express  admiration  of  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  book.  The  subjects  are,  ^^  Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power,  Beauty, 
Life,  Memory,  and  Obedience.'"  Most  cordially  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  author^s  eloquent  and  feeling  denunciation  of  the 
practice  of  pulling  down  old  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilds 
ing  them.  Such  an  action,  except  when  a  building  is  tumbling 
down  and  cannot  possibly  be  held  up  faiy  any  means,  is  an  act  of 
Vandalism.  A  new  church  can  never  possess  the  associations, 
and  the  other  sacred  and  beautiful  characteristics,  of  an  old  one. 
As  Mr.  Buskin  says — 

"  Take  proper  care  of  your  monuments,  and  you  will  not  need  to 
restore  them.  A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  upon  the  roof,  a  few  dead  leaves 
and  sticks  swept  in  time  out  of  a  water-course,  will  save  both  roof  and 
walls  from  ruin.  Watch  an  old  building  with  anxious  care  ;  guard  it  as 
best  you  may,  and  at  any  cost,  from  every  influence  of  dilapidation. 
Count  its  stones  as  you  would  jewels  of  a  crown ;  set  watches  about  it 
as  if  at  the  gates  of  a  besieged  city ;  bind  it  together  with  iron  where  it 
loosens ;  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines ;  do  not  care  about  the 
unsightliness  of  the  aid  ;  better  a  crutch  than  a  lost  limb ; — and  do  this 
tenderly,  and  reverently,  and  continually,  and  many  a  generation  will 
still  be  bom  and  pass  away  beneath  its  shadow.'' — ^p.  181. 

This  is  well  and  eloquently  said.  We  grieve  to  hear  of 
old  churches  being  ever  pulled  down.  We  can  never  restore 
Antiquity. 

XVI. — A  Popular  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds.   By 
William  Dowling.     London:  Bums. 

A  VKRY  well  executed  volume,  and  illustrated  by  neat  woodcuta. 
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xvu.-^Th$  Aneisni  Knight ;  ar^  OkapUrs  an  OMvdlry.  By  Johh 
Fuller  Bussell,  B.C.L.y  Incumbent  of  St.  Jam^$i  EnfiM. 
London:  Cleaver. 

We  have  been  very  much  ffratified,  indeed,  wiih  all  we  have  read 
of  this  little  publication.  The  subject  is  a  delightful  one,  and  it 
is  treated  in  the  best  way.  Mr.  Bussell  thoroughly  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  his  subject. 

XVIII. — Addresses  an  Miscellaneous  Subjects.    By  the  Bev.  J.  S.  M. 
Andesson,  M.A.y  Sc.    London:  Bivingtons. 

This  volume  comprises  an  interesting  series  of  Essays  in  the 
shape  of  Addresses  on  the  following  subjects : — 1.  The  Frofitable 
Employment  of  Hours  gained  from  Business ;  2.  Dr.  Johnson ; 
8.  Columbus ;  4.  Sir  Walter  Balegh ;  5.  England  and  her  Oolo- 
nies.  These  Addresses  were  read  to  the  Members  of  a  Literary 
Association  of  the  Middle  Classes  of  Society  at  Brighton,  and  seem 
admirably  adapted  for  their  object.  We  are  sure  that  great  good 
may  be  done  in  this  way  ;  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  shown  how  it 
can  be  done.  This  is  one  way  of  getting  at  hearts  which  might 
refuse  more  direct  appeals. 

XIX. — A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  By  Bishop  Hobabt. 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  Collingwood^  M.A.,  ^c.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

The  high  reputation  of  Bishop  Hobart  Invests  with  interest 
whatever  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  work  before  us  is 
replete  with  piety  and  devotion,  and  not  less  so  with  sound 
prmciples  on  Church  matters.  We  wish,  however,  that  the 
phraseology  had  been,  in  some  places,  less  moulded  on  that  system 
which  looks  on  the  Lord's  Supper  as  '^  a  mere  symbol  of  a  thii^ 
absent.'^  We  are  sure  that  such  was  not  the  intention  of  this 
excellent  author ;  but  we  think  his  expressions  in  some  places 
might  be  improved. 
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The  Revoemed  Catholic  Church. — Table  of  the  Episcopak*"^ 
We  extract  with  much  pleasure  from  the  Colonial  Church  Chronkle  the 
following  list  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Episcopate  throughout  th^ 
world  :— 


Dr.  J.B.Smnner.. 
Dr.  Mosgrave .... 
Dr.  Blomfield  .  •  • . 

Dr.  Maltby 

Dr.  C.  R.  Sumner  . 

Dr.  Kaye 

Dr.  Bethell 

Dr.  Percy    

Dr.  Murray 

Dr.  Copleston  .... 

Dr.  Bagot    

Dr.  Monk    

Dr.  Phillpotto.... 
Dr.  Lonsley 
Dr.  Denlson 


•  ■  •  < 


EUROPE. 

Fifty  Sees,  and  Fifty-one  Bithops, 

Cantert>ury. 

York. 

London. 

Durham. 

Winchester. 

Linoohi. 

Bangor. 

Carlisle. 

Rochester. 

Llandaff. 

Bath  and  Wells. 

Gloncester. 

Exeter. 

Ripon. 

Salisbury. 

Norwich. 

Peterborouj^ 

St.  David's. 

Worcester, 

Chichester. 

Lichfield. 

Ely. 

Oxfinrd. 

St.  Asaph. 

Manchester. 

Hereford. 

Chester. 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Armagh. 

Dublin. 

Meath. 

Clogher. 

Kilmore. 

Down. 

Derry. 

Limeridc 

KiUaloe. 

Tuam. 

Oflsonr. 

Cashel. 

Cork. 

Abei^eco. 

St.  Andrew's. 


Dr.  Davys   

Dr.  Thirlwall  .... 

Dr.  Pepys    

Dr.  Gilbert 

Dr.  Lonsdale  .... 

Dr.  Turton 

Dr.  Wilberforce  • . 
Dr.  T.  V.  Short  . . 

Dr.  Lee    

Dr.  Hampden .... 
Dr.  Graham    .... 

Dr.  Eden 

Dr.  Beresford .... 
Dr.  Whately  .... 
Dr.  Stopford  .... 
Dr.  Tottenham  . . 

Dr.  Leslie    • 

Dr.  R.  Knox  . . .  • 
Dr.  Ponsonby  ••  .• 

Dr.  Higgin 

Dr.  Tonaon 

Dr.  PlunkeS  .... 
Dr.  O'Brien    •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Daly 

Dr.  Wilson 


Dr.  Low 

Dr.  Terrot 

Dr.  Ewing 

Dr.  Forbes 

Dr.  Trower 

Dr.  Tomlinaon  » . 
Dr.  Soutl^te ,,,» 
Dr.  Colermge  •  • . . 


Moray. 

Edinburgh. 

Argyll. 

Brechin. 

Glasgow. 

Gibraltar. 

at  Constantinople. 

late  of  Barbados. 


ASIA. 

Seven  Sees,  and  Seven  Bishopi, 

Dr.  Wilson Calcutta. 

Dr.  G.  Speoeer  • .  Madras. 

Dr.  Carr Bombay. 

Dr.  Chapman  ....  Colombo. 

Dr.  Smith    Victoria. 

Dr.  Boone    at  Shangai. 

Dr.  Gobat    ......  at  Jerunlem. 


Dr.  Gray 


AFRICA. 
•  •••  Capetown. 


AMERICA. 


Thifiy-nx  Sees,  and  Thirty-seven  BiAops, 


IlUnoiB. 
Connecticot. 


Dr.  P.  Chase 

Dr.  Brownell.. .. , 

Dr.  Meade "1  ^. .  . 

Dr.  Johns,  ^«to.>^"^«^**- 

Dr.H.U.Onderdonk 

Dr.  Ives    


Dr.  Hopkins 
Dr.  Smith  . . 


Dr.  Skinner. 
Dr.  Tony    , 


Dr.  Mcllvaine  .  •  .  • 
Dr.  Doane  .••••••. 

Dr.Otey    

Dr.  Kemper  ...... 

Dr.  McCoskry  . .  • . 

Dr.  Polk    

Dr.  De  Lane^  •  • .  • 

Dr.  Gadsden 

Dr.  Whittingham  •  • 

Dr.  Elliott 

Dr.  Lee 

Dr.Eastbozn...... 


New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Vermont. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

New  Jersey. 

Tennessee* 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa* 

Michigan. 

Louisuma. 

Western  New  York. 

South  CaroUiNk 

Maryland. 

Georgia. 

Delaware. 

Mansarhnisotn 
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Dr.  Henshaw    •  •  •  •  Rhode  laland.  Dr.  A.  Spencer ....  Jamaica. 

Dr.  Chase New  Hampehire.  Dr.  Pany Barbados. 

Dr.  Ck>bb8 Alabama.  Dr.  Davis Antigiia. 

Dr.  Hawks    Missouri.  Dr.  Aostin Guiana. 

Dr.  Freeman Arkapsasand  Texas.  AUSTRALASIA. 

Dr.  Potter  .•.•••••  PennsyWania.  «.    «  .  ^    «..  > 

Dr.  Burpee    Maine.  flSjr  Sm%  oikI  flSs  BWopt. 

Dr.  Inglis Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Broughton  ....  Sydney. 

Dr.  Mountain    ....  Montreal.  Dr.  A.  Short Adelaide. 

Dr.  Strachan Toronta  Dr.  Perry Melbourne. 

Dr.  Field   Newfoundland.  Dr.  Tyrrel Newcastle. 

Dr.  Medley    Fredericton.  Dr.  Nixon Tasmania. 

Dr.  Anderson    ....  Rupert's  Land.  Dr.  Selwyn    New  Zealand. 

Total:  100  sees,  and  102  bishops;  one  see  having  an  assistant 
hishop,  and  one  bishop  being  without  a  see.     Of  these  there  belong  to 

The  English  Church 28  sees  and  28  bishops* 

The  Irish  Church 13       „        13       „. 

The  Scottish  Church 7        >»         1       »i 

The  British  Colonial  Church ....  24       „       25       ,» 

The  American  Church 26       »       ^7       «» 

The  American  Missionary  Church     2       „         2       », 

Canada. — Report  of  the  Toronto  Church  Soeietyj-^The  last  report 
of  this  Society  states  the  annual  receipts  at  2838^  The  .hooks  drculated 
were: — Bibles,  853  ;  New  Testaments,  1230;  Prayer  Books,  1659; 
S.  P.  C.  K.  Tracts  and  Books,  11,310;  other  Tracts,  5300.  The  So- 
ciety has  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  eight  missionaries,  one 
Indian  interpreter,  and  one  catechist.  Annuities  have  been  granted  to 
three  clergymen's  widows  and  two  orphan  children ;  also,  assistanoe 
from  the  Bishop's  Students'  Fund  to  six  students.  Several  donations 
of  land,  some  of  considerahle  value,  have  been  made  this  year  for 
Church  purposes.  About  twenty  new  Parochial  Associations  have  been 
organized. 

Proposed  erection  of  a  new  See, — It  appears  that  the  recent  journey  of 
the  Rev.  £.  Hawkins,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ^  is  connected  with  ^e  pro- 
posed division  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal : — ^The  Rev.  £.  Hawkins, 
B.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose,  among  others, 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  another  Episcopal  See  in 
that  colony.  The  diocese  of  Toronto  covers  an  extent  of  country  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  dioceses  of  England  put  together,  containing  upwards 
of  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  700,000  souls.  Then 
are  97  missionaries  in  the  diocese  in  connexion  with  the  Propagation 
Society,  besides  many  others  maintained  by  various  means.  The 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  administers  also  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  has 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  Society  the  need  of  a  division*  of  his  diocese, 
which  comprises  200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  800,000 
souls.  At  the  census  of  the  Lower  Province  taken  in  1831,  Uiere 
were  found  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  403,472 ;  Church  of 
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England,  84,620;  Church  of  Scotland,  15,069;  Methodists,  7019; 
Presbyterian  Congregationalists,  7811;  Baptists,  2461;  Jews,  107; 
other  denominations,  5577.  At  the  last  census,  in  1847,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  782,677-  The  clergy  in  Lower  Canada  amount,  at 
present,  to  87«  It  is  now  intended  to  form  another  diocese  in  Canada, 
and  to  erect  a  Bishop's  See  at  Quebec  as  well  as  at  Montreal,  The 
first  appointment  to  the  new  Bishopric  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  Rev« 
Isaac  Hellmuth,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  Literature 
at  Bishop's  College,  Lennox ville,  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal. 

C BYLON.— Propoifd  College  at  Co/bmbo.— The  following  statement 
in  reference  to  the  Diocese  of  Colombo,  appears  in  the  John  Bull:-^ 
An  application  having  been  made  for  Government  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  the  diocese  of  Colombo,  and  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  of  the  Colonial  finances  would  not  allow  of  any 
grant  being  made,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  has  applied  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  undertake  the 
task,  the  members  of  the  Society  being  the  trustees  in  England.  For 
trustees  in  Ceylon  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  names  the  Archdeacon, 
or  a  Colonial  Chaplain  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  a  native  Colonial 
Chaplain,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Colombo  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
Society.  The  college  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of 
India,  the  visitor  being  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  the  officers,  a  prin- 
cipal (at  400/.  per  annum),  four  honorary  fellows,  and  a  native  tutor  in 
holy  orders.  The  objects  proposed  are  the  theological  and  general 
education  of  students  in  preparation  for  holy  orders,  and  the  training  of 
native  catechists  and  schoolmasters  for  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Colombo.  Towards  the  endowment  of  the  college  there  have 
been  already  promised,  a  grant  from  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in 
England,  of  2000/. ;  exhibitions  for  native  students  of  the  annual  value 
of  10/.,  promised  in  the  colony  ;  the  Heber  Fund,  about  400/.,  at  pre- 
sent invested  at  Calcutta,  and  unemployed,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
college ;  and  from  the  Bishop,  a  site  of  nine  acres,  with  buildings  upon 
it,  purchased  by  the  Bishop  for  2000/.  ;  from  the  Bishop's  income 
during  the  present  Episcopate,  200/.  per  annum ;  two  exhibitions  of 
ioL  each ;  the  Bishop's  library  ;  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the 
Metropolitan,  200/.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
intends  to  aid  the  foundation  by  a  liberal  donation* 

China.-— Popt^A  Council  at  Hong  Kong. — By  order  of  Pius  IX,  a 
Council  is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Hong  Kong,  at  which  all  the  Bishops 
and  Vicars- Apostolic  of  China,  of  Cochin-China,  Tong-King,  of  Siam, 
of  Tartary,  of  Japan,  and  of  Corea  are  to  be  present.  The  object  of 
the  Council  is  to  devise  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  to  mark  out  distinct  and  definite  fields  of  operation  for 
the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  obviate 
the  mutual  rivalry  which  so  frequently  leads  to  dissensions  among 
them. 
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FftANCs.— rAe  Episeopnte  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tmmaeklmie  Con^ 
eepthn, — ^The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  Pius  IX.,  in  his  recent  encyclic\  has  announced  his  inten* 
tion  of  declaring  an  article  of  the  faith,  is  strenuously  supported  by  the 
French  bishops,  who  have  taken  the  opportunity,  in  the  mandemente 
issued  by  them  for  the  *'  month  of  Mary,*'  t.  e.  May,  and,  more 
recently,  for  the  (feast  of  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  to  record  their 
fUll  concurrence  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  extraordinary  proceeding  is  defended  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  extravagant  statements  concerning  the  Virgin  which 
the  prelates  put  forth  in  the  ardour  of  their  Mariolatrous  zeal.  As  these 
effusions  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  important  documents  of  the 
age,  constituting  as  they  do  the  most  explicit  denial  on  the  part  of 
Rome  of  the  fundamental  verity  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  **  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,*'  that  is,  the  flesh  of  our  humanity,  the 
nature  of  Abraham,  and  the  seed  of  David,  fallen  and  corrupt,  until  in 
His  most  blessed  person  it  was  restored  to  a  sinless  state^ — we  shall 
place  a  few  extracts  from  them  on  record. 

The  precedence  in  this  *'  cloud  of  witnesses  "  belongs  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai^  who,  bavins  had  a  private  conference  with 
Pius  IX.  upon  the  subject,  thus  introduces  the  question : — **  We  gladly 
avail  ourselves,  dear  brethren,  of  the  approach  of  the  month  consecrated 
to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  in  order  to  ask  you  for  the  prayers  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  solicits  in  his  encyclic  of  the  2nd  of  February  last 
That  admirable  monument  of  the  piety  of  our  holy  Father  the  Pope 
towards  the  peerless  Mary,  sent  by  him  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
we  have  received  from  his  blessed  hands.  During  our  sojourn  near  his 
august  person  at  Gaeta,  we  have  heard  from  his  own  lips,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  from  his  heart,  the  wish  that  a  prompt  reply  should 
satisfy  his  legitimate  impatience  to  define,  by  a  doctrinal  judgment,  as  a 
verity  of  the  faith,  what  has  always  been  for  the  faithful  a  verity  of  sen- 
timent, viz.,  the  privilege  of  the  spotless  conception  of  the  Mother  of 
Grod.  We  had  already,  at  the  time  of  our  journey  to  Rome,  anticipated 
the  desires  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  our  humble  supplications  for  this 
purpose  had  been  united  with  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  vene- 
rable colleagues,  intently  imploring  the  favour  of  an  apostolic  decree* 
for  bestowing  upon  our  Mother  a  title  which  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 
That  number  now  exceeds  two  hundred,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  unanimity  of  the  wishes  of  the  episcopate  will  ere  long  be 
declared. 

••  We  need  not,  dear  brethren,  remind  you  that,  when  the  Chuteh 
proposes  to  our  faith  a  verity  not  hitherto  defined  by  her,  she  does  not 
thereby  create  a  new  dogma,  as  she  is  no  less  unjustly  than  inconside- 
rately accused  of  doing  by  our  separatist  brethren.  She  only  proclaims 
and  confirms  by  a  Solemn  decree  what  was  already,  morally  at  least,  the 
object  of  the  faith  of  all,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  according  to  tbe 

>  See  Eugllsh  Review,  vol.  xl  pp.  238<«>241. 
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nil^  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine  {sic I) :  Quod  uhique,  quod  sempeVf 
qnod  ab  omnibus.  Only,  among  our  dogmas,  there  are  some  which,  like 
the  light,  hurst  forth  at  once ;  while  others,  sown  from  the  beginning 
in  the  consciences  of  the  pastors  and  of  the  faithful,  are  there  preserved 
as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  afterwards  bloom  and  expand  in  the  open  day 
when  the  moment  is  come  for  them  to  be  j)roduced  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His  elect.  • 

'*  Such  is  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  which,  after  being  silently  nourished  from  the  fountain  of 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  subsequently  brought  into  shape  by  obser* 
▼ances  and  symbols,  will  soon  break  forth  from  this  slow  preparation  of 
centuries,  brilliant  and  radiant,  like  a  flower  trom  its  stem.  The  deve* 
lopments  which  the  devotion  to  Mary  has  received  in  these  latter  times, 
the  apostolic  concessions  by  which  we  are  authorized  to  give  her  the 
title  'Immaculate'  in  her  litanies,  and  in  the  preface  on  the  feast  of 
her  Conception,  the  medal  struck  in  honour  of  this  glorious  prerogative, 
all  led  to  the  anticipation  that  a  question  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
glory  of  our  divine  Mother,  and  to  the  piety  of  her  children,  would  ere 
long  receive  its  solution. 

"  Existing  circumstances  appear  to  concur  in  hastening  this  decision. 
Amidst  the  great  perils  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  commotions  of 
Christendom,  new  honours  decreed  to  Mary  were  ever  the  happy  presase 
of  the  most  signal  favours  and  the  richest  blessings ;  for  it  is  not  in  vain 
that  the  Church  salutes  her  as  the  Mighty  Woman  who  has  crushed 
the  head  of  the  Old  Serpent,  and  attributes  to  her  alone  the  victory  over 
all  the  errors  which  have  made  the  world  desolate," 

The  Bishop  of  Soissons  thus  labours  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of 
the  Church  in  this  enlargement  of  her  doctrine : — "  What  the  Church 
believes  to-day,  she  believed  yesterday,  she  has  always  believed ;  to 
that,  if,  as  is  our  sweet  hope,  the  Holy  See  should,  for  the  consolation 
of  the  Christian  world,  define  dogmatically  that  that  blessed  Virgin  was 
conceived  without  spot  of  original  sin,  not  only  it  would  do  that  which 
in  point  of  principle  it  has  a  right  to  do,  but  its  decree  would  in  no 
sense  he  an  innovation,  and  would  simply  declare  that  the  general 
belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  conformable  to  the  written  or 
traditional  Word  of  God,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
common  belief  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages.  Its  decisions,  when  they 
promulgate  an  article  of  Christian  doctrine,  are  nothing  more  than  a 
solemn  and  authentic  manifestation  of  a  truth  contained  in  the  primitive 
deposit  of  revelation."  The  bishop  concludes  by  the  expression  of 
his  fervent  hope  that,  *^  thanks  to  the  guardianship  and  protection  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin,  better  days  are  in  store  for  the  Church  and  for 
France." 

The  Bishop  of  Puy  considers  the  declaration  of  this  doctrine  to  be 
the  consolation  of  the  Church  mercifully  reserved  by  Providence  for  the 
present  evil  times : — **  We  like  to  indulge  in  the  persuasion  that  God, 
who  does  every  thing  by  number,  weight,  and  measure,  has  delayed  to 
our  time  the  manifestation  of  a  mystery  so  hi^U^  tAcKs^ftX^^  x^  ^^-^3 
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us,  in  order  to  bring  new  succour  to  bear  upon  new  necessities,  and 
that,  as  it  has  pleased  Him  to  subject  His  Church  to  extraordinary  trials. 
He  graciously  sustains  her  by  unusual  resources/* 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  thus  proposes  the  question :  "  As 
the  oracle  of  the  Universal  Church  and  the  supreme  guardian  of  the 
Apostolic  traditions,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  desires  to  interrogate  these 
traditions  and  to  search  the  Divine  Scriptures  in  order  to  decide,  after  a 
solemn  inquiry,  whether  the  Virgin,  chosen  of  Ood  to  bring  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  co-operate  in  the  great  mystery  of 
man's  redemption,  was  prepared  for  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Saint  of 
saints,  by  exemption  from  the  stain  of  original  sin."  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative* 

The  Bishop  of  PSrigueux  holds  faith  to  be,  like  the  human  body, 
capable  of  development  in  the  course  of  time,  progressive  expansion  no 
more  destroying  the  identity  of  the  faith  than  it  does  that  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  convenient  theory  he  thus  proceeds :  **  In  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  tradition,  those  two  sacred  repositories  of 
revelation,  there  are  contained  certain  verities,  precious  treasures^ 
brilliant  luminaries,  destined  to  enrich  and  to  enlighten  poor  humanity. 
They  have  a  real  existence  like  all  the  other  revealed  truths,  their 
origin  and  their  foundation  are  the  same ;  but,  although  already  known, 
and  transmitted  from  age  to  age  as  pious  convictions,  they  have  not 
been  enrolled  among  the  dogmas  of  our  faith,  the  ever-wise  Church  not 
having  as  yet  pronounced  upon  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Church 
does  pronounce,  she  is  not  creating  a  truth;  she  only  proclaims  its 
existence  with  infallible  authority  ;  but,  after  she  has  pronounced,  every 
intelligence  bows  before  the  sacred  dogma ;  whoever  should  refuse  to 
adopt  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  would  abjure  catholicity,  and  be  on  the  instant 
rejected  from  its  bosom.  Among  those  truths,  there  is  one  very  dear 
to  your  hearts,  brethren,  the  truth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin  Mary." 

In  the  same  style,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  contends  that  "  the 
exemption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  from  original  sin  is  a  pious  belief, 
universally  admitted  in  the  Church.  This  belief  is  so  respectable, 
that  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decrees  respecting  original  sin, 
freely  declares  that  it  does  not  intend  to  include  the  holy  Virgin  among 
the  creatures  stained  by  it.  Indeed  it  is  not  permitted  to  teach  pub- 
licly that  she  has  been  subjected  to  this  stain.  Nevertheless  the  glorious 
exemption  attributed  to  her  is  not  an  article  of  the  faith,  the  Church 
not  having  as  yet  pronounced  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  subject, 
which  will  not  be  done  until  the  day  when  it  shall  please  the  Holy 
Ghost  solemnly  to  glorify  this  great  privilege  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  irrevocably  recognized  with  an  infallible  authority, 

'*  Now,  dear  brethren,  our  holy  father  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  felt  in  his  so 
pious  heart  an  inspiration,  as  it  were,  from  on  high,  which  has  made 
him  desirous  of  rendering  to  Mary  this  solemn  homage.  He  has  in- 
terrogated all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world ;  he  has  asked  them  to 
testify  concerning  the  tradition  of  all  the  Churches,  each  for  the  one 
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which  he  governs,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time  their  own  opinion. 
His  wish  is,  that  their  voices  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  glohe  should 
sound  forth  in  unison  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  great  voice  of  the  universal  Church,  declaring,  like  a  general  council 
gathered  around  her  head,  a  judgment  which,  thus  definitively  pro- 
claimed  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  should  hecome  the  infallible  decision 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  immutable  rule  of  faith«  When,  in  the  per- 
son of  his  worthy  successor,  Peter  shall  have  spoken,  the  Church  herself 
will  have  spoken  ;  for  in  him  resides  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power ; 
in  him  all  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  summed  up  ;  from  him  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  the  expression  of  a  holy  Father  cited  by  Bossuet,  the 
ray  of  government  for  the  whole  episcopate ;  in  him  all  terminates,  as 
in  the  necessary  centre  of  unity." 

The  Bishop  of  FrSjus,  in  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the  precious 
belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  should  be  placed  among  the 
undoubted  verities  of  the  faith  by  an  irrevocable  decision  (jugemeni 
irrSfortnabU)  of  the  Pope,  thus  defines  the  doctrine  in  question :-» 
'*  That  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  was 
not  only  free  from  all  sin  during  her  life,  but  that,  by  a  singular  pri- 
vilege, due  to  the  great  and  special  purposes  of  God  with  her,  this 
peerless  soul  did  not  even  at  the  moment  of  her  conception  contract  the 
stain  of  original  sin  transmitted  by  the  first  man  to  his  posterity." 

Similar  in  effect  is  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Flour :-— '*  It 
was  not  meet  that  she,  who  was  to  crush  the  head  of  the  Old  Serpent, 
should  herself  be  bitten  by  that  infernal  Serpent;  it  was  not  meet  that  she, 
who  was  to  concur  so  directly  in  the  destruction  of  the  tyranny  of  Satan, 
should  herself  for  a  single  instant  be  under  the  empire  of  that  evil  tyrant ; 
in  one  word,  it  was  not  meet  that  she  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  author 
of  all  good,  should  at  the  outset  be  herself  the  daughter  of  the  author  of 
all  evil.  Mary,  and  Mary  alone,  has  therefore,  by  a  purely  personal 
privilege,  been  preserved  from  original  sin  ;  this  is  what  we  are  taught 
by  sound  reason,  enlightened  by  fkith ;  what  most  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  more  or  less  clearly  intimate ;  what  almost  all  the  Catholic 
theologians  teach  in  terms ;  what  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  itself  gives 
us  to  understand,  when  it  declares  that  it  does  not  intend  to  include 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God  in  the  decree  which  it  publishes  on  our 
deplorable  original  sin  ;  what  the  singular  favours  tend  to  establish  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  enriched  the  churches  where  the 
feast  instituted  in  honour  of  the  wonderful  prerogative  here  claimed 
for  Mary  is  celebrated  with  special  devotion  ;  what  especially  the  indult 
tends  to  prove,  with  which  his  holiness  Gregory  XVI.  of  blessed 
memory  has  gratified  ourselves,  ten  years  ago,  and  by  which,  while 
granting  us  gracious  indulgences,  he  authorised  us  to  proclaim  the  con- 
ception of  the  purest  of  virgins  immaculate  and  stainless  in  our  public 
prayers." 

The  Bishop  of  Mant  afRrms,  that  "  when  the  Church,  charged  with 
the  ofiice  of  teaching,  and  constituted  by  Jesus  Christ  the  infallible 
judge  of  revealed  doctrine,  declares  a  proposition  to  be  contained  in 
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tke  deposit  of  reTelation,  she  rescues  it|  by  ihat  very  fact,  ficom  the 
empire  of  opinion,  imposes  silence  on  its  gainsayers,  and  obliges  all 
her  children,  without  distinction  of  dignity,  learning,  or  authority,  to 
believe  it  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  under  pain  of  anathema,"  and  then 
proceeds  to  put  and  to  answer  '*  the  question  treated  in  such  magnificent 
terms  in  the  encyclic :" — "  Has  the  Virgin,  par  excellenctf  whom  we 
venerate  with  so  much  love,  and  to  whom  we  pray  with  such  full  and 
iweet  confidence,  been  immaculate  in  her  conception,  as  she  was  perfect 
in  her  earthly  life  ?  Our  hearts  unanimously  respond,  Yes  1  and  they 
repel  with  invincible  repugnance  the  thought  that,  infected  by  sin,  she 
oould  have  been  for  a  single  instant,  by  her  nature,  a  child  of  wrath 
like  ourselves ;  that  God  could  have  regarded  her  as  an  object  of 
aversion,  hatred,  and  contempt.  Since  He  was  able  to  preserve  her 
firom  that  hideous  contamination,  did  He  not  owe  it  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  his  adorable  Son  to  do  so  ?  did  he  not  owe  it  to  Himself?" 

The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Im« 
maculate  Conception  is  "  founded  on  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes,  conformable  to  the  general  and  constant 
belief  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful,  and  to  the  belief  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches,"  acknowledges 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  the  zeal  of  his  clergy  in  "extending  the  worship 
of  Mary,"  and  in  making  known  and  defending  the  prerogatives 
which  "  exalt  her  above  angels  and  cherubim  and  above  all  creatures,"  and 
expresses  his  willingness  to  be  the  interpreter  at  the  Holy  See  of  the 
wish  of  his  clergy,  participated  in  by  himself,  "  that  the  ifoly  See  should 
declare  and  define  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  entirely  immaculate,  and  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  all  stain  of  original  sin." 

The  Bishop  oi AngouUtM  makes  bold  to  assert  that  "it  has  always 
been  in  the  Church  the  pious  belief  of  the  faithful,  that  by  a  singular 
privilege  the  most  holy  Virgin  has  been  preserved  from  the  sin  which 
our  first  parents  have  transmitted  to  us  with  their  blood ;  that  the 
Serpent  of  hell,  whose  head  she  was  to  crush,  never  touched  her  with  so 
much  as  an  impure  breath ;  that  her  soul  was,  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  existence,  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and  sanctity  ;  in  one  wordi 
that  her  conception  was  perfectly  immaculate.  Isolated  and  transient 
contradictions,"  the  Bishop  adds,  "  which  this  belief  may  have  en- 
countered, have  only  served  to  attest,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  its 
perpetual  and  unanimous  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  to 
this  belief  the  character  of  an  article  of  faith,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  further  discussion,  it  still  requires  the  last  and  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church  by  the  mouth  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  a 
long  time  past,  numerous  supplications  and  pious  entreaties  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Holy  See,  in  order  to  obtain  from  its  supreme  autho- 
rity this  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin,  the  Mother  of  God." 

The  same  fact  that  the  papal  chair  has  been  besieged  for  a  length  of 
time  by  the  votaries  of  Mary,  is  also  attested  by  the  Bishop  otAlfaeeiQ: 
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**  The  belief  in  the  Immaoulate  Coneeption  of  the  Hoi/  VirgiA,  ftO  hf 
from  growing  weaker  in  its  passage  through  centuries,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, grown  larger  and  stronger  in  the  Catholic  world,  Hence  the 
thousands  of  requests  addressed  in  these  latter  times  to  the  Holy  Seet 
not  only  for  permission  publicly  to  invoke  Mary  by  the  title  of  *  Ixan 
maculate '  in  her  '  Conception,'  by  the  august  designation  of  *  Queen 
begotten  without  sin,'  but  for  the  recognition,  now  at  last,  of  thi» 
glorious  privilege,  by  a  decree  of  the  successor  oif  Peter,  and  for  its  iun 
sertion  among  the  articles  of  the  faith  1 " 

The  transition  from  the  previous  state  of  the  question  to  the  '  happy 
consummation,'  now  confidently  anticipated,  is  thus  curiously  de-* 
scribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Brieuc :— ^**  When  we  contemplated  the 
mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  august  Virgin,  we  feU 
that  a  something  was  wanting  both  to  our  mind  and  our  heart,  a 
certainty  which  admits  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  moment  is  coma 
when  the  Church  believes  herself  called  upon  to  set  upon  it,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  her  Supreme  Head,  the  seal  of  her  infallible  authority» 
and  to  assign  to  it  a  place  in  the  creed.  •  •  •  The  whole  world  is  now  in 
a  state  of  expectation  ;  hell  gnashes  with  rage ;  Heaven  rejoices ;  the 
earth  is  trembling  with  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness," 

Still  more  rhapsodical  is  the  style  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  : 
"  The  comforter  of  the  afi[licted,  she  will  heal  our  wounds  ;  the  star  of 
the  morning,  she  will  light  up  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  whieh  per? 
verse  doctrines  might  precipitate  us ;  the  ark  of  alliance,  she  will  reunite 
too  thankless  children  to  their  Pontiff  and  Father;  and  soon  Pius  IX,| 
re-established  on  the  throne  to  which  so  many  wishes  call  him  backi 
will  announce  to  the  City  and  to  the  world  that  Heaven  is  reconciled 
with  the  earth,  and  that  henceforward  there  shall  be  but  'one  shepherd 
and  one  flock.' " 

But  the  most  extravagantly  heretical  and  blasphemous  of  all  the 
diatribes  on  this  subject  which  have  come  under  our  cognisance,  is  the 
mandemenl  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  ^ 
seat  as  representative  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who  is  likewise 
a  member  of  the  present  Assembly :— **  When  one  reflects  deeply  upon 
the  prodigious  operations  by  which  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  of  the  truly  adorable 
privileges  of  that  Divine  maternity  which  was  its  glorious  result  for 
the  peerless  Virgin,  one  is  led  quite  naturally,  by  a  certain  logic  of 
Christian  appreciation,  to  conclude  that  the  creature  which  was  raised  to 
this  '  supreme  dignity '  must  always  have  been  pure. 

**Mary,  as  is  well  known,  in  becoming  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  ai 
far  as  the  soul  and  body  are  concerned,  which  constituted  the  human 
nature,  has  never  been  merely  the  mother  of  a  man,  but  has  always, 
truly  and  strictly,  been  the  mother  of  God ;  seeing  that  the  human 
personality  has  never  existed  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  his  body  and 
soul  were  always  those  of  the  Divine  Person.  Now,  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  intimate  union  which  exists  between  a  child  and  its  mother, 
upon  that  fellowship  of  life  which  they  have  with  each  othei  so  long  as 
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the  birth  of  the  child  has  not  separated  them,  and  when  afterwards, 
contemplating  the  adorable  mystery  which  was  consummated  in  the 
womb  of  Mary,  one  remembers  that  during  nine  months  the  IMrine  Per- 
son, whose  mother  that  Holy  Virgin  was,  subsisted  on  her  breath* 
her  blood,  her  life,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  Mary  was  enabled,  in 
the  sublimity  of  her  privilege,  to  say,  like  God  the  Father,  to  the  Son 
of  God,  *  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee  ;'  one  asks 
one's  self,  if  it  is  possible,  that  that  breath,  that  blood,  that  life  could 
ever  have  been,  even  for  an  instant,  stained  by  sin* 

'*  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  faith  against  which  no  one  protestti  that  the 
holy  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  could  never  contract  this  stain  ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  absolute  impeccability  is  the  hypostaUc  union  of  the 
human  nature  with  the  Divine  nature,  in  one  and  the  same  person.  In 
truth,  as  God  is  essentially  opposed  to  sin,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
sin  should  touch,  however  lightly,  the  humanity  upon  which  the  Son  of 
God  had  conferred  the  ineffable  honour  of  uniting  it  in  Himself  to  the 
Godhead.  Have  we,  then,  not  a  right  to  conclude,  that  there  most  be 
not  the  identical,  but  a  somewhat  similar  impossibility  in  her  who  has 
been  so  intimately,  so  marvellously,  so  perfectly  united  to  the  Godhead 
by  the  Divine  maternity  ? 

"  When  from  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God  chose  for  Himself  that 
mysterious  habitation,  could  it  be  His  will  that  it  should  at  the  outset 
be  contaminated?  If  the  heavens  must  be  perfectly  pure  for  this 
sovereign  reason,  that  they  are  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  has  that 
God,  who  is  so  justly  jealous  of  His  glory,  required  less  purity  for 
that  other  habitation  which  He  chose  for  Himself  in  time,  not  only  as 
the  heaven  in  which  He  has  prepared  His  dwelling-place  with  His 
angels  and  His  elect,  but  as  a  living  heaven,  in  which,  and  with  which, 
and  by  which,  it  was  His  will  that  His  own  Son  should  live  ? 

'*  And  does  not  this  consideration  become  still  more  striking  when 
Mary  is  placed  in  contrast  with  our  first  parents,  and  with  nature  in  ita 
original  integrity? 

**  What !  the  first  Eve,  who  has  brought  us  all  to  ruin,  should  hate 
been  created  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  and  the  second,  who  hat  procured 
salvation  for  us  all,  should  have  been  conceived  in  sin !  And  yet  it  is 
to  the  latter  that  an  archangel  said,  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,' 
when  in  fact  she  would  have  been,  at  her  origin,  cursed  with  the  whole 
earth,  like  all  the  works  of  man ! 

"  What !  my  dear  brethren,  have  ye  not  observed  that,  when  Qod 
created  the  world,  he  stopped  before  every  one  of  his  worics,  and  taw 
that  it  was  good,  and  upheld  it  ?  Have  ye  not  read  that,  when  God 
had  finished  them  all.  He  contemplated  them  all,  and  saw  that  they 
were  very  good  ?     yidit  Deus  cuncla  qucefecerat,  et  erant  vaidi  ftono. 

**  And  will  any  one  dare  to  say  on  the  contrary,  that  when  God 
created  Mary,  He  saw  in  her,  at  her  coming  forth  from  nothing,  only  a 
child  of  wrath  !  and  that,  in  His  eternal  abhorrence  of  sin.  He  was  Ibreed 
to  turn  away  His  eyes  from  that  imperfect  and  vitiated  Woikf  lUl  it 
was  purified,  restored,  and  renewed ! 
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"  At  this  rate  God  would  have  made  for  man  a  perfect  earth  and  a 
perfect  heaven,  igitur  perfecti  sunt  coeli  et  terra ;  but  as  for  Himself, 
and  for  that  new  earth,  in  which  the  Word  was  willing  to  take  the  clay 
of  our  nature,  and  those  new  heavens  in  which  he  prepared  a  habitation 
for  Himself  from  all  eternity,  He  would  have  made  them  at  first  only  in 
the  rough — what  do  I  say  ? — He  would  have  made  them  no  better  than 
a  work  smitten  beforehand  with  the  sentence  of  the  curse* 

"  Ah !  dear  brethren,  let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  condemn  or  even 
to  characterize  such  thoughts  as  these  in  the  order  of  the  things  belonging 
to  our  salvation,  because  the  Church  does  not  yet  permit  us  to  do  so, 
and  because,  in  that  supernatural  order  of  things,  the  Church  is  the  sole 
judge  here  below ;  but  surely  nothing  in  the  world  can  prevent  us  from 
repeating,  that,  according  to  the  simple  appreciation  of  human  reason, 
such  consequences  are  revolting  to  good  sense  as  well  as  grievous  to 
faith. 

"  No,  the  Church  has  not  expressly  defined  this  precious  truth ;  but 
surely  she  permits  us  to  believe  it,  surely  we  are  certain  to  please  her 
by  believing  it.  The  proof  of  this  we  see  in  the  eagerness  of  the  faithful 
in  all  the  earth,  in  the  numerous  demands  addressed  by  the  bishops 
to  the  apostolic  See,  and,  lastly,  in  the  paternal  condescension  with 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  invites  us  to  convey  to  him  the 
expression  of  our  thoughts  and  our  wishes. 

"  Well,  then,  we  say  it  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  world, 
our  opinion,  which  we  deposit  at  the  feet  of  the  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  18,  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  facts  not  supported  by  the  supernatural  authority  of 
the  Church,  the  proofs  of  which,  though  drawn  from  all  the  Christian 
records,  nevertheless,  do  not  as  yet  surpass  the  limits  of  human  cer* 
tainty. 

"  We  shall,  therefore,  say  with  St.  Anselm,  that  '  to  us  it  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  the  most  chaste  body  and  the  most  holy  soul  of 
Mary  were,  from  their  origin,  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  angels, 
and  thus  absolutely  preserved  from  all  stain  of  sin.* 

"  We  believe  this  firmly,  for  all  the  reasons  which  we  have  explainedy 
and  which  in  conclusion  we  will  recapitulate. 

**  We  believe  it, — 

"  1.  Because,  if  the  hypostatic  union  has  rendered  sin  impossible  in 
the  holy  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  maternity  which  sustained 
the  Son  of  God  with  the  life  of  his  holy  mother  has  rendered  sin  inad* 
missible  in  Mary. 

"  2.  Because  Mary,  having  been  eternally  predestinated  as  the  prin* 
ciple  of  a  new  world,  and  finding  a  place,  like  the  humanity  of  the 
Saviour  himself,  among  the  generations  of  mankind  only  under  the 
merciful  hypothesis  of  redemption,  the  common  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
her ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  God  *'  put  enmity  between  her  and 
the  devil,  whose  head  she  has  crushed,  and  who  sought  vainly  to  ensnare 
her ; '  for  this  reason,  that,  according  to  the  word  of  St.  Peter  Damian, 
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the  virgin  flesh  of  Mary  has  not  received  the  ttaiii  whieh  eomet  to  us 
from  Adam,  although  she  was  descended  from  bim«  Caro  VirgimUi  €M 
Adam  tumpla,  maculas  A  due  non  admisU* 

**  3.  Because  all  tradition  testifies  in  fiivour  of  this  dew  Mief :  the 
records  of  the  eastern  Churches,  and  those  of  the  Latin  Chiindiaa,  tlie 
testimonies  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  the  words  of  the  sacred  liturgy, 
the  usages  of  the  dioceses,  and  the  enstoms  of  religious  orders,  are  in 
marvellous  harmony  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Popes,  in  proclaim- 
ing that  Mary  is  pure  from  her  conception ;  so  that  we  have  en  thia 
point,  though  not  yet  defined  in  an  obligatory  manner,  the  antiquity, 
the  universality,  the  perpetuity  which  are  ever  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  very  doctrines  of  the  faith. 

'*  4.  Because  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  by  expressly  refusing  to 
include  Mary  In  the  decree  of  original  sin,  and  in  renewing,  as  fares 
the  Mother  of  God  is  concerned,  the  constitution  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV«, 
which  gave  permission  in  the  public  office  to  declare  the  conception  of 
Mary  immaculate,  has  sufficiently  indicated  what  is,  at  the  bottom,  the 
innermost  thought  of  the  Church  oh  this  mysterious  fact. 

'*5,  Because  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  that  the  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  should  be  the  subject  qf  a  festival,  if  it  were  precisely 
the  only  point  in  which  that  divine  Virgin  was  not  pure,  considering, 
above  all,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  hold  a  religious  solemnity  on  what 
is  not  holy, 

"  6.  Because  it  is  generally  received,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extol 
the  holiness  of  Mary  too  much,  provided  no  attribute  be  given  to  her 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Creator :  now  it  is  evident  that  this 
exceptional  latitude  left  to  piety  towards  the  Mother  of  God  would  no 
longer  exist,  if  Mary  had  been  for  an  instant  contaminated  by  original 
sin,  seeing  that  the  consequences  of  that  transmitted  sin  are  incompav 
rably  more  fatal  than  those  of  venial  sin,  of  which  nevertheless  we  should 
justly  dread  to  attribute  the  slightest  stain  to  the  purest  of  virgins. 

'*  Lastly,  because  it  is  not  possible  that  God,  who,  after  the 
creation  of  all  his  works,  saw  that  they  were  all  good,  should,  after  the 
creation  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  creatures,  see  in  her  at  her  origin 
nothing  but  a  child  of  wrath* 

'*  This  is  our  view,  dear  brethren.  It  is  firm,  precise,  and  not  to  be 
shaken.  Next  to  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  nothing  is  to  us  more 
certain.  And  now  what  is  our  wish  ?  Our  wish  is  that  men  of  faith 
may  more  and  more  share  this  view ;  that  the  Holy  See,  which  in  its 
indulgence  has  already  complied  with  our  wishes  so  far  as  to  permit  and 
give  to  the  world  a  special  ofiice  of  the  Immaculate  Coneeption,  may 
deign,  according  to  its  supreme  wisdom,  to  take  effectual  measures  thai 
this  comforting  office  may  be  unanimously  recited  in  the  whole  Catholie 
world  ;  finally,  that  this  belief,  on  which  God  permits  that  at  this  time 
all  the  wishes  and  all  the  hopes,  as  it  were,  of  Christendom  should  be  con* 
centrated — this  belief,  which  rests  as  yet  only  on  proofs  drawn,  it  is  true, 
from  the  purest  sources  of  Catholic  truth,  but  established  simply  by 
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the  conclusions  of  human  reasoning,  should  be  in  some  sort  confirmed  by 
an  express  definition  of  him  who  has  been  commanded  to  strengthen 
his  brethren. 

"  Yes,  we  desire  that  this  splendour  be  added  to  Thy  glory  on  earth, 
O  our  most  blessed  Queen  1 

"  We  desire  it  first  of  all  for  Thee ;  not  that  our  homage  can  in  any 
way  enrich  Thee,  but  because,  in  our  ardent  love  for  all  that  concerns 
Thee,  we  find  all  our  happiness  in  seeing  Thy  perfections  acknow* 
ledged,  Thy  name  admired.  Thy  worship  perfected  more  and  more. 

'*  We  desire  it  also  most  ardently  for  ourselves,  because,  to  every  new 
praise  which  ascends  to  Thy  mighty  and  merciful  throne,  blessings  ever 
more  abundant  respond,  which  Thy  inexhaustible  and  maternal  hands 
pour  upon  the  earth ;  and  because,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Church,  those  above  all  are  entitled  to  hope  for  Thy  assistance  who 
suitably  celebrate  Thy  holy  conception. 

'*  Oh,  yes  1  we  desire  it  for  ourselves,  especially  at  this  time,  pre« 
cisely  because  of  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  tliese  calamitous  days ;  for, 
we  know  it,  since  the  Church  proclaims  it.  Thou  art  the  help  of 
Christians,  Thou  art  the  Comforter  of  the  afiilicted.  Thou  art  the  refuge 
of  sinners;  and  it  is  cbiefiy  when  the  tempest  grows  more  furious,  and 
the  night  darker,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  see  Thee  shining  forth  with 
greater  brightness,  O  Thou  star  of  the  Seas  I 

**  At  Thy  holy  feet,  therefore,  O  Thou  peerless  Sovereign  of  heaven 
and  earth,  we  venture  to  deposit  these  desires  of  our  inexpressible 
veneration  and  our  filial  piety. 

"  One  of  Thy  most  illustrious  servants  among  our  most  admirable 
doctors,  St«  Bonaventura,  used  to  say  to  Thee,  *  O  Mary  I  blessed  in  Thy 
sight  is  the  man  who  can  never  praise  Thee  enough ;  the  light  of  God 
has  risen  in  his  heart,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  illumines  his  mind,' 

"  Grant,  O  glorious  Virgin,  that,  despite  of  our  un worthiness,  some 
portion  of  this  blessing  may  descend  upon  our  weakness ;  for  we  would 
ever  praise  Thee,  and  ever  hear  Thee  praised. 

"  Then  should  we  have  attained  the  height  of  our  wishes,  if,  before 
closing  a  too  useless  existence,  we  could  hear  the  great  voice  of 
the  Church  proclaiming  throughout  the  universe  what  we  delight  to 
repeat  at  the  bottom  of  our  heart :  '  Hail,  O  Thou  restorer  of  a 
fallen  world !  never,  never  wast  Thou  tainted  with  any  sin  i'  Salvt,  0 
cadentis  mundi  erectrix,  nulli  unquam  culpcp  subjectar* 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  these  extracts. 
The  language  thus  held  by  the  Romish  episcopate  furnishes  evidence 
more  conclusive  than  any  that  has  yet  been  produced,  of  the  essentially 
antichristian  character  of  that  apostate  Church,  and  forms  a  most 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  iniquity  by  which  her  attitude  in  the  last 
days  is  prophetically  determined. 

GERMANT.<>*-7Ae  Council  at  Vienna. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  Arch* 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Austrian  empire  were  assembled  in  council 
at  Vienna  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  present  year« 
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The  eooseil  was  opened  by  the  Ardibithop  of  YieoMi  on  IIm  5lk  of 
Maj,  and  oontiiiiied  its  ritdngt  til]  the  17tli  of  June.  The  Bomber  of 
prelates  present,  either  in  person  or  bj  depoty*  was  thirty-fire.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  eontenta  of  Uw  lengthened  sjnodieal 
letter  issued  by  the  cooncil  on  the  day  of  its  dissolntion  :-^ 

The  object  of  the  assembling  of  the  oonncil,  by  desire  of  His  MijesCy 
the  Emperor,  whose  friendly  inritation  antieipated  the  wish  and  deter-* 
mination  of  the  bishops,  is  stated  to  hare  been  to  take  eounad 
together  as  to  what  might  be  nselhl  and  profitable  for  the  Catholie 
Church  in  that  empire  nnder  the  rifriwie  of  the  new  eonstitatkm  of 
the  State,  which  may  result  from  the  late  pc^tieal  CTenta.  After 
pledging  themselves  to  put  in  execution  in  their  several  dioceses^ 
aceording  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Chnrch,  their  acts  and  dectsiooSy 
so  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the  final  sanction,  the  btahops  pro« 
ceed  to  advert  to  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
in  particular  they  cite  the  following  passage  firom  a  manifesto  of 
the  republican  party,  then  recently  published ;  *'  Religion*  which 
*'  be  banished  from  society,  ought  to  disappear  from  the  minda  of  all 
"  By  a  necessary  consequence  the  revolution  destroys  religion,  by  rendcr- 
**  ing  the  hope  of  heaven  superflnons,  through  the  liberty  and  hnppinetf 
"of  all  upon  earth.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  ti^e  no  part  in 
"  religious  struggles,  and  in  the  attempts  connected  with  them,  snch  at 
"  the  formation  of  free  congregations,  &c.,  except  so  far  as  by  the  name 
**  of  religious  liberty  is  to  be  understood  exemption  from  all  religions 
*'  belief.  What  we  want  is  not  liberty  of  faith,  but  the  necessity  of 
**  unbelief."  On  this  impious  declaration  the  synodal  letter  comments  at 
considerable  length,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  various  princifto 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  revolutionists.  The  love  of 
'  nationality  '  is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  these  false  principles ;  after  it 
the  proposed  '  separation  of  education  from  the  Church '  is  discussed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  cry  of '  liberty  '  is  held  up  to  reprobation  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means  of  seduction  employed  by  the  subverters  of  social 
order  and  of  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  synodal  letter  addresses  itself 
both  to  rulers  and  subjects,  and  to  the  different  classes  of  aocietyt 
impressing  upon  them  all  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy,  and  living  in  subjection  to  the  teaching  and  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Pius  Association, — This  association,  which  was  formed  some 
time  ago  in  different  parts  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  the  **  Pins 
Association,**  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church, 
has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  disunion  by  the  attempt 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  members  to  give  a  political  action  to  the  Socie^. 
The  opponents  of  this  tendency  appeal  to  a  recent  rescript  of  the  Pope, 
in  which  the  general  design  of  the  institution  is  spoken  of  with  appro* 
bation,  while  participation  in  political  movements  is  unequivocally  con* 
demned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  party  maintain  that  the  ex* 
pression  *civiUs  motus*  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  regular  political  action, 
but  only  of  revolutionary  movements. 
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Gibraltar. — Religious  Condition  of  "  the  Rock.** — A  correspondent 
of  the  Colomal  Church  Chronicle  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  mixed  community  of  nations  at  GHbraltar,  a 
short  abstract  of  which  will  be  read  with  the  greater  interest,  as  "  the 
Rock  "  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  Colonial  bishoprics  of  the  English 
Church.  After  adverting  briefly  to  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  sort  at  Gibraltar,  and 
the  former  five  synagogues  and  several  schools,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  Christian  communities,  beginning  with  Uie  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  most  ancient.  These  have  two  places  of  worship ;  the 
old  parish  church  of  St,  Mary,  at  the  north  end,  now  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  and  a  small  chapel  at  the  south,  with  schools  attached  to 
both.  There  is  a  Vicar-Apostolic,  or  Bishop,  as  he  has  been  called 
since  the  appointment  of  the  English  Bishop,  with  a  staff  of  ten  priestSi 
instead  of  the  one  priest,  who  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  service  of 
the  Church,  when  "  the  Rock"  was  first  surrendered  to  the  British. 
The  comparatively  new  Protestant  chapel  is  likewise  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  though  little  suited  to  sustain  that  character.  It  has  not 
even  a  bell  to  call  to  prayers ;  there  was  fonnerly  a  small  bell  turret, 
but  it  either  fell  down,  or  was  taken  down,  being  insufficiently  sup- 
ported. The  erection  of  a  detached  clock  and  bell  turret  has  been 
talked  of,  but  not  yet  accomplished.  Presiding  over  the  cathedral,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  over  the  civil  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the 
civil  Chaplain  and  Archdeacon,  whose  advanced  age  unfits  him  for 
active  exertion.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  service  is  performed  by  the 
chaplain  to  the  convict  establishment,  whose  duties  are  of  the  most 
laborious  description,  and  who  for  the  performance  of  this  is  rewarded 
by  the  shadowy  honour  of  a  stall  in  the  cathedral.  On  Sunday  evening, 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  are  read  in  Spanish,  and  a  Spanish 
sermon  is  delivered  by  a  gentleman  who  was  once  a  priest  in  the  Spanish 
Church,  and  who  for  the  performance  of  this  service,  and  for  assisting  at 
morning  prayers,  receives  a  sum  under  50/.  a  year.  The  attendance  on 
Divine  worship  is  very  indifferent,  except  at  Easter  time  ;  the  Sunday 
morning  congregation  is  under  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  aflemoon 
under  fifty,  the  evening  under  twelve. 

Two  of  the  Clergy,  from  having  other  important  business,  are  pre- 
cluded from  pastoral  intercourse  with  their  congregations ;  and  amongst 
the  civilians,  who  are  the  permanent  residents,  there  is  no  hereditary 
love  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  her  rules  and  services.  Hence 
little  personal  sacrifice  is  made  in  her  behalf.  Out  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  30,000/.,  which  is  drawn  from  "  the  Rock,"  for  the  salaries  of 
its  officials,  the  Church  does  not  come  in  for  400/.  a-year,  although 
several  of  the  official  posts  of  the  garrison  are  utter  sinecures,  the 
occupants  of  which  receive  from  500/.  to  1000/.  a-year.  In  connexion 
with  the  cathedral,  is  a  school  containing  about  150  children.  The 
boys  in  the  upper  classes  can  mostly  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  in 
English  and  Spanish.     Besides  the  cathedral  there  is  a  garrison  chapel^ 
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exelnsirel J  for  the  mUitaiy,  the  chaplain  of  which  ii  independent  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  Wesleyans  have  an  estahlishment,  ostentationsly  denominated 
the  "  Mission  Proiestante^"  which  costs  the  Parent  Society  upwards  of 
800/.  a-year,  and  consists  of  a  chapel  and  three  schools,  with  two 
ministers,  in  the  north ;  and,  at  the  south,  an  excellent  school-roon, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  chapel.  Many  Spanish  children  of  both  texei 
are  here  instructed  in  Protestant  principles,  without  being  pledged  to 
embrace  the  Protestant  faith.  A  lay-preacher  and  schoolmaster,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  superintends  this  establishment; 
the  junior  minister  preaches  occasionally  in  Spanish,  both  here  and  in 
the  town. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  lately  sent  out  a  talented  preacher 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Presbyterian  minister,  and  has,  by  the 
popularity  of  his  style  of  preaching,  obtained  a  footing  among  the 
population.  Hitherto  the  service  has  been  conducted  in  a  laige  roooii 
but  the  erection  of  a  chapel  is  contemplated. 

Ikdia. — Diocese  of  Calcutta, "Second  MeiropoUtical  FUUaikm,r^ 
The  bishop  of  Calcutta  has  just  completed  his  second  Metropoliticsl 
and  fiflh  diocesan  visitation.  He  delivered  his  Charge  five  times  >^ 
at  Calcutta  on  Nov.  3rd,  1848;  at  Bombay  on  Dec.  12th;  at  Cottft- 
yam,  in  Cochin,  on  Dec.  26th ;  at  Colombo  on  Jan.  4th,  1849 ;  and  al 
Madras  on  Feb.  15th.  The  voyage  extended  over  5500  miles,  and 
occupied  four  months. 

In  his  Charge  the  bishop  observes,  that  there  are  now  ten  sees,  widi 
as  many  bishops,  in  the  large  and  unwieldy  diocese,  or  rather  region  of 
the  globe,  in  which  he  stood  alone  when  he  came  out  in  1 832,  and 
continued  so  for  four  years ;  and  there  are  now  in  India  and  Ceykm 
nearly  300  clergy  and  179  churches ;  whereas,  in  1814,  on  the  arrival 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  there  were  only  about  fifteen  clergy  altogetheri 
and  not  nearly  so  many  churches*." 

Of  his  own  diocese  the  bishop  gives  the  following  account  :-— 

**  The  honourable  Court  have  added  to  our  Bengal  establishment,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Punjanb, 
which  raises  our  number  to  fifty-nine  chaplains,  and,  with  aupeina- 
meraries,  to  sixty-five  or  sixty-seven  ;  and  our  whole  number  of  clergy, 
including  professors,  missionaries,  additional  clergy,  and  our  four  L)a* 
theran  brethren  at  Agra,  who  train  up  their  converts  in  our  episcopal 
discipline,  amounts  to  128  or  130.  We  have,  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta, 
lost  four  of  our  brethren  in  Bengal  since  the  last  visitation,  two  of 
whom  were  carried  off  suddenly ;  the  other  two  sank  under  the  gradoal 
effects  of  over-labour.     The  deaths  in  our  small  number  of  deqQf,  in 


1  Includiag  the  miMioiiary  permAnent  charches  in  the 
ally  in  TinneveUy,  there  are  between  four  and  &y^  hundred— the 
I  do  not  reckon. 
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about  four  years,  bate,  alas !  been  eleven-^a  loud  waniifig  to  tbote  wbo 
survive.  The  progress  of  the  Calcutta  Additional  Clergy  Society  has 
been  most  gratifying.  In  1845  we  had  only  one  clergyman  in  the  field 
of  labour ;  we  have  now  four,  and  hope  soon  to  have  five  or  six,  as 
our  funds  allow  of  their  increase.  An  anonymous  benefactor,  under 
the  name  of  Cranmer,  has  paid  his  promised  donation  of  5000  Com* 
pany*s  rupees,  upon  a  clergyman  being  fixed  above  Allahabad.  The 
Calcutta  Church-building  Fund  has  been  pursuing  its  pious  way.  In 
1814  there  were  scarcely  any  churches  in  the  diocese  except  the  two 
in  Calcutta ;  now  there  are  ninety-two,  to  forty-five  of  which  aid  has 
been  rendered  by  the  fund.  Grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erec«» 
tion  or  improvement  of  twelve  churches  since  the  biennial  report  ia 
1847.  To  complete  the  circle  of  auxiliary  plans,  a  fund  has  just  been 
raised  at  Calcutta  for  the  support  of  Scripture  readers,  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  other  dioceses.  I 
come  now  to  the  state  of  our  missions.  In  Calcutta  they  are  full  of 
hope.  There  is  no  great  movement  at  present,  but  a  steady  progress^ 
The  Mohammedan  mission  in  Calcutta  itself  is  now  in  full  operation 
under  the  Propagation  Society ;  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's  is  conse* 
crated,  and  numerous  Mussulmans  attend  the  instructions  of  the 
reverend  missionary.  The  crescent  is  fast  waning  in  Bengal,  as  it  li 
gfenerally  in  every  part  of  the  world." 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  diocese  of  Madras  :— - 

'*  An  Additional  Clergy  Society  has  been  formed.  The  urgency  here 
is  extreme.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  stations  where  no  permanent 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  resident  minister.  When  I  was  at  Cochin, 
which  is  a  part  of  this  diocese,  I  found  a  flock  of  380  Protestants,  with 
about  fifty  communicants  and  140  children  in  the  school,  which  is 
merely  visited  once  a  month  by  a  chaplain  from  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles.  In  contrast  with  this  destitution,  there  are  ten  Romish 
churches  and  twenty  priests,  within  three  miles  of  Cochin,  labouring  to 
seduce  our  people.  In  the  diocese  of  Madras,  I  may  truly  say  that  the 
Missions  are  the  honour  of  India  and  *  the  glory  of  Christ.*  The  ex- 
tent of  them  overwhelms  the  mind.  They  comprehend  forty-three  dis- 
tricts, with  693  villages  and  forty-six  ordained  ministers.  The  number 
of  the  baptized,  and  persons  under  instruction,  is  47,099  ;  communi- 
cants, 6806  ;  school  children,  13,087  ;  permanent  churches,  122  ;  tem- 
porary buildings  for  public  worship,  320.  To  God  be  the  glory  of  this 
wonderful  seed-plot  of  good." 

The  bishop  adverts  also,  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  to  the  two  other 
dioceses  of  Bombay  and  Colombo,  and  to  the  mission  at  Cottayam 
under  the  Rev.  J.  Bayley,  who  is  about  to  retire  after  thirty  yean' 
missionary  labour. 

Diocese  of  Madras. — From  the  recent  Report  of  the  Madras  Diocesan 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gcspei,  it  appears 
that  new  rules  for  its  government  have  been  framed,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Parent  Society  in  England.  The  due  prerogatives  of 
the   bishop  are  preserved  in  their  integrity ;  whilst  the  committee  is 
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invested  with  sufficient  power  and  responsibility  to  call  forth  the 
energetic  co-operation  of  its  members.  The  committee  is  to  be  elected 
every  year  by  the  subscribers  at  a  general  meeting.  A  scale  of  salaries 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  clergymen  in  connexion  with  the  Societyi 
distinguishing  between  natives,  Europeans  born  in  India^  and  Earo- 
peans  fresh  from  England.  Travelling  allowances  have  also  been 
adjusted  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  missionaries.  Clergymen^  so 
long  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  native  tongue,  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  only  as  assistant  missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Seminary,  formerly  located  in  Vepeiy,  ia  to  be 
revived.  Eight  scholarships  are  attached  to  the  seminary,  four  ftor 
Europeans,  and  four  for  natives.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Symonds,  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  is  to  be  principal.  The  seminary  at 
Sawyerpooram,  under  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  now  contains  about  140 
youdis,  aged  from  seven  to  eighteen.  The  sister  institution  at  Vedia- 
pooram,  under  the  Rev.  li.  Bower,  has  about  fifty.  Both  are  reported 
to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.  The  mission  of  Combaconam  has 
been  subdivided  into  two  missions  ;  and  the  same  change  is  about  to 
be  made  in  other  districts.  A  higher  rate  of  pay  for  native  agents 
is  about  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  bring  forward  a  superior  dais 
of  men. 

From  the  returns  for  the  year  1848,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  it 
appears  that  there  are  now  in  the  various  stations  in  connexion  with 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  in  tlie  diocese,  15,599 
baptized  converts,  and  4486  yet  unbaptized ;  and  that  the  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  last  six  months  was  519.  Nearly  5000  children 
are  brought  up  in  the  schools. 

Jamaica. —  Fuitation  of  tJie  Diocese.  Church  Statistics, -^Tht 
Bishop  of  Jamaica  has  returned  from  the  visitation  of  Middlesex  and 
Cornwall,  having  thus  completed  his  second  general  visitation  of  the 
diocese.  An  address  from  the  clergy  was  presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  to  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  replete  with  valuable 
statistical  facts,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — **  Under  the 
teaching  of  the  several  pastors  throughout  the  diocese,  not  fewer  than 
10,000  persons  have  been  presented  to  me  in  my  second  visitation  to 
be  confirmed ;  sixteen  new  churches  and  as  many  burial-grounds  have 
been  consecrated.  Within  the  six  years  that  have  passed  since  my 
translation  to  the  See  of  Jamaica,  the  clergy  have  been  Increased  by 
nearly  a  fifth  of  their  number,  whilst  the  general  population,  according 
to  the  census,  has  sustained  a  small  diminution.  The  present  ecclesi* 
astical  establishment  consists  of  four  archdeacons,  twenty-seven  rectors, 
fifty  island  (or  perpetual)  curates,  three  colonial  chaplains,  and  twenty* 
nine  stipendiary  curates  or  missionaries,  all  residing  and  ministering 
at  their  several  stations  in  the  diocese.  Our  schools  are  110  in  num- 
ber, and  afford  instruction,  commonly  on  the  national  system,  and 
everywhere  under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  to  7500 
pupils,  principally  the  children  of  the  poor.     The  want  of  any  college 
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or  seminary  in  this  large  and   once  opulent  colony  Is  univenally 
Mmitted  and  deplored." 

St.  Helena. — Primary  Episcopal  f^wto/wn.— This  island  has  re- 
ceived its  first  visit  from  any  Christian  bishop  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  when  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  held  a  visitation  in  this  remote  part 
of  his  diecese.  On  Palm  Sunday,  Mr.  Fry,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  German  Church,  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon ;  on  the 
following  Wednesday  the  bishop  consecrated  the  church,  *'  in  memory 
of  St.  James,"  and  four  adjacent  burial-grounds.  On  Easter  Eve,  327 
persons  received  confirmation. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Society 
was  held  at  the  bishop's  request,  the  governor  in  the  chair,  when  the 
bishop  proposed  certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
which  were  adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  objects  of  the 
society,  as  defined  by  the  new  constitution,  are,  1.  provision  for  additional 
clergy ;  2.  the  erection  of  more  churches ;  3.  the  dissemination  of  the 
Bible  and  of  religious  books  ;  4.  missions  to  the  heathen ;  5.  the  educa- 
tion of  natives  with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders.  Great  exertions  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  upper  part  of  James'  town ; 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  success  without  extraneous  aid. 

United  States.— iViww  Diocese  of  Indiana.'^AnoiheT  new  diocese 
has  been  formed  in  the  American  Church,  being  the  diocese  of  Indiana. 
The  convention  met  at  Indianopolis  on  June  29th,  and  elected  for  their 
first  bishop  the  Rev.  G.  Upfold,  D.D.  The  new  diocese  presents  an 
arduous  field  for  truly  missionary  labour.  In  a  population  of  1,000,000 
souls  the  Church  numbers  less  than  700  communicants. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions, — The  inefiicient  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Church  have  latterly 
been  supported,  having  led  to  difiiculties  and  complaints  in  various 
quarters,  and  among  others  to  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Southgate,  and 
the  abandonment  of  his  interesting  mission  at  Constantinople,  the  state 
of  the  missionary  work  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  held  at  New  York,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :-— 

"  Resolved,  that  the  grievous  inconveniences  to  which  the  missionaries 
and  missionary  bishops  are  subjected,  through  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  funds,  impose  a  solemn  duty  on  the  Churches  to  make  their  annual 
contributions  at  the  earliest  period,  that  thus  the  domestic  and  foreign 
committees  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

"  Resolved,  that  Advent  Sunday  be  recommended  as  the  appropriate 
time  for  receiving  contributions  for  domestic  missions." 

On  the  important  subject  of  Bishop  Southgate's  resignation,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  General  Convention,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 
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''  Resolved,  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  Board,  at  this  time,  to 
act  in  respect  to  the  tendered  resignation  of  Bishop  Southgate." 

Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey. — We  adverted  in  our  last  *  to  the  abortive 
attempt  made  in  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey  to  impeach  the  character  of 
Bishop  Doane,  on  the  ground  of  the  liabilities  he  had  incurred  for  the 
institutions  of  his  diocese.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  now  give 
an  abstract  from  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  excellent  prelate,  which 
appears  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  bishop  himself  gives  of  the  condition  and  progreis  of  his 
diocese  under  his  government : — 

"  It  is  now  (March,  1849)  more  than  sixteen  years  since  the  under* 
signed  left  home  and  friends,  for  service  in  a  poor  and  feeble  diooeae. 
He  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work.  The  Lord  hath 
blessed  it  in  his  hands.  The  fourteen  clergymen  who  were  present  al 
his  election,  have  been  more  than  four  times  multiplied.  The  little 
church  of  which  he  took  the  pastoral  care  has  increased  its  capacity 
fourfold,  and  is  yet  too  small.  A  noble  structure  is  far  advanced  to- 
wards completion :  the  portion  which  is  done  is  paid  for ;  and  the 
property  of  the  parish  is  equal  in  value  to  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  required  to  finish  it.  Thirty-three  churches  have  been  built, 
and  ten  repaired  and  improved.  Ten  parsonages  have  been  added* 
Thirty-five  deacons  have  been  ordained,  and  thirty-three  priests. 
Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  have  been  confirmed. 
These  results  are  chiefly  due,  through  God's  blessing,  to  the  confidence 
and  influence  which  the  two  institutions  have  created ;  and  they  have 
but  begun  their  work,  but  they  are  well  established.  They  are  most 
extensively  and  favourably  known.  Pupils  from  the  elder  of  them 
are  dispersed  through  the  whole  land,  every  where,  as  samples  and  com« 
mendations  of  the  Church-work  here." 

Dr.  Doane  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  see  of  New  Jersey.  In  1833,  he  accepted  the  rectory  of 
Burlington,  whicli  fell  vacant  just  as  he  was  deliberating  where  to  fix 
his  residence.  The  income  of  the  rectory  (in  addition  to  a  parsonage- 
house)  was  raised  to  700  dollars  ;  more  than  half  of  which  sum  the 
bishop  has  regularly  paid  for  the  necessary  assistance  of  others.  The 
annual  income  of  the  see,  including  travelling  expenses,  &c.,  averages 
241  dollars.  The  bishop's  own  official  income,  therefore,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 500  dollars. 

With  these  slender  resources  he  hesitated  not  to  enter  upon  plans 
from  which  a  man  of  ordinary  caution  would  have  shrunk.  Hisdioeeie 
was  in  a  feeble  state,  from  which  he  hoped  to  raise  it  by  means  of 
Christian  education.  The  proprietor  of  a  female  seminary  in  Burling- 
ton wished  to  dispose  of  his  establishment ;  he  became  its  purchaseTf 
and  opened  it,  May  1,  1837,  under  the  name  of  "St.  Mary's  Hall, 
for  Female  Education  on  Church  Principles." 

1  English  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  605. 
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A  loan  of  25,000  dollars,  for  endowment,  enabled  the  bishop  to  do 
thi«.  But,  before  he  had  obtained  subscriptions  enough  to  cover  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum,  a  season  of  commercial  distress  came  on,  and  he 
was  led  alone  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  same  cause  also  affected 
the  fund  for  promoting  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  several  of  the 
children  receiving  a  free  education.  The  establishment  increased  with 
rapidity,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  merge  his  whole  resources 
and  credit  in  the  work.  In  1845  he  added  a  similar  establishment  for 
boys,  under  the  name  of  Burlington  College,  with  only  the  assistance  of 
a  subscription  of  8000  dollars  ;  with  which,  in  addition  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  personal  responsibility,  he  built  and  furnished  an  insti- 
tution, in  which  127  boys  receive  their  education,  under  a  competent 
staff  of  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  bishop  found  himself  the  proprietor  of  two 
flourishing  institutions,  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  which  amount  to 
70,000  dollars,  but  encumbered  with  an  unmanageable  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  made  an  assignment  of  all  his  property  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  institutions,  for  which  he  has  made  such  generous 
sacrifices,  are  still  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  under  his  own  personal 
conduct  and  supervision,  but  on  the  finarfbial  responsibility  of  others. 

The  Council  of  Baltimore, — The  Synod  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  assembling  of  which  at  Baltimore  we 
briefly  noticed  in  our  last^  has  issued  a  synodal  letter,  addressed  to  the 
faithful  of  their  dioceses  by  **  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  gathered  together  in  the  Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore." 
It  adverts,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  more  complete  organisation  of 
their  hierarchy,  undertaken  by  the  council  at  the  express  desire  of 
Pius  IX.,  which  is  to  be  made  known  so  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the 
council  on  the  subject  shall  have  received  the  necessary  papal  sanction. 
The  letter  then  takes  occasion  to  advert  to  the  Roman  revolution, 
and  the  attempt  to  deprive  Pius  IX.  of  his  temporal  sovereignty.  In 
speaking  of  this,  the  synod  records  its  *'  conviction  that  the  temporal 
principality  over  the  Roman  States  has,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
been  conducive  to  the  free  and  unsuspected  exercise  of  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  papacy,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  religious  interests,  by 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  scientific  and  charitable  institutions. 
If  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  the  subject  of  a  political  sovereign,  or  the 
citizen  of  a  republic,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  he  might  not 
always  enjoy  that  freedom  of  action  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  for  his  decrees  and  measures  respect  at  the  hands  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world." 

After  this  strong  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  a  temporal  dominion 
to  the  efiicient  working  of  the  papal  system,  the  synodal  letter  guards 
itself  against  the  conclusions  that  might  be  deduced  from  it,  in  the  event 
of  Pius  IX.  losing  his  temporal  sovereignty,  by  the  assertion  that 
'*  the  pontifical  office  is  of  divine  institution,  and  wholly  independent  of 
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all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  temporal  principality  may  be  expoied«" 
The  synodal  letter  then  dwells  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  proposi- 
tion, that  '*  by  means  of  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
handed  down  from  the  Apostles  through  the  succession  of  bishops,  they 
(the  Roman  Catholics)  confound  all  those  who,  through  pride  and  reli- 
ance upon  their  own  conceits,  or  through  any  other  perverse  influence, 
dare  to  teach  any  thing  else  but  what  is  certified  by  divine  revelation, 
and  attempt  to  alter  the  doctrine  which,  like  an  unsoiled  stream  from  a 
pure  fountain,  flows  forth  upon  the  whole  world."  The  synod  farther 
adverts,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  the  position  of  the  Pope, 
expressing  in  afiectionate  terms  its  sympathy  with  him,  and  ordering  a 
special  day  for  a  general  collection  towards  his  relief. 

From  this  the  synod  passes  on  to  the  chief  topic  of  its  deliberations, 
the  question  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which 
it  holds,  in  remarkable  inconsistency  with  its  own  assertions  as  to  the 
purity  and  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  followiDg 
language  :«— 

'*  The  repeated  solicitations  of  the  bishops,  addressed  to  the  Holy  See 
from  various  parts  of  the  Church,  have  induced  his  holiness  to  seek  Uie 
advice  of  all  his  colleagues  cespecting  the  point  of  doctrine,  that  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  has  been  preserved  by  divine  grace  from  all  stain 
of  original  sin.  This  has  been  considered  hitherto  as  a  pious  belief 
which  derived  its  strength  and  its  sanction  from  the  festival  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  for  some  centuries  past  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  whole  Church.  In  the  east  this  festival  has  been 
observed  since  the  fifth  century,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Conception  of 
St.  Anna,'  the  mother  of  the  holy  Virgin ;  whether  it  was  introduced 
in  the  west  before  the  ninth  century  is  not  known.  Every  where  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times,  Mary 
has  been  called  holy  and  immaculate,  as  is  clear  from  the  liturgical 
books  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  St.  Ephrem  of  Syria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  proclaimed  that  her  purity  and  sanctity  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
most  sublime  spirits  which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  since  it  is  her 
special  privilege  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  •  She  is,*  he 
says,  '  an  immaculate  Virgin,  without  stain  or  corruption,  all  chaste 
and  free  from  all  contamination  and  corruption  of  sin,  the  Spouse  of 
God,  the  Mother  of  God,  inviolate,  holy,  holier  than  the  seraphimy  and 
incomparably  more  glorious  than  all  the  heavenly  hosts  \'  Althongh 
the  attention  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  ages  was  specially  fixed 
on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  although  her  authority  was 
chiefly  employed  against  the  destructive  heresies  which  attacked  it 
directly,  nevertheless  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  vindicated 
by  the  early  Church  as  often  as  it  was  called  in  question*  When 
Nestorius  attempted  to  divide  Christ,  by  attributing  a  distinct  person* 
ality  to  his  human  nature,  the  great  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  proscribing 
this  novelty  proclaimed  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  conforma}>]y  to  iSbit 
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constant  doctrine  of  all  antiquity.  Her  perpetual  virginity  was  subse- 
quently declared,  when  innovators  dared  to  deny  it.  Her  exemption  from 
all  actual  sin  was  established  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  in  a  definition 
of  faith ;  and  the  same  venerable  authority  gave  her  the  designation 
Immaculatet  in  a  declaration  annexed  to  the  canons  touching  original 
sin.  The  Fathers  declared  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  include  the 
blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin  in  their  decrees,  but  that  in  this  respect 
the  constitutions  of  Sixtus  IV.  were  to  be  observed.  This  pontiff,  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  touching  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  had  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  prohibition,  under 
heavy  penalties,  against  stigmatising  as  heresy  either  the  pious  senti* 
ment  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  the  contrary  opinion.  It  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  this  doctrine  as  with  regard  to  several  others,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  doubts  sprang  up  as  to  the  tradition  and  faith  of 
the  Church.  The  disputes  which  arose  on  this  subject  were  tolerated 
by  her  with  the  same  consideration  and  patience  with  which  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  legal  observances  had  been  endured 
in  the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  voice  of  Peter  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion.  The  Church  abstained  from  a  decisive  judgment  so 
long  as  the  excitement  subsisted,  contenting  herself  with  the  pro- 
testation of  the  contending  parties,  that  they  submitted  without  reserve 
to  her  authority,  and  leaving  every  proof  and  every  objection  to  be 
maturely  examined  and  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
in  permitting  to  the  theologians  the  right  of  private  investigation,  the 
pontiffs  took  care  to  maintain  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  festival,  and 
prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  any  public  expression  of  an  opinion 
derogating  from  the  belief  for  which  the  faithful  felt  a  pious  attachment. 
'*  Since  the  Divine  Scriptures  teach  that  in  Adam  all  men  have  sinned, 
and  that  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
the  natural  descendant  of  Adam,  would  have  incurred  the  punishment 
common  to  all,  if  she  had  not  been  preserved  from  it  by  Divine  grace. 
The  angel  Gabriel  assured  her  that  she  had  found  grace  before  God, 
and  saluted  her  as  one  full  of  grace.  She  was  declared  blessed  above 
all  women,  both  by  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  by  her  cousin  Elisabeth 
speaking  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Jerome  represents 
her  as  repairing  by  her  obedience  the  evils  brought  upon  the  human 
race  by  the  disobedience  of  the  Mother  of  the  human  family.  Her 
exemption  from  the  general  curse  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  she 
was  chosen  to  be  the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  whose  body  was  formed 
of  her  substance.  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  original  sin,  which  he 
attributes  in  the  strongest  terms  to  every  child  of  Adam,  observes 
that  he  must  not  be  understood  to  include  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reference 
to  whom  he  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  our  Lord,  suffer  any  thought  to 
be  conceived  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  sin ;  '  for  we  know,*  he 
says,  '  that  grace  was  given  her  for  triumphing  over  every  kind  of  sin, 
since  she  has  been  chosen  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  Him  who  is 
essentially  and  supremely  free  from  sin  {De  Nalurd  et  Gratia).*  Taking 
this  most  just  principle  for  our  guide,  we  arc  enabled  to  interpret  the 
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general  assertions  of  the  Fathers,  without  prejudice  to  the  only  and 
blessed  creature  whose  womb,  like  a  sanctified  repository,  has  home 
our  Redeemer,  and  whose  paps  have  given  him  suck. 

"  The  living  faith  and  oral  tradition  of  the  Church,  mn^t  be  regarded 
as  the  echo  of  an  ancient  apostolic  tradition,  and  as  the  authentic  ex- 
pression of  a  revealed  verity.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  with  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  call  to  their 
remembrance  the  doctrines  originally  taught  by  Christ,  which  will  endure 
for  ever,  even  though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away.  He  watches 
over  them  in  order  that  the  revealed  doctrines  may  be  kept  free  from  all 
admixture  of  error.  *  We  will  not  anticipate  the  solemn  judgment  of 
the  supreme  bishop  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  to 
continue  to  entertain  a  tender  devotion  for  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  since 
the  honour  which  you  pay  her  is  founded  on  the  relation  which  unites 
her  to  Him,  and  is  an  act  of  homage  to  the  mystery  of  His  incarnation. 
The  more  you  venerate  the  Mother  as  the  purest  and  holiest  of  creatures, 
the  deeper  sense  will  you  manifest  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son, — in  fact,  the 
pious  servants  of  Mary,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  in  maintaining  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
From  St.  Ephrem  of  Syria  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  from  St.  Tho* 
mas  Aquinas  to  St.  Alphonsus  of  Liguori,  all  have  had  a  burning  love 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  been  noted  for  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and 
their  zeal  for  Christian  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
attacked  the  veneration  of  the  holy  Virgin  have  readily  fallen  So  low  as 
to  deny  the  divinity  of  her  Son.  Devotion  towards  her  is  an  outwork  of 
the  Church,  which  protects  the  faith  in  the  divine  mysteries. 

"  •  We  doubt  not,  beloved  brethren,  that  the  powerful  intercession  of 
Mary  will  obtain,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  from  the  Father  of  lights  and  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift, 
the  necessary  light  and  aid  for  the  Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church,  and 
the  graces  and  blessings  to  be  desired  for  Christ's  people.'  *' 

The  synodal  letter  concludes  by  the  expression  of  a  fervent  reliance 
on  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Vii^n,  amidst  all  the  disturbances 
by  which  the  world  is  at  present  agitated. 
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Art.  I. — Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Sphnt^  and  sonie  Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces^  hy  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Edited  from 
the  Author's  M8,^  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.^  M.A. 
London :  Pickering. 

The  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  is  one  of  far 
too  great  importance  to  the  Christian  faith  to  permit  any  one, 
who  is  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  that  faith  to  sit  by  un- 
moved, while  the  authority  of  God's  Holy  Word  is  directly  or 
indirectly  impugned.  We  know  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  "  Biblio- 
latry;'^  and  doubtless  there  have  been  instances  before  now,  in 
which  unreasonable  and  novel  theories  have  strained  the  ofi&ce  of 
Scripture,  beyond  that  which  the  Divine  wisdom  designed  it  to 
fulfil.  It  was  a  false  theory  which  required  for  every  lawful  rite 
and  ceremony  in  the  Christian  Church,  or  almost  for  every  lawful 
action  of  a  Christian,  the  express  words  and  injunctions  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  if  general  rules  could  never  be  given  by  Code's  Word, 
or  as  if  He  were  bound  to  direct  every  action  immediately  Him- 
self, and  could  not  possibly  leave  any  thing  to  the  discretion  of 
those  whom  He  had  invested  with  authority  in  His  Church. 
And  it  was  a  mistaken  theory,  which  sought  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  the  most  authentic  details  on  subjects  of  a  scientific 
nature.  Such  exaggerations  as  these  did  not  spring  from  an 
oiJ^r-veneration  for  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God — for  it  is  im- 
possible to  reverence  Scripture  too  highly,  or  to  bow  too  implicitly 
to  its  guidance — but  from  false  conceptions  of  its  nature  and 
objects,  altogether  unauthorized  by  the  universal  belief  of  Chris- 
tians, from  the  beginning,  or  by  any  statements  of  the  Scripture 
itself. 

The  doctrine  of  Christendom  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  day,  has  uniformly  been  this — that  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  were  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruction  in 
righteousness.''  This  inspiration  has  been  always  believed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  in  such  a  sense  that  every 
article  of  faith,  and  of  morality,  which  they  teach,  is  to  be  received 
as  of  divine  authority  ;  and  every  fact  which  they  narrate  is  to  be 
considered  as  true.  Within  these  limits  there  have  been,  and 
may  bo,  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  the  precise  limits  of  the 
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inspiration  of  Scripture ;  but,  where  the  general  belief  above  men- 
tioned exists,  all  that  is  essential  is  retained ;  and  differences  on 
minor  details  do  not  affect  the  deposit  of  faith,  or  endanger 
Christianity:  and  happily,  until  within  a  comparatively   recent 

Eeriod,  Christians  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  simple 
ereditary  faith  on  this  great  subject,  and  have  avoided  specula- 
tions, questionings,  and  refinements  of  human  philosophy,  which 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  theological  subjects,  is  apt  to  lead  men 
away  from  th^ simplicity  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  into  error, 
heresy,  and  infidelity.      Whatever  may  be  the  distinctions   of 
Babbins,  and  of  some  modern  divines,  as  to   "  inspiration   of 
suggestion,*"   "inspiration  of  direction,"  &c.,  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  large  does  not  depend   on   distinctions  of 
this  kind,  or,  for  the  most   part,  even    recognize  them.       We 
are  satisfied,  as  our  forefathers  have  ever  been,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament, — 
that  it  is  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;"  and  with  St.  Peter's 
assurance,  that  "  the  prophecy  came  not  in  the  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.^'     We  need  no  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
writings  of  which  the  Eternal  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  has  said, 
**  All  things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  accomplished."     So  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  reject 
the  latter  while  we  receive  the  former ;  because  the  New  Testament 
distinctly  and  throughout  recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  its  own  fundamental   principle,  and  loses  all  its 
authority  if  the  Old  Testament  be  rejected.     But  this  cannot 
possibly  be :  we  know,  from  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  was  promised,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth ;  and  received 
universally  in   the  Church,  as   inspired,   at  a  period  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  all  Churches,  and  must  have 
enabled  them  to  discern  infallibly,  such  inspired  writings  as  were 
made  known  to  them,  from  uninspired  writings. 

The  inspiration  of  Scripture,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is,  happily, 
still  firmly  believed  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  We  do  not 
include  in  this  appellation  those  unbelievers  who,  in  Crerraany 
and  elsewhere,  have  departed  from  the  faith  in  this  essential 
point,  and  have  thrown  aside  and  rejected  the  formularies  and 
confessions  of  their  own  communions,  which  speak  explicitly  on 
the  subject.  We  have,  in  maintaining  the  Catholic  Christian 
view  of  inspiration,  the  whole  of  the  Reformation,  both  Foreign 
and  English,  along  with  us.  We  have  the  whole  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church—the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians — the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church — the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists — the  Old  Soci- 
nians  in  great  part — all  sects  of  Dissenters — the  Presbyterians — 
and,  in  fine,  the  English  Churches.  All  Christendom  are  on  one 
side  of  the  question ;  while  on  the  other  are  the  Rationalists,  and 
Mystics,  and  Philosophers  of  Germany,  and  their  followers  here 
and  there,  in  America  and  England,  who  are,  all  of  them,  in  in- 
surrection against  the  hereditary  belief  of  their  own  Churches  and 
Communions. 

This  country  has,  however,  not  been  exempt  from  the  conta- 
gion of  infidel  doctrines  on  this  vital  point.  The  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  English  mind  has,  to  a  great  degree  indeed, 
prevented  the  spread  of  theoretical  unbelief:  but  there  was  a 
contest  waged  in  this  country  a  century  ago  with  the  assailants  of 
Revelation,  which  was  of  the  most  formidable  description ;  and, 
though  our  writers  defeated  the  audacious  and  persevering 
attempts  of  Tindal,  BoUngbroke,  Hume,  and  their  coadjutors; 
the  poisonous  doctrines  of  these  enemies  of  Revelation  found  a 
ready  acceptance  in  Germany,  where,  from  many  circumstances 
(doubtless  well  known  to  our  readers),  the  national  mind  became 
gradually  unsettled  in  its  belief;  shifted  from  beHef  in  the  national 
confession  of  faith ;  became  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture,  or  wholly  rejected  it,  or  devised  some  false 
theory  in  its  place  ;  and  thence,  tossed  about  in  endless  specula- 
tions and  theories,  has  presented  a  melancholy  exempHfication  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle — "Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.**' 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  class  of  writers  and  thinkers  is, 
in  general,  a  rejection  of  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God,  We  have 
here  made  use  of  language,  the  justice  and  truth  of  which  will  be 
at  once  denied  by  such  persons.  We  must  therefore  explain  our 
meaning.  We  say,  that  they  reject  the  Word  of  God,  not  in 
words  or  pro/essealyy  but  really  and  «»  fad.  They  will  profess 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  New  Testamenty  and  they 
will  boldly  state  that  they  consider  the  Bible  to  contain  a  divine 
Revelation.  But,  then,  their  meaning  is,  that  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old  Testament  contain  doctrines  which  are  undoubtedly 
true — which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the  judgment  as 
divine — hut  doctrines,  which  derive  their  proof  of  being  divine,  not 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  written  in  Scripture,  because  it  is 
held  that  Scripture  teaches  falsehood^  that  its  language  is  not 
inspired,  that  its  atdhors  commit  all  sorts  of  hlimders^  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  them  to  have  written  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  parts  of  their  looks;  that  the  truth  does  not  in 
any  degree  depend  an  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  for  its  evidence; 
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Buch  evidence  being  given  by  the  voice  of  God'*s  Spirit  in  the 
heart  or  conscience. 

Now  then,  if  this  be  really,  in  general,  the  ground  taken  by 
Buch  writer,  we  maintain  that  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture — their  recognition  of  it  as  the  Word  of 
God, — is  a  mere  deception  practised  either  on  others  or  on  them- 
selves ;  for  the  inspiration  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as  much  in  the 
mind  of  the  indiviaual  as  of  the  sacred  penman.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Scriptures  are  no  more  inspired  than  ev^ry  individual  is 
inspired.  The  Scriptures  are  no  certain  guide:  they  are  full 
of  ignorance,  contradictions,  and  absurdities.  We  may  safely 
reject  some  of  their  statements  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  jus- 
tice, or  piety ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  of  more  authority, — they 
cannot  possess  an  authority  different  in  kind  from  that  of  our  own 
reason,  which  is  evidently  liable  to  error. 

Thus  the  result  of  those  principles  which  leave  men  at  Uberty 
to  reject  the  authority  of  such  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  as 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  or  morality,  is  to 
release  man  from  all  obligation  to  consider  Scripture  as  the  rule 
of  faith  or  morals ;  because  it  places  Scripture  on  the  same  level 
with  his  own  reason ;  it  leaves  Scripture  without  any  real  autho- 
rity— it  wholly  divests  it  of  the  character  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  a  revelation  made  equaUy  to 
every  one  cannot  be  supernatural,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Our  attention  has  been  again  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 
republication  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  "Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit,"*'  with  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  editor,  has  introduced  a  lengthened  vindication  of 
his  father's  tenets  from  some  statements  and  positions  advanced 
in  this  Review.  We  can,  of  course,  entirely  understand  Mr. 
Coleridge's  feelings  on  the  occasion,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
sympathise  with  them.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  express 
our  admiration  for  the  poetical  genius  of  Coleridge,  or  our  cordial 
concurrence  with  much  that  he  has  written  ;  nor  are  we  forgetful 
of  the  honour  most  justly  due  to  a  name  which  is  borne  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  and  most  excellent  men  of  the  age.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  our  high  respect,  personally,  for  Coleridge,  we 
must  not  keep  silence  when  we  see  before  us  the  pernicious,  and 
increasingly  pernicious,  results  of  false  maxims  on  most  material 
points,  which  his  speculative  and  philosophical  mind  adopted, 
and  which  a  number  of  his  admirers  have  eagerly  caught  up  and 
retailed. 

Wc  have  been  charged  by  the  editor  of  this  work  with  very 
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great  injustice  to  Coleridge,  in  our  estimate  of  his  tenets  on 
religious  points.  It  is  our  purpose  at  present  to  show,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit  ^^  with 
the  writings  of  Blanco  White,  and  Sterling,  and  with  Froude'*s 
"  Nemesis  of  Faith,''  that  Coleridge,  Blanco  White,  Sterling,  and 
Froude  agreed  substantially  in  their  view  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  thus  to  evince  the  insecurity  of  Coleridge's 
principle,  and  that  of  his  disciples,  from  its  results. 

The  volume  before  us,  comprising  a  republication  of  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit, '  is  really  a  curious  one, 
as  illustrative  of  the  views  of  Coleridge  on  religious  subjects ; 
and  it  is  still  more  so,  from  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
adoption  of  those  views  by  his  disciples.  The  notes  at  the  end 
comprise  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  assertion  of  Coleridge's 
theories  on  inspiration.  The  introduction,  written  by  Joseph 
Henry  Green,  Esq.,  exhibits,  in  the  plainest  and  most  undeniable 
shape,  the  source  from  which  those  theories  were  derived.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  perusal  of  this  Introduction,  which  was  written 
^^  to  obviate  any  mistake,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
made  with  regard  to  the  author's  originality,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
exhibit  without  reserve  the  ground  upon  which  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  might  possibly  be  founded," — it  is  obvious,  we  say, 
from  this  Introduction,  that  the  works  of  Lessing  furnished  a 
very  large  part  of  Coleridge's  opinions  and  materials  for  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,"  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
most  dangerous  and  objectionable  in  that  publication. 

We  must  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Green's  well-written 
Introduction,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our  sense  of  the 
candid  and  manly  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  and  its  total  free- 
dom from  any  attempt  to  mystify  the  reader,  or  to  conceal  any 
part  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Green  thus  states  the  character  and 
principles  of  Lessing : — 

**  In  order,  however,  to  put  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  German  literature,  in  possession  of  the  data  which  may  enable  him  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point  at  issue,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain — and  the  account  is  not  without  its  instructive  interest — that 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  which 
Germany  has  produced,  mainly  contributed  by  his  critical  sagacity,  his 
forcible  reasoning,  and  by  his  lucid,  pointed,  and  nervous  style,  to 
awaken  a  new  spirit  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature.  It  was  in 
1774,  that  feeling  the  rigidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laxity  on  the 
other,  and  the  utter  shallowness  on  all  sides,  of  the  prevailing  theology, 
he  began  to  publish,  in  his  *  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  und  LHleratur  aus 
den  Schdtzen  der  Uerzoglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Wolfenbutlely  the  notorious 
essays,   commonly  called  the  *  Wolfenbiittel   Fragments,'  now  known 
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to  have  been  the  work  of  the  elder  Reimarus,  but  which  were  long  attri- 
buted to  Lessing  himself.  These  papers  contain  a  bitter  and  foctious 
attack  on  all  revealed  religion,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
proceed  from  a  man  who  was  nevertheless  sincere  and  earnest  in  the 
search  for  truth.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  fragments,  which  are  five 
in  number,  and  in  addition  to  remarks  appended  to  each,  Lessing  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  following  effect : — '  And  now  enough  of  these 
fragments — he,  among  my  readers,  who  would  rather  have  had  me 
spare  them  altogether,  is  assuredly  rather  timid  than  well  informed. 
He  may  be  a  very  devout  Christian,  but  a  very  enlightened  one  he 
certainly  is  not.  He  may  be  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  religion,  but 
be  ought  also  to  have  more  confidence  in  it.' 

**  'For  in  how  many  ways  may  not  these  objections  and  difEculties 
be  met !  And  suppose  that  absolutely  no  answer  can  be  given :  what 
then  ?  The  learned  theologian  might  indeed  be  at  length  embarrassed  : 
but  the  Christian  likewise  ?  He  certainly  not.  To  the  former  it  might 
be  a  source  of  perplexity  to  see  the  props,  which  he  designed  for  the 
support  of  religion,  thus  shaken  ;  to  find  the  buttresses  thrown  down, 
by  which,  God  willing,  he  would  have  secured  it.  But  how  do  this 
man's  hypotheses,  and  explanations,  and  proofs  concern  the  Christian  f 
For  him  it  is  already  a  fact,  this  Christianity,  which  he  feels  to  be  so 
true,  in  which  he  feels  so  blessed.  When  the  paralytic  patient  feels 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  electric  spark,  what  does  he  care  whether 
Nollet  or  Franklin,  or  whether  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  is 
right?' 

" '  In  short,  the  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion  ; 
consequently  objections  to  the  letter  and  the  Bible  are  not  objections 
to  the  spirit  and  religion.' 

"  *  For  the  Bible  manifestly  contains  more  than  essentially  belongs 
to  religion,  and  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  must  be  equally 
infallible  in  that  which  is  superadded.  Besides,  the  religion  was  there 
before  a  Bible  existed.  Christianity  existed  before  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  had  written.  There  elapsed  a  long  period  before  the  first  of 
them  wrote,  and  a  very  considerable  one  before  the  whole  canon  was 
completed.  Much,  therefore,  as  may  depend  upon  these  writings,  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  truth  of  religion  can  rest  upon  them. 
If  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  already  thus 
spread,  in  which  it  had  already  possessed  itself  of  so  many  souls,  and 
in  which  as  yet  not  a  letter  of  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  had  been 
perused,  then  it  is  possible  also  that  all  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
have  written  might  have  been  lost,  and  yet  that  the  religion  taught  by 
them  might  have  remained.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  because 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  taught  it,  but  they  taught  it  because  it  is 
true.  Written  traditions  must  be  interpreted  by  their  internal  truth  ; 
and  all  the  written  traditions  can  give  religion  no  internal  truth,  if  it 
have  none.' 

**  *  This,  then,  would  be  the  general  answer  to  a  large  portion  of 
these  fragments,  as  before  said,  in  the  worst  case.'" — ^pp.  x.— xiv. 
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We  offer  no  apology  for  the  above  lengthened  extract,  which 
contains  exactly  the  principle  which  Coleridge  and  many  of  his 
school  have  adopted,  where  they  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  their 
tenets  on  this  point,  and  have  not  spoken  in  general  and  ambi- 
guous terms.  If  Coleridge  had  been  better  acquainted  with 
theological  subjects,  he  would  not  have  been  carried  away  by  such 
shallow  sophistry  as  Lessing  put  forth  in  the  above  extract. 
The  whole  proceeding,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Green,  wears  the 
character  of  disingenuousness.  Lessing,  it  appears,  publishes  in 
a  periodical  a  series  of  papers  containing  ^^  a  bitter  and  factious 
attack  on  all  revealed  religion.'*'  He,  however,  evades  responsi- 
bility for  their  publication,  as  far  as  possible,  by  making  remarks 
on  them,  and  pretending  to  oppose  them.  But  his  opposition  is  so 
feeble,  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  he  must  have  coincided  in  view  with 
the  writer  of  those  fragments ;  an  inference,  indeed,  which  might 
be  with  some  probability  gathered  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  volun- 
teering to  publish  a  work  of  that  description.  By  stating  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  truth  of  religion  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  prepares  the  mind  for  receiving  and  accepting  all 
the  arguments  which  he  had  previously  published  in  these 
fragments  against  the  Scriptures.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
admission  of  such  objections  against  Scripture  would,  in  the 
case  of  all  persons  of  small  information,  be  the  danger  to  which 
their  faith  in  Christianity  would  be  exposed,  if  the  Bible  were 
found  unworthy  of  belief.  Lessing  removes  this  obstacle  by 
teaching  men  to  beUeve  Christianity,  quite  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.  This  was  really  to 
suggest  to  them,  that  there  was  no  risk  whatever,  in  believing 
the  Bible  to  be  a  mass  of  falsehood,  and  in  holding  that  there 
was  no  supernatural  revelation  at  all.  Lessing,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  really  and  effectively  an  infidel  writer,  just  as 
much  as  Tom  Paine,  or  any  of  the  more  open  and  candid 
assailants  of  Revelation.  His  attack  was  conducted  with  more 
address  than  that  of  several  other  infidels,  but  his  object  was 
precisely  the  same  as  theirs. 

Now  it  is  a  sad  and  an  instructive  fact  that  Coleridge  should  have 
adopted  Lessing's  doctrines  on  all  substantial  points  as  regarded 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
instituting  a  comparison  between  Lessing  and  Coleridge,  or  attri- 
buting to  the  latter  the  directly  infidel  objects  which  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  former  ;  the  whole  tone  of  Coleridge'*s  mind  forbids 
us  to  adopt  any  such  opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  evinces  very 
plainly  the  dangers  of  those  fascinating  speculations  in  which  he 
indulged,  when  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  Grerman  phi- 
losophy and  criticism.     It  will  also  furnish  a  wholesome  warning 
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ft^,*.i :.  •.;.--.  vy.k  r^rire  •srJi  tbr  Unhariaie,  vhom^  however, 
fA  'il .  :. .:  r.-.i  i-r:::-ir.:> L:..:*^  ::r  rim.  t*b5riher  oo  the sobjec: 
oz  *':  :  !:.-:.'rv/  r.  -,:  .S::T:::t-rr.  ir  l:.  we  ?ac£ot  &av,)  and  then 
«;kM  i.--!  ;-yi  r,v  /ir/y/v.i — c!t:l-;"7  •Il-.rr.ii»i  H^aioik — to  the  choice 
of  re.;z>>  --.  ^ >:-=;.  W-;  I;,  r.-i:  r*a»i  that  fce  was  ^[iikkrd  by  God's 
Il'/!v  .'^rr!. .:•-:•'.  '^r  >a  :;,■:  ::..--.rT;n:oiia  of  God's  Chnrch.  His  svs- 
t^rri  -Ai^r  r'-.rT:.-  i  r.v  lU'j.'....  \j\'  pL:I':^:j.hy.  which  v-as  suppotsed  to 
Ia  'J  i  # : :. •;! /  jr-  i  * '';<i.  I :'.  i .  c  *  f: v  -r. : hi*  representation  of  Coleric^'s 
\k*'Ar.  h'  'j:i\<:u  b;  tr.c;  -r-itor  of  :Lv  Toliiriij  Iptrfore  u.%  be  correct,  as 
it  doubt!<>'%^  >.  V...-  caLHot  much  wonder  at  finding  him  so  readily 
rh<:*::\iu'j  ti.',-  f],:TAfjrih  of  Leasing  on  revelation-  These  opinions, 
with  r<:nikiu  ;i'2di'.ior.=5  of  h:^  o*vn.  ho  embodied  in  the  "Confessions 
of  hu  \\uf{u\v\u^  .Spirit,"  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a 
frieri'I.  \^'':  h:hrji.  fro:;j  A  rcJidia^on  Hare's  Biography  of  Sterling, 
p.  cxxix.,  tliat  i]i(/nf:  "  Coiif»jr-.siMi?.  thou^h  they  were  not  printed 
till  aftor  <.'•']*: J hlir'i'ii  death,  had  been  written  many  years  before; 
hfi  kqit  th*;iii  back  with  the  purpose  of  adding  the  half  which  is 
htill  vvaiitin;^  to  conipiete  the  arEjument."  But  it  appears,  from 
th';  hnuif.  plac^.',  tliat  liis  friends  were  permitted  to  read  these 
Conf<:H.sion.i,  and  to  tianscriU.*  tliem  ;  and  that  Sterling  "adopted 
the  vi'jWH  conceriiirjtr  inspiration  expressed  in  them,  deeming  those 
viewH,  as  Co!erid;^e  did,  to  be  thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep 
and  livf;!y  diristian  faith,  and  with  a  full  reception  of  all  tliat  is 
rtiMrnflal  in  th^i  doctrines  of  our  Church/' 

Wo  now  |>roc(;(Ml  to  compare  the  '"Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit ''  with  L<.Hhin^''H  vii^ws,  as  above  stated. 

Coleridge  begins  his  '''  Seven  Letters''  by  proposing  for  consi- 
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deration  two  questions,  of  which  the  first  is  this : — "  Is  it  neces- 
sary, or  expedient,  to  insist  on  the  belief  of  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  canonical  books  as  the 
condition,  or  first  principle,  of  Christian  faith  T^ — p.  2. 

After  stating  (as  is  usual  in  works  adverse  to  existing  creeds), 
his  intense  love  of  truth,  and  his  feeling  that  he  should  be  a 
happier  and  more  useful  roan  if  he  could  avoid  penetrating  to 
the  root  of  subjects ;  but  that  he  cannot  help  seeking  for  light, 
even  if  it  made  its  way  in  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  happy  to  state  that 
he  only  finds  the  light  absent  in  one  or  two  side-chapels  not 
essential  to  the  edifice,  and  probably  not  coeval  with  it — hav- 
ing thus  prepared  the  way,  he  further  lays  down  the  articles 
of  his  faith,  in  which  he  includes  a  number  of  the  principal 
Christian  tenets ;  and  in  all  these  points  he  observes,  that  hia 
faith  ''  is  serene,  unclouded  by  a  doubt/'  "  jBt*/,**'  he  proceeds, 
"  there  is  a  Book,  of  two  parts,  each  part  consisting  of  several 
books.*"  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  "  a  strong  and  awful  pre- 
possession in  its  favour.'"'*  But  "  he  will  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  unbelievers  to  say,  that  the  Bible  is  for  him  only  what  the 
Koran  is  for  the  deaf  Turk,  and  the  Vedas  for  the  feeble  and 
acquiescent  Hindoo.  No ;  he  will  retire  up  into  the  mountain, 
ana  hold  secret  converse  with  his  Bible,  above  the  contagious 
blastments  of  prejudice,  and  the  fog-blight  of  selfish  super- 
stition/'— p.  9. 

Having  got  above  these  ''blastments"  and  "fog-lights,"  Cole- 
ridge declares  that  "  the  Word  that  was  from  the  beginning," — 
"  the  Light  of  which  light  itself  is  but  the  Shechinah," — is  given  to 
^^ every  man;'*'*  and  that,  "  if  any  difference  appears  between  this 
inner  light  or  Word,  and  the  written  letter  or  Scripture,  he  will 
"  be  thankful  for  what  he  has — and  toaity 

So  far  we  have  these  principles  laid  down : — that  the  Christian 
faith  is  something  which  stands  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  Scrip- 
tures; that  there  is  an  inward  light,  a  kind  of  inspiration  given 
to  every  individual ;  and  that,  if  the  teaching  of  this  inward  light 
appears  to  differ  from  Scripture,  we  are  not  bound  at  once  to  submit 
to  Scripture, 

He  observes  next,  that  he  has  perused  the  Bible  with  these 
feelings ;  and  that  he  has  "  met  every  where  more  or  less  copious 
sources  of  truth,  and  power,  and  purifying  impulses — that  he  has 
found  words  for  his  inmost  thoughts,  songs  for  his  joy,  other 
causes  for  his  hidden  griefs,  and  pleadings  for  his  shame  and 
feebleness."  In  short,  whatever  ^^ finds  him"  [or  meets  his  own 
feelings  and  wants]  bears  witness  for  itself,  that  it  has  proceeded 
from  a  Holy  Spirit,  even  from  the  same  Spirit,  "  which,  remaining 
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in  itself,  vet  regenerateth  all  other  persons,  and  in  all  ages 
entering  into  hol^  souls^  maketh  them  friends  of  Gk>d,  and 
prophets  (  Wisd,  vii.)'" — p.  i  1 . 

Thus  the  authority  of  God's  word — of  the  Holy  Scriptures — is 
determined  wholly  and  entirely  by  its  accordance  with  the  sup- 
posed inner  light  or  Word  in  each  individual.  It  is  only  if,  and 
where,  Scripture  concurs  with  the  deductions  of  this  inner  light 
(which,  of  course,  cannot  be  distinguished  practically  from  the 
reason  and  feelings),  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  as  divine.  As  he 
remarks  afterwards,  "  whatever  finds  me "  (that  is,  gives  ex- 
pression to  my  deepest  feeHngs  and  thoughts,  pp.  10,  11,) 
^'  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded 
from  the  Holy  Spirit." — p.  13. 

Thus  the  evidence  of  divine  truth  existing  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  entirely  founded  on  its  agreement  with  our  own  convic- 
tions, independently  of  Scripture.  Truths  in  Scripture  are  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  became  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  already  taught  them  to  us.  So  that  the  Scripture  has 
no  authority  except  so  far  as  it  meets  our  judgment.  When  it 
does  not  do  this,  it  is  without  any  evidence  of  divinity. 

Accordingly,  in  perfect  consistence  with  this  principle,  Cole- 
ridge goes  on  to  state  that  there  is  a  doctrine  with  regard  to 
Scripture  which  "  startles  his  belief.''  (p.  12.)  This  doctrine,  in 
short,  requires  him  to  believe,  that  '^not  onlv  what  finds  me^ 
[that  is,  not  only  what  agrees  with  ray  divinely-inspired  and, 
to  me,  infallible  reason],  ^^  but  that  all  that  exists  in  the  sacred 
volume^  and  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was  not  alone 
inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  man  under  the  actuating  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  [which,  on  Coleridge's  principles,  would 
not  invest  them  with  any  authority  over  others,  because  the  eternal 
word  and  light  is  given  to  every  one  alike]  ;  but  likewise  dictated 
by  an  infallible  intelligence ;  that  the  writers,  each  and  all  of  them, 
were  divinely  informed  as  well  as  inspired.  Now  here  all  evasion, 
all  excuse,  is  cut  off." — pp.  13,  14. 

This  doctrine  Coleridge  rejects  and  contends  against.  He  will 
acknowledge  that  Scripture  contains  divine  truth,  because  his 
inward  light  or  reason  tells  him  so ;  but  he  will  not  admit  that 
Scripture  is  infallible — that  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  the 
Word  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  persuasions  of  each 
individual's  mind  are  the  word  of  God.  He  will  not  admit  that 
the  individual  judgment  or  reason  is  bound  to  submit  to  scriptural 
authority.  He  objects  to  any  view  of  Scripture  inspiration  which 
gives  it  authority  and  control  over  reason,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  just  as  divinely  inspired  as  Scripture  itself. 

Our  object  in  those  remarks  is  to  ascertain  and  describe  the 
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doctrine  of  Coleridge,  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  founds  his  views ;  and  therefore  we  shall  pass 
over  much  in  his  volume  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  supplying 
the  usual  arguments  against  scriptural  authority,  grounded  on  the 
difficulties  aoout  the  formation  of  the  Canon  ;  the  alleged  absence 
of  any  sufficient  declaration  in  Scripture  itself,  and  the  petitio 
principii  which  would  be  involved  in  alleging  any  such  proof ;  the 
impossibility  of  admitting  any  modified  view  of  inspiration,  or 
allowing  that  the  language  of  Scripture  can  be,  in  any  degree  or 
respect^  otherwise  than  infalHble,  if  its  infallibility  be  admitted  as  an 
inspired  book.  His  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's  language,  2  Tim. 
iii.  16,  is,  that  the  Old  Testament  collectively  was  inspired; 
but  that  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  (pp.  26 — 28.)  He  endeavours  to  put 
the  same  interpretation  on  our  Lord's  own  references  to  the  Old 
Testament.  His  objection  to  consider  the  Bible  inspired  (in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  term)  is,  that  such  a  doctrine  *''' petrifies  at 
once  the  whole  body  of  Holy  Writ  with  all  its  harmonious  and 
symmetrical  gradations,  &;c.  &;c.  (p.  33) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  pre- 
sents a  positive,  objective  creed,  which  imposes  some  restraints 
on  the  speculations  of  the  "  divinely-inspired  "  reason  of  man. 

Coleridge  subsequently  speaks  with  contempt  of  those  who 
attempt  to  .write  harmonies  of  the  gospels,  and  to  reconcile  Scrip- 
ture with  history,  &c.,  ^^  and  all  to  do  away  some  half-score  appa- 
rent discrepancies  in  the  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament !''  (p.  42.)  All  this  care  arises  from  a  belief  that 
the  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God ;  and  of  course  it  is  very 
absurd,  if  inspiration  is  rejected.  For,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  of 
the  least  consequence,  if  the  writers  of  Scripture  are  convicted 
of  all  kinds  of  errors  and  mistakes,  and  even  false  doctrines.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  result  of  this  mode  of  argument  we  have  the 
following  words  dropt  en  passant^  where  the  author  shows  the 
absurdity  of  quoting  texts  from  all  parts  of  Scripture  in  support 
of  some  doctrine. 

**  Accommodations  of  elder  scriptural  phrases — that  favourite  orna- 
ment and  garnish  of  Jewish  eloquence — incidental  allusions  to  familiar 
notions,  traditions,  apologues — (for  example,  the  dispute  between  the 
devil  and  the  archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses,  Jude  9)— 
fancies  and  anachronisms  imported  from  the  synagogue  of  Alexandria,  by, 
or  together  with,  the  Septuagint  version,  and  applied  as  mere  argumenta 
ad  hominem — (for  example,  the  delivery  of  the  Lord  by  the  disposition  of 
angels,  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  Hcb.  ii.  2)— these,  detached  from 
their  context,  and,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer,  first 
raised  into  independent  theses^  and  then  brought  together  to  produce  or 
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sanction  some  new  credendum^  for  which  neither  separately  could  have 
furnished  a  pretence  !" — p.  51. 

We  have  also  the  arguments  urged  by  Romanists  against  the 
authority  of  Scripture  reproduced  (p.  53,  &c.) ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  is  nominally  admitted,   with   the  object  of 
pulling  down  that  of  the  Bible.    We  purposely  say  *'  nominally^ 
because  the  same  fundamental  principle   of  an   inward   Divine 
light,  which   leaves   Scripture  without  authority,    must   equally 
leave  the  Church  without  authority  over  individual  judgmeuts. 
Colerid^jre  complains  that  men  of  all  denominations  at  meetiDgs 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  assert  ^*  that  the  Bime 
was  not  to  bo  regarded  or  reasoned  about  as  other  good  books 
are  or  may  bo  ;  that  the  Bible  is  different  in  kind,  and  stood  by 
itself.""  (p.  59.)      To  this  doctrine  Coleridge  decidedly  objecti, 
and  argues  against  it,  declaring  that  a  man  ^^  may  be  a  Christian 
on  Im  own  faith ;''''  and  that  he  should  not  be  an  infidel  on  the 
score  of  what  other  men  include  in  their  Christianity,  (p.  61.) 

Coleridge  would  thus  deal  with  infidel  objectors  to  the  Bible:— 

''  All  men  of  learning,  even  learned  unbelievers,  admit  that  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  objections,  urged  in  the  popular  works  of 
infidelity,  to  this  or  that  verse  or  chapter  of  the  Bible  prove 
only  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  objectors.  But  let  it  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  few  remain  hitherto  unanstcered^ 
nay,  that  to  your  judgment  and  feelings  they  appear  unanswer- 
able. What  follows  ?  That  the  Apostle  and  Niceno  Greeds  is 
not  credible,  the  Ten  Commandments  not  to  be  obeyed,  the 
clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  not  to  be  desired,  or  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  not  to  be  practised.**'  (p.  86.)  And  then  he 
quotes  some  passages  and  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he 
points  out  as  objectionable  or  incredible,  and  asks  whether  we 
must  therefore  disbelieve  the  whole.  He  therefore  advises  the 
inquirer  to  "  take  up  the  Bible  as  he  would  any  other  body  of 
ancient  writings."  (p.  90.)  The  generally  received  doctrine  on 
this  point,  which  teaches  us  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the 
inspired  word  of  God,  he  calls  "  Bibliolatry.'*'  (p.  92.) 

We  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  represent  Coleridge^s  views  on 
this  most  important  question,  and  we  feel  assured  that  no  sub- 
stantial error  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  statement  which  has 
been  made. 

Now  the  first  point  to  remark  is  this  :  Lessing'^s  view  is  really 
identical  in  all  points  with  that  of  Coleridge ;  and  Mr.  Green 
has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  Coleridge  followed  Lessing,  and  derived  his  views  from  him, 
though  he  added  some  features  of  his  own. 
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Leasing  and  Coleridge  agree  in  maintaining,  that  if  the  argu- 
ments of  infidels  against  certain  parts  of  Scripture  should  be 
irresistible,  the  Christian'^s  faith  need  be  in  no  degree  affected : 
he  may  still  hold  all  his  creed,  and  believe  what  is  true  is  Scrip- 
ture, because  he  feels  its  truth,  or  because  he  has  an  inward  light 
which  enables  him  to  discriminate  and  appropriate  truth.  Objec- 
tions to  the  Bible  are,  consequently,  matters  of  no  moment ; 
nay,  the  Scripture  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  exactly  like  any 
other  good  old  book,  and  criticised  boldly  and  freely  without  fear 
of  consequences,  because  it  is  mere  superstition  and  absurdity  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  under  any  such  inspiration  as  should 
induce  us  to  treat  it  differently  from  any  other  book. 

Such,  then,  in  a  few  words  is  the  principle  of  Lessing  and  of 
Coleridge.  The  former  accompanied  his  statement  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  "  bitter  and  factious  attacks  on  revealed 
religion  f '  the  latter  gave  only  a  few  specimens  of  what  might 
be  done.  He  did  not  enter  much  into  detail  in  pointing  out 
Scripture  errors.  But  what  is  the  necessary  result  of  both  Cole- 
ridge's and  Lessing's  doctrine !  It  is  this  :  According  to  them 
a  man  may  be  an  excellent  Christian,  and  may  hold  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith ;  and  yet  he  may  without  scruple  assail  the 
truth  and  morality  of  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  abso- 
lutely deny  that  he  is  bound  to  recognize  in  the  Scriptures  any 
auUiority  to  which  he  must  bow  his  own  reason  or  feelings. 

When  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange  to  us  to  find  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us  saying  in 
his  notes : — 

*'  I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  little  work  which  stands  foremost  in  this  volume,  namely, 
that  it  denies  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  undermines  the 
faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  must  put  out  itself  in  proportion 
as  the  book  is  read  with  ordinary  intelligence ;  that  it  is  even  now 
dead  for  all  who  have  read  the  book.** — p.  233. 

Most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  acquit 
Coleridge  of  denying  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  undermining 
the  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God ;  but  facts  are  stub- 
born things,  and  no  reasoning  can  withstand  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  s  own  work.  We  cannot  recommend  its  indiscriminate 
perusal,  because  it  is  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  on 
essential  points ;  but  those  who  do  read  it  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  our  statements,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge. 

Now,  it  is  a  serious — a  very  serious  fact — that  some  amongst 
our  writers — men  of  no  ordinary  intelligence — men  of  %oq^  Vcv- 
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tcntions  apparently,  in  some  respects — have  been  very  strong; 
and  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  CoIeridge'*8  views  on  tais 
point.     Sterling  acted  fully  and  unreservedly  on  the  principled  of 
his  master ;    and  there  are  passages,  in  the  writings  of  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  more  particularly  in  his  Memoir  of  Sterling,  which 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  he  has  also  adopted  the  views  of  Cole- 
ridge.     We    cannot   suppose    that  persons   who    look    up   to 
Coleridge  as  their  master — who  are  always  lauding  him  as  the 
^^  sovereign  of  modern  thought,^^  and  using  similar  expressions^ 
can  feel  any  objection  to  his  tenets  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Did  they  share  in  that  "  popular,'*  or  rather  **  universal/'  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  faith,  which  they  on  all  occasions  ridicule  and 
sneer  at,  they  would  look  with  horror  on  such  tenets  as  those  of 
Coleridge  and  Lessing ;  and,  while  they  might  excuse  the  indi- 
viduals who  advanced  such  heretical  and  infidel  doctrines,  thej 
would  be  very  far,  indeed,  from  holding  up  such  men  to  admira- 
tion as  leadei's  in  a  religious  cause.     They  would  rather  shrink 
from  association  with  them  in  any  such  cause. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  identity  of  Coleridpre^s  principlea 
with  those  of  Froude,  in  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith.'**  This  woit 
offensive  as  it  is  in  tone  and  aggressively  infidel  as  it  ia  in  cha- 
racter, presents,  of  course,  a  very  strong  contrast  in  these  respects 
to  Coleridge's  writings ;  and  yet  it  is  written  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit;''  and 
no  one  who  has  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  work  can  con- 
sistently find  the  slightest  fault  with  Froude's  ^^  Nemesis  of 
Faith."  This  will,  perhaps,  seem  a  startling  assertion  to  some  of 
the  admirers  of  Coleridge ;  and  yet  it  is  certainly  true.  Tlie  fact 
can  be  very  easily  established  by  a  few  citations  from  the 
**  Nemesis  of  Faith.'' 

**  What  Plato  says  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  I  tay  of  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Hebrew  mythology  is  at  insult- 
ing to  the  pure  majesty  of  Gud,  or  as  injurious  in  its  direct  effects  to 
those  who  are  brought  to  believe  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  contains 
things  which  are  both  insulting  and  injurious — ^and  because,  to  all 
thinking  persons,  who  conscientiously  use  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  them,  large  portions  of  it  have  become  equally  incredible  with  the 
Greek ;  it  may,  therefore,  indirectly,  be  even  more  injurious,  as  per- 
mitting the  mind  to  cling  to  it  with  an  attachment  which  will  render 
the  struggle  at  parting  more  violent  and  more  convulsive." — ^p.  v. 

This  suffices  as  a  specimen  of  the  tenets  of  this  author  in 
respect  of  the  Bible.  Ihe  question  is,  then,  what  is  the  oracle 
in  religious  questions?  The  answer  is  eiven  in  the  following 
description  of  the  iiero  of  the  '^  Nemesis  of  Faitb.^^ 
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"  His  general  heart  is  sound — it  will  not  give  him  false  answers  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Bible,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state;  but, 
when  his  own  private  heart  begins  to  listen  to  its  own  private  emotions, 
all  goes  wrong  with  him." — pp.  vii,  viii. 

That  there  is  in  man  some  inherent  natural  power  to  find  its 
way  through  all  difficulties  to  truth,  is  thus  asserted : — 

"  The  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  impulse  to  turn  to 
Him ;  the  first  effort  of  the  dawning  mind  is  ever  towards  heaven, 
and,  when  this  instinct  receives  its  proper  culture,  there  is  no  danger 
that,  when  the  child  grows  to  be  a  man,  he  will  not  find  light  and 
strength  enough  to  clear  him  of  every  perplexity,  and  carry  him  safely 
through  every  trial." — ^p.  ix. 

While,  however,  this  author  asserts  reason  or  some  natural 
instinct  as  the  sole  arbiter  in  religious  matters,  he  is  willinnr  to 
receive  the  New  Testament,  provided  he  is  not  obliged  to  consider 
it  inspired. 

**  I  do  not  dishonour  the  Bible.  I  honour  it  above  all  books.  The 
New  Testament  alone,  since  I  have  been  able  to  read  it  humanly,  has 
to  me  outweighed  all  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  because  we  dis- 
honour it  by  making  it  an  idol "  [we  are  here  reminded  of  Coleridge's 
expression — " Bibliolatry "]  "and  destroy  its  power  by  the  foolish 
means  with  which  we  think  to  enhance  it,  that  I  have  said  what  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say." — ^p.  xv. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  that  "  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment'^ are  as  incredible  as  the  Greek  mythology,  and  though  the 
Bible  in  general  is  a  mere  human  book,  and  may  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  extinct  mythologies,  the  author  still  considers 
himself  to  honour  the  Bible  above  all  books,  and  merely  to  reject 
extravagant  and  superstitious  notions  connected  with  it. 

The  following  passage,  as  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  is 
deserving  of  remark.  The  author  is  arguing  against  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  amongst  other  points  he  urges, 
that  the  notion  of  inspiration  entirely  destroys  all  the  interest  we 
feel  in  Scripture,  as  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  individuals. 

**  Oh,  heavens !  how  our  hearts  bleed  with  the  poor  mourners  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  ;  how  we  exult  with  them,  and  share  their  happi- 
ness in  the  glorious  hymns  they  poured  out  on  their  return,  if  we  may 
believe  that  it  was  they  themselves  whcse  souls  were  flowing  out  there 
in  passionate  simplicity.  But  how  are  we  flung  back  upon  ourselves, 
perplexed,  confused,  and  stupified,  when  we  are  told  that  all  this  is,  as 
Coleridge  calls  it,  but  a  kind  of  superhuman  ventriloquism." — p.  23. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  passage  in  Coleridge  here  referred  to. 
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It  occurs  in  the  ''  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,''  and  it 
will  appear  that  the  above  argument  is  actually  horrotced  from 
Coleridge^  whose  words  are  as  follows  : — 

<*  In  the  self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  their 
elevation  above  all  low  and  individual  interests;  above  all,  in  the 
entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total  being  to  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of  humiliation,  and  a  shaming, 
yet  rousing  example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me  once  be  persuaded 
that  all  these  heart-awakening  utterances  of  human  hearts — of  men  of 
like  faculties  and  passions  with  myself,  murmuring,  rejoicing,  suffering, 
triumphing — arc  but  as  a  Divina  Commedia  of  a  superhuman — oh,  bear 
with  me,  if  I  say — ventriloquism  ....  all  is  gone,  all  sympathy  at 
least,  and  all  example." — pp.  37,  38. 

The  '*  Nemesis  of  Faith "  rejects  the  Old  Testament  because 
(amongst  other  reasons)  it  represents  God  as  a  cruel  and  unjust 
Being.  Now  Coleridge,  and  those  who  accept  liis  principles, 
cannot  possibly  object  to  any  such  course.  They  hold  religion  to 
be  wholly  independent  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures.  They  teach  us, 
that  we  may  allow  or  assert  as  many  errors  as  we  please  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  but  still  our  faith  need  not  be  in  the 
least  shaken — and  why  ?  Because  our  reason,  or  instinct,  or  (as 
Coleridge  calls  it)  the  word  or  light  operating  within  us,  makes 
us  competent  and  self-sufficient  judges  in  all  religious  questions. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,''  is  the  fury  and 
bitterness  with  which  it  assails  Revelation,  and  which  is  probably 
not  less  than  that  which  Lessing  manifested  in  the  work  from 
which  Coleridge  derived  his  ideas.  Coleridge  does  not  so  much 
directly  attack  Revelation,  as  point  out  how  it  may  be  attacked, 
and  show  that  its  recognition  is  a  non-essential. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Confessions  of  an 
Enquiring  Spirit/'  teaches  the  very  same  principles  which  have 
enabled  all  the  worst  and  most  outrageous  of  the  German  Ration- 
alists to  get  rid  of  every  fact  and  doctrine  which  displeases  them 
in  the  Bible.  Coleridge's  and  Lessing's  principles  make  short 
work  with  doctrines,  miracles,  history,  &c.  According  to  them, 
you  may  expunge  fiom  the  Bible,  as  uninspired,  whatever  does 
not  "  find  "  you,  or  commend  itself  to  your  judgment  as  true  or 
good.  Any  amount  or  degree  of  Rationalistic  criticism  may 
find  shelter  under  such  j)rinciples.  Every  miracle  may  be  denied. 
The  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  misinformed  or  prejudiced. 
The  Son  of  God  may  be  considered  a  mere  human  being  ;  or  even 
his  existence  may  be  denied.  The  principle  is  wide  enough  to 
include  every  shade  of  Rationalism. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  identity  of  Sterling's  view's 
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on  the  subject  of  inspiration  with  those  of  Coleridge.  The  con- 
nexion here  is  described  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  his  "  Biography 
of  Sterling  :''— 

"  A  variety  of  influences,  among  others  the  fascination  of  Coleridge's 
genius,  drew  him  away  from  this  negative  state,  and  wrought  a  temporary 
reconciliation  with  that  which  is  best  and  soundest  in  the  faith  and  insti-« 
tutions  of  his  countrymen.  Under  these,  and  other  calming  and  sobering 
influences,  he  took  orders.  How  he  did  so,  how  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  thus  incurred  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  we  have  seen. 
Still  there  was  always  a  broad  divergence  in  his  opinions  from  those 
which  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  very  same  diver- 
gence of  which  Coleridge  speaks*'  [we  should  rather  have  said — **  which 
Coleridge  exhibited'*]  "  in  his  '  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.* 
Those  Confessions,  though  they  were  not  printed  till  after  Coleridge's 

death,  had  been  written  many  years  before Sterling,  however, 

had  read  them  in  manuscript  with  delight  and  sympathy,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  transcribe  them,  and  had  adopted  the  views  concerning  inspira^ 
tion  expressed  in  them,  deeming  these  views,  as  Coleridge  did,  to  be 
thoroughly  compatihle  with  a  deep  and  lively  Christian  faith,  and  with 
a  full  reception  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church.** 
—Sterling* 8  Life,  pp.  128,  129. 

Here,  by  Archdeacon  Hare's  own  avowal,  Sterling  derived  his 
views  on  inspiration  from  Coleridge.  What  were  Sterling's  views  i 
We  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts. 

"  I  sent  to  England  for  a  volume  on  Inspiration  lately  published  by 
a  learned  Dissenter,  a  Dr.  Henderson.  He  means  well  enough,  but 
merely  takes  the  old  ground,  and   makes   no   attempt  to   meet  the 

obvious  objections  as  to  discrepancies,  &c But  make  it  ever 

so  plain,  that  in  upsetting  this  dead  idol  [inspiration]  one  was  striving 
for  Christianity,  and  not  for  critical  and  historical  science  merely,  yet  I 
am  persuaded  that  any  clergyman  caught  in  the  fact  must  abandon  all 
notion  of  acting  for  the  future  in  any  ecclesiastical  function.  It  has 
struck  me  that,  if  my  life  should  be  prolonged,  as  I  must  probably,  at 
all  events,  relinquish  all  public  ministrations,  I  might  perhaps  be  pecu- 
liarly well  situated  for  trying  to  do  some  good  of  this  kind  to  theology. 
The  materials  are  all  prepared  and  abundant  in  the  books  of  the  Germans. 
1  find  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  publish  the  things  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  about  the  Old  Testament.  The  earlier  portions  of  it  seem  to 
me  too  uncertain  to  justify  me  in  professing  that  thorough  and  religious 
faith  in  them  which  I  do  not  entertain." — p.  95. 

"  I  seem  to  see  distinctly  that  the  hour  must  come  for  the  disclosure  in 
England  of  a  scientific  theory  of  the  Bible  ;  which,  however,  will  not, 
in  my  view,  directly  afiTect  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  but  will  certainly 
modify  all  our  theology  and  theological  no-education.  I  hold  it  nearly 
immaterial  for  the  ultimate  result,  whether  this  revolution  shall  b^ 
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brought  about  by  the  writings  of  an  infidel,  or  of  a  scientific  believer.'* 
— ^p.  106. 

*'  All  the  higher  minds  of  Germany,  beginning  at  least  with  Lessing 
[Coleridge's  guide],  have  seen  and  taught  .  .  .  that  human  existence, 
and  the  universe  which  it  belongs  to,  are  alike  manifestations  of  a  higher 
idea,  which  breaks  out  in  all  true  knowledge,  and  above  all,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  what  is  called,  and  is,  revelation.*' — Sterling**  Remains^ 
1.  262. 

In  describing  Mr.  Carlyle*8  principles,  he  says  :-^— 

'*  Neither  is  that  for  him  the  solid,  abiding,  inexhaustible,  which  is 
received  as  such  by  popular  acquiescence.  It  must  needs  be  a  truth 
which  the  spirit,  cleared  and  strengthened  by  manifold  knowledge  and 
experience,  and,  above  all,  by  strong  and  stedfast  endeavours,  can  rest 
in,  and  say :  '  This  I  meant  ^ot  because  it  is  told  me,  were  my  informants 
all  the  schools  of  rabbins,  or  a  hierarchy  of  angels;  but  because  I 
have  looked  into  it,  tried  it,  fonnd  it  healthful  and  sufficient,  and  thus 
know  that  it  will  stand  the  stress  of  life.*  We  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  on  this  kind  of  anvil  all  truly  great  men  have  been  fasbioiied,  and 
of  metal  thus  honest  and  enduring.'* — i.  272. 

In  the  system  which  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  these 
extracts,  we  have  an  exact  reproduction  of  Lesding'^s  and  Cole- 
ridge'^s  views,  the  only  difference  being  that  Sterling  agrees  with 
Lessing  in  actually  attacking  the  Scriptures  as  incredible,  while 
Coleridge  only  maintains  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  right  to 
think  them  incredible.  The  pupil  has  only  carried  out  practically 
what  the  master  taught  theoretically.  Sterling  was,  notwith- 
standing his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  quite  ready  to  '^  blaze  up^ 
in  opposition  to  popular  prejudices.  Coleridge  contented  himself 
with  committing  his  rationalism  to  writing,  and  circulating  it  in 
manuscript  and  by  conversation  amongst  his  friends.  It  was  a  kind 
oi  Disciplina  Arcani,  which  was  disclosed  to  the  initiated.  We 
are  not  imputing  any  intentional  deception,  or  any  underhand 
proceeding  to  Coleridge.  We  entirely  disclaim  any  such  inten- 
tion in  making  these  remarks,  for  we  have  no  grounds  whatever 
on  which  to  accuse  him  of  any  such  conduct,  nor  even  to  throw 
any  suspicion  on  his  motives.  The  feet,  however,  is,  that 
these  rationalistic  writings  appear  to  have  been  in  private  circus 
lation  for  many  of  the  later  years  of  Coleridge's  life,  aiid,  not- 
toithstandinff^  this,  such  men  as  Messrs.  Hare,  Maurice,  and 
ethers.  Continued  to  look  up  to,  and  refer  to  Coleridge  oti  all 
occasions,  as  their  leader  and  master.  This  has  continued  even 
to  the  present  time,  though  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit^'  were  published  so  feng  ago  as  1840. 
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We  next  come  to  Blanco  White,  the  connexion  of  whose  name 
with  that  of  Coleridge  in  this  Review  has  given  vast  offence  to  the 
partisans  of  the  latter.  In  referring  acam  t6  Blanco  White,  We 
must  distinctly  explain  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  identi^  his 
tenets  in  their  detail  with  Ool^ridge,  no  more  than  we  should 
infer  identity  of  view  in  all  points  between  Coleridge,  Lessing^ 
Sterling,  Froude,  or  any  of  the  Rationalists,  from  their  accordance 
in  a  leading  principle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  adoption  of  their 
chief  principle,  the  supremacy  of  human  reason,  or  inward  light, 
necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  Course,  leads  to  infinite  diversity  of 
opinion,  ranging  from  Ultra-rationalism,  through  the  vanotM 
sta^  of  Unitaritoism,  Illtfminism,  Sectarianism,  CMtHofiagttii 
and  Bomanistii,  xsp  to  the  utmost  verge.  Where  it  deve!oj6^  into^ 
Polytheism.  It  mclrtdes  aH  conceivable  theories,  and  aoctrine|B(^ 
and  denials  of  doctrine^,  and  heresies,  and  speculations.  It  mtty 
with  Sterling  and  Blanco  White,  assail  Revelation ;  .it  may  with 
others  pay  it  respect ;  it  may  with  Froude  reject  the/  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  it  may  with  Newman,  fladfasi^  or  Ward,  ^ 
lapse  ihto  deificati6nf  of  the  Vr^gin.  Its  sli'anpes  tste  c6uhtle8S,— -as 
countless  as  the  ideas  of  that  Reason  or  inwaid  light  which'  ji  fe- 
cognizes  as  SDfpreme.  But  still  there  is  this  one  principle  at  t^e 
root  of  all, — this  principle  which  exalts  man  atove  the  BevelcUiovi 
which  God  has  given  for  his  salvation^'-^K  principle  which  is  empha- 
tically, the  work  of  the  Evil  One.  It  is  but  one  shape  of  the  spirit 
of  disobedience,  which  works  in  the  human  heart ;  but  a  more 
deceptive  shape,  a  form  more  attractive  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  more  craftily  devised  for  the  ruin  of  one  class  of  souls  by 
appealing  to  their  peculiar  tendencies,  more  calculated  to  subvert 
ail  faith,  and  soW  the  seeds  of  universal  scepticism,  never  existed. 
That  well-meaning  ^len,  even  good  men,  should  have  been  deceive^ 
so  grossly  as  thev  have  been ;  that  they  should  have  walked  fo^m 
so  far  from  light  mto  thick  darkness — is,  indeed,  an  awful  probf  oif 
the  strength  of  the  delusion;  and  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
strong  in  the  faith  to  uplift  their  voice  in  warning,  and  expostula^ 
tion,  and  (if  needful)  in  reproof  of  those  Who  are  wandering  away 
from  Christianity.  We  have  a  good  hope  and  heart  that  Englancf 
is  not  destined  to  follow  the  unhappy  career  of  Germany,  or  to' 
permit  the  bulwarks  of  our  faith  to  be  assfeoled,  either  Erectly  dr 
indirectly,  without  a  resistance  proportioned  to  the  imporb^pe 
of  the  question  at  issue.  And  now  to  come  to  Blanco  White. 
Compare  the  following  passages  from  his  life  with  the  "Con- 
fessions of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,^'  and  remark  their  perfect  harmony 
with  it. 

"  What  then  is  Scripture  ?    A  written  collection  of  traditions  and  ^ 

/^^/^     C^C  iite f '  ^U^TeMh^  ^ ^-/^ttTtJ^lr  n^'ci4rrjrx  Muf^^u^fit, c &^  4H 
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speeches  concerning  Revelation,  collected  and  pteserred  under  that 
Providence  of  God  which  established,  propagated,  and  preserves 
Christianity  ?  We  have  no  higher  source  of  information  npon  religious 
points.  But  is  it  not  inspired?  I  will  not  give  an  answer  to  this 
question  till  I  am  told  what  the  interrogator  means  by  the  uupiratiom 
of  a  book :  I  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  authors  of  books  of  Scripture 
possessed  supernatural  gifts  for  certain  purposes.  But,  that  they  are 
not  totally  exempted  from  error  as  writers,  I  know  as  a  fact  from  their 
writings,  &c.** — p.  20. 

"  But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures  upon  which  Christians  are 
agreed  ?  A  great  deal,  and  of  the  utmost  importance.  All  good  men, 
who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Divine  master,  agree  m  the  Spirit  of 
his  doctrine.  They  all  know  what  temper  of  mind,  what  course  of 
action,  what  views  and  hopes  the  Spirit  of  Christ  implies  and  teaches. 
This,  therefore,  and  nothing  else,  can  be  essential." — ^ii.  21. 

That  is  to  say,  all  denominations  of  Christians  believe  what  is 
essential.   As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  Blanco  White  says : — 

"  Why  should  an  alternative  be  made,  either  to  believe  that  the 
writers  of  those  books  never  added  an  account  of  a  miracle,  as  an  oma^ 
mentt-^-oT  to  reject  Christ  and  his  Gospel?  This  is  an  outrageous 
spirit  of  theory." — ^ii.  22. 

This  is  exactly  the  principle  of  Lessing  and  Coleridge — ^that 
Ohristian  faith  does  not  depend  on  any  belief  that  Scripture  was 
really  inspired.  The  following  passage  is  very  remarkable  indeed, 
in  its  relation  to  our  present  subject : — 

"  If  I  had  a  little  more  bodily  strength,  I  would  endeavour  to  open 
the  eyes  of  Unitarians  to  the  necessity  of  forming  and  avowing  definite 
notions  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Like  the  old  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  acted  more  like  a  superstitious  feeling  than  a  definite 
principle,  the  oracular  character  given  indiscriminately  to  every  part 
of  the  Bible  places  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  on  vantage- 
ground.  The  Bible  is  revered,  not  as  a  rational,  intellectual  help  to 
Christianity,  but  as  an  idol.  I  remember  to  have  heard  Coleridge^  the 
poet,  say, — though  probably  he  would  not  say  it  publicly — that  one  of 
the  evils  of  England  was  her  Bibliolatrt.  But,  like  all  popular  idols, 
the  approach  to  it  is  dangerous  to  all  but  those  who  creep  on  their 
hands  and  knees." — ^ii.  136. 

This,  we  think,  establishes  plainly  enough  the  connexion  be- 
tween Blanco  White  and  Coleridge.  Such  a  passage  needs  no 
comment. 

Blanco  White  believed,  in  the  sense  of  Coleridge,  in  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Eternal  Word  or  light  in  the  human  soul. 

'•  I  believe,"  he  says,  •*  in  more  revelation  than  most  divines.     I 
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believe  in  the  internal  presence  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul. 
I  take — nay,  I  know — that  presence  to  be  active  and  real.  That  oracle 
is  the  source  of  every  truths  of  every  virtue  in  man." — ^iii.  29. 

The  same  doctrine  occurs  in  every  part  of  Blanco  White's 
journal.     Take  the  following  specimen : — 

"  My  study  of  the  Gospels,  which,  in  spile  of  much  that  is  not  Chris" 
tianity,  contains  undoubtedly  the  true  outline  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
and  his  doctrine,  has  convinced  me  that  He  intended  to  establish  the 
religion  I  have  described,  the  purely  spiritual  religion  of  the  conscience, 

the  logos,  the  light  ofOod  in  man The  religion  of  Jesus  (to  judge 

by  one  admirable  sentence  which  cannot  be  spurious)  has  no  temple  ;  its 

worship  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  nature The 

writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  historical  documents,  which 
I  treat  exactly  like  other  remnants  of  antiquity :  I  approve  in  them 
what  I  find  worthy  of  approval,  and  reject  what  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  or  follow.  This  is  to  follow  the  spirit,  the  guide  of  the  Chris- 
tian."— iii.  154,  155. 

These  few  extracts  from  Blanco  White's  writings  will  have 
sufficiently  established  his  entire  adoption  of  the  system  which 
Coleridge  put  forth  in  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.'' 
In  both  these  writers  we  find  the  principle  of  the  logos,  reason,  or 
word  within  us,  or,  in  other  words,  reason  and  conscience,  made 
the  arbiter  of  sdl  doctrine  ;  and  in  both  we  find  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  denied,  and  Christianity  made  to  depend  solely  on  its 
conformity  with  human  reason.  We  also  find  them  objecting  to 
parts  of  Scripture  as  incredible,  or  as  labouring  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  to  be  probably  indefensible. 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  draw  our  inference — that  the  doc- 
trines on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  belief,  which  have  been 
taught  by  Coleridge  in  the  above-named  essay,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  most  notorious  amongst  our  modem  infidels,  and  that 
they  are  wholly  and  absolutely  subversive  of  the  Christian  religion* 
It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  question  is  so  much  narrowed  as  it  is 
bjr  the  "  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit."  The  Church  may 
fairlv  expect  from  the  adherents  of  Coleridge  an  explicit  statement 
of  tneir  views  with  regard  to  that  work.  If  they  will  not  con* 
demn  it,  they  must  be  iield  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  its  principles.  The  doctrine  of  their  acknowledged  roaster  and 
leader — of  one  to  whom  they  are  for  ever  appealing  as  an  indispu- 
table authority,  is  justly  and  reasonably  to  be  attributed  to  thern^ 
selves,  unless  they  explicitly  disclaim  it.  Has  Archdeacon  Hare, 
or  Mr.  Maurice,  or  any  other  disciple  of  Coleridge,  expressed 
dissent  from  theTiews  on  inspiration  contained  in  that  work !  Nay^ 
has  not  the  first-mentioned  writer  made  use  of  exprea8iQllfi^vDLVfi^ 
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asd  dmzie  antlioritj  of  Holr  Scnptcr&.  Wfaas  lort  of  a  fiuxh  is 
lliat  wtidi  B  readj  to  admit  that  the  BSie  las  no  astfaoritr 
fer  oi;  that  it  ii  no  more  £rme  tian  our  own  tiuiisliu  are! 
If  theBibleb&iioeeitain;  if  it  be  sctf^omzadictocj.  if  it  be  mercij 
a  eoOeetioo  of  tbe  tales.  legends,  [oefDS,  aod  clirciciides  of  the 
Hebrews;  if  it  U;  mereij  a  mrtlKpicgj.  of  no  more  anthoritj  tbaa 
flie  Greek  or  the  Hiukio  mrthoIofziesLthoa^poneaBiiig  a  greater 
pro|ioftioa  c^  tmth  amidst  its  £ibles ;  if  we  mar  reaOr  pot  aside 
the  Bible  as  we  pot  a«ide  Orid'a  **  Metamoiphoeea,*'  as  a  work 
of  fiction — what  beecoies  of  all  ficHmdatioo  of  reiigioii !  It 
be  Terj  well  ft»r  socb  phikioopberB  as  Coleridge,  aiMl 
IBaooo  White  to  imagine  tint  there  ia  within  them  toone  fiKokj 
windi  wiD  iniaOibij  tell  them  the  tmth,  and  enaUe  them  to  sift 
it  oot  of  Scripture,  as  wcJl  as  oot  of  heathenism.  Bat  the  infinite 
majc^j  of  men  require  to  be  iaw^  religion,  if  thej  are  to  haie 
an^  religion  at  alL  If  thej  are  to  know  God  and  to  worsh^ 
Hon,  and  to  know  the  simplest  roles  of  moral  duty,  and  be  per- 
soaded  to  act  on  them,  thejr  recjoire  some  aothority  to  gmde 
them.  All  mankind  cannot  be  philosophers ;  ther  will  be  otterlr 
irreliziotts  if  there  be  not  something  to  command  thdr  attention 
and  tneir  obedience.  Mere  reasoning,  with  the  mass  of  mankind, 
is  wholly  oot  of  the  ^oestion.  Coleridge  avows  in  the  *^  Con- 
iessioos  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit^  his  belief  in  a  long  list  of  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Woold  the  inward  light  hare 
taught  him  all  these  articles,  if  he  bad  never  seen  Scriptore ! 

tne  question  resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  man  a  self-suffici^it 
being  i  Is  bo  independent  of  God  I  Does  he  owe  Gk>d  obedi- 
ence {  Does  he  denve  any  thing  from  God  ?  If  he  be  a  creature ; 
if  there  be  any  hereafter ;  any  future  rewards  or  punishment ;  or 
any  good  or  ill  whatever  dependent  on  man's  relation  to  God ; 
then  there  must  be  a  communication  to  man  from  God  of  his  con- 
dition and  duties.  Coleridge  admits  thk :  so  do  Blanco  White  and 
Sterling.  Hut  these  reasoners  narrow  and  restrain  the  power  of 
Odd  to  inform  man  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  his  own  intel- 
loci  tad  conscience.    The  objections  they  make  or  allow  amount 
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to  this — that  it  is  impossible  for  Qod  to  make  a  supernatural 
BevelatioD,  i.  0.  a  revelation  distinguishable  and  distinct  from  the 
actings  of  each  man^s  mind.  They  argue  that,  because  there  are 
diversities  of  opinion  amongst  men  on  religious  subjects,  because 
there  are  disputes  about  the  interpretation,  genuineness,  and  text  of 
Scripture,  Scripture  cannot  be  a  Divine  Revelation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  But  this  amounts,  after  all,  to  saying  that  Qod 
cannot  cause  truths,  which  are  essential  to  man'*s  welfare,  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  For,  if  He  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
a  revelation  in  this  shape  and  way,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  moment  it  is  committed  to  writing,  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  perverted — the  ingenuity  of  man  will  always 
enable  him  to  explain  in  various  senses  any  document  whatever 
that  may  be  put  oefore  him.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  case 
in  which  questions  may  not  be  raised  by  persons  of  a  speculative 
turn,  on  any  documents,  however  clearly  they  may  be  expressed. 
There  is  not  a  book  in  existence  on  religious  subjects,  which 
may  not  be  in  some  way  differently  interpreted ;  and  if  it  be  an 
ancient  one,  there  wiU  also  be  difficulties  about  the  text,  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  &c.  Criticism  will  in  time  find  diffi- 
culties in  any  book  or  document. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  have  we  any  shadow  of  a  reason 
to  assert  that  God  may  not  take  this  mode  of  communicating  his 
will  to  man !  On  what  authority,  or  by  what  process  of  reasour 
ing,  can  we  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  ?  It  is  granted  that  such 
a  procedure  does  not  infallibly  conduct  men  to  the  truth — to 
unity  in  the  hith !  In  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  there 
are  many  things  which  seem  like  defects  and  anomalies ;  it  is  not 
a  system  of  optimism :  there  is  no  mechanical  process  by  which 
the  minds  and  actions  of  all  men  are  brought  into  submission  to 
God^s  will.  But,  if  these  anomalies  and  imperfections  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  system  on  man,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  if  these 
aberrations  of  the  human  will  and  intellect  be  reckoned  on  as  an 
argument  against  the  fact  of  God's  having  made  a  revelation  (as 
we  believe  Him  to  have  done)  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  against  the 
possibility  of  His  making  any  revelation  in  written  documents, 
then  we  say  with  confidence  to  the  sophists  who  argue  thus,  that 
their  arguments  put  an  end  to  revelation  altogether.  They  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  possibility  of  believing  in  any  revelation 
at  all.     Our  proof  of  this  position  is  as  follows  :-r- 

Those  unbelievers  who  reject  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
hold  it  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  old  chronicles  and  fables,  fall 
back  upon  the  reason,  or  instinct,  or  conscience  of  man,  informed 
directly  by  God  himself,  as  their  guide  in  religious  questions.  They 
will  not  have  so  uncertain  a  guide   as  Holy  Scripture  joined 
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with  the  instructions  of  God^s  ministers,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  all  ages  as  a  check  on  the  license  of  private 
speculation.  No :  this  is  not  sufficient  for  them.  They  must 
have  an  infallible  and  divine  monitor  within  Uiem.  Now,  then, 
let  us ^k  of  these  sophists.  Is  their  monitor  ii4 fallible! 
If  th^y  reject  Scripture,  and  the  creeds  of  the  universal  Church, 
because  they  have  not  created  unquestioning  agreement  in  all 
points  amongst  men,  what  can  they  say  for  their  own  boasted 
reason,  instinct,  divine  light,  or  Logos !  Has  that  reason  or 
light  led  them  to  unity!  Has  it  cast  Strauss,  Lessing,  Tom 
Paine,  Coleridge,  Hare,  Neander,  Arnold,  Maurice,  Froude, 
Newman,  and  Ward,  exactly  in  the  same  mould  of  doctrine ! 
Are  there  no  differences  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  recognize 
the  inward  light !  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Rationalists^  Mystics, 
Deists,  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds,  recognize  equally  the  iimer  divine 
light ;  and  yet,  is  there  a  single  point  on  which  they  are  agreed ! 
The  result,  then,  is,  that  these  advocates  of  the  boasted  supremacy 
of  the  human  intellect,  as  divinely  informed,  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  revelation — that  God  has  no 
means  of  making  known  His  will  to  man ;  for  the  same  argu- 
ments which  they  employ  against  the  Scripture  Revelation  are 
equally  valid  against  the  revelation  which  they  suppose  to  be 
made  to  every  individual.  And  there  is  but  one  step  from  this 
to  atheism.  For  how  can  they  believe  that  there  is  any  Grod,  if 
they  do  not  allow  Him  the  power  even  of  distinctly  telling  man 
his  duty !  What  a  notion  of  QoA  is  this !  What  a  helpless 
Deity  they  must  picture  to  themselves !  The  deities  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  soiled  as  they  were  with  impurities,  would  yet  be  far 
preferable  to  such  a  useless  Being  as  this.  Of  one  point  we  may 
be  sure,  that  any  one  who  conceives  the  notion  of  a  Deity  with- 
out the  power  of  teaching,  ruling,  and  exercising  Almighty /H>t«^ 
over  man,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  imagination;  and  that  any  one 
who  professes  to  acknowledge  such  a  God  is  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  TRUE  God,  but  of  an  idol  conceived  in  the  vanity  of  his  own 
heart. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  stands  on  a  foundation  far  elevated 
above  the  contests  and  uncertainties  of  philosophy  falsely  so 
called.  It  is  rooted  in  depths  where  the  sophist  is  unable  to 
penetrate,  and  ascends  in  its  majestic  simplicity  into  regions  of 
nigh  thought  and  holy  meditation,  where  the  Scribe  and  the 
Sadducee,  the  Reasoner  and  the  Speculator  of  this  world,  are  left 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath.  Believing  in  that  which 
the  world  around  us  tells  him — in  that  which  the  voice  of  con- 
sentient humanity  attests  to  him — the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  and  Ruler,  on  whose  awful  decree  the  happiness  or  misery 
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of  man  is  dependent, — ^believing  also  in  the  power  of  God  to 
reveal  this  will  to  man,  for  his  salvation — the  Christian  knows, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  all  aronnd  him,  but  from  the  voice 
of  conscience  guided  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  that  Ood  has  indeed 
revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  that  the  Scriptures  contain  this 
Revelation,  and  are  His  Word.  He  is  rational  in  this  belief, 
because  he  acts  on  the  same  motives  on  which  his  belief  in  all  past 
events  and  facts  depends.  He  knows  that,  if  he  were  to  doubt 
the  grounds  on  which  Scripture,  ue,  on  which  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  depend,  he  might  just  as  reasonably  doubt 
every  event  in  history,  or  even  question  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
He  knows  that  high  probability,  amounting  to  moral  certainty, 
and  founded  on  experience,  and  moral  reasonings,  is  all  that  we 
can  attain  to  in  this  life.  There  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  dis- 
puted and  questioned.  Therefore,  without  entering  on  the  vain 
and  useless  speculations  which  Philosophy  would  place  in  his  way, 
he  remains  '^  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,^^  being  persuaded 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  '^  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost '^ — that  "holy  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God^' — that  "  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets,^^  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  "neither  would  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead^  before  them  !  And  it 
IS  this  holy  simplicity  of  faith,  which  the  "  wicked  dreamers  ^  of 
philosophy  "  falsely  so  called  ^  cannot  realize  themselves,  and  seek 
to  destroy  in  others.  May  their  unholy  work  come  to  nought ! 
and  may  some  of  them  be  led,  before  it  be  too  late  for  themselves, 
to  return  from  the  soul-ensnaring  speculations  of  infidelity,  to  the 
sobriety,  humility,  and  consistency  of  that  faith  which  the  un- 
lettered Apostles  planted,  and  which  will  survive  all  speculations 
and  all  philosophies. 
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Akt.  II. — I.  Hebrew  Oharaet€r8  derived /r(>m  Hieroflyphios.  The 
original  Pidures  aj>plied  to  the  ItUerpretatum  of  tfarioue  Warde 
and  Passages  in  ike  Sacred  Wriiingsj  Ae,  By  John  Lamb, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Ckristi  College^  Cambridge.  London : 
J.  W.  Parker. 

2.  A  VincHcaiion  of  Protestant  Principles,  iiy  PmLSL£|JT»E]ins 
Anglicanus.     London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

8.  Biblisches  Bealtod'rterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch  fv,r  Studirendsj 
Candidaten^  Crymnasiallehrer  und  Prediger^  ausgearbeitet  vom 
Dr.  Georg  Bek^idict  Winer.  Dritte  sekr  verbesserie  un4 
vermehrte  Auflage.     Leipzig :  bei  Carl  Heinricb  Beclan^,  sen. 

It  has  beoome  quite  the  fttshion  among  our  modem  illuminati  to 
represent  the  religion  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
largely  impreflrnated  with  heathen  elements.  The  period  during 
which  this  adulteration  was  mainly  effected  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  were  brought  into 
close  communication  with  the  Medo-Persian  magi.  No  longef 
crippled  by  ritual  observances,  and  charmed  (it  would  appear)  by 
the  subUmer  teaching  of  their  conquerors,  they  speedily  lost  that 
exclusive  sternness  which  had  oharacteriaed  their  forefathers: 
the  ^^  hostile  odium,^'  which  Tacitus  remarked  in  their  estimato  of 
all  foreign  systems,  and  which  a  far  greater  than  Tacitus  recorded 
of  them  as  they  "  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters  of  B^ibylon,^ 
was  for  a  while  most  mysteriously  suspended ;  and,  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  emancipated  youth,  they  proceeded  to  enrich  the  doc- 
trine of  Moses  from  the  treasures  of  Gentile  philosophy.  Nor, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  are  alluding,  was  this 
facile  and  free-thinking  spirit  confined  to  one  school  or  faction : 
it  soon  conciliated  a  very  general  welcome,  among  priests  and 
prophets  as  well  as  the  ignoble  vulgar ;  and,  if  we  except  a  small 
remnant  which  was  hereafter  to  expand  into  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  Hebrew  nation  returned  from  their  brief  exile 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  Zend-Avesta. 

As  a  first  consequence  of  this  change,  the  dualistic  principles 
of  the  magi  were  henceforward  current  in  Judsea.  To  the  one 
supreme  Lord,  the  Author  of  all  good,  was  conjoined  Ahriman, 
the  source  of  all  evil, — modified,  it  may  be,  by  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  Jews,  and  distinguished  by  a  Semitic,  instead  of 
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a  Zendic  title,  but  still  essmiially  the  same  being  as  in  the  creed 
of  Zerdusht,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Manichees.  In  sup^ 
port  of  this  hypothesis,  we  are  assured  that,  before  the  Babylonish 
0xile,  the  Hebrews  had  no  demonology  whatsoever ;  th^t  Satan, 
the  chief  of  reprobate  angels,  was,  in  a  dogmatic  sense,  altogether 
unknown, — there  being  m  fact  no  room  either  for  his  existence 
or  his  agency,  so  long  as  moral  evil  was  regarded  as  man^s  own 
act,  so  long  as  the  penalty  was  believed  to  be  entailed  by  his  own 
unsolicited  transgression.  Gk>d  was  (they  tell  us)  the  proper 
source  (ausgangspunct)  of  all  unhappiness,  and  every  calamity 
inflicted  upon  men  was  a  necessary  and  immediate  exertion  of 
His  righteous  vengeance  (Winer^  ii.  884). 

From  the  same  eventful  epoch,  we  are  instructed  to  date  the 
^'  angelology^^  of  the  Hebrews,  including  under  that  term  their 
dogmatic  teaching  on  the  subject,  both  of  gopd  and  fallen  angels. 
Presentiments,  it  is  confessed,  there  had  long  been  of  intelligences 
ranking  above  man ;  as,  fpr  example,  the  genii  of  popular  tra- 
dition, which  owed  their  origin  (we  are  told)  to  an  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  and  served  as  so 
many  points  itappui  for  grasping  theological  abstractions:  yet 
never  till  the  Hebrews  were  mitiated  into  the  learning  of  the 
Parsee  magi,  had  their  conceptions  of  superhuman  beings  gained 
any  degree  of  maturity,  or  any  systematic  conformation.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Amshaspands  of  Ormuzd,  together  with  the  sub- 
ordinate Izeds  an4  Feruers,  re-appeared  in  the  angelic  orders  of 
the  Babbins,  and,  through  them,  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  while  their  demonology  found  its  type  in  the  corresponding 
arrangement  of  the  antagonistic  kingdom  of  darkness. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  writers  whose  views  we 
have  just  been  stating,  a  revohUion  took  place  in  the  religious 
system  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  period  of  the  Babylonic  exile ; 
and  Sadduceeism,  which  confessed  ^^  i^either  angel  nor  spirit,^^  was, 
in  the  age  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  patriarchal  creed. 

Now  the  historical  incongruities  of  this  theory  are  so  fnany  and 
so  inexplicable,  that  we  might  have  reasonably  left  it  to  silent 
reprobation ;  and  had  its  influence  been  wholly  restricted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  such  most  likely  would  have 
been  our  decision.  But,  alas  !  there  is  too  much  evidenpe  that 
the  plague  is  fast  spreading  even  here,  that  the  locusts  of  a  pro- 
fane philosophy  are  threatening  to  consume  our  own  goodly  herit- 
age ;  and  to  remain  silent  in  such  a  case  is  to  abandon  our  proper 
calling,  nay,  it  is  to  provoke  the  still  deadlier  plague  of  a  judicial 
^^  darkness,^^  by  which  of  old  time  the  locusts  were  succeeded. 
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In  order  to  iustify  these  our  apprehenmons,  it  is  not  neceasaiy 
to  go  beyond  tne  first  two  volumes,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article ;  and  in  selecting  them  we  are  by  no  meaos 
producing  the  worst  samples  at  our  command.  They  are  not 
translations  from  avowed  misbelievers  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  or 
Paulus,  or  Strauss ;  neither  do  they  emanate  from  persons  who 
have  relinquished  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  set  at  nau^t 
her  maternal  guidance.  The  author  of  the  first  has  been  for 
twelve  years  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  the  head 
of  that  coUege  which  educated  Archbishop^  Parker.  The  second 
work  (thou^  anonymous)  is  attributed  without  hesitation  to  the 
principal  of  an  important  grammar-school,  who  was  recentiy  an 
unsuccessful  candiaate  for  still  higher  preferment.  Thus  both 
writers  are  scholars  and  clergymen,  and,  if  we  may  trust  their 
professions,  kqt  c$oxt)v  Protestant.  They  are  alike  gifted  bv 
nature  and  position  with  no  common  opportunities  for  good,  ana, 
as  the  guardians  of  a  distinctive  creed,  the  creed,  namely,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  are  bound  by  the  most  solenm  obliga- 
tions to  ''  teach  no  other  doctrine,^  and  to  ^'  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.^ 

On  these  accounts,  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  us  is  as 
painful  to  our  feelings  as  imperative  on  our  judgment.  We  believe 
most  firmly  that  the  healthfulness  of  the  Church  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion  to  the  orthodoxy  of  her  clergy ;  that  a  hearty  and  manly 
assertion  of  her  principles  is  the  surest  way  to  preserve  her 
integrity,  and  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  her  usefulness ;  while 
they  who  either  hold  those  principles  with  timid  hesitation,  or 
under  the  plea  of  purging  out  her  dross  would  debase  her  precious 
metals,  are  sitting  in  the  chair  not  of  Peter,  but  of  Judas, — ^are 
"  the  death  of  the  nurse  that  feedeth  them." 

How  far  this  censure  is  applicable  to  the  above-mentioned 
writers  will  be  judged  as  we  proceed  to  examine  their  productions. 
In  both,  after  the  most  cursory  perusal,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  same  irpioTov  \pavSog,  the  same  root  of  bitterness,  a  restless 
spirit  of  speculation,  an  impatience  of  all  authority  save  that  of  the 
individual  fancy,  an  irreverent  handling  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a 
contempt  for  the  received  interpretations :  although  m  the  d^ree 
of  its  doctrinal  divergency,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  and  temper 
which  pervade  it,  the  btter  work  has  an  especial  claim  to  indigo 
nant  castigation. 

I.  With  Dr.  Lamb^s  theory  about  Hebrew  Hieroglyphics  we 
have  at  present  no  immediate  concern.  Fanciful  in  many  por- 
tions, in  others  not  destitute  of  something  like  ingenuity,  the 
book  might  have  lived  through  its  day  wiUiout  demanding  any 
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notice  at  our  hands,  if  the  author  had  not  ventured  upon  themes 
which  betray  a  most  melancholy  obliquity  in  his  view  of  religious 
truth. 

"  Non  omnes  arbusta  juvant  humilesque  myricse," 

was  the  reflection  of  the  Boman  poet ;  but,  for  our  part^  we  had 
rather  see  our  divines  growing  grey  at  pakeozoology  or  pakeophy- 
tology,  than  in  reviving  the  heresies  of  past  ages,  or  in  elaborating 
new  ones. 

We  pass  over  some  startling  observations  (pp.  93  saq.)  on  the 
history  of  man  in  his  Paradisiacal  condition,  to  X)r.  Lamb  s  notions 
of  the  fall,  and  the  nature  of  Satanic  influence.  His  object  does 
not  lead  him  to  any  dii*ect  statement  respecting  the  existence  of 
aood  angels,  although  he  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  very  many  of 
his  remarks  are  quite  as  apphcable  to  them  as  to  the  ^'  Devil  and 
his  angels.**^  If  *'  the  Ahnman  of  Zoroaster  is  the  original  model 
of  Satan,  and  the  Jews  introduced  this,  with  various  other  notions^ 
into  their  writings'^  (p.  J 18),  it  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Lamb 
would  by  this  time  extend  his  analogies  somewhat  further,  and 
even  assent  to  the  developments  of  his  friend  '^  Phileleutherus 
Anglicanus.^  We  will  not,  however,  press  this  consideration,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  most  distmctly  avowed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  work : — 

''  In  the  above  account  of  man's  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  interference  of  any  evil  spirit.  And  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  sacred  history  there  is  not  one  text  from  which  we 
can  rightly  infer  that  there  is  an  order  of  beings  such  as  are  generally 
represented  by  the  fallen  angels f  or  that  sin  existed  before  Eve*s  trans- 
gression.    Divines  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  sin  and  rebellion 

of  man  with  that  state  of  innocence  in  which  he  was  created 

If  it  be  a  thing  incredible  that  man,  left  to  his  own  powers,  should  sin, 
how  much  more  incredible  is  it  that  an  order  of  angels,  who  enjoyed 
much  nearer  communion  with  God,  and  far  excelled  man  in  every  intel- 
lectual faculty,  should  be  the  authors  of  sin  ?  But  I  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  evidence  which  the  word  of  God  affords  us  upon  this  sub- 
ject."—pp.  112,  113. 

Dr.  Lamb  here  interposes  a  caveat,  of  which  we  shall  willingly 
give  him  the  advantage : — 

"  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  guard  the  reader  against  any  mistake 
respecting  the  object  I  am  pursuing :  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove 
that  Satanic  influence  has  not  existed,  or  does  not  exist,  but  that  the 
authors  of  it  are  not  fallen  angels^  and  had  no  existence  before  Eve's 
transgression." — ^p.  113,    . 

We  were  curious  to  ascertain  what  the  Dean  of  Bristol  does 
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think  i'especting  the  Tempter,  his  origin,  and  his  agency ;  but  in 
this  we  are  cruelly  disappointed,  for  he  at  once  proceeds  to  those 
texts  of  Scripture  which  divines  have  hitherto  brought  forward 
in  proof  of  the  ''  received  opinions/^  The  passases  are  two  in 
number,  2  Pet.  ii.  4 — 6  ("  For  if  God  sparea  nottne  angels  that 
sinned,""  &c.),  and  Jude  5 — 7  ('^  And  the  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,""  &c.).  Of  both  Dr.  Lanu>  absolutely  deter- 
mines, that  **  no  argument  can  be  df«wn  from  these  passages, 
unsupported  by  collateral  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  generally 
received  opinicms""  (p.  115).  It  wonld,  We  feaf,  hd  tk  bootless 
task  to  collect  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  convmeiitattoraf  hi 
all  ages  as  to  the  import  of  the  texts  above  cited ;  for,  by  persons 
like  Dr.  Lamb,  the  rule  of  St.  Y incentitis  is  exploded  as  '*  not 
only  retrogressive  in  its  tendency,  but  as  contribMini^  more  ihm 
any  other  rule  towards  narrowing  the  confines  of  Oatnoli6  troth"" 
(Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles^  p.  84).  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  distaste  for  the  ii^ayji  iretrpowapaSoroCy  We  camnot  h^ 
informing  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  that,  in  denying  the  application  of 
the  above  texts  to  the  fallen  angels,  he  was  stntici]pated  netfly 
two  centuries  by  the  notorious  Balthasar  Bekker,  vfhtan  Bayte 
characterized  as  a  ''rank  rationalist.""  Yet  even  !6ekker,  #6 
must  add  in  fairness,  was  not  prepared  to  question  the  personality  of 
demons ;  indeed  he  argued  for  it  from  other  passages  of  Scriptn^, 
but  maintained  that  the  prince  of  darkness  was  now  chained  down 
in  hell,  and  therefore  was  utiable  to  intermeddle  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church.  This  mention  of  the  Low-Dutch  mis- 
believer reminds  us  of  another  form,  under  whicli  the  same  rest- 
less and  speculative  temper  found  its  first  expression  in  our 
country.  Among  the  opinions  of  "  Certain  Libertines'"  (the 
Family  of  Love),  confuted  by  W.  Wilkinson,  fol.  66,  ed,  1579, 
we  have  one  couched  in  the  following  language :  ''  There  is  no 
deuill,  but  suche  as  the  painters  make.""  With  the  exception  of 
these,  and  a  few  obscure  essays  of  the  Deists  and  quasi-Deists  of 
the  last  century  \  the  Socinians  and  Neologians  share  the  whole 
merit  of  this  opinion  respecting  Satan  with  a  sectionf  of  our  o\ni 
angelologists. 

But  forgetting  the  grave  consideration,  which  these  facts  cannot 
fail  to  open,  what,  let  us  ask,  are  Dr.  Lamb"s  arguments  m  sup- 
port of  nis  novel  interpretation  l    He  begins  By  teDing  us  tEat 

the  word  ayycXoc  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  "SfK^   8i)gnifying 

''  a  messenger.""  This  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  dl'though 
in  the  course  of  our  biblical  studies  we  have  never  before  seen  it 

*  e.  g.  Wm.  A&hdowne,  in  1791,  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  ^  the  o^nkn 
concerning  the  devil  as  a  feUen  ongd  has  no  foundation  in  Soriptare.** 
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affirmed,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  ^'  angel  ^^  is  iderUical  with 
yfyf^  "a  king''  (p.  114).     But  granting  this  also  for  the  sake  of 

argument,  how  does  it  assist  in  establishing  Dr.  Lamb's  asser- 
tion, that  the  *'  angels  "  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  are  members 
of  "  the  great  antediluvian  apostasy  !*"  (p.  115.)  In  what  peculiar 
sense  were  tkei/  "  messengers,"  or  '*  chiefs^"  or  '•  kings  T  It  is 
true  thej  may  be  said  litet^j  to  have  '^  sinned,"  and  metaphori- 
cally to  have  ^'  left  their  own  habitation^"  and  to  have  been  *'  tsust 
down  to  hell ;"  but  with  no  less  truth  might  this  b6  affirmed  of 
the  impious  in  all  ages.  We  are  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  in 
demanding  a  far  more  specific  exposition  of  the  texts  which  are 
cited  by  tne  Dean  of  Bristol.  And  such  an  exposition  is,  we 
think,  afforded  to  us  by  the  clear  language  of  St.  Peter,  who 
distinguishes  the  apostate  ^'  angels "  in  verse  4,  from  '^  the  old 
world  in  verse  5,  and  from  .the  postdilnvian  catastrophe  in 
verse  6 ;  so  that,  if  we  were  reading  this  passage  for  the  first 
time,  unhampered  by  all  theories  of  our  own,  we  could  scarcely 
miss  the  conclusion  which  the  Church  in  all  agee  has  been  teach- 
ing.    This  much  will  suffice  for  Dr.  Lamb's  "  rational"  exegesis. 

We  have  more  to  observe  upon  the  meaning  of  ci'y7eXoc  m  its 
reference  to  superhuman  intelligences,  as  well  as  upon  the  copious 
notices  of  the  Old  Testament,  touching  this  subjeet  of  angelology : 
but  we  prefer  to  reserve  our  remarks  till  we  encounter  the  more 
sweeping  objections  of  the  vindicator  of  "  Protestant  Principles." 

No  sooner  has  Dr.  Lamb  escaped  from  the  above  passages  by 
the  *^  licentious  and  deluding  art  of  explainhig  them  away,  than 
he  repeats  with  a  somewhat  daring  emphasis :- 

"  There  is  a  perfect  silence  in  Scripture  respecting  any  fallen  angels 
or  the  existence  of  sin  prior  to  Adam's  transgression.  — p.  116. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  strong  assertion,  he  seems  unaUe  to  shake 
off  the  misgiving  that  other  texts  are  in  fact  producible,  which 
might  tell  against  his  statement.  Accordingly,  after  some  loose 
remarks  on  the  silence  of  ejected  demons  as  to  their  own  heavenly 
origin,  he  proceeds  to  the  denunciation  of  our  Lord  as  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  amd  Ms  angeW^  (xxv.  41).  Now 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  all  simple-minded  Christians  would  pro- 
nounce this  text  fatal  to  Dr.  Lamb,  and  decisive  of  our  own  view 
of  the  question,  viz.,  that  the  agents  of  Satanic  malice  here 
spoken  of  are  no  other  than  "the  angels  who  k6pt  not  their 
first  estate,"  vdA  with  whom  fdl  "  children  of  the  devil"  wiH  be 
doomed  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  in  the  bands  of  a  philosopher  • 
like  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  this  testimony  is  at  once  most  dexter- 
ously aJchemised  so  as  to  become  altogether  •rr^fowMi/.'— 
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**  Can  any  thing,"  he  asks,  "  be  clearer  than  that  in  this  passage  by 
*  the  devil  and  his  angels '  is  meant  the  whole  body  of  nicked  souls  from 
the  creatum  to  the  day  of  judgment  f  This  place  is  prepared  for  them 
as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  saints.  It  is  the  same  as  if  our 
Savionr  said,  'prepared  for  you,  the  devil  and  his  angels.'  " — p.  117. 

We  know  of  few  flights  even  in  Uie  history  of  German  her- 
meneutics  which  can  fairly  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
hardihood  of  this  criticism ;  yet  we  feel  at  the  same  time  how 
fruitless  would  be  the  most  elaborate  refutatioa  of  it  when  its 
author  can  resort  to  such  expedients  for  the  justification  of  his 
error*. 

Let  us,  however,  entreat  Dr.  Lamb  to  reflect  upon  the  follow- 
ing texts  which  (it  would  seem)  have  escaped  his  notice.  St.  Paul, 
after  asking  the  Corinthians,  ^^  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  the  world  t^  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  inauires  in 
the  next  verse,  '^  Enow  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  cmgds  f  How 
much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life  T  (1  Gor.  vi.  2,  3.) 
Will  Dr.  Lamb  maintain  that  these  questions  are  identical  \  We 
think  he  would  hardly  venture  upon  such  a  paradox :  if  not,  then 
angels  are  not  only  distinct  from  men,  but  will  hereafter  appear 
as  culprits  when  "  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all.^  Yet  the  holy  angels, 
having  kept  their  first  estate,  and  being  now  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  failing,  can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  the  subjects  of 
human  censure:  the  Apostle,  therefore,  can  have  meant  none 
other  than  the  apostate  angels,  those  whom  Gk)d  ^^  chaj^^  yfiih 
folly  ^^  (Job  iv.  18) ;  those  whom  He  sent  among  the  ^yptians 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  49) ;  those  whom,  as  Christians,  we  are  encouraged 
not  to  fear  (Bom.  viii.  38) ;  those,  lastly,  of  whom  we  read  at 
large  in  a  notable  passage  of  the  Apocalypse,  appointed  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Michael :  '^  And  there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael 
and  hie  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels^  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  [uace  found 
any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that 
old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world :  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him.''  (Rev.  xii.  7 — 9.)  Whatever  be  the  precise 
import  of  this  passage,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  the  future  or 
in  the  past,  it  describes  a  tremendous  conflict  between  spiritual 
beings  arrayed  both  on  this  side  and  on  that,  in  distinct  ranks 

*  There  are  some  happy  remarks  on  this  passage  in  Bp.  Jebb's  ^  Sacred  Litem- 

.  tore,"  pp.  364,  360,  ed.  1831.     Hobbes  in  the  «  Leviathan,"  p.  213,  ed.  1651, 

throws  out  a  conjecture  which,  oddly  enough,  tallies  with  that  of  Dr.  Lamb : 

*'  Unless  we  roieht  think  the  r:  me  of  *  devil  and  his  angels '  may  be  understood  of 

the  Church's  adversaries  and  t.  cir  ministers." 
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and  orders :  and  if  (as  we  are  bound  to  hope)  Dr.  Lamb  does 
not  deny  the  personality  of  good  angels,  or  the  pre-eminence  of 
St.  Michael,  how  will  he  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Satan 
and  his  army  are  no  less  real,  no  less  prseterhuman,  no  less 
angelic  f 

II.  We  will  now  pass  from  Dr.  Lamb'*s  angelology  to  that  of 
his  successor  ^'  Phileleutherus  Anglicanus  C  and  the  first  thought 
which  strikes  us  is  the  unblushing  boldness  of  the  latter  in  his 
treatment  of  theological  topics.  V  erily,  he  is  a  doughty  cham- 
pion, albeit,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface  (p.  xi.),  he  has  '^entered 
the  lists  with  his  vizor  down."  We  are  strongly  tempted  to 
break  a  lance  with  him  on  every  page  of  his  so-called  ^^  V  indica- 
tion,*^ but  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  instance  to  what  he 
has  broached  on  the  nature  of  angelic  manifestations.  After  read- 
ing his  thirty-ninth  section,  we  could  not  repress  an  exclamation 
at  the  servility  with  which  he  has  trodden  in  the  steps  of  modem 
misbehevers.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  admits  his  obligations  to 
that  storehouse  of  scepticism  which  we  have  noted  at  the  head  of 
this  article ;  but  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  he  has  bor- 
rowed still  more  from  Strauss,  and  not  a  little  from  the  patriarch 
of  semi-infidelity,  we  mean  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury.  It 
is  constantly  affiimed  in  the  "  Leben  Jesu,"  that  the  doctrine  of 
angels  and  of  diabolic  agency  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  minds  of  the 
enlightened  pious ;  that  the  religious  development  of  our  own  age 
revolts  against  any  such  dogma,  nay,  that  one  chief  objection  to 
the  historicalness  of  certain  Gospel  narratives  is  found  in  their 
reiterated  avowal  of  angelic  apparitions.  Strauss,  also,  like  our 
English  misbelievers,  aaserts  most  positively  that  the  earliest 
systematic  angelology  among  the  Hebrews  is  dated  from  the 
time  of  Tobit,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Zendic  mythology. 

Hobbes  has  propounded  his  theory  in  the  following  passage  of 
the  "  Leviathan,"  p.  211,  ed.  1651:  — 

"  And  as  the  Gentiles  did  vulgarly  conceive  the  imagery  of  the  brain 
for  things  really  subsistent  without  them,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
fancy,  and  out  of  them  framed  their  opinions  of  daemons,  good  and 
evil  ....  so  also  the  Jews  upon  the  same  ground,  without  any  thing  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  constrained  them  thereunto,  had  generally  an 
opinion  (except  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees),  that  those  apparitions 
which  it  pleased  God  sometimes  to  produce  in  the  fancy  of  men,  for  his 
own  service,  and  therefore  called  them  angels^  were  substances  not 
dependent  on  the  fancy,  but  permanent  creatures  of  God;  whereof 
those  which  they  thought  were  good  to  them,  they  esteemed  the  angels 
of  God,  and  those  they  thought  would  hurt  them,  they  called  evil 
angels.'* 
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It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  record,  that  even  Hobbes  had  his 
lucid  intervals,  and  was,  in  fact,  far  more  orthodox  than  our  own 
Protestant  champion;  for  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
chapter  he  is  constrained  to  make  this  confession : — 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  signification  of  the  word  *  angel  *  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  nature  of  dreams  and  visions  that  happen  to 
men  by  the  ordinary  way  of  nature,  I  was  inclined  to  this  opinion,  that 
angels  were  nothing  but  supernatural  apparitions  of  the  fancy,  raised  by 
the  special  and  extraordinary  operation  of  God,  thereby  to  make  bis 
presence  and  commandments  known  to  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  his 
own  people.  But  the  many  places  of  the  New  TestameNi^  and  our 
Saviour's  own  words^  and  in  such  texts  wherein  is  no  suspicion  of 
corruption  of  the  Scripture,  have  extorted  from  my  feeble  reason  am 
acknowledgment  and  belief  that  there  be  also  angels  substantial  and 
permanent" — p.  214. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  Vindicator  of  **  Protestant  Principles,** 
whom  we  shall  find  far  outstripping  both  the  Dean  of  Bristol  and 
the  philosopher  of  Malmcsbury ;  while  his  points  of  contact  with 
Strauss  are  many  and  unmistakeable : — 

"  When,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jewish  doctors,  corrupted 
by  the  superstitions  of  their  heathen  conquerors,  had  begun  to  regard 
these  angelic  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  separate  created 
intelligences,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  names  for  the  princes  and 
leaders,  whom  in  imitation  of  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Peraiansi  they 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  Lord's  host." — ^p.  76. 

To  render  his  meaning  more  clear,  we  must  remark  that, 
according  to  "  Phileleutherus,***  there  is  no  such  being  as  a  per- 
sonal angel  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  that 
the  term  is  constantly  employed  with  reference  to  all  manifesta- 
tions of  Jehovah,  whether  the  medium  of  such  manifestations  be 
the  powers  of  nature,  a  voice,  a  flame,  or  a  visionary  symbol. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  angels,  as  believed  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  and  since  taught  in  His  Church,  is  a  corruption  of 
primitive  truth,  an  after-growth  of  Gentile  mythology.  liut  lest 
we  should  bo  supposed  to  misrepresent  "  rhileleutherus,"'  he 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  speaking  for  himself : — 

**  As  this  system  of  personification  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  older 
and  more  important  (?)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  the  representations  which  they  give  us  respecting  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  world  in  general,  and 
with  his  Church  in  particular,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  say 
even  thus  much  on  the  subject,  had  not  the  language  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord*s  days  been  so  deeply  tinctured  with  this  superstitious  phrase* 
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ology,  that  He  and  Hi^  Apostles  were  obliged  to  carry  on  what  had 
become,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  still  is,  a  necessary 
illusion,** — p,  77. 

The  clause  of  this  sentence  which  we  have  italicized  is  so 
abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  that  we  almost  hesitated  to  transcribe 
it ;  and  yet  even  that  is  infinitely  outdone  by  the  heresy  on  the 
same  page  respecting  ^*  our  Lord's  struggle  with  His  lower  human 
nature ^^  (i.e.  His  triumph  in  the  desert  over  the  arch-fiend 
Satan).  We  refrain,  however,  as  before,  from  entering  on  this 
question,  and  would  rather  ascertain  what  notices  exist  in  the 
more  ancient  of  our  sacred  books  respecting  the  personality  and 
appearances  of  angels.  In  this  way  we  hope  most  effectually  to 
confute  both  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  the  learned  Phileleutherus,  and 
the  whole  host  of  our  smaller  ^^  tbinkers,^^  who  '^  spend  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.^ 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  gratefully  aoknowledee  our  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  MilFs  admirable  ''  Christian  Advocate  publications 
for  1840  and  1841,  which  ^'Phileleutherus^  with  characteristic 
self-complacency  has  pronounced  '^a  well-meaning  attempt  to 
establish  the  superstitious  theory,^  p.  1 67.  A  larger  and  more 
elaborate  investigation  is  supphed  by  Ode^s  '^  Oommentarius  de 
Angelis,'^  published  at  Utrecht  in  1739'. — Two  remarks  seem 
necessary  in  the  outset : 

(1.)  If  we  may  not  argue,  <5  priori,  for  the  existence  of  super- 
human beings,  our  belief  in  such  intelligences  involves  no  thought 
which  is  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  our  convictions  of  the 
power,  the  majesty,  the  wisdom,  or  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 
Even  with  respect  to  those  once-glorious  beings  who  forfeited 
their  Maker's  blessing,  **  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
or  the  consequence  of  their  apostasy,  or  their  wish  to  extend 
it  to  other  beings,  to  which  human  analogies  do  not  bear 
witness  as  antecedently  credible." — Miirs  O.  A.  PvhL  for  1841, 
pp.  42,  43. 

(2.)  We  premise,  that  the  existence  of  like  beings  in  any 
Oentih  system  can  raise  no  just  presumption,  that  our  doctrine 
is  an  after-growth,  or  foreign  importation :  for  we  are  standing 
upon  ground  which  the  latest  deductions  of  ethnology  have  shown 

'  In  his  time  also  there  was  a  ^  Vindex,"  like  our  "  Phileleutherus,"  who  main- 
tained that  certain  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  respecting  aogels  were  drawn 
from  Gentile  sources.  This  writer  is  named  Daillonius,  and  his  crotchets  are 
appended  to  an  *'  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Religion."  Speaking  of  such  sciolists, 
Odo  remarks  very  truly  :  **  Ac  si  modo  fides  habeatur  Verbo  Dei,  tot  huic  delira- 
mento  reclamant  testimonia  rerumque  documents,  ut  mirum  sit  aut  tarn  crassam 
ignorantiam,  aut  tam  malitiosam  teraeritatem  in  ullis  esse  potuisse  hominibus, 
nedum  iUit,  qui  cceteris  etiam  sapUtUiores  ac  pertpicaciora  videri  wluerunt.** 

u  2 
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to  be  still  more  tenable,  when  we  a£Srm  with  the  early  Fathers, 
that  all  Gentilism  is  a  corruption  of  the  one  primeval  crted^  and 
that  as  a  consequence,  almost  necessarily  resulting,  we  may 
expect  to  find  very  frequent  parallelisms  or  affinities  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  other  systems  *.  On  the  particular  question 
of  the  Zend-Avesta,  we  might  assume  even  a  still  higher  tone : 
for  besides  the  strong  doubts,  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  its  genuineness  and  antiquity,  the  learned  Prideaux 
urged  with  no  little  reason  that  its  reputed  author,  Zerdushi, 
was  himself  ^^  well  versed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish 
religion.'" — {Connection^  i.  216;  ed.  1718.)  Waiving  this,  how- 
ever, we  affirm  that  the  same  argument  which  proves  the  Hebrew 
Satan  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Ahriman,  would 

?rove  also  his  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orendel,  or  the 
ioki  of  Old  Norse  mythology. 

With  these  prelinunary  suggestions,  we  turn  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  inquire  whether  any  indications  of 
angelology  had  appeared  among  God'^s  ancient  people  before  they 
were  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  non*Semitic  races. 

KnAfirk^  of  the  notices  which  have  been  afforded  us  respect- 
ing Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

No  sooner  have  we  commenced  the  history  of  man  than  we 
encounter  the  chief  of  reprobate  angels,  ^^  the  great  dragon,  thai 
old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan.''''  (Rev.  xii.  9.)  The 
circumstantial  manner  in  which  the  fail  is  related,  the  minute 
geographical  description  of  the  scene,  the  absence  of  every  inti- 
mation that  the  sacred  penman  was  entering  upon  an  allegory, 
the  references  made  to  that  event  as  real  by  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  experiencing  the  penalty 
which  is  there  denounced  upon  our  race — all  seem  to  justify  our 
conclusion  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  also  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  meaning,  and  tnat  man  through  extraneous 
solicitation,  and  not  from  the  mere  motions  of  concupiscence,  was 
led  to  the  commission  of  that  sin  by  which  he  forfeited  his  native 
goodness.  But  who  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  ruin  \  Some- 
thing far  more  highly-gifted  than  either  the  common  or  the  flying 
serpent,  as  must  indeed  have  been  self-evident  to  our  first  parents 
ana  to  all  the  thoughtful  among  their  posterity.  "  By  the  envy 
of  the  deviV*  (and  notliing  less)  was  death  inflicted  upon  the 
world,  and  therefore  when  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  was  revealed, 
the  Apostle  could  bid  us  look  hopefully  to  the  era  when,  in 

*  "  Undo  hsec,  oro  vos,  philosophis  aut  poeiis  tarn  oonsiiQilia  t  nonniu  de  noeiris 
Bacramentis  :  si  de  nostris  sacramentis,  ut  de  prioribuB,  ergo  fideliora  sunt  noetra 
magisquo  credenda,  quorum  imaginet  quoque  fidem  iiiTeiuuDt." — TertuU.  Apol. 
c.  xlvii. 
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execution  of  the  curse  denounced  upon  the  serpent,  our  Lord 
would  "  bruise  Satan  under  our  feet.**'  (Bom.  xvi.  20.)  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  no  distinct  mention  is  made 
of  diabolical  agency ;  yet  the  indistinctness  of  his  language  on 
this  subject  is  m  no  wise  more  singular  or  more  perplexing  than 
on  other  questions  of  eaual  moment.  The  desperate  subtlety  of 
the  devil,  and  the  inspired  record  of  his  triumph,  might  alike 
continue  in  partial  obscurity  (*^  adhuc  tunc  subnubila'*^),  so  long 
as  the  fuller  revelation  of  tne  truth  would  have  misled  tJie  undis- 
criminating  many,  so  long  (we  may  say  without  violence  to  the 
language)  as  "  they  were  unable  to  bear  it  :'"*  but  no  argument 
is  thence  fairly  deducible  in  favour  of  our  modern  philosophers, 
who  pretend  that  the  idea  of  Satan,  together  with  the  whole 
group  of  imagery  revolving  round  it,  was  a  fabrication  of  later 
ages.  We  may  cite  in  our  behalf  the  very  striking  testimony  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  which  our  opponents  on  their  assumption  of  its 
high  antiquity  vrill  not,  we  hope,  call  in  question.  According  to 
that  record,  the  parents  of  the  human  family,  Meshia  and 
Meshianeh,  were  created  by  Ormuzd  pure  and  upright ;  but  (U 
the  instigation  of  Ahriman^  who  from  the  beginning  sought  only 
to  deceive,  they  fell  from  their  high  estate  by  eating  forbidden 
fruit.  And  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  it  is  related  how 
Ahriman  sprung  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  very  form  of  a 
serpent  *. 

But  testimony  most  decisive  is  afforded  by  the  ancient 
book  of  Job,  where  Satan  (emphatically  the  adversary) -was 
unfolded  to  the  Hebrew  Church  in  all  his  guile  and  malice 
(i.  6 — 12;  ii.  1 — 7).  To  escape  from  the  cogency  of  these 
texts,  our  critics  have  recourse  to  various  artifices  no  less  weak 
than  inconsistent.  They  first  deny  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written  till  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  this 
objection  is  at  once  repelled,  by  the  purity  of  the  language, 
(especially  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,)  by  the  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  by  the  remoteness  of  sundry 
biographical  notices,  and  by  the  unvanring  witness  of  the  Church. 
The  second  objection  is  still  more  n*agile,  viz.,  that  the  angel 
here  called  pl^n  [the  Satan)  is  rather  a  holy  angel,  endowed 

with  the  peculiar  office  of  complainant  or  "  censor  morum ;" 
for,  besides  the  etymology  of  the  name,  (which  to  our  philo- 
logers  should  be  conclusive,)  the  malevolent  character  of  the 
agent  here  mentioned  renders  him  identical  with  Satan  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  and  no  less  with  the  Satan  of  Zechariah  iii.  1,2, 
which  was  written  after  the  captivity..    By  resorting,  therefore, 

*  Quoted  in  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  *'  Cbristology/'  p.  15,  ed.  Arnold. 
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to  such  derioes,  our  opponents  haTe  betrayed  the ^ 

of  their  position,  and,  as  it  happens,  not  imnreqnentlj,  when  bad 
men  are  hard  pressed  by  siege  or  fiunine,  mej  have  rendered 
their  fortunes  still  more  de^>erate  by  turning  twir  arms  against 
each  other: — 

**  Nor  needeth  him  no  longer  labour  ipend« 
Hit  foes  hare  ilain  themtelTet  with  whom  he  thonld  eontend." 

Secondly.  The  evidence  on  which  we  base  onr  assertion,  that 
the  Hebrews  believed  in  the  personality  of  kofy  angek,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  date  of  the  captivity,  will  be  fonnd  to  be  no 
less  impregnable.  ^^  Phileleuthems  ^  has  indeed  stated,  that, 
^^  whenever  an  angelophany  is  described  in  those  puts  cS  the 
sacred  volwne,  which  are  antecedent  to  the  captivity,  it  is  ex- 
pressly represented  as  a  manifestation  of  God  Himself,  and  not 
as  the  appearance  of  sotm  independent  and  created  inteUigenoe  ;** 
that  is,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  later  Jews  fell  into 
the  universal  error  of  regarding  ^^  the  heavenly  host^  as  dktinet 
from  the  '^  Lord  of  hosts,^  instead  of  holding  ust  the  natriarchal 
creed,  to  which  all  personal  angels  were  unknown.  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  antecedent  improbability  which  attaches  to  this 
novel  speculation,  nor  upon  the  fact,  on  all  hands  admitted,  that 
the  Jews  at  this  period  of  the  captivity  were  efiectually  cured  of 
their  polytheistic  tendencies :  our  best  course,  as  before,  will  be 
to  collect  a  few  of  those  passages  from  the  hiistorical  and  earlier 
prophetical  books,  where  the  doctrine  of  personal  angels  is  as 
clearly  (if  not  as  minutely)  avowed,  as  in  the  age  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles. 

"  Angel-appearances  ^  (we  are  translating  Dn  Winer)  "  are 
represented  Tnost  frequently  in  the  legendary  history  of  Genesis, 
and  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance/^  {Realw.  i.  328.)  "  The 
only  historical  books  which  are  quite  free  from  an^lology  are 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  written  after  the  captivity.*"  {Ibid.) 
This,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  is  the  testimony  of  an  adver- 
sary, aud  tells  with  a  peculiar  force  in  favour  of  our  own  position. 
It  directs  us  for  the  facts,  which  we  are  seeking,  to  tnat  very 
quarter  wherein,  according  to  the  theory  of  its  auuior,  we  sliould 
be  least  likely  to  have  found  them  ;  while  it  spares  us  the  pains 
of  examining  those  books,  which  we  should  naturally  suspect,  upon 
his  hypothesis,  to  be  full  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

But  are  those  early  indications  of  angelic  beings  suflBciently 
precise  Siiid  personal  ?  "  Phileleutherus,'"  we  have  heard,  would 
answer  in  the  negative  ;  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  is  but 
echoing  his  German  master,  the  author  of  the  "  Leben  Jesu." 
If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  sacred  volume,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be 
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amazed  at  the  flippancy  of  writers,  who  could  gratuitously  put  forth 
so  weak  a  cavulation.  When  our  first  parents  were  expelled 
from  Paradise,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Lord  Gk)d  ^'  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cherubims^  and  a  flaming  sword,  which 
turned  every  way  C  or,  if  we  adopt  the  exposition  of  Kennicott, 
to  which  ^*  Phileleutherus  *^  does  not  seem  averse,  the  passage 
would  still  affirm  that  the  Almighty  stationed  ^^  angels  in  a  fiery 
appearance.^  Oould  language  in  either  case  be  chosen  more  apt 
to  inculcate  the  belief  that  the  holy  angels  are  distinct  beings, 
personal  and  ministerial!  And  is  not  the  same  even  more 
predicable  of  the  "two  angels,^  who  were  sent  to  Sodom 
(Gen.  XIX.  1),  who,  in  fact,  say  expressly  of  their  errand,  "^A^ 
Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it  ?"  (ver.  13.)  Or,  again,  in  that 
wonderful  vision  of  Jacob,  (xxviii.  12,)  where  angels  ascended 
and  descended  on  the  ladder^  while  "  the  Lord  stood  above  it,"*^ 
do  we  not  witness  the  ministrations  of  the  self-same  blessed 
spirits  *,  who  afterwards  ascended  and  descended  upon  the  Son  of 
Man  (John  i.  51)  in  His  temptation,  and  agony,  and  death,  and 
resurrection,  and  ascension  \  Or,  if  we  revert  to  the  ancient 
book  of  Job,  where  we  have  already  seen  the  prince  of  darkness 
prowling  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  (ii.  2,)  who,  we  ask,  are 
those  "sons  of  God,**^  presenting  themselves  before  the  Lord,  but 
personally  distinct  intelligences,  who,  on  the  birthday  of  this 
lower  world,  had  shouted  in  joyful  chorus,  (xxxviii.  7,)  and  who 
still  "  execute  God^s  commandment,  and  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  His  words  ? "  (Ps.  ciii.  20.)  Or,  if  we  pass  over  a  long  in- 
terval, which  is  no  less  fruitful  in  the  materials  we  are  collecting, 
our  thoughts  are  still  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Jehovan 
riding  upon  the  cherubims,  as  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  with  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  "  even  thousands  of  angels  "  encircling  His  glori- 
ous presence.  (Ps.  Ixviii.  17.)  In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
(vi.  1 — 7,)  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  exile,  ne  beholds  the 
Great  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  sitting  upon  a  throne  surmounted 
by  the  si^-winged  seraphim ;  while  one  of  that  blessed  company, 
issuing  forth  on  a  message  to  the  prophet,  attests  in  the  same 
act  both  his  independent  subsistence,  and  the  nature  of  angelic 
ministrations.  Or  if,  lastly,  we  consult  the  vision  of  Micaiah, 
not  less  anterior  to  the  age  when  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  have 
imbibed  the  sacred  learning  of  the  magi,  we  still  find  the  same 
doctrine  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  which  re-appears  after  the 
captivity,  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah :  "  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing 

•  The  Vindicator  of  "  Protestant  Principles  "  speaking  of  the  "  phantasmagoria 
of  Jacob's  dream/'  conjectures  that  it  was  no  more  than  '<  a  bright  stream  of  light 
glancing  from  heaven  to  earth."— p.  166.    Credat  Judanu ! 
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by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left.^  (1  Eongs  xxH. 
19—22.     2Chron.  xviu.  18— 21.) 

We  would  fain  have  expanded  these  remarks  more  fully,  but 
our  space  is  warning  us  to  desist.  Enough,  howQver^  has  been 
advanced  to  refute  the  particuUr  objections,  which  we  have  here 
undertaken  to  combat,  viz.,  the  absence  of  all  precise  teaching  ia 
the  ante-Babvlonic  Scriptures,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  good 
and  evil  angels,  as  held  m  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  for  we  nave 
shown  that,  in  respect  to  both  classes  of  superhuman  intelligences, 
the  chain  of  testimony,  which  extends  to  the  very  last  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  has  its  origin  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  If  any 
should  still  object, — that  we  have  rather  relieved  the  difficulty 
than  removed  it  altogether,  and  have  rather  evinced  the  weakness 
of  our  opponents,  than  established  an  aiiohUe  idmUiiy  of  language 
in  the  several  intimations  of  angels  afforded  by  the  Old  Tes^ 
ment, — let  them  consider  that  even  should  the  latest  prophets 
have  made  some  additions  to  the  previous  discoveries  on  this 
subject,  such  a  gradual  revelation  of  the  truth  should  give  no 
cause  for  perplexity  to  the  pious  student  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
in  the  whole  order  of  the  Divine  economy,  will  observe  the 
twilight  ever  deepening  until  the  advent  of  the  ^^  Sun  of  right- 
eousness.^^ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  the  writers 
who  have  more  especially  called  forth  the  preceding  observations. 
As  was  stated,  in  the  outset,  they  both  manifest  a  settled  con- 
tempt fur  all  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  having  realized,  what  the 
Germans  would  describe  as  an  absolute  ^^  autonomy,''^ — ^a  per- 
suasion that  truth  is  either  yet  undiscovered,  or  that,  if  it  exist 
on  earth,  it  has  sprung  from  their  own  bosoms.  We  have, 
accordingly,  little  hope  that  our  arguments  will  produce  any 
salutary  fruit  in  them ;  but  we  nevertheless  feel  it  our  solemn 
dutv  to  warn  all  their  readers  of  the  poison  which  lies  hid  under 
their  plausible  pretences  of  ^^  asserting  the  rights  of  educated 
manhood.'*'  Especially  has  the  author  of  the  "Vindication" 
established  his  previous  claims  to  the  distrust  of  everv  church- 
man ;  for,  besides  the  incurable  heterodoxy  of  his  book,  he  has 
added  sin  to  sin  by  putting  it  forth  under  a  mendacious  title. 
What  he  calls  a  "  V  indication  of  Protestant  Principles,^  is  a 
vindication  of  no  principle  whatsoever :  it  is  a  profane  assault 
upon  all  religion,  if  religion  is  aught  more  than  a  string  of  loose 
negations,  or  than  a  cluster  of  shifting  nebulae. 

A  "Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles"  forsooth!  by  an 
admirer  of  the  "  rationalistic  "  Melancthon  !  Had  Melancthon 
left  no  other  record  of  his  principles  than  the  "Augsburg  Con- 
fession,"  to   which  "  Phileleutherus "  refers,  he  left  enough  to 
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convince  all  sober  people  of  the  horror  with  which  he  would  have 
regarded  the  new  generation  of  i*eformers.  ^'  Non  enim  aspei;- 
namur  consensum  GatholicsD  Ecclesise,^  was  his  avowal  for  himself 
and  his  coadjutors,  ^^  nee  est  animus  nobis  uUum  novum  dogma 
et  ignotum  Sanctse  Ecclesise  invehero  in  Ecclesiam.^  (Art.  xxi. 
apm  Corpus  Confess,  ed.  Genev.  1612.)  One  reformer,  indeed, 
there  was,  whom  the  vindicator  does  resemble ;  we  mean,  the 
fanatical  Carlstadt,  who,  as  early  as  the  year  1520,  (says  Banke,) 
^^  entertained  doubts  whether  Moses  was  really  the  author  of  the 
books  which  bear  his  name,  and  whether  the  Gospels  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  genuine  form.***  (Of.  Vindication  of  Protes- 
tant Principles,  pp.  139.  168.)  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  hallucinations  of  this  worthy  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers at  large,  any  more  than  we  should  identify  our  own 
sei-disant  champion  with  the  cause  of  the  English  Ohurch.  As 
her  Prayer  Book  protests  daily  against  his  errors  in  the  "  Te 
Deura,*'  and  weekly  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Ter  Sanctus,^ 
and  yearly  in  the  ^^  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,^  so 
did  his  hero,  Melancthon,  by  anticipation,  repudiate  his  hollow 
homage,  and  denounce  his  narrow-minded  self-idolatry.  When 
the  throes  of  the  earlier  Reformation  had  subsided,  and  Melanc- 
thon was  left  in  his  ripe  old  age  to  survey  both  the  past  and 
future,  his  apprehensions  were  transferred  from  the  reviving 
struggle  of  the  papacy  to  the  seeds  of  neological  unbelief,  which 
even  then  were  beginning  to  germinate.  It  was  the  sight  of 
this  lawless  monster,  threatening  to  uproot  his  labours,  and  to 
devastate  the  whole  Ohurch,  which  wrung  from  the  great  re- 
former the  ever-memorable  ejaculation ' :  "  Video  multo  into- 
lerabiliorem  esse  tyrannidem  quam  unquam  fuit  antea.**^ 

7  We  are  indebted  for  this  passage  to  a  series  of  articles  which  hare  just 
appeared  in  the  '' Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitong.'*  Their  tone,  notwithstanding 
its  despondency  here  and  there,  gives  us  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the  theologj 
of  our  German  neighbours  may  even  yet  regain  somewhat  of  healtliiness  and 
ancient  truth. 
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Abt.  III. — An  Appeal  to  the  Scottiih  Bishops  and  Clergy^  and 
generally  to  the  Church  of  their  Communion.  Edinburgh: 
Alex.  Laime  and  Go. 

Although  the  volume  before  us  appears  anonymously,  so  far  as 
its  title-page  is  concerned,  the  contents  of  the  work  itself,  as  well 
as  the  advertisements  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
enable  us  to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer, 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  deacon,  whose  name  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  his  publication  on  the 
Jerusalem  bishopric,  and  his  works  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
llussian  Church.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of  a  somewhat 
multifarious  character,  amounting  to  740  pages,  octavo,  consider- 
able portions  of  which  are  printed  in  a  verv  minute  type ;  and 
comprising  the  contents  of  the  author'^s  journal,  with  large 
masses  of  correspondence  extending  over  a  period  of  about  nine 
years,  1840 — 1849 ;  during  which,  this  deacon  has  been  engaged 
in  a  series  of  conferences  and  negotiations,  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  English  and  the  Russian  Ohurch. 

To  enter  in  this  place  into  any  detailed  account  of  these 
matters  would  be  impossible ;  and  were  it  possible,  might  be 
somewhat  tedious :  we  shall  however  attempt  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  transactions,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
them  from  the  complicated  narrative  before  us. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  1840  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  and  tenets  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and,  if  practicable,  of  being  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  that  Church,  without  forsaking  the  Church  of 
England.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  Russian  families  of  distinction,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  nobleman,  who  is  designated  as 
"  Mr.  A.""  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  while  Mr.  Palmer  was 
seeking  communion  with  the  Russian  Church,  on  the  ground  that 
the  English  and  the  Russian  Churches  were  one  in  faith,  and 
branches  of  the  same  Catholic  Church,  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  this  "  Mr.  A."*'  had  just  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  joined  themselves  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  professing,  moreover,  doctrines  very  inconsistent  with 
those  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  announcing  in  Russia  as  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that  his  position  became 
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one  of  the  most  painful  description,  inasmuch,  as  his  own  Ghuireh 
appeared  to  disown  practically  the  grounds  on  which  he  sought 
communion  from  the  Russian  Ohurch;  and  he  felt  that  he 
appeared  in  the  light  of  an  impostor. 

Our  author,  finding  himself  in  this  embarrassing  positioDi 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  denying  that  the  ladies 
above  referred  to  could  have  been  received  as  converts  by  any 
canonical  authoritative  act  of  the  English  Ghurch,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  own  strong  disapprobation  of  the  step 
which  they  had  taken.  Not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  to 
use  his  best  efforts,  by  correspondence,  to  induce  these  ladies  to 
re-unite  themselves  to  the  Russian  Ohurch :  with  which  view,  he 
proceeded  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Geneva,  and  subsequently  to 
Paris ;  and  although  he  failea  in  inducing  the  mother,  Madame 
A.,  to  separate  from  the  English  communion  and  re-unite  herself 
to  the  Russian  Church,  he  waa  successful  in  prevailing  on  one  of 
the  family  to  retrace  her  steps;  and  on  her  being  reconciled 
to  the  Russian  Ghurch,  a  certain  metropolitan  was  heard  drily 
to  remark,  that  "the  Ohurch  was  very  much  obliged  to  that 
Anglican  deacon.'*'' 

Madame  A.,  as  we  have  observed,  proved  refractory,  and  could 
not  be  induced  either  by  the  arguments  or  the  measures  of  the 
deacon  (who  on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  rejection 
from  communion  by  the  English  chaplain  at  St.  Petersburg) 
to  re-unite  herself  to  the  Russian  Ohurch ;  and  the  whole  of  thia 
volume  turns  on  the  contest  between  this  lady  and  the  deacon, 
in  which  the  latter  appears  to  have  been,  notwithstanding  the 
firmest  resolution  and  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  finally  and  com- 
pletely worsted.  The  lady  appears  to  remain  in  communion 
with  the  Ohurch  of  England,  having  made  her  ground  good  by 
appeals  to  various  authorities  in  the  Ohurch ;  and  our  author  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  different  attempts  to  exclude  her  from 
our  communion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  fear,  he  has  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  only  extricate  himself 
with  consistency,  by  being  reconciled  to  the  Greek  Ohurch — 
an  event  which  some  portions  of  the  work  before  us  show  to  be 
at  hand. 

The  whole  story  is  really  a  curious  one — rather  lengthy, 
indeed,  and  abounding  in  superfluous  details,  which  render  the 
narrative  confused  and  intricate  to  the  last  degree — but  still  the 
whole  thing  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting.  In  speaking 
thus,  we  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  questions  of  the 
deepest  importance  discussed  in  the  work  Ijefore  us,  and  that  the 
real  great  object  throughout  was  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest 
that  man  can  put  before  him — ^the  re-union  of  nations  in  Ohria- 
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tian  love  and  faith.  But  still,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  ihe 
Jimmal  Book  of  an  indefatigable,  ingenious,  pious,  learned, 
and  indiscreet  man,  containing  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation and  anecdotes  about  the  proceedings,  writings, 
thoughts,  correspondence,  and  adventures  of  the  writer;  and 
this,  while  it  adds  in  one  point  of  view  to  the  interest  of  the 
production,  yet  on  the  other  side,  detracts  from  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  work.  We  think  it 
rather  unfortunate,  moreover,  that  the  whole  a&ir  and  the  book 
should  have  been  made  to  take  so  personal  a  form;  that  the 
deacon  and  Madame  A.  should  be  in  such  perpetual  stru^le 
before  our  eyes ;  and  that  the  more  solenm  topics  of  the  work 
should  be  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  obstinacy,  or  petulance,  or 
other  improprieties  of  this  or  that  individual.  We  would  rather 
not,  for  instance,  see  such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  which 
decidedly  detract  from  the  gravity  of  the  work,  / 

"  A  few  hours  later  (that  is,  on  the  same  day,  after  the  conversation 
with  the  Primus)  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  good-naturedly  observed 
[to  the  author],  '  We  were  sorry  for  not  having  your  company  yesterday 
at  dinner ;  hut  I  think  you  did  right  in  not  coming  after  all ...  I 
confess,  I  don't  think  you  owe  us,  the  bishops,  any  thanks.  What 
passed  was  unpleasant  to  my  feelings ;  hut  we  should  do  just  the  same, 
if  we  had  to  do  it  over  again.  We  shall  he  very  happy  to  see  you  even 
if  you  do  come  back  to  us  with  a  beard,  though  then  you'll  be  a 
6eir6arian."-— pp.  333,  334. 

Now  really,  amusing  as  such  an  anecdote  is,  we  would  rather 
not  see  it  in  such  a  book,  and  more  especially  because  it  conveys 
irresistibly  to  the  mind,  that  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  was  actually 
jocose  upon  the  author,  as  if  he  were  a  fit  subject  for  jesting ;  and 
the  effect  of  such  an  anecdote  is,  either  to  show  an  unseemly  levity 
in  a  bishop,  or  else  to  create  an  impression  very  far  remote  from 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  author's  zeal  and  ability. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  our  author,  in  1840,  was 
placed  in  very  embarrassing  circumstances,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  hearing  that  Madame  A.  had  been  received  into  communion 
with  the  English  Church.  The  case  appears  to  have  been,  that 
this  lad^  and  her  daughters,  having  been  resident  at  Geneva  for 
some  time,  had  been  led,  by  communications  with  some  dis- 
senters, to  adopt,  what  are  called,  "  evangelical ''  views  of  a  low 
description ;  but  ultimately  she  preferred  to  join  the  communion 
of  the  English  Church,  ana  accordingly  presented  herself,  and  was 
received  to  communion  by  the  English  chaplain  there. 

After  various  conferences  with  our  autnor,  Mr.  A.  (the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  referred  to)  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  soliciting  from  him  a  reply  to  various 
questions  on  points  in  the  English  Canon  Law,  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  English  and  Russian  Church.  This  letter  was 
not  anewered;  and  the  fact  of  its  not  being  answered,  appears  to 
have  excited  great  surprise  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  A.,  and  to  have 
been  viewed  by  our  author  as  an  encouragement  to  the  course 
taken  by  Madame  A.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  scarcely 
think  it  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  primate  of  the  English 
Church  a  declaration  of  "  the  opinion  of  the  Church  transmitted 
through  her  primate  "  (p.  Ixxxix.)  on  the  mere  requisition  of  an 
individual,  who  sought  it  on  the  ground  of  "  the  question  touch- 
ing so  closely  both  on  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family.''  Were  the  primate  obliged  to  give  answers 
on  difficult  points  of  Canon  Law  to  every  foreigner  who  might 
think  it  conaucxve  to  his  family  "happiness"  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  such  matters,  his  office  would  certainly  be  no  sinecure. 
We  presume,  that  the  primate  was  of  opinion,  that  such  ques- 
tions could  only  be  answered  in  the  name  of  the  Church  by  a 
synod;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the  most 

f roper  person  to  apply  to  would  be  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer, 
n  truth,  the  questions  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  arch- 
bishop would,  we  think,  have  acted  not  unwisely  in  declining  any 
authoritative  declaration  on  them,  without  previous  synodical 
conference  with  other  prelates  and  theologians. 

Mr.  A.,  having  failed  in  obtaining  from  the  primate  a  response 
favourable  to  his  views,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  convince  his 
wife  of  the  impropriety  of  her  leaving  the  Russian  Church ;  our 
author  next  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  Bishop  of  London  a 
condemnation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  chaplain  at  Geneva  in 
admitting  Madame  A.  to  communion.  We  have  (pp.  cv — cix)  a 
long  letter  from  our  author  to  the  bishop,  comprising  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  union  of  the  English  and  Russian  Church,  and 
the  principal  conversations  that  had  passed  on  the  subject,  toge- 
ther with  a  statement  of  Madame  A.  s  defection  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  that  it  would  much 
conduce  to  the  restoration  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church,  if 
the  acts  of  the  chaplain  at  Geneva  could  be  disavowed  by  eccle- 
siastical authority.  In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
after  making  inquiries  of  the  chaplain  referred  to,  expressed  his 
opinion,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  lady  having 
satisfied  the  chaplain  on  her  religious  principles,  and  on  the 
grounds  on  which  she  had  determined  to  leave  her  own  Church, 
the  chaplain  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  her  admission  to  com- 
munion :  that  "  if  there  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
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Greek  Church  and  our  own,  there  must  be,  in  our  judgment, 
good  reason  for  a  person's  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  our  commu- 
nion; but  if  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  members  of 'one 
Church  should  not  be  admitted  to  communicate  in  another.^ 
(p.  ex.)  In  a  subsequent  communication  the  bishop  stated  his 
opinion,  that  ^*  if  a  person  of  good  life  and  conversation  presents 
himself  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  declaring  his 
asseqt  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,  and  desiring  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  communicant,  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
clergyman  to  admit  him.  Whether  he  is  a  convert  from  any 
other  Church  or  not,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  conscience 
of  the  party  himself,  but  wnich  the  clergjpmn,  admitting  him  to 
communion,  is  not  called  upon  to  detemune.^  (p.  cxii.) 

This  language  appears  to  us  deficient  in  precision,  and  liable 
to  inferences  which  the  bishop  could  scarcely  have  intended  to 
approve.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle  laid  down 
without  any  limitation,  that  '^  whether  he  is  a  convert  from  any 
other  Church  or  not^  is  a  Question  which  concerns  only  the 
party  himself,^  is,  as  thus  laia  down,  one  which  cannot  be  safely 
sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  would  permit  a  clergyman  to  admit  at 
any  time  to  communion,  any  member  of  a  dissenting  community 
who  might  wish  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  English  Church, 
without  forsaking  his  own  communion,  provided  he  were  able  to 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  England.  And  thus  it 
would  sanction  a  clergyman  in  doing  what  he  is  forhidden  to  do 
by  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  There  are  a  number  of  errors 
and  faults  condemned  in  some  of  the  first  twelve  Canons  of  1603, 
which  ought  to  exclude  certain  persons  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  receive 
that  communion ;  and  by  Canons  xxvji.  and  xxviii.  not  only 
are  open  sectarians  to  be  refused  communion  on  pain  of  sus- 
pension, but  even  those  who  desert  the  communion  in  an  adjoining 
f parish  are  to  be  refused,  and  remitted  back  to  their  own  parish 
or  communion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said,  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  bound  to  admit  to  communion  any  person 
who  has  not  hitherto  been  received  to  communion,  merely  if 
that  person  declares  "  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,'*' 
although  he  may  know  him  to  hold  some  decided  heresy,  and, 

gThaps,  to  identify  that  error  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
ngland.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Bishop  of  London  could 
not  have  intended  to  maintain  any  such  positions  as  these. 
He  could  not  have  intended  to  be  understood  as  sanctioning  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  receiving  to  communion 
a  person  who  was  known  by  himself  to  be  guilty  ot  schiem^  in 
separating  himself  from  the  communion  of  his  own  priest  or 
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bishop ;  or  of  any  Buch  grievous  offence.  We  think  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bishop  could  have  intended  to 
sanction  any  such  doctrines,  which  might  perhaps  be  gathered 
from  the  mere  wording  of  his  letter ;  and  though  it  would  have 
been  desirable  that  his  expressions  should  have  been  more 
carefully  limited,  still  we  must  remember  that  the  letter  was  a 
private  letter  addressed  to  a  private  der^man,  and,  therefore, 
perhaps,  expressed  with  less  precision  than  if  it  had  been  meant  for 
publication.  The  terms  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  concurred,  in  giving  Dr.  Tomlinson 
letters  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  subsequently  in  the  arranj^e- 
ments  consequent  on  the  establishment  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
prove  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  prelates  to  promote 
or  encourage  secessions  from  the  Oriental  Church. 

But,  after  all,  when  we  come  to  the  real  question  at  issue, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  allowable  to  receive  persons  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  who  may  wish  to  leave  the 
communion  of  the  Russian  Church  on  certain  grounds  of  objection 
to  some  of  its  practices  or  tenets,  and  of  preference  for  those  of  the 
tenets  of  the  English  Church,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  question 
is  a  complicated  one ;  and  we  must  express  an  opinion,  that  it  is 
one  on  which  good  men  may  think  somewhat  differently.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  this  consideration  to  be  attended  to, — that  if 
there  be  a  diversity  of  view  and  practice  on  such  a  question  in  the 
English  Church,  the  Russian  Church  herself  is  not  agreed  in 
theory  on  the  question,  whether  the  Oriental  Church  is  indeed 
the  whole  Catholic  Church,  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  the  members  of  the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches 
should  be  received  as  orthodox,  or  as  heretics.  On  this  great 
point  in  theory,  the  Russian  Church  is  as  much  divided,  as  the 
English  can  possibly  be  as  to  its  view  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
its  doctrines  ;  though  in  practice  it  appears  at  present  (in  Russia, 
at  least)  that  no  one  is  received  from  the  Latin  or  the  English 
Church,  to  their  communion,  except  as  a  heretic,  after  anathe* 
matizing  the  alleged  heresies  of  his  own  communion.  Now,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  so  much  estrangement 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  Churches,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  intercommunion  of  Churches 
where  communion  is  in  actual  operation.  Indeed,  the  fact  is, 
that,  as  things  are  at  present,  a  person  cannot  he  received  from  tie 
RiMsian  communion  without  forsaking  the  Russian  communion; 
for,  those  who  are  of  the  English  communion  are  not  recognized  by 
the  authorities  as  of  the  Russian,  until  after  they  have  pronounced 
anathema  on  the  English  communion  as  heretical.  Thus,  then, 
the  fact  of  joining  the  English  communion  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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present  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Busma,  an  act  which  cats  a 
person  off  ipso  facto  from  their  communion ;  but  in  this  they  are 
certainly  in  grave  error,  and  act  schisroatically ;  nor  does  it  seem 
reasonable,  that,  through  their  error  and  schism^  any  persons  should 
be  prevented  from  uniting  themselves  to  what  we  ourselves  know 
and  believe  to  be  an  orthodox,  and  apostolical,  and  catholic 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Madame  A.  might  have  held 
errors  on  various  points;  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere 
question  of  her  forsaking  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Russia 
for  that  of  England,  she  appears  to  have  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  own  Church  better  than  the  deacon  her  antagonist ; 
and  to  have  felt,  that,  in  holding  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Endand,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  that  of  Russia ;  and,  putting 
aside  the  particular  views  of  Madame  A.  or  their  nM)de  m 
expression,  we  would  say,  that  if  a  person  united  himself  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  virtually  cut  off  from  the 
Church  of  Russia  ny  so  doing,  and  if  that  person  were  to 
Jivow  that  he  preferred  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eneland  to 
those  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  that  he  thought  the  latter  in 
some  points  unscriptural,  superstitious,  or  erroneous,  there  could 
be  no  reason,  merely  on  this  account,  unless  his  doctrines  should 
be  actually  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  refuse 
him  communion.  It  would  be  a  different  case  if  he  were  a 
member  of  a  Church  which  was  in  direct  communion  with  us  as 
a  formally-recognized  part  of  the  Christian  body ;  it  would  be 
inconsistent  and  schismatical  to  receive  any  one  as  a  convert 
from  such  a  body ;  e.  g.  from  the  Irish,  Scottish,  or  American 
Churches ;  but  here  the  case  is  different.  Here  was  an  instance 
in  which  there  were  two  opposed  duties  prescribed  by  Christian 
charity.  One  duty  was  to  enter  into  communion  with  that  English 
Church  which  was  believed  to  be  Christian ;  another  duty  was  to 
remain  united  with  the  Church  in  which  the  person  had  been 
baptized ;  but  then  this  latter  Church  not  only  prohibited  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  towards  the  former, 
but  did  so  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  practice  and  doctrines 
in  which  she  herself  was  decidedly  in  the  wrona  for  the  most 
part.  Now,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we  think  that  the  claims  of  the 
former  communion  preponderate  ;  and  that  a  person  is  free  from 
blame  who  acts  on  his  conviction  of  the  doctrinal  truth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  he  unites  himself,  and  is  sound  in 
his  view  of  that  truth ;  even  though  in  so  doing  he  forsakes 
virtually  the  communion  in  which  he  has  been  baptized. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Palmer,  throughout  this  whole 
transaction,  proceeded  on  a  hypothesis,  which  was  not  borne  out 
by  fact.     He  appears   to  have  gone  to  Russia,  vnth  the  real 
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intention  of  restoring  the  communion  which  has  been  interrupted 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church ;  but  he  went  to  work, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  ignoring  the  fact  of  such  an  interruption,  and 
claimed  communion  as  from  a  Church  essentially  united  to  his 
own.  He  appears  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the  view  which  he 
found  prevalent  in  high  quarters,  that  the  English  Church  was 
^^  Luthero-Calvinistic,^^  and  that  her  members  should  not  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  proceeded  with  Madame  A.  and  her  daughters,  as  guilty  of 
schism,  in  separating  from  the  Russian  Church,  and  uniting  them- 
selves to  the  English,  exactly  as  if  the  Russian  and  English 
Churches  had  been  in  full  communion.  Having  succeeded  in 
persuading  one  of  these  ladies  to  join  herself  to  the  Russian 
Church  again,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  this  very 
young  lady  was,  on  her  reception  into  the  Russian  Church,  com- 
pelled virtually  to  condemn  the  English  as  heretical,  and  to 
separate  from  its  communion.  And  yet  he  still  proceeded  to 
daim  communion  from  the  synod  of  the  Russian  Church,  as  if 
there  were  no  kind  of  established  principle  to  prevent  his  recep- 
tion. We  must  confess,  that,  after  examining  the  case  between 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Madame  A.,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  former  ignored  altogether  the  facts  of  the  interruption  of 
communion  and  its  causes,  or  else  were  carried  on  without  a  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  things ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Chaplain  of  Geneva,  was  concerned,  we  think  that 
they  had  more  reason  on  their  side  than  our  author,  and  that 
they  looked  more  at  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  than  he  appears 
to  have  done.  They  saw  that  the  case  was  not  so  simple  as  our 
author  thought.  He  proceeded  to  work  straightforward,  as  if  the 
Russian  and  the  English  Churches  were  just  in  the  same  relations 
to  us  as  the  Irish  or  the  Scottish  Churches.  But  these  prelates  saw, 
and  rightly  saw,  the  case  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  looked 
at  it  somewhat  more  practically  than  our  author.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  question  was  without  difiiculty,  or  that  it  was  capable 
of  a  settlement  which  would  have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory,  or 
which  would  have  completely  reconciled  all  apparent  or  real 
duties  in  different  directions ;  but  we  do  think  that  Mr.  Palmer 
was  much  more  evidently  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  than 
Madame  A.  or  the  Genevan  Chaplain. 

Of  course  we  put  aside  the  particular  details  of  Madame  A.^s 
views.  We  dislike  several  of  her  expressions  and  tenets,  as  far  as 
we  understand  them,  and  do  not  consider  them  consistent  with 
truth;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  question, 
whether  a  member  of  the  Russian  may  be  received  to  the  English 
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CfjuiiumiOB  as  %  cuuicti :  l.  €l,  as  cHH|ipffyfH|^  oi  wwig  mms 
and  praetieeacif  the  BaHiaB»and  acfcDcwniilgBH  cuuiiafj  tiirtiha 
in  the  EogilMh  Cfanreh. 

It  is  a  fui — a  bneatahfe  fact — Ihaft  the  Uoiiaaal  Cfaareh  m 
iawAsA  in  coauiiiiiiKifi:  and  that  etims and  siipfiHtitiiwol'  ▼arioaa 
kinds  pnEftail  in  Tario«B  paita.  We  do  not  pretend  to  eTeniiilMi 
from  aO  Euik  in  our  own  Clnirch :  our  discq>line  is  decidedr  de- 
fectire ;  jet  we  trust  that,  wfaaterer  oor  £auilt3  maj  be,  our  branch 
of  the  CathoHe  Cfanreh  is.  at  least,  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  any 
other  branch ;  and  we  do  distinctiT  see  many  pointa  in  wfaidi  mt 
erinces  a  more  faithfol  zeal  for  the  Gospel  elf  Jeans  Christ,  than 
other  Chnrches  do.  We  find  her  £ir  more  jeaioos  of  the  pmrily 
of  the  worship  of  the  troe  God  than  other  Cfanrdies 
hostile  to  hcauhen  and  idoiatroos  prineqplea  and 
carnal  in  her  conceptions  of  Beii^on.  And  we  haTe  a  dntj  to 
this  Church,  and  throo^  her  to  the  Gospel  itself — not  to  me 
way  by  subjection  to  any  who  seek  d<Hninion  OTer  oor  frith,  as  if 
the  Gospel  came  unto  them  only  or  proceeded  forth  from  them — 
but  to  maintain  openly,  and  in  the  fiiee  of  the  Christian  woiU, 
those  truths  whicn  are  tanght  by  the  Clmreh  of  EIngland,  and 
which  have  been  forgotten,  corrupted,  or  explained  away  in  the 
Cliurches  of  Russia  or  of  Some. 

It  is  our  fixed  opinion,  that  the  Messing  of  God  can  nev^r  be 
exf>ectc'd  to  rest  on  any  attempts  to  promote  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians, which  proceed  on  any  compromise  of  great  truths.  The 
union  of  the  Church  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired ;  but  we  bdieve 
tliat  it  is  liest  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  and 
^^eater  enlightenment,  combined  with  a  fidelity  to  known  and 
acknowledged  truth ;  and  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  snoeess  of 
any  direct  attempts  which  individuals  or  even  Churches  may 
make  ai  jjresent^  for  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  object. 

In  the  instance  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  individual  whose 
attempts  are  recorded  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  think  the 
circumHtances  under  which  the  attempt  was  made,  afforded  littk 
reafM>nable  prospect  of  success.  Here  was  a  private  individual 
— a  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  went  to  Russia  seek- 
ing for  communion  with  the  Russian  Church.  He  was  at  once 
rejc'ctr^d,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  the  letters 
commendatory  of  his  Bishop.  He  afterwards  appeared  again  in 
tlio  character  of  a  deacon,  deputed  by  Bishop  Luscombe  of  Paris, 
with  letters  commendatory  to  all  Catholic  Bishops,  asking  them 
to  admit  him  to  communion  in  their  dioceses.  These  commen- 
datory letters  were  subsequently  altered,  and  erasures  made  in 
them  with  Bishop  Luscombe's  consent,  which  in  itself  was  rather 
an   untoward  circumstance.      Besides  this,  it  hi^pened  most 
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unluckily,  that  just  as  the  Deacon  was  expounding  his  view  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  character  of  the  Endish  Churchy  in  the 
way  calculated  to  present  her  most  fayourably  to  the  Russians, 
a  Yoluroe  of  sermons  by  Bishop  Luscombe  himself  was  put  by 
Madame  A.  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in  authority,  in  which 
that  worthy  prelate  made  a  vigorous  and  perhaps  not  very  well- 
judged  onslaught  on  the  doctrines  of  Bomanism,  in  such  a  way  as 
grievously  scandalized  the  Russian  authorities.  So  that  our 
author  was  again  placed  in  the  disagreeable  predicament  of  having 
the  authorities  of  his  own  Church  quoted  against  his  explanations 
of  her  doctrines.  The  Synod  had  just  before  this  refused  to 
enter  on  his  case,  because  the  application  of  ^^  a  single  deacon,^ 
backed  by  the  letters  of  "  a  single  Bishop,^'  as  expressing  only 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  was  not  matter  of  synodal  delibera- 
tion, and  the  British  (/hurch  had  not  expressed  by  any  synodal 
act  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  communion.  On  being  applied 
to  by  the*  author  to  appoint  a  person  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Greek  Church,  provided  his  heresies  could  be  pointed  out,  a  certain 
Archpriest  was  selected  by  the  synod,  who  coolly  went  to  work  on 
the  assumption,  that  the  English  Church  was  heretical,  and  that  our 
author  must  confess  it  to  be  so,  before  he  could  be  received  into 
the  Russian  communion,  and  he  grounded  his  charges  especially  on 
the  works  of  our  author'*s  oton  hishop^  whose  letters  commendatory 
he  bore.  Thus  attacked,  our  author  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Archpriest,  by  pronouncing 
anathema  on  a  number  of  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  others ;  but  was  assured  that  all  would  not  do,  unless  he 
acknowledged  that  the  English  Church  held  these  heresies.  Our 
author,  then,  had  no  remedy  left,  but  to  appeal  to  the  Bishops  of 
his  own  Church,  to  declare  whether  he  nad  not  done  right  in 
saying  anathema  to  those  doctrines  and  tenets;  and  so  ne  left 
Russia  to  obtain  a  sanction  for  his  anathemas  from  the  Bishops  of 
Scotland. 

Our  author  is,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  resort  to  anathemas, 
which  he  has,  before  now,  introduced  at  times  and  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  not  understood.  In  truth, 
anathemas  are  not  quite  as  customar)'  now  as  they  were  twelve 
hundred  years  ago — at  least  in  the  mouths  of  private  individuals ; 
and  what  might  be  awful  and  solemn  even  now,  if  denounced  by 
the  authority  of  a  great  synod  on  some  great  occasion,  is  only 
regarded  as  presumptuous  or  uncharitable  when  volunteered  by  a 
private  person.  Anathemas  are  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  out : 
they  are  only  to  be  used  when  there  is  some  grievous  false 
doctrine  invading  the  Church,  and  there  is  prospect  of  benefit 
from  their  use. 

x2 
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In  1 846,  oar  author,  dulr  fortified  with  letten  from  Bishop 
Luscombe,  which  appear  pretty  pfaunly  to  have  been  written 
while  the  Deacon  was  at  h&  dbow,  hmded  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  the  Scottish  .Kshops  his  appeal,  requestioe 
them  to  support  him  by  their  aothori^  in  the  coarse  he  had 
taken  in  anathematizing  certain  doctrines^  and  also  to  agree  to 
certain  Articles  of  discipline  which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  whidi 
he  wished  to  have  sanctioned  by  synodical  aothority. 

Now,  without  doubt,  it  would  hare  been  some  lud  to  Mr. 
Palmer'*s  object,  had  the  synod  of  Scottish  Bishops  been  induced 
to  give  synodical  authority  to  the  string  of  anatnemas  which  he 
had  uttered  before  the  Archpriest  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  would 
have  given  weight  to  his  representations  of  the  real  character  oS 
the  English  Church,  and  would  have  relieved  him  frcHn  the 
imputation  of  merely  advancing  his  indiridual  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  may  have 
appeared  in  a  different  riew  to  the  Scottish  Bish(^)8.  They 
probably  looked  on  Mr.  Palmer  as  in  some  degree  a  viaonaiy ; 
and  they  did  not  feel  that  there  wbs  any  particular  obligation 
upon  them  to  enter  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  him  and 
the  Archpriest,  or  Madame  A.  They  did  not  recognize  in  this 
individual  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  Bishop  Lns- 
combe,  or  apparently  even  in  Bishop  Luscombe  himself,  any  sudi 
claim  or  autnority  as  should  induce  them  to  enter  on  the  thorny 
discussion,  in  which  our  deacon  proposed  to  engage  them.  There 
might  be  various  prudential  considerations  connected  vrith  the 
state  of  their  own  Churches,  which  might  induce  them  to  think 
it  more  prudent  not  to  volunteer  a  series  of  definitions  on  doc- 
trines such  as  Mr.  Palmer  put  before  them.  They  might  feel, 
and  we  think  justly  feel,  that  there  was  something  objectionable  in 
placing  before  them  a  lengthened  series  of  propositions  composed  by 
a  stranger,  and  calling  on  them  to  pronounce  whether  these  pro- 
positions were  right  or  wrong.  In  the  Articles  of  discipline  too, 
there  were  passages  which  indirectly  conveyed  the  strongest  cen- 
sure on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
On  the  whole,  the  Scottish  Bishops,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  appeal,  contenting 
themselves  with  denying  the  right  of  the  deacon,  as  deputy  of 
Bishop  Luscombe,  or  even  of  Bishop  Luscombe  himself,  to  "any 
place  m  the  synod ;  and  not  even  entering  on  the  examination  of 
the  propositions  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  anxious  to  have  approved 
by  them. 

We  do  really  think,  that  the  Scottish  Bishops  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  entering  on  the  examination  of  these  propositions. 
They  have  quite  enough  on  their  hands  to  occupy  their  attention, 
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without  opening  up  new  difficulties  and  causes  of  discussion. 
The  propositions  against  which  Mr.  Palmer  denounced  anathema, 
are  in  some  instances  couched  in  such  language,  or  invite  such 
questions,  as  may  very  fairly  make  any  one  in  authority  pause 
before  he  passes  an  opinion  upon  them.  It  appears  to  us  that 
several  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  anathematized,  are 
not  deserving  of  so  strong  a  censure.  Besides  this,  synods  of 
bishops,  when  they  do  proceed  to  condemn  doctrines,  may  fairly 
claim  the  right  of  employing  their  own  language,  and  of  not 
being  tied  down  to  that  of  any  particular  individual.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Palmer'^s  anathemas  in  various  instances  mise  into 
articles  of  faith  what  are,  after  all,  only  opinions  more  or  less 
tolerable ;  and  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  because  he  might 
have  somewhat  hastily,  and  without  consultation  with  persons  in 
authority,  conunitted  himself  to  particular  language  on  many 
doctrinal  subjects,  the  Scottish  Bishops  were  to  engage  them- 
selves in  discussions  on  his  propositions. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  if  the 
Scottish  Bishops  h.ad  merely  declared  that  Mr.  Palmer^s  ana- 
themas did  not  cut  him  off  from  the  Church;  be^cause  the 
objection  would  still  have  been  made  by  the  Greek  Church  that 
such  a  declaration  might  imply  a  toleration  of  opinions  directly 
contrary  to  his.  Nor,  again,  would  it  have  promoted  his  object, 
if  some  of  his  anathemas  had  been  approved  and  some  dis- 
approved, which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  if  an  actual 
examination  had  been  made  of  his  propositions.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  the  Scottish  Bishops  have  acted  most  discreetly, 
and  most  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Palmer'*s  real  objects,  by  refusing 
to  take  his  propositions  into  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  author,  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
undertook  a  task  which  was  somewhat  above  his  power.  He 
appears  to  have  supposed  that  every  one  in  the  world  would  enter 
into  his  designs  and  plans  with  an  ardour  and  interest  equal  to 
his  own ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  difficulties,  delays,  and 
caution  of  elder  men,  who  either  did  not  see  so  far  as  he  did,  or 
perhaps  saw  somewhat  further,  and  were  unwilling  to  embark  in 
negotiations  for  the  union  of  Churches  under  his  guidance.  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  his  sanguine  mind  that  the  Bishops 
of  Scotland  might  refuse  to  examine  or  act  on  his  appeal,  or  he 
would  perhaps  scarcely  have  committed  himself  in  the  way 
related  in  the  following  passage,  which  records  his  reply  to  the 
Archpriest  above-mentioned,  on  the  latter  pressing  him  to 
"anathematize  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  being  manifestly 
heretical,  and  together  with  them,  the  Bishop  from  whom  I  came, 
and  his  Church.*" 
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"  f  tfHvend  tLjt  I  sad  dwe  vr  iaer.  m  I  boped,  W 
tLtt  tn^^  vi3di  I  Li.d  lfcar:2«<i  fr^a  d^ie  Brrriia  Cmc^  aesorfsg  to 
ts^  c:^ek.u:.re  vf  r::T  ki^'^vled^e  aj:»i  ^bflirr,  a^d  bx  sariae  leasW  ■  ■  to  tke 
</.;:r^r%rr  Ltreikt,  a*  the  tvici'vg  of  :be  E^iCesx  Cfardb:  thai  if  asj 
l^/fitire  d'^oVx  exutod  at  to  tbe  Ehhfyp  frztm  vboB  I  cazDe,  and  idi 
Cl.a/vi*  vLetber  tbrr  had  reaZIj  taog&t  sae  is  tke  T^jzij-moe  Aiticira, 
or  '>Vi4miIt4r,  tLa:  tri^th  whka  I  pr blessed  to  Lave  learoed  firem  tbcfs, 
or  \:^'^^  c</?.trar»'  bereties  to  whidi  I  kad  nSd  a&alkecBa.  est  neeessanr 
ac/S  ''^L.v  courfte  wat  tci  appeal  back  to  the  Bkbop  firoa  wIkmb  I  kad 
ef^nt,  ar.d  to  L'jk  C&urck  .  •  •  tkat  for  tkese  reasons  I  appealed  to  tke 
Bukop  from  -mhr^m  I  kad  oome,  and  to  tke  srnod  of  tke  Scouiak  Biikopt 
wko  cor^fecrued  him :  that  if  tkey  ovned  and  approved  tkat  confi  ■lioa  of 
our  faith  which  I  had  made  in  Rasaia,  I  eouid  not  rcasoaaklj  ke 
blamed  f>r  hari&g  refused  to  anathematize  a  Ckorck  vkick  tmaed  oat 
to  bt  orth'/ivx  :  but  iU  on  the  other  hand,  they  either  aik>wed  tkoae 
keret:ei  which  the  Russian  sjnod  objected  to  me,  and  wkidi  I  kad 
anathematJz^i,  to  be  the  tme  sense  of  the  Tkinj-mDe  Articles,  er 
atUmpUd  by  an  eeatite  siUmce  to  yoke  faiik  amd  heresy  iogeiher^  I 
would  return  to  Russia,  and  seek  to  be  reooncCed  bj  tke  prescriked 
form  from  the  Scottish  Church,  as  from  heresT.'* — p.  282. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  cxpreaB  our  regret,  that  tlie  writer 
liefore  as  should  hare  allowed  himself  to  commit  so  great  aa  act 
of  imprudence  as  is  here  related.  We  think  that  he  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  Scottish  Bishops  must  tpeak  at  his  de- 
mand, and  pronounce  judgment  on  a  set  of  propositions  placed 
before  them  by  )iim.  on  the  alternative  of  his  separating  himself 
from  their  communion  as  heretics!  We  most  say  that  this 
strikes  as  as  in  no  small  degree  presumptuous,  in  dictating  to  the 
syno^l  of  Uishoj^  of  a  National  Church,  what  their  coiurse  of 
action  should  l>e,  under  penalty  of  being  regarded  as  heretics.  One 
would  think  that  the  writer,  instead  of  being  a  deacon  in  the  Church, 
claimed  papal  authority ;  for  really  nothing  less  could  obviate 
the  cliargc  of  extreme  presumption.  We  very  much  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  thus :  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  some  sur- 
prise at  the  mode  in  which  this  deacon  has  thought  himself  autho- 
rized to  deal  with  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Church ;  and  we  are 
disr>osed  to  think  that  one  who  could  thus  act,  was  deficient  in 
judgment,  at  loast.  His  conduct,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been, 
in  various  instances,  precipitate,  though  his  zeal  and  ingenuity 
were  undoubtedly  great. 

From  the  a1x)ve  passage  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Palmer  has 

Eledged  himself,  that  if  his  appeal  is  not  received  and  suoported 
y  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,  he  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Oriental 
C/hurch,  as  a  convert  from  the  Scottish  Church.  His  appeal  has, 
as  we  learn  from  the  volume  before  us,  been  set  aside  or  not  sup- 
ported ;  so  that  we  suppose  we  may  expect  shortly  to  hear  of  the 
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fulfilment  of  his  promise.  One  very  significant  action  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  this  volume — the  declaration  of  the  author,  that  he 
has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  on  one  important  point  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church  is  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the 
English,  namely,  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that 
the  Greek  Church  is  right,  and  the  Latin  Church  wrong !  We 
presume,  therefore,  that  our  author  will  not  long  continue  a  deacon 
of  the  English  Church.  The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his 
opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  Archpriest,  which  he  has  published  in 
his  Appeal,  that  the  Western  Church  (including  the  English  and 
Scottish  Churches)  "  persists  obstinately  in  maintaining  a  formal 
heresy,  as  far  as  the  expression  goes,  by  using  the  addition. 
"  Filioque'''  in  the  Creed ;  and  that  she  "  is  justly  rejected  by  the 
Eastern  Church  from  her  communion,  until  she  return  to  the 
oecumenical  standard  of  faith,'^  (p.  433.)  So  that  he  tells  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  the  Appeal  which  he  makes  for  its  judgment 
in  his  favour,  that  it  is  heretical  on  the  doctrine  of  the  procession; 
and  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  rightly  excommunicated  by  the 
Eastern  Church.  We  certainly  do  marvel  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  author  should  have  appealed  to  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  his  Church,  or  as  possessing  any  authority ;  and  with 
his  present  views  we  presume  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  whether  Russians  are  admitted  as  converts, 
or  as  members  of  a  sister  Church,  to  our  communion ;  because 
either  act  would  be  wrong.  If  the  English  Church  teach  heresy, 
and  is  "  rightly  excommunicated,''  it  is  not,  of  course,  lawful  to 
communicate  with  it  at  all. 

To  pass  on,  however,  from  the  author's  personal  views  or 
actions  to  a  more  general  question,  the  result  of  his  exertions  on 
the  whole.  We  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  has  not  only  evinced  an  energy  and  perseverance  in 
pursuit  of  a  very  great  object,  which  entitles  him  to  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  and  respect,  notwithstanding  his  defects  of 
judgment  on  some  points  ;  but  has  actually  materially  promoted 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  It  is  true  that  he  has  failed  in 
being  actually  admitted  on  his  own  terms  into  communion  with 
the  Russian  Church  ;  but  the  time  has  evidently  not  yet  come 
for  the  realization  of  communion  by  any  such  act ;  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Palmer's  case  is  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
has  been  refused  communion  in  such  a  way  as  increases  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  but  rather  the  reverse.  While,  in  addition, 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  and  circu- 
lated in  both  countries,  which  will,  we  trust,  prepare  the  way  for 
future  negotiations.      At  present  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
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English  Church  is  herself  deficient  in  so  many  particulars,  that 
she  can  scarcely  have  the  weight  with  other  parts  of  the 
universal  Church  less  doctrinally  pure  than  she  is,  which  would 
suffice  to  place  in  security  her  principles,  which  ought  not  to  bo 
compromised,  and  could  not  be  compromised  without  sin.  While 
our  discipline  generally  is  so  much  relaxed,  and  sin  is  so  rarely  re- 
proved,— while  the  spirit  of  worldliness  is,  by  means  of  patronage, 
so  much  and  widely  disseminated  amongst  us,  we  could  not  have, 
in  conference  with  the  Orientals,  sufficient  moral  vigour  to  require 
the  reform  of  superstitions  which  prevail  amongst  them,  and 
which  we  ought  not  to  recoenize.  And,  in  fine,  until  we  have 
obtained  some  degree  of  liberty  for  the  Churchy  so  as  to  be  able 
to  proceed  regularly  and  synodically  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in 
our  own  Church,  and  for  the  restoration  of  communion  with  other 
Churches,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  any  direct  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  communities. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Caxtons^  a  Family  Picture,    By  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lyttox,  Bart.y  Author  of^''Rienzi^  Sfc."^    Blackwood.     1849. 

A  VERY  charming  work  has  Sir  Edward  herein  presented  to  us: 
whether  a  great  one  or  no,  we  cannot  so  easily  undertake  to 
decide ;  whether  beneficial  or  injurious,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  is  a  point  perhaps  still  more  open  to  question.  All  the 
well-known  Bulwerian  '*  agr^ments "  are  here :  first,  that  charm 
of  style  so  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  this  conscientious 
artist ; — conscientious,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  intellectual  labour 
is  concerned,  requisite  for  the  completeness  of  any  artistic 
creation.  Then,  too,  we  have  humour — humour  of  an  amiable 
and  kindly  nature,  scarcely  Shakspearian,  but  indubitably  Sterne- 
like ;  and  we  have  that  gentle  pathos,  which  from  true  humour 
lies  never  far : 

'*  Erin,  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eye  !  *' 

And  equally  conspicuous  is  that  intimate  knowledge  of  society, 
more  especially  in  so-called  *'  high  life,"  which  our  author  exhi- 
bited in  his  first  successful  production,  "  Pelham,*"  now  matured, 
and  further  elevated,  by  the  influence  of  a  more  sober  philosophy 
than  Sir  Edward  had  then  attained  unto :    not  but  that  this 
philosophy  is  still  irregular  and  vague.     We  shall  not  find  here 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  rich  and  southern  "Zanoni,"  a  wierd 
hymn  to  the  mystical,  as  its  chanter  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
designate  it,  nor  the  truly  exquisite  beauty,  the  high  poetry,  of 
that  one  creation  of  our  author'^s,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
slighted  as  a  picture-  or  a  lady"*s-book,  but  which  will  certainly 
live  and  be  treasured  with  delight,  when  many  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious achievements  are  forgotten :  we  mean,   "  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine.*"     For,  be  it  remarked,  that  Sir  Edward,  generally  so 
prosaic  in  his  miscalled  poetry,  is  often  a  true,  ay,  and  a  great 
poet  in  his  prose  !     There  is  a  flowing  cadence  in  his  exquisitely 
balanced  sentences,  which  has  ever  a  mystic  charm  for  the  soul, 
almost  equalling  the  musical  efiects  of  our  most  favoured  bards, 
only  inferior  to   them  in   that   concentration  of  thought   and 
expression,  which  stamps  the  poet  "  par  Eminence,"  and  must 
ever  be  his  more  especial  heritage.     There  is  a  sentence  in  this 
very  book  before  us,  which  may  exemplify  our  meaning.     On 
page  133  of  the  first  volume  we  read:    "It  is  not  study  alone 
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that  produces  a  writer:  it  is  imi^ntUy.      In  the  nmid,  as  in 

yonder  chimoey.  to  make  the  fire  bum  hot  and  qoick,  you 
must  narrow  the  draught.**  Now,  should  not  oor  anther  be 
conscious  that  his  draught  is  not  thus  narrowed!  that  this 
hotness  and  quickness  are  wanting  to  him  i  and  that  consequently 
he  can  never  be  a  poet,  in  the  litend  sense  of  the  term  !  nut  to 
return  to  our  more  immediate  theme.  In  '*  The  Gaxtons,^  Sir 
Edward  has  again  yielded  another  evidence  of  his  amaring  versa- 
tility ;  though  in  that  versatility  there  remains  not  only  a  secret, 
but  even  an  apparent,  unity :  fur  we,  for  our  own  part,  detected 
our  author  before  we  had  read  three  pages  of  this  last  tale  of  his, 
when  appearing  anonymously  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  though 
we  have  heard  other  folks  declare  that  they  never  should  have 
therein  recognized  his  intellectual  handiwoiif .  This  declaration 
surprises  us ;  for  we  find  almost  as  many  of  the  old  fimlta  as  of 
the  old  beauties  in  this  production.  Here  is  that  love  for  melo- 
dramatic effects,  which  vnU  scarcely  ever  rest  satisfied  without 
ending  a  chapter  with  a  note  of  admiration  !  here,  too,  is  that  fond 
display  of  recondite  learning  or  odd  reading,  call  it  what  you  may, 
which  was  ever  one  of  our  author^s  foibles:  here  is  tiie  occa- 
sional bigness  of  utterance  and  puffiness  of  phrase,  which  betray 
the  too  manifest  ambition  to  ''  say  somethii^  very  fine  indeed  :^ 
here,  to  \^ind  up  our  catalogue  of  grievances  for  the  present, 
is  that  faint  and  shadow}-  philosophy, — which  seems  to  hover 
between  heaven  and  hell,  not  far  from  Milton'^s  ^^  Limbo,'" — which 
establishes  the  unhappy  certainty  of  the  fact,  that  Sir  Edward  is 
so  far  subject  to  ''  the  spirit  of  his  age  ^^  as  to  be,  like  his  own 
"  Trevanion,*"  iivithout  '"  a  conviction.^ 

This  circumstance  alone,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps  of  many, 
should  prevent  any  lenient  treatment  on  our  part  of  this  hifffaly 
talented  ^'  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.^  But  we  beneve 
charity  to  be  the  safer  guide  in  this,  and  many  instances,  than  too 
stern  and  too  negative  an  orthodoxy.  No  doubt  we  must  adhere 
to  truth,  but  then  truth  is  by  no  means  so  limiitd  in  such  cases  as 
some  people  imagine  it.  Our  sentence  would  not  be  that  of  truth, 
but  only  that  of  bigotry,  were  we  to  denounce  ^^  The  Gaxtons^^  as  a 
directly  antichristian  work ;  and  yet  there  is  much  in  it  which  i$ 
antichristian,  and  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  reprehend 
severely.  But  shall  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
work  before  us,  because  it  contains  much  of  which  we  must 
highly  disapprove  i    Shall  we  therefore  ignore  the  humour,  the 

Eathos,  the  grace,  the  elegance,  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
eart  in  many  aspects,  the  partial  healthfulness  of  tone,  which  are 
therein  displayed  l     A  landscape  may  be  devoid  of  sunshine, — 
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(every  moral  landscape  must  be,  on  which  the  Sim  of  Bighteous- 
uess  shines  not,) — and  yet  the  stars  may  shed  their  beams  there 
with  a  softened  light,  a  light  derived  from  the  great  absent 
luminary ;  and  thus  those  Christian  graces  of  sincerity,  loving- 
kindness,  meekness,  endurance,  and  love,  which  are  manifested 
in  the  various  characters  that  occupy  our  author's  scene,  may 
well  evoke  our  sympathy,  reminding  us  Christians,  indirectly, 
as  they  must  do,  of  the  very  Fountam  of  all  graces.  For  much 
may  be  religious,  ay,  and  Cnristian  in  effect,  which  is  not  directly 
and  professedly  so  ;  and,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  its  morbid  sen- 
timentality, and  its  very  shadowy  philosof^zing,  the  novel- 
literature  of  our  own  age  and  country  is  not  deficient  in  this 
religiosity  (we  dislike  corned  words,  but  this  serves  our  purpose 
for  the  nonce)  ;  less  deficient  certainly  than  that  of  any  other  age 
or  country ;  which  is  not  saying  much  ! 

We  have  recently  devoted  some  pages  to  the  recognition  of 
these  good  purposes  and  honest  intentions  in  our  two  great  Uving 
Immorists,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  the  former  of  whom  is  now 
presenting  us  with  a  delightful  work.  We  are  much  pleased, 
b^  the  bye,  with  the  totiH  absence  of  mean  jealousy  or  envy, 
displayed  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  in  occasional  references  to  his 
great  contemporarv'*s  creations.  Thus  we  find  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Caxtons,^  "  Are  there  any  of  vou,  my  readers, 
who  have  not  read  the  Life  of  Bobert  Hall  ?  If  so,  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Captain  Cuttle^  '  When  found,  make  a  note  of  it !"' 
And  again  in  the  third  volume,  '^  The  apparition  showed  me  my 
way  in  the  rocks  to  the  great '  Battle  of  Life.''''''  Such  references 
are  alike  honourable  to  the  praiser  and  the  praised ;  and  to  us 
they  were  the  more  welcome  because  we  laboured  under  an 
indefinite  impression,  derived,  we  think,  from  a  certain  preface 
to  a  very  silly  novel  of  Mr.  James^  yclept  "  The  Stepmother/"* 
that  he  and  Sir  Edward  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  wholly  devoid  of  humour ;  which,  be  it  said 
without  offence,  would  be,  Uke  the  frog  and  the  crickets  agreeing 
that  the  nightingale  had  no  voice.  The  joke  may  seem  a  strange 
one,  but  one  of  our  most  respectable  contemporaries,  with  whom 
on  many  points  we  sympathize  sincerely,  and  whose  earnestness 
and  high  spirit  we  very  gladly  acknowledge,  "  The  Morning  Post," 
is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  no  humour 
whatever,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  express  it  frequently.  After 
all,  every  body  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  a  joke,  and 
"  Pickwick"  may  only  be  a  theme  for  gi'ave  reflection  and  awful 
censure  with  certain  earnest  and  true-hearted  philosophers,  to 
whom  we  may  still  wish  God  speed !    Meanwhile,  we  are  delighted 
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80,  to  reaome  the  thread  of  oar  diaeoarse,  (we  own  that  we 
are  Umj  discorsive,)  oar  existing  noveHiterature  is  not  whoflhr 
unworthy  of  a  Christian's  regaurd«  Tnie  charity  and  lowly- 
mind^lneas  (remember  ^  Pindi^  and  ^  Cattle*^  are  the  Tirtnes 
Mr,  liickens  delineates  with  most  sympathy  and  del^fat;  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  discharges  a  less  pleasing,  but  not  leas  needfbl,  doty 
in  painting  the  world  of  society  as  it  is,  and  taming  it  inside  out, 
witli  all  its  meanness,  and  selfishness,  and  foIlT.  Then  we  hare 
the  thoroughly  English  manliness  and  high  honour  of  ^  James,^ 
wliicli  never  shrinks  from  the  avowal  of  religioos  sentiment 
wherever  needed.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  James  is  absurdly  underrated 
iiy  H^ime  of  (Air  contenifjorarics,  ^  The  Athenaeum  '^  and  that  small 
crew :  we  may  strive  to  do  justice  some  day  to  the  author  of 
*'  A  ttila,''  "  The  Gipsv,^  and  "  Morley  Emstein.'*  Would  he  onty 
emulate  Sir  Edwards  external  graces,  would  he  only  resolve 
never  Uj  write  without  a  purpose^  would  he  only  be  a  consci- 
r'ntidus  artist,  in  a  word, — which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
lieing  a  ajnscientious  man, — why  then,  he  mi^t  take  and  hold 
his  |K;ftt  among  the  foremast  of  our  standard  novelists !  Then  we 
have  Mrs.  Marsh,  whose  Emilia  Wyndham  is  surely  indirectly 
(christian,  at  the  least,  in  its  beautiful  spirit  of  resignation  and 
life-long  endurance.  This  lady  writes  too  much  and  too  hastily, 
and,  alas  !  f^ometimes  too  affectedly ;  but  with  all  this  she  is  an 
artist,  and  an  artist  of  a  very  superior  order.  Others  might  be 
named  with  Christian  tendencies  and  aspirations ;  but  we  do  not 
wi8h  to  prove  too  much,  and  should  mention,  as  a  set-off,  the 
existence  of  such  an  authoress  as  the  so-called  ^^  Gurrer  Bell,^  as 
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a  sample  of  a  more  mischievous  class.  Her  "  Jane  Eyre  '^  was 
emphatically  a  bad  book,  though  a  clever  one  (by  no  means  so 
clever,  however,  as  a  certain  class  of  criticlings  proclaimed  it !)  : 
her  recent  "  Shirley  "*'  is  at  once  dull  and  odious,  though,  of  course, 
egregiously  belauded  and  bepuffed :  it  is  far  worse  than  a  mere 
negative  failure. 

But,  to  return  at  last  from  these  digressions  to  our  author  and 
his  new  work, — *'  The  Oaxtons,'''  we  proclaim  it,  will  live,  and 
will  be  honoured  long.  Despite  occasional  affectation,  despite 
some  displays  of  morbid  sentiment,  despite  the  worst  of  all  de- 
ficiencies, the  absence  of  any  true  conviction  in  the  writer'^s  mind 
on  the  highest  of  all  themes, — this  is  a  creation  of  genius,  pic- 
turesque, yet  real  and  life-like,  the  rich  fruit  of  its  author'*s 
summertide,  which  will  not  soon  wither  or  pass  away.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  certain  "  Pisistratus  Caxton,"*' 
son  of  a  poor  gentleman  and  great  scholar,  who  is  moved  by  a 
certain  wildness  of  his  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of 
"  cash,**'  to  emigrate  to  Australia ;  whence  he  returns,  after  the 
absence  of  ten  years,  with  a  reasonable  fortune,  marries  his 
pretty  cousin  Blanche,  and  so  settles  comfortably  for  life  as  a 
gentleman  farmer.  "  Autobiography,^'  did  we  say  ?  No  !  that  is 
not  the  right  word :  for  we  read  less  of  Pisistratus  himself  than 
of  others  ;  his  father  Austin  or  Augustin,  his  high-spirited  uncle 
Boland,  his  speculative  uncle  Jack,  his  sweet  mother,  and  his 
mysterious  cousin,  Vivian,  or  Gower,  or  Herbert  de  Oaxton,  by 
whatever  name  we  choose  to  greet  him :  and  therefore  this  is  in 
very  truth  that  "  Family  Picture^  which  its  author'^s  title-page 
proclaims  it ;  and  the  many  passages  therein  redolent  of  home  and 
its  affections  are  the  things  which  most  endear  it  to  our  sympathies. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  production,  that  which 
would  first  strike  the  general  reader,  is  its  obvious  "setting  in'' 
for  the  humorous ;  that  is,  not  the  humour  of  Dickens,  nor  of 
Jerrold,  but  that  of  Rabelais,  of  Sterne,  of  Jean  Paul,  and  more 
especially  of  Southey,  whose  "  Doctor""  we  suspect  Sir  Edward 
of  having  read  very  recently ;  in  fact,  only  just  before  entering  on 
the  execution  of  this  book.  Not  that  there  is  not  much  in  Sir 
Edward^^s  own  heart  and  mind  which  would  not  take  kindly  to 
such  learned  banter  and  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  world  and 
its  follies.  He  does  not  quite  stand  on  the  intellectual  height  of 
the  great  bard  of  Keswick,  who  had  so  thorough  and  so  earnest 
a  contempt  for  the  public.  (Have  our  readers  read  the  beautiful 
chapter  in  "  The  Doctor,*"  which  deals  with  this  grave  theme !) 
For  trul^  we  recognize  Southey's  mind,  as  one  of  the  very  noblest 
and  loftiest  ever  possessed  by  a  human  being,  and  trust  to  do 
some  justice  to  him  in  connexion  with  his  interesting  biography, 
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now   publishing.     But,   though    that  distinctness    of  thought, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  common  to  all  great 

S>et8,  and  more  especiallj  to  be  noted  in  Soutbey,  is  not  Sir 
dward^s  heritage,  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  world  is  real  and 
extensive,  far  more  practical  than  that  of  the  bard  of  Keswick ; 
and  his  learning,  if  not  so  profound,  is  scarcely  less  versatile, 
while  his  natural  powers  of  humour,  exemplified  in  this  as  well  as 
in  earlier  works,  do  not  place  him  far  below  the  level  of  the 
author  of  **  Queen  Mary'^s  Christening,'^  and  the  exquisite  "  Queen 
Orraca  and  the  Martyrs  Five.'' 

But,  after  all,  though  we  Hie  the  humour  of  "  The  Caxtons,*^ 
we  are  not  quite  sure  what  it  does  there ;  whether  its  presence 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  of  this  book 
Pisistratus,  its  author,  and  we  suppose  hero,  is  abundantly 
earnest  and  passionate,  and  quite  forgets  to  emulate  Babelais : 
and  we  cannot  but  entertain  doubts  whether  these  strong  affec- 
tions, sometimes  melodramatic  in  *  expression,  assimilate  very 
naturally  with  the  humouristic  strain,  which  is  taken  up  again 
whenever  the   more   violent   emotions  subside  into  temporary 

Suietude.  We  suppose  Sir  Edward  would  tell  us  that  Pisistratus 
as  inherited  much  of  the  natural  humour  of  his  father ;  but  then 
this  should  have  been  more  clearly  shown  us  in  the  course  of  the 
work :  there  he  is  rather  made  to  talk  like  a  pragmatical  philo- 
sopher, whenever  he  takes  any  part  in  a  discussion,  than  uke  a 
humourist.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  such  union  of  passion  and 
humour  will  be  discovered  in  Rabelais,  or  Sterne,  or  Southey,  or 
any  other  humouristic  writer  we  know  of,  save  and  except  Byron 
in  his  "Don  Juan;*'  and  that  pre-eminently  wicked  book  is 
obviously  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  plumes  itself,  as  it  were, 
on  the  transgression  of  them.  This  combination  certainly  strikes 
us  as  unreal ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it 
may  be  defensible.  Pisistratus  is  not  represented  as  a  genius. 
Why  should  he  write  "at  first  hand?"  Why  should  he  not,  by 
an  effort  of  the  mind,  throw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  literary 
humourist,  even  if  such  attitude  be  not  natural  to  him?  He 
cannot  help  seeing  his  father's  foibles.  How  natural  that  he 
should  disguise  them  beneath  this  mask  of  kindly  humours,  or 
rather,  that  he  should  pitch  his  own  tone  in  unison  with  that  of 
his  progenitor  !  But  these  arguments  *'pro"  and  "con,"  which 
might  be  extended  "  ad  infinitum,"  are  leading  us  wide  of  the 
mark ;  and  we  are  bound  to  remember  both  the  exigencies  and 
the  dignity  of  "  the  English  Review." 

Without  further  ramblings,  then,  let  us  to  the  work  before  us. 
It  commences  with  a  scene  which  recals  most  vividly  the  first 
in  "Tristram  Shandy;"  and  yet  has,  in  some  respects,  more 
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affinity  with  that  of  Southey's  charming  "  Doctor."  It  is  free 
from  the  coarseness  which  is  Sterne'*s  chief  bane,  but  not  alto- 
gether free  from  volgarity, — ^vnlgarity  most  minatural  to  Sir 
Edward,  into  which  he  has  only  been  seduced  by  his  resohition 
to  be  sternly  humouristic.  (This  is  not  meant  for  a  pun :  Heaven 
forbid  !)  Such  a  phrase  from  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  Austin  ' 
Gaxton,  as,  "Why,  my  wife  is  a  precious  woman T^  at  once 
appeared  unnatural  to  us,  and  seemed  only  the  more  so  when  we 
made  the  closer  acquaintance  of  its  speaker.  It  is  the  birth  of 
"  Pisistratus,"  the  narrator,  which  is  herein  set  forth ;  upon  the 
whole,  with  no  Httle  spirit.  The  gentle  mother,  and  the  well- 
meaning  but  wrong-headed  "  Squills,"  the  doctor,  are  adroitly 
placed  before  us,  with  a  few  touches.  And  so  the  scholar, 
Augustine  (rather  a  bore  he  must  have  been  !  we  should  shudder 
to  know  such  a  man),  soon  displays  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
makes  himself,  more  or  less,  agreeable  to  the  reader.  His 
winning  of  his  wife  is  happily  suggested :  the  christening  too  is 
not  ill-treated,  though,  of  course,  in  that  light  tone  which 
indicates  that  our  author  is  wanting  in  "conviction."  The 
first  family  anecdote,  however,  which  has  much  interest  for  us,  is 
that  of  the  broken  flower-pot,  which  is  simply  and  chaniiingly 
told,  and  which  illustrates  "  the  sanctity  and  the  happiness  of 
self-sacrifice."  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  it.  "  Pisis- 
tratus"  grows,  and  his  intellectual  growth  is  far  too  rapid:  at 
eight  years  old  he  is  a  "  Chinese  man,"  a  premature  philosopher, 
and  is  very  wisely  packed  off  to  school,  where  he  soon  gets  rid  of 
his  loftier  morbid  in^inings.  Our  author  writes  most  sensibly 
under  this  head  (vol.  i.  p.  41).  "  The  ordeal  for  talent  is  school: 
restore  the  stunted  manikin  to  the  growing  child, — and  tJ^en  let 
the  child,  if  it  can,  healthily,  hardily,  natural^,  work  its  slow  way 
up  into  greatness.  If  greatness  be  denied  it,  it  will  at  least  be  a 
man,  and  that  is  better  than  to  be  a  little  Johnny  Styles"  (a  child 
of  genius)  "all  its  life, — an  oak  in  a  pill-box."  May  all  fond 
mothers  and  doting  fathers  act  on  this  sound  advice  !  Here  ends 
the  first  book  or  part.  Why  this  work  should  be  divided  into 
parts,  we  cannot  precisely  see;  tut  Sir  Edward  likes  the 
theatrical,  likes  to  lower  the  curtain  and  draw  it  up  again,  and 
sometimes  pop  it  up  and  down  most  unexpectedly :  and  such 
little  stage  starts  are  excusable  enough,  after  all,  i/*  nature  and 
truth  are  not  sacrificed  in  their  attainment.  But  we  proceed. 
The  school,  with  its  German  master,  Dr.  Hermann,  is  graphically 
suggested  rather  than  pourtrayed,  and  some  amusing  matter 
occurs  as  to  Greek  names,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hermann, 
should  be  Greek  indeed  to  the  vulgar,  even  *'  Thoukudfdes"  and 
"  Peisistratos."   Then  uncle  Jack  comes  on  the  stage :  and  admi- 
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rably  dereloped  is  tbis  compound  of  humanity,  and  speculation, 
and  selfishness,  in  which  the  latter  quality  most  decidedly  pre- 

Eonderates.  His  sister'^s  admiration  of  him,  for  having  robbed 
er  of  a  doll  for  some  charitable  purpose,  when  they  were  both 
children,  is  highly  humorous  and  life-like.  " '  So  like  him,  so 
good  ! '  she  would  often  say  pensively.'^  (See  p.  63.)  Now,  uncle 
Jack,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  on  other  people'^s  pockets,  has 
set  his  heart  on  making  a  ^^  miUionnaire/^  that  is,  a  victim  of 
Augustine  Caxton,  the  scholar ;  and  this  after  sundry  efforts  he 
accomplishes.  But,  for  the  present,  he  baits  the  hook  in  vain : 
the  man  of  learning  will  not  rise.  A  charming  little  anecdote 
occurs  here,  which  we  must  needs  appropriate  to  our  pages.  It 
is  a  passage  in  natural  history.  The  Gaxtons^  comfortable 
country-house,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  has  just  been 
described ;  so  has  its  garden.  This  garden  has  a  walk,  on  which 
Austin  "  deambulates.^' 

*'  In  these  deambulations,  as  he  called  them,  he  had  generally  a 
companion  so  extraordinary,  that  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a  hillalu  of 
incredulous  contempt  when  I  specify  it.  Nevertheless,  I  vow  and  pro- 
test  that  it  is  strictly  true,  and  no  invention  of  an  exaggerating  romance. 
It  happened  one  day  that  my  mother  had  coaxed  Mr.  Caxton  to  walk 
with  her  to  market.  By  the  way  they  passed  a  sward  of  green,  on 
which  sundry  little  boys  were  engaged  upon  the  lapidation  or  stoning 
of  a  lame  duck.  It  seemed  that  the  duck  was  to  have  been  taken  to 
market,  when  it  was  discovered  not  only  to  be  lame,  but  dyspeptic : 
perhaps  some  weed  had  disagreed  with  its  ganglionic  apparatus,  poor 
thing.  However  that  be,  the  good  wife  had  declared  that  the  duck 
was  good  for  nothing ;  and,  upon  the  petition  of  her  children,  it  had 
been  consigned  to  them,  for  a  little  innocent  amusement,  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way.  My  mother  declared  that  she  never  saw  her 
lord  and  master  roused  to  such  animation.  He  dispersed  the  urchins, 
released  the  duck,  carried  it  home,  kept  it  in  a  basket  by  the  fire,  fed 
it  and  physicked  it  till  it  recovered ;  and  then  it  was  consigned  to  the 
square  pond.  But,  lo !  the  duck  knew  its  benefactor;  and,  whenever 
my  father  appeared  outside  his  door,  it  would  catch  sight  of  him,  flap 
from  the  pond,  gain  the  lawn,  and  hobble  after  him  (for  it  never  quite 
recovered  the  use  of  its  left  leg),  till  it  reached  the  walk  by  the 
peaches ;  and  then  sometimes  it  would  sit,  gravely  watching  its 
master's  deambulations;  sometimes  stroll  by  his  side,  and,  at  all 
events,  never  leave  him  till,  at  his  return  home,  he  fed  it  with  his  own 
hands ;  and,  quacking  her  peaceful  adieu,  the  nymph  then  retired  to 
her  natural  element." 

Is  not  this  admirably  told?  How  it  would  have  delighted 
Southey's  heart !  It  reminds  us  of  Simrock'^s  story  of  "  The 
Dog  of  Bretten,^^  which  we  have  not  space  to  narrate  just  at 
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present.  Let  us  pass  on.  Uncle  Jack^s  sayings  and  doings 
are  all  very  humorously  reported.  A  little  political  anecdote 
anent  this  worthy  will  not  ^*  come  in  ^^  amiss,  to  vary  our  pages. 
A  Tory  Squire  has  attacked  the  existing  state  of  things :  Uncle 
Jack,  always  anxious  to  svmpathize  with  the  last  speaker,  chimes 
in,  but  without  having  the  least  notion  whether  Squire  Rollick 
is  a  Tory  or  a  Whig.  Jack  commences,  then,  by  repeating  the 
Squire'*s  ejaculation : — 

"  •  Not  a  county  newspaper  to   advocate  the  rights  of  '  • 

Here  my  uncle  stopped,  as  if  at  a  loss,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'  What  are  his  politics?'  '  Don't  know,'  answered  I.  Uncle  Jack  in« 
tuitively  took  down  from  his  memory  the  phrase  most  readily  at  hand, 
and  added,  with  a  nasal  intonation,  '  the  rights  of  our  distressed 
fellow-creatures ! '  My  father  scratched  his  eyebrow  with  his  forefinger, 
as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  doubtful :  the  rest  of  the  company,  a  silent 
set,  looked  up.  '  Fellow-creatures  ! '  said  Mr.  Rollick,  '  fellow-fiddle- 
sticks ! '  Uncle  John  was  clearly  in  the  wrong  box  ;  he  drew  out  of  it 
cautiously  :  '  I  mean,'  said  he, '  our  respectable  fellow-creatures ! ' " 

The  gist  of  the  joke  lies  in  this  charming  epithet,  respectahle^ 
as  here  applied ;  but  Sir  Edward,  or  rather  Pisistratus  Gaxton, 
carries  on  the  sentence  as  though  he  did  not  see  it. — Pisistratus 
is  now  home  for  the  holidays ;  but  soon  he  conies  home  to  stay  : 
and  the  passage  on  this  subject  is  rather  striking : — 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  crisis  in  our  life  when  we  come  home  ^for 
good,'  Home  seems  a  different  thing.  Before,  one  has  been  but  a 
sort  of  guest  after  all,  only  welcomed  and  indulged,  and  little  festivities 
held  in  honour  of  the  released  and  happy  child.  But  to  come  home 
for  good,  to  have  done  with  school  and  boyhood,  is  to  be  a  guest,  a 
child  no  more.  It  is  to  share  the  every-day  life  of  cares  and  duties  ; 
it  is  to  enter  into  the  confidences  of  home.  Is  it  not  so  ?  I  could 
have  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  wept." 

Setting  aside  the  last  line,  which  is  a  little,  a  very  little,  morbid, 
(for  a  fine  youth  might  feel  this,  but  would  scarcely  thus  express 
himself,)  tue  rest  is  very  well  said,  and  very  true : — 

"  Homeward  at  last !  O,  rapturous  pleasure  ! 
Homeward  at  last  our  journey  goes, 
To  where  my  father  mourns  his  treasure, 

To  where  our  silent  river  flows ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Homewards  ?     There's  rapture  in  the  word  ! " 

We  must  not  linger.  Uncle  Jack'^s  speculation  with^  the 
county  paper  we  have  passed  by.     "  Pro  Bege  et  Grege,''  is  an 
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mlmirable  motto  for  ftn^'afi^cultural  organ,   we  mwer  in  sober 
esknuAi^ — wo,  who,  like  Sir  Edward,  are  "  Protectionists.'^ 

Make  nKiin  for  Uncle  Roland  !  one  of  the  best-drawn  cbjurac- 
ttiTH  in  the  IxKjk, — the  enthusiastic  soldier,  the  Christian,  the 
dw|ily- wronged  father !  Christian  !  And  yet  how  should  this 
B^TfiQ  with  the  very  heterodox  view  of  the  origin  of  religion 
ami^ed  to  this  worthy,  on  page  107!  Surely,  Sir  Edward, 
setting  aftide  the  iibsurdity,  and  even  wickedness,  of  the  notion, 
r>u  liave  forgotten  all  fitness,  you  have  set  aside  all  nature, 
ere.  This  dfxjs  not  tally  with  the  Captain^s  sentiments ;  but  we 
cannot  enter  on  a  theological  disquisition  just  now,  though  come 
it  must,  when  we  consider  Austin'^s  "  Magnum  Opus,***  the 
"  Ilistriry  of  Human  Error.""  But  we  have  various  colloquies 
Ixftwixt  the  brothers, — Squills,  PLsIstratus,  and  his  gentle 
mother,  being  also  interlocutors, — which  have  no  little  merit  in 
their  way.  "  My  Uncle  Iloland'^s  Tale,"*^  (p^®  1^0  suggestive 
of  his  own  sad  fr)rtunes  with  his  only  son,  a  runaway  pnmigate, 
is  very  striking  and  graphic :  the  incident  of  *^  the  Motto,'" 
whicli  forms  its  (Epilogue,  reminds  us  too  closely  of  Uncle  Toby 
and  his  fly.  And  yet,  '*  pori.sh  they  who  have  said  our  good 
things  before  us ! ""  may  Sir  Edward  ejaculate :  "  I  should  have 
written  the  same  chaf>tor,  had  no  Sterne  breathed  this  mortal 
air !  ^  It  may  be  so.  Sir  Edward  ;  but,  surely,  this  must  remain  a 
doubt, — a  charitable  doubt,  at  best. — The  fourth  part  opens  with 
a  graphic  passage  on  early  rising.     We  quote  it : — 

"  I  was  always  an  early  riser.  Happy  the  man  who  is !  Every 
morning  a  day  comes  to  him  with  a  virgin's  love,  full  of  bloom  and 
purity  and  freshneHS.  The  youth  of  nature  is  contagious,  like  the 
|{ladncss  of  a  hapjjy  child.  1  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  called  '  old,'  so 
long  as  lie  is  an  early  riser,  and  an  early  walker.  And  oh,  youth  ! — 
take  my  word  for  it, — youth  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  dawdling 
over  breakfast  at  noon,  is  a  very  decrepid,  ghastly  image  of  that  youth, 
which  sees  the  sun  blush  over  the  mountains,  and  the  dews  sparkle 
upon  blossoming  hedgerows." 

There  is  a  pcrtnoss  almost  bordering  on  vulgarity  in  Pisis- 
tratus'^s  sharo  in  the  ensuing  colloquy :  wo  cannot  approve  of  it. 
And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  so-called  great  work,  the  life'*s 
production  of  the  scholar;  and  a  very  useless  production  it 
would  seem  to  be,— a  raniblification  through  all  chmes  and  ages 
to  arrive  at  no  result  whatever,  a  liistor}'  of  all  errors,  without 
on(»  positive  word  anent  truth, — in  fact,  a  mere  negative  protest, 
a  ehihl  Htill-l)orn,  a  piece  of  learned  lumber.  We  wonder  Sir 
Edward  does  not  see  this ;  but  he  is  apt  to  confound  the  means 
with  the  end,  and  so  to  rest  in  the  fonner.    Hence  his  intense 
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admiration  of  mere  scholarship,  as  scholarship.  But  he  may  tell 
us  he  does  see  all  this ;  that  it  is  only  the  son,  Pisistratus,  who  is 
blinded  by  his  filial  affection :  if  so,  we  cannot  accept  this  ex- 
planation ;  for  Austin  Gaxton  is  the  ^^  Deus  ex  machina  ^  of  the 
book ;  his  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  '^  the  master-mind.^^ 
He  reforms  the  otherwise  incorrigible  Vivian,  Uncle  Boland^s 
truant  son ;  to  him,  too,  the  stat^man  Trevanion  bows  down ; 
by  him  Lady  Ellinor,  herself  depicted  as  so  great,  is  guided 
and  metamorphosed.  So  we  are  certainly  expected  to  look  upon 
Austin  Caxton  as  a  very  wise  man  indeed,  while  to  us  he  appears 
a  very  silly  one.  We  have  no  patience  with  your  circular  rea- 
soners,  your  endless  talkifiers,  your  intellectual  windmills,  your 
"  Hamlets,^'— in  one  word,  fellows  who  want  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  and  who  would  always  hold  it  un- 
philosophical  and  gratuitous  to  assume  that  the  said  two  and  two 
made  four.  Yet  these  are  the  gods  of  Sir  Edward's  idolatry. 
He  has  too  much  of  this  Grerman  element  himself;  but,  surely, 
he  should  know  this,  and  strive  to  cast  it  out,  not  put  it  on  a 
pedestal  for  worship.  Such  minds  are  to  be  found  among  the 
followers  of  various  parties  :  we  need  scarcely  say  that  ttkra-high 
churchmen  are  joften  this  way  inclined,  who  accept  any  thing 
because  they  believe  nothing !  This  total  absence  of  positive 
core,  or  bearing,  is  most  conspicuous  in  Austin  Caxton's"  Great 
Achievement.'^  It  is  just  "a  big  talk,''  as  the  Indians  say,  and 
*'  there's  an  end."  But  not  so  thinks  Sir  Edward.  "  It  was  the 
moral  history  of  mankind,  told  with  truth  and  earnestness,  yet 
with  an  arch  unraalignant  smile."  Pooh  !  bother  !  Our  dignity 
as  reviewers  is  at  war  with  our  wholesome  indignation.  In  the 
next  sentence  we  are  informed  quite  coolly  (page  161)  that  he, 
the  sage,  "viewed  man  first  in  the  savage  state,  preferring  in 
this  the  positive  accounts  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  to  the  vague 
myths  of  antiquity,  and  the  dreams  of  speculators  on  the  pristine 
state."  Very  pretty,  indeed  !  The  "vague  myths,"  and»"the 
dreams ;"  and  this  is  said  of  God's  Word,  which  Sir  Edward,  in 
the  person  of  "  Pisistratus  Caxton,"  professes  to  reverence  so 
very  highly.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwet 
Lytton  never  considered  the  consequences  of  his  truly  insolent 
assumption ;  but  this  we  can  tell  him, — because  we  have  thought 
upon  the  sujjject,  if  he  has  not, — that  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  tally  so  marvellously,  as  to  drive  every  rational  man  to  the 
conclusion,  that  that  agreement  must  proceed  from  fraud  and 
forgery,  or  otherwise  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  internal 
unity  of  all  the  parts  of  Revelation :  and  we  can  further  assure 
him,  that  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  forced  upon  every  impartial 
inquirer,  with  a  force  which  will  admit  of  no  cavil  or  shadow  q£  ^ 
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doubt.  To  illustrate  this  here  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. We  may  refer,  Sir  Edward,  however,  to  a  fine  article  in 
the  last  number  of  "  The  Edinburgh,*"  for  some  striking  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  though  the  case  of  Christianity  is  there 
much  understated,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  imperfect 
orthodoxy  of  its  writer;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
remind  him,  that  the  germ  of  that  prophecy,  which  was  finally 
fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
(to  whom  we  offer  our  unfeigned  worship,)  is  to  be  found  in  that 
very  so-called  ^*  myth,*"  which  he  dismisses  so  contemptuously. 
So  much,  too,  let  us  add !  The  further  science  spreads  her  re- 
searches, the  more  evidences  do  we  obtain  of  a  common  origin 
for  man.  We  had  thought  that  no  well-informed  thinker  would 
venture  to  dispute,  that,  m)m  the  evidences  of  the  past,  and  their 
own  records,  all  the  savages  in  the  world  are  in  a  state  of  deca- 
dence and  decay, — ^are  slips  from  the  common  stock  of  humanity, 
who  have  been  transplanted  from  the  centre  of  civilization. 
Here  then  lies  a  gross  and  fundamental  error  at  the  root  of  all  the 
researches  of  the  learned  Mr.  Caxton.  Such  learning  is  '^  foolish* 
ness  ^  indeed ;  but  let  us  waste  no  more  words  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  a  pretty  image,  though  a  very  false  one,  ^t  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  lauding  this  very  sony  '^  Magnum  Opus.^  Pisistratus  is 
supposed  to  wish  his  father  had  been  a  novelist.  ^^  Ah !  '''*  he 
says,  "  what  a  writer  of  romances  he  would  have  been,  if — if 
what  i — if  he  had  had  as  sad  an  experience  of  men'^s  passions, 
as  he  hml  the  happy  intuition  into  their  humours.  But  he  who 
would  see  the  mirror  of  the  shore,  must  look  where  it  is  cast  on 
the  river^  not  (he  ocean.  The  narrow  stream  reflects  the  gnarled 
tree,  and  the  panting  herd,  and  the  village  spire,  and  the  romance 
of  the  landscape.  !But  the  sea  reflects  only  the  vast  outline  of 
the  headland,  and  the  lights  of  the  eternal  heaven  V*  That  is  to 
say,  the  man  of  contemplation,  the  essayist,  is  infinitely  greater, 
than  the  man  of  creative  genius.  As  the  sea  is  to  the  stream,  so 
is  Bacon  or  Shaftesbury  to  Shakspeare !  Truly,  a  monstrous 
assertion  !  Cannot  the  sea  reflect  a  rocky  giant  coast  far,  far 
into  its  bosom  ?  Has  Sir  Edward  never  travelled  from  Nice  to 
Grenoa,  or  even  overlooked  the  clif&  of  Devonshire  ?  Creative 
artists,  we  may  add,  when  they  paint  passions,  do  this  from 
intuition,  not  experience.  Think  you  ShakspeareV  daughters 
must  have  "  torn  his  heart  out,''  before  he  could  paint  "  King 
Lear  ? "  The  same  intuition  conceived  that  royal  madman,  and 
the  Ariel  of  the  Tempest.  The  essayist,  indeed,  the  thinker  at 
second  hand,  may  be  likened  to  the  stream,  which  takes  the  line 
of  the  banks  past  which  it  glides.  Creative  genius  is  expansive 
as  the  ocean,  has  its  calms,  and  its  tempests ;  and  mirrors, — mark 
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it.  Sir  Edward  ! — the  polestar  of  faith,  which  may  never  shine 
upon  the  little  river.  But  to  proceed.  To  promote  the  publication 
of  this  work,  the  family  go  up  to  town.  Pisistratus  travels 
thither  on  foot,  and,  on  his  way,  falls  in  with  the  Trevanions,  old 
friends  of  his  father^s.  Mr.  Trevanion  himself  was  the  fellow- 
collegian  of  Austin ;  Lady  EUinor  was  his  first-love :  both  are 
admirably  described.  Mr.  Trevanion  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  type 
of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  more  than  one  respect.  Thus 
we  read  of  him  (page  212)  :  "As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire 
and  enthusiasm  which  engage  the  popular  sympathies.  He 
never  embraces  any  party  heartily ;  he  never  espouses  any  ques- 
tion as  if  wholly  in  earnest.  Tne  moderation  with  which  he  is 
said  to  pique  himself,  often  exhibits  itself  in  fastidious  crotchets, 
and  an  attempt  at  philosophical  originality  of  candour,  which  has 
long  obtained  him  with  his  enemies  the  reputation  of  a  trimmer/^ 
And  again,  he  is  made  to  say  himself  (page  250),  "  Come,  I  will 
tell  you  the  one  secret  of  my  public  life, — that  which  explains  all 
its  failure  (for,  in  spite  of  my  position,  I  have  failed)  and  its 
regrets^ — /  toant  conviction  !'''*  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Sir  Edward  had  an  eye  to  his  own  case,  when  he  penned  these 
lines.  At  pagp  269  of  vol.  iii.,  this  shilly-shally  undecided  cha- 
racter of  mmdis  further  developed  in  Trevanion,  pushed  even  to 
the  ludicrous  ;  and  yet  we  fear  Sir  Edward  secretly  admires  it  all 
the  while.  Trevanion'*s  daughter,  Fanny,  is  rather  indicated, 
than  painted  ;  but  the  indication  is  admirably  given.  But  Lady 
EUinor^s  portrait  is  more  finished,  and  we  must  extract  it : — 

*'  With  curious  interest,  and  a  survey  I  strove  to  make  impartial, 
I  compared  Lady  Ellinor  with  my  mother ;  and  I  comprehended  the 
fascination  which  the  highborn  lady  must,  in  her  earlier  youth,  have 
exercised  upon  both  brothers  (Roland  and  Austin),  so  dissimilar  to 
each  other;  for,  charm  was  the  characteristic  of  Lady  Ellinor,  —  a 
charm  indefinable.  It  was  not  the  mere  grace  of  refined  breeding, 
though  that  went  a  great  way :  it  was  a  charm  that  seemed  to  spring 
from  natural  sympathy.  Whomsoever  she  addressed,  that  person  ap- 
peared, for  the  moment,  to  engage  all  her  attention,  to  interest  her 
whole  mind.  She  had  a  gift  of  conversation  very  peculiar ;  she  made 
what  she  said  like  a  continuation  of  what  was  said  to  her ;  she  seemed 
as  if  she  had  entered  into  your  thoughts,  and  talked  them  aloud.  Her 
mind  was  evidently  cultivated  with  great  care,  but  she  was  perfectly 
void  of  pedantry.  A  hint,  an  allusion,  sufficed  to  show  how  much  she 
knew,  to  one  well  instructed,  without  mortifying  or  perplexing  the 
ignorant.  Yes,  there  probably  was  the  only  woman  my  father  had  ever 
met,  who  could  be  the  companion  to  his  mind,  walk  through  the  gardcm 
of  knowledge  by  his  side,  and  trim  the  flowers,  while  he  cleared  the 
vistas." 
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Setting  aside  the  very  exaggerated  compliment  to   AuBtin 
Caxton,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  vast  lumber- 
room,  whose  exhaustless  memory  was  his  only  valuable  faculty, 
— ^what  a   portrait   have  we  here,  one  worthy  of   the   first  of 
literary  portrait-painters !    Ah !  Sir  Edward,  if  to  that  gift  of 
observation  you  added,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  that  of  gene- 
ralization, then  you  would  be  a  great  man  indeed !   But  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are ;   not  as  we  should  wish  them :    even 
now  you  are  a  great  novelist^  and  that  is  saying  much. — But  we 
must  pass  on  hastily.     Pisistratus  comes  to  town  at  last,  having 
further  fallen  in  with  the  scapegrace  Vivian  on  the  way,  into 
whose  adventures  we  cannot  enter:    subsequently,  he  becomes 
Trevanion'^s  secretary,  and  falls  in  love  with  his  daughter  Fanny. 
When  he  finds  this  out, — Pisistratus,  we  mean, — ^he  is  conscience- 
stricken,  and  finally  resolves  to  put  himself  out  of  harm^s  way  by 
leaving  the  house.     The  love  of  his  parents  in  some  degree  con- 
soles him.     Our  author  says  very  beautifully  (vol.  ii.  p.  99) ; — 
"  How  much  we  have  before  us  in  life,  while  we  retain  our  pa- 
rents !     How  much  to  strive  and  to  hope  for  !     What  a  motive 
in  the  conquest  of  our  sorrow,  tliat  they  may  not  sorrow  with 
us  i  '^     There  is  much  good  matter  about  Oaptain  Boland's  sufier- 
ings  and  ^'  Robert  Hall.'"     The  Captain,  indeed,  iS  the  most  reli- 
gious character  in  the  book,  and  says  nothing  offensive,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  one  unhappy  slip,  already  noticed,  respecting  the  origin 
of  religion.     But  now  a  gi*eat  crisis  is  approacning.     Pisistratus 
goes  to  college,  and,  meanwhile,  Uncle  Jack  lugs  Austin  Caxton 
by  the  mental  ear  of  his  vanity,  into  a  most  ruinous  speculation. 
Pisistratus  returns  in  alarm,  and  a  final  arrangement  is  entered 
into,  by  which  8000?.  are  saved.     Then,  finally,  Austin  and  his 
estaljlishment  locate  themselves  with  Uncle  Roland  in  the  family 
tower  in  Cumberland.    Here  Pisistratus  vegetates  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  naturally  grows  impatient,  and  writes  a  very  striking 
letter  to  Trevanion,  asking  him  whether  he  should  not  emigrate. 
This  letter,  depicting  as  it  does  the  strong  necessity  felt  by  a  class 
of  our  rising  youth,  for  some  active  sphere  of  energy,  with  space 
to  move  ill,  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  himself,  as  one  of  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  his  work.    We  cannot  find  space  for  it : 
but  our  readers  may  conceive  how  those,  who  would  have  been 
mailed  knights  and  squires  of  old,  cannot  now  bind  them  to  the 
ledger,  cannot  now  toil  over  books  for  life,  and  yet  may  not  have 
^'  the  needful "  for  army  or  for  navy.    What  then  is  left  ?  Emigra- 
tion !     Trevanion  of  course  coincides  with  his  young  friend,  and 
finally  our  hero  starts,  having,  by  various  means,  won  over  his  uncle 
Roland,  his  father,  and  his  mother,  to  the  project.     But  first  he 
achieves  great  things :  he  rescues  Fanny  Trevanion  from  an  auda- 
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cious  iidventurer,  who  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  towards 
Gretna  Green,  and  this  adventurer  proves  to  be  "Herbert  de 
Caxton/^  Uncle  Boland^s  son,  previously  reclaimed  from  infamy 
by  the  exertions  of  our  Pisistratus.     But  Fanny  is  not  to  be  our 
heroes  after  all :  no,  her  hand  is  won  by  the  delightful  Sir  Sedley 
Beaudesert,  alias  the  Earl  of  Gastleton,  with  100,000/.  a  year^ 
the  very  "  beau  ideal"  of  all  ladies^  men, — amiable  to  an  excess, 
refined   and  yet  manly,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  still  an 
Adonis  !    A  very  admirable  sketch  is  *'  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert:^ 
drawn  too,  we  should  say,  despite  its  strangeness,  from  the  life* 
And  a  very  happy  pair  are  he  and  Lady  Castleton — "  n^^  Fanny 
Trevanion,  and  admirably  are  they  depicted  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  volume.     But  first,  and  before  Pisistratus  starts  for 
Sidney,  Uncle  Roland's  son  is  to  be  reformed,  and  this  wonder  is 
effected  mainly  by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  Austin  Caxton^ 
"  Credat  Judseus  !""  say  we.     It  is  evident  enough  that  the  fiery 
'^  Vivian  ^^  would  have  thought  this  worthy  Austin  both  a  twaddla 
and  a  bore.     But,  pass  we  that, — and  cross  we  the  wide  ocean  to 
Australia,  which  is  graphically  brought  before  us  in  its  wild  bush- 
life.     The  description  of  the  Australian  night  (p.  211)  is  high 
poetry.  "  Guy  Bolding,'^  who  finds  every  thing  disagreeable  "  such 
fun,^  is  capitally  drawn.     His  spirits  have  been  the  ruin  of  him 
in  England,  but  he  finds  a  vent  for  them  in  the  new  world,  learns 
even  to  prize  books  from  being  so  long  without  them,  and  finally 
marries  and  settles  down  most  comfortably  in  "  the  Bush.'*  Mean- 
while Pisistratus,  who,  as  we  said  before,  has  made  '^a  suffi- 
ciency,^ returns,  getting  first  some  three  or  four  thousands  back 
from  Uncle  Jack,  who  has  actually  picked  up  a  fortune  in  Aus- 
tralia.    Well,  he  comes  home,  sees  his  cousin  Blanche,  who  has 
grown  tall  and  beautiful  meanwhile,  and  rejoices  his  parents^  and 
his  nucleus  hearts,  by  marrying  her.     That  nucleus  sim  had  left 
Australia  (whither  he  first  accompanied  Pisistratus,)  and  had 
entered  the  Indian  service,  in  which  he  at  last  fell,  covered  with 
glory,  and,  in  thus  far,  redeeming  the  past. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  narrative  before  us,  but  we 
must  return  again  for  some  characteristic  extract  or  extracts 
wherewith  to  do  fuller  justice  to  our  theme.  One  passage,  though 
very  long  for  our  pages,  we  consider  so  masterly,  as  to  be  unable 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  transcribmg  it.  It  occurs 
after  the  crash  of  ruin  in  the  second  volume.  The  family  are 
gathered  together,  Uncle  Roland  and  Squills  being  present,  and 
have  just  agreed  to  brealc  up  the  establishment,  to  abandon  their 
beloved  household  gods,  when  "  Uncle  Jack,^^  iJie  cause  of  all  this 
ruin,  is  announced.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  he  had  taken 
Austin  in  most  thoroughly,  and  squandered  all  bis  money,  with- 
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out  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  He  has  further  involved  him- 
self, rather  made  himself  responsible,  for  he  had  nothing  to  begin 
with,  and  so  he  has  been  incarcerated  in  ^^  the  Fleet  ^  some  little 
while,  but  soon  set  free  by  the  exceeding  liberality  of  Mr.  Gaxton. 
However,  he  is  presumed  to  be  most  penitent,  and  is  not  expected 
to  show  his  face  for  years.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  extract. 

"  Mr.  Squills  was  about  to  reply,  when  ring-a  ting-ring-ting !  there 
came  such  a  brisk,  impatient,  make-one's-self-at-home  kind  of  tintinna- 
bular  alarum  at  the  great  gate,  that  we  all  started  up  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  surprise.  Who  could  it  possibly  be  ?  We  were  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  ;  for  in  another  moment  Uncle  Jack's  voice,  which  was 
always  very  clear  and  distinct,  pealed  through  the  hall ;  and  we  were 
still  staring  at  each  other  when  Mr.  Tibbets*'  (that  is  his  name)  '*  with 
a  bran  new  muffler  round  his  neck,  and  a  peculiarly  comfortable  g^at- 
coat,  best  double  Saxony,  equally  new,  dashes  into  the  room,  bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  air,  which  he  hastened  to  thaw, 
first  in  my  father's  arms,  next  in  my  mother's.  He  then  made  a  rush 
at  the  Captain  (Uncle  Roland),  who  ensconced  himself  behind  the  dumb, 
waiter  with  a  •  Hem !  Mr. — Sir — Jack — Sir — hem,  hem !  * — Failing  there, 
Mr.  Tibbets  rubbed  off  the  remaining  frost  upon  his  double  Saxony 
against  your  humble  servant ;  patted  Squills  affectionately  on  the  back, 
and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  his  favourite  position  before  the  fire.  *  Took 
you  by  surprise,  eh  ? '  said  Uncle  Jack,  unpeeling  himself  by  the  hearth- 
rug. 'But  no,  not  by  surprise;  you  must  have  known  Jack's  heart: 
you  at  least,  Austin  Caxton,  who  know  every  thing — you  must  have  seen 
that  it  overflowed  with  the  tenderest  and  most  brotherly  emotions ;  that 
once  delivered  from  that  cursed  Fleet,  (you  have  no  idea  what  a  place  it 
is,  Sir,)  I  could  not  rest,  night  or  day,  till  I  had  flown,  here, — ^here,  to 
the  dear  family  nest — poor  wounded  dove  that  I  am ! '  added  Uncle  Jack, 
pathetically,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  double 
Saxony,  which  he  had  now  flung  over  my  father's  arm-chair.  Not  a 
word  replied  to  this  eloquent  address,  with  its  touching  peroration.  My 
mother  hung  down  her  pretty  head,  and  looked  ashamed.  My  uncle 
retreated  quite  into  the  comer,  and  drew  the  dumb-waiter  after  him,  so 
as  to  establish  a  complete  fortification.  Mr.  Squills  seized  the  pen  that 
Roland  had  thrown  down,  and  began  mending  it  furiously,  that  is,  cut- 
ting it  into  slivers,  thereby  denoting,  symbolically,  how  he  would  like 
to  do  with  Uncle  Jack,  could  he  once  get  him  safe  and  snug  under 
his  manipular  operations.  I  bent  over  the  pedigree,  and  my  father 
rubbed  his  spectacles.  The  silence  would  have  been  appalling  to 
another  man  :  nothing  appalled  Uncle  Jack.  Uncle  Jack  turned  to 
the  fire,  and  warmed  first  one  foot,  then  the  other.  This  comfort- 
able ceremony  performed,  he  again  faced  the  company,  and  re- 
sumed, musingly,  and  as  if  answering  some  imaginary  observations,- 
*Yes,  yes,  you  are  right  there,  and  a  deuced  unlucky  speculation 
it  proved  too.     But  I  was  overruled  by  that  fellow  Peck.     Says  I  to 
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him,  says  1/  *  Capitalist/*  (the  name  of  the  rainons  publication  started) 

*  Pshaw,  no  popular  interest  there,  it  don't  address  the  great  public ! 
Very  confined  class  the  capitalists ;  better  throw  ourselves  boldly  on 
the  people.  Yes,'  said  I,  '  call  it  the  y^f nit- Capitalist.  By  Jove,  sir, 
we  should  have  carried  all  before  us ;  but  I  was  overruled.  The  Anti" 
Capitalist  I  What  an  idea !  Address  the  whole  reading-world  there, 
Sir :  everybody  hates  the  Capitalist — everybody  would  have  his  neigh- 
bour's money.  The  Anti' Capitalist  I  Sir,  we  should  have  gone  off,  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  like  wildfire.  But  what  could  I  do  V — '  John 
Tibbets,'  said  my  father  solemnly,  'capitalist  or  anti-capitalist,  thou 
hadst  a  right  to  follow  thine  own  bent  in  either,  but  always  provided 
it  had  been  with  thine  own  money.  Thou  seest  not  the  thing,  John 
Tibbets,  in  the  right  point  of  view ;  and  a  little  repentance  in  the  face 
of  those  thou  hast  wronged,  would  not  have  misbecome  thy  father's 
son,  and  thy  sister's  brother.'  Never  had  so  severe  a  rebuke  issued 
from  the  mild  lips  of  Austin  Caxton  ;  and  I  raised  my  eyes  with  a  com- 
passionate thrill,  expecting  to  see  Jack  Tibbets  gradually  sink  and  dis- 
appear through  the  carpet.  *  Repentance ! '  cried  Uncle  Jack,  bounding 
up,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  '  And  do  you  think  I  have  a  heart  of  stone, 
of  pummy-stone  I  Do  you  think  I  don't  repent  ?  I  have  done  nothing 
but  repent ;  I  shall  repent  to  my  dying  day.'  *  Then  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said,  Jack,'  cried  my  father,  softening  and  holding  out  his  hand. 
'  Yes,'  cried  Mr.  Tibbets,  seizing  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  the  heart 
he  had  thus  defended  from  the  suspicion  of  being  pummy ;  *  yes,  that  I 
should  have  trusted  that  dunderheaded,  rascally  curmudgeon,  Peck; 
that  I  should  have  let  him  call  it  The  Capitalist^  despite  all  my  convictions, 
when  the  Anti — ' '  Pshaw !'  interrupted  my  father,  drawing  away  his  hand. 
'  John,'  said  my  mother,  gravely,  and  with  tears  in  her  voice,  'you  forget 
who  delivered  you  from  prison, — you  forget  whom  you  have  nearly  con- 
signed to  prison  yourself, — you  forg — ,*  •  Hush,  hush  I '  said  my  father, 

*  this  will  never  do ;  and  it  is  you  who  forget,  my  dear,  the  obligations  I 
owe  to  Jack.  He  has  reduced  my  fortune  one  half,  it  is  true,  but  I  verily 
think  he  has  made  the  three  hearts,  in  which  lie  my  real  treasures,  twice 
as  large  as  they  were  before.  Pisistratus,  my  boy,  ring  the  bell.' — •  My 
dear  Kitty,'  cried  Jack,  whimperingly,  and  stealing  up  to  my  mother, 

*  don't  be  so  hard  on  me ;  I  thought  to  make  all  your  fortunes — I  did,  in- 
deed.'— Here  the  servant  entered. — '  See  that  Mr.  Tibbets'  things  are 
taken  up  to  his  room,  and  that  there  is  a  good  fire,'  said  my  father.— 

*  And,'  continued  Jack,  loftily,  '  I  mil  make  all  your  fortunes  yet.  I 
hay e  it  here f*  and  he  struck  his  head. — 'Stay  a  moment!'  said  my 
father  to  the  servant,  who  had  got  back  to  the  door.  '  Stay  a  moment,' 
said  my  father,  looking  extremely  frightened ; '  perhaps  Mr.  Tibbets  may 
prefer  the  inn ! ' — '  Austin,'  said  Uncle  Jack  with  emotion,  *  if  I  were 
a  dog,  with  no  home  but  a  do^kennel,  and  you  came  to  me  for  shelter, 
I  would  turn  out,  to  give  you  the  best  of  the  straw !' — My  father  was 
thoroughly  melted  this  time. — '  Primmins  will  be  sure  to  see  that 
every  thing  is  made  comfortable  for  Mr.  Tibbets,'  said  he,  waving  his 
hand  to  the  servant.    '  Something  nice  for  supper,  Kitty,  my  dear— 
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and  the  largest  punch-bowl.  You  like  punch,  Jack  ? ' — '  Punch,  Aus- 
tin ? '  said  Uncle  Jack,  putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. — The 
Captain  pushed  aside  the  dumb-waiter,  strode  across  the  room,  and  shook 
hands  with  Uncle  Jack  ;  nay  mother  buried  her  face  in  her  apron,  and 
fairly  ran  off;  and  Squills  said  in  my  ear,  '  It  all  comes  of  the  biliary 
secretions.  Nobody  could  account  for  this,  who  did  not  know  the  pecu- 
liarly fine  organization  of  your  father's  liver.'" 

This  we  affirm  to  be  a  very  masterpiece.  Which  of  our  readers 
doubts  it!  Surely,  we  need  not  point  out  the  consummate 
delicacy  and  tact,  the  refined  humour,  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  character,  here  displayed.  Every  word  tells.  Every 
epithet  has  the  happiness  of  genius.  We  pity  him  who  cannot 
*^  chuckle  '*''  quietly,  but  delightedly,  over  tne  various  incidents 
which  form  this  wondrous  whole.  We  question  whether  "  Tris- 
tram Shandy  ^^  contains  any  thing  equal  to  it. 

This  one  extract  has  occupied  so  much  space  that  we  are 
compelled   to  omit  others  we  had  marked  for  quotation :    the 
admirable  account  of  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert's  miseries  in  finding 
himself  Earl  of  Castleton,  and  master  of  100,000?.  a  year, — 
one  or  two  Austrahan  scenes,  —  a  humorous  passage  about  a 
sixpence,  and  various  sayings  which  pleased  our  fancy,  or  touched 
our  feelings,  must  be  left  in  their  native  sphere  by  us. — But,  thus 
omitting  to  quote  beauties,  we  must  be  very  hasty,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  in  the  record  of  those  censures  which  might  have  otherwise 
dilated  beneath  our  pen.     We  did  mean  to  suggest,  that  Sir 
Edward'^s  humour,  though  generally  most  refined,  does  Iiere  and 
there  seem  to  us, — ^and  yet  the  expression  is  strong, — we  were 
about  to  say, — does  seem  to  border  on  silliness;  but  the  fault 
may  be  in  our  want  of  appreciation.     We  could  instance  certain 
talk  on  p.  19,  vol.  i. ;  the  passages,  or  some  of  them,  introduced 
by  Austin  t^axton'^s  *^  putting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat,^^  the 
amount  of  learning  anent  the  "  Antanaclasis  and  Epiphonema,^' 
which  seems  to  us  a  little  out  of  place,  displayed,  vol.  ii.  p.  283, 
even  the  rather  studied  break  in  the  narration  (vol.  ii.  p.  33), 
concluding  with  "  the  end  of  the  chapter.''     Then,  too,  sundry 
affectations  should  be  adverted  to  :  excess  of  sobbing  and  weeping 
in  various  places,  and  a  certain  priggish  sententiousness,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  speeches  of  Pisistratus,  as  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  49. 
53,  &c.     There  is  an  occasional  tendency,  too,  to  "  bigmouthed- 
ness,''  where  there  is  really  little  to  be  said,  as  in  the  grandi- 
loquent passage,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  on  "Silence:''   but  this  error 
of  judgment  in  Sir  Edward's  utterances  is  much  less  frequent 
than  of  yore.     Then,  too,  there  are  the  httle  stage  trickeries 
already  noticed :  the  last  word,  too,  in  many  a  chapter  is  forced 
and  stagey,  to  avoid  an  anticlimax.     But  we  can  understand  Sir 
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Eclward'*s  failing  on  this  point  very  well :  his  style  seems  to 
render  this  little  device  unavoidable,  occasionally.  Of  course, 
the  worst  point  about  this  very  clever  book  is  its  religious  indif- 
ference^  or  fashionable  pantheism,  or  whatever  our  author  himself 
would  be  pleased  to  call  it.  Man'*s  nature^  with  him,  is  divine. 
If  we  can  but  awake  that,  all  must  be  well.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  this  is  a  very  partial  and  a  very  incorrect  view ;  that 
man's  nature  is  compounaed  of  good  and  evil ;  and  that  evil,  for  the 
more  part,  has  a  decided  preponderance,  wherever  religion  does 
not  exert  her  influence.  !But  religion  is  virtually  ignored  in  this 
book ;  a  clergyman  is  once  mentioned,  and  only  once,  in  a  half  hne : 
one  might  suppose  that  the  Church  and  Christianity  were  dead 
letters.  True,  there  are  one  or  two  pathetic  passages  about  the 
Bible ;  but  then  what  do  they  mean  ?  No  one  can  tell.  True, 
there  is  a  fine  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  41)  about  that  something, 
that  immortal  spirit,  without  which  our  best-beloved  fellow- 
creature  is  but  a  clod  of  clay.  But  this,  and  more  than  this, 
forms  but  a  slight  '^  set  off  against  the  downright  infidel  philo- 
sophy promulgated,  as  to  the  origin  of  man  and  of  rehgion,  and 
what  we  may  call  "  the  ignoring,"  throughout,  of  Christianity,  as 
a  vital  element,  nay,  as  the  life  itself,  something  beyond  a  sen- 
timent, and  a  memory. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has,  then,  much  to  learn,  and  to 
unlearn,  before  we  can  hail  him  as  a  fellow-workman  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  We  admit  that  a  man  may  serve  God  by  action 
as  well  as  prayer ;  we  admit  that  an  author  may  serve  Christi- 
anity indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  We  admit,  too,  that  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  under  the  omnipresent  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, many  of  its  fruits  are  ofttimes  displayed  by  those  who  are 
not  really  Christians ;  even  such  men  as  "  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert.^ 
If  not  the  rose  (to  recal  the  old  and  hackneyed  Eastern  simile), 
tlwy  have  lived  near  it.  Nevertheless  truth  remains  truth.  The 
Redeemer  was  what  He  proclaimed  Himself,  God  suffering  for 
humanity,  or  He  was,  what  our  pen  would  shrink  from  tracing. 
This  Is  a  central  verity.  He  who  neglects  it,  neglects  it  to  his 
eternal  peril.  He  who  receives  it,  must  realize  it  in  all  he  does, 
or  says,  or  creates.  This  is  our  last  word  for  the  present  with 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 


driicaqr       . '   '      ^  influence  many  men  in  their  choice  of  religion 

?^f  the  analysis  of  sober  reasoning.     To  some 
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epiO      ^A^^^ii^^^^'^  ^^  Christianity  constitute   almost  its  sole 

** ''      ^.^l^'r  acceptance.     The  romance  and  mystery  of  certain 

/-^^^^tions  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false,  are  a  potent 
^^0\nis  of  a  certain  constitution ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  say 
fS^^nti^  of  effect  is  producible  on  such  minds  by  skilfully 
^^^^to  their  predommant  sensibilities.     Without  doubt  a 
4/f^'nfluence  has  been  exercised  over  persons  both  within  and 
^^iit  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  by  the  repre- 
^^iion  of  profound  self-denial,  monastic  austerities,  continual 
^^'ts  of  devotion,  and  other  impressive  features.     The  church 
^ptinually  open    for    prayer,    and   exhibiting   its  silent  wor- 
^'ppers,  the  daily  celebration  of  mass,  the  resignation  of  the 
irorld'^s  gaieties  and  splendours  by  the  self-devoted  virgin, — all 
these  are  fraught  with  matter  for  the  romantic,  the  enthusiastic, 
the  pious,  and  the  credulous  ;  and  all  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
being  kept  out  of  sight,  and  studiously  concealed,  the  most  favour- 
able impressions  are  made. 

Yet,  after  all,  those  who  have  been  in  actual  contact  with 
Romanism,  and  are  not  merely  acquainted  with  it  in  books,  are 
fully  aware  that  there  is  a  very  different  view  of  the  case ;  and 
many  a  man  has  been  cured  of  all  his  tendencies  to  Romanism 
by  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes  the  actual  state  of  things — by 
descending  from  the  regions  of  romance  and  imagination  to  those 
of  common  sense  and  fact. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  supplied  a  real  desi- 
deratum in  our  literature,  by  presenting  to  us  a  minute  and 
accurate  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  details  to  us  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
Without  doubt  his  book  will  be  differently  viewed  by  different 
parties ;  but  we  liave  here  a  series  of  facts  accredited  by  the 
author^s  name,  and  which  bear  along  with  them  the  evidences  of 
a  candid  and  a  conscientious  investigation.  We  deem  these  facts 
of  so  much  importance,  that  although  we  doubt  not  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  volume,  we  feel  it  a  duty 
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to  draw  attention  to  the  volume  as  one  which,  though  not  without 
some  slight  blemishes,  is  calculated  to  be  of  high  utility  in  the 
present  times. 

We  have  long  felt  the  extreme  desirableness  of  such  a  work 
as  Mr.  Seymour  has  here  accomplished  ;  and  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  such  a  work :  for,  tnough  travellers  have  frequently 
collected  valuable  information,  yet  it  was  generally  cursorily  in- 
troduced, or  little  authenticated,  and  liable  to  be  forgotten :  we 
wanted  a  traveller  who  should  make  it  the  especial  object  of  his 
research  to  represent  the  Church  of  Rome  as  it  actually  m,  and 
not  as  it  is  imagined  by  some  of  those  who  have  never  been  eye- 
witnesses of  its  proceedings.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
its  minute  and  graphic  details  on  all  these  points,  which  are  of 
special  importance  and  interest  in  the  present  day. 

While,  nowever,  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  degree,  the  merits  of 
this  work,  we  must  note  one  or  two  points  in  which  we  think  the 
author  has  not  exhibited  his  usual  discretion.  In  some  places 
we  think  that  insinuations  are  made  in  reference  to  the  practice 
of  immoralities  in  monasteries,  which  may  indeed  be  well  founded, 
but  which  are  not  supported  by  evidence,  and  which  therefore  will 
be  only  set  down  to  uncharitableness  and  prejudice.  On  another 
subject,  too,  we  have  to  express  some  difference  of  view  from 
Mr.  Seymour. 

In  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Milan  cathedral,  he  is  led  to 
observe  that  it  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  city,  and  is  regarded 
amongst  the  inhabitants  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  the  city ;  "  but,''  he  goes  on  to  remark, — 

*'  It  is  seldom  viewed  by  them  simply  in  reference  to  that  God  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  to  that  Church  for  whose  services  it  is  de- 
signed. Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  that  of  ornament ;  its  secondary 
use,  that  of  religion  :  and,  accordingly,  it  is  but  poorly  attended  ;  and 
many  churches,  of  not  one-tenth  of  its  magnitude,  have  a  far  larger 
attendance  of  the  inhabitants  for  worship.  I  visited  it  many  times, 
both  on  Sunday  and  on  other  days,  and  was  surprised  at  the  fewness 
of  the  attendants,  the  more  especially  as  one  of  their  popular  preachers 
was  there  on  Sunday,  when  the  whole  of  his  congregation  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons." — ^p.  54. 

The  same  appears  to  be  generally  the  case  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  cathedrals  are  concerned :  and  this  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  as  bearing  on  the  precisely  similar  case  of  our  own 
cathedrals.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Seymour's  work,  that  the 
cathedrals  are  in  general  on  the  continent  just  as  badly  attended 
as  our  own ;  and  the  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Mr, 
Seymour  shall  here  speak  for  himself : — 


\ 
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**  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  original  intention^  and  the  modem 
application  of  the  cathedral  system. 

*'  The  original  of  the  system  was  the  bishop  or  head  missionary 
planting  his  church  as  the  central  or  principal  station  for  missionary 
labour, — a  station  from  which  his  missionaries  might  issue  in  every 
direction  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  When  any  missionary  bad 
succeeded  in  his  labour  of  love,  and  a  number  of  converts  had  embraced 
the  faith,  then  a  congregation  was  formed,  and  a  church  erected  in  that 
locality,  and  the  missionary,  or  some  other,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop, 
was  there  placed,  and  became  the  local  or  parochial  clergyman.  In  this 
manner  he  sent  his  band  of  missionaries,  and  planted  his  churches ; 
his  own  church,  as  the  central  station,  being  the  church  for  the  converts 
of  that  locality  (though  afterwards  called  the  cathedral  church,  from 
being  the  seat  of  the  bishop),  was  the  church  of  the  locality  where  he 
resided  ;  so  as  that  originally  a  cathedral  church  differed  in  no  respect 
whatever  from  any  other  parochial  church,  being  for  the  same  uses,  and 
having  the  same  services,  with  the  alone  exception  that  it  belonged  to 
the  station,  or  district,  or  parish,  in  which  the  bishop  resided  :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  clergy  who  were  with  him  were  his  fellow-labourers 
in  the  missionary  work,  and  his  fellow-counsellors  and  advisers  in  all 
circumstances  connected  with  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  the  work 
of  the  mission,  very  much  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  day,  when  all 
give  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  principal  missionary  of  the  missionary 
settlement." 

We  believe  this  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct.  It  repre- 
sents the  discipline  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  for  several 
centuries ;  and  this,  subsequently,  developed  into  the  various 
forms  which  Mr.  Seymour  proceeds  to  describe,  but  not,  we 
think,  exactly  in  the  chronological  order  he  assigns  to  them. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  cathedrals  continued  to  be 
parish  churches,  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  being 
engaged  in  their  respective  duties  in  regard  to  the  district  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  alone  administered  baptism, 
confirmation,  the  holy  eucharist,  and  pfeached.  The  presbyters, 
archdeacon,  and  deacons  assisted  him  in  divine  service,  in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  in  ministering  the  alms,  in  instructing  candidates 
for  baptism,  in  the  administration  of  penance  and  absolution,  and 
generally  in  the  whole  affairs  of  the  diocese,  according  as  he  had 
need  of  them.  The  presbyters,  deacons,  and  principal  laity  chose 
their  own  bishop  on  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  in  accordance  with 
the  neighbouring  bishops  and  metropolitan.  We  must  now  quote 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Seymour : — 

'<  In  times  still  later,  a  further  change  passed  in  some  countries  over 
die  system.  It  was  now  the  time  when  wealth  and  honours  flowed  in  a 
broad  stream  into  the  Church,  and  made  an  entrance  for  the  evil  spirits 
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of  ambition,  covetonsness,  and  self-seeking ;  they  came  in  wafted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  broad  current  ....  there  was  '  ample  space  and 
verge  enough  *  for  providing  well  for  the  staff  or  band  of  clergymen 
around  the  bishop.  New  offices  were  created,  and  canons  for  the 
cathedral,  and  prebendaries  for  the  cathedral,  and  readers  for  the  cathe- 
dral, and  choristers  for  the  cathedral,  were  called  into  existence,  and 
there  were  ample  endowments  for  all.  The  bishop,  appointing  them 
of  his  own  motion,  and  regarding  them  as  his  own  creatures,  could  not 
look  on  himself — at  least,  could  scarcely  look  on  himself — ^as  called  on 
in  any  degree  to  regard  them  as  his  fellow-counsellors  or  advisers : 
and  thus,  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  missionaries  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  so  these  cathedral  clergy  soon  ceased  to  be 
treated  as  fellow-counsellors,  and  thus  sunk  into  the  unenviable  and 
unchristian  state,  of  mere  creatures  of  the  bishop,  and  drones  in  the 
Church."— pp.  56,  57. 

Wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  above  passage  is  somewhat  inac-* 
eiirately  expressed.  The  chief  difference,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
between  the  original  system,  and  the  system  of  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, being,  that  the  cathedral  body  under  the  latter  system 
was  brought  into  a  more  monastic  form  than  under  the  earlier 
system.  The  canons  or  prebendaries  were  the  presbyters  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  monastic  rule.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  cathedral  bodies  of  clergy  at  this 

Eeriod,  or  that  their  wealth  was  much  augmented  from  what  it 
ad  been  when  they  were  under  the  former  system.  There  was 
no  intention  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  regulators  of  the  cathe- 
dral system  who  founded  chapters  of  canons,  or  remodelled  the 
old  polity  into  that  shape,  that  their  canons  or  prebendaries 
should  be  wealthily  endowed.  They  were,  in  fact,  supported 
originally  from  the  common  fund  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  only 
gi'adually  that  they  were  allotted  distinct  revenues,  which  made 
their  places  so  many  benefices,  instead  of  offices.  This  division 
of  the  funds  of  the  cathedral  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
another  and  most  important  change  to  which  Mr.  Seymour  refers 
subsequently : — we  allude  to  the  erection  of  parish  churches  in 
cathedral  cities.  It  was  this  that  really  and  truly  left  the  canons 
without  duties ;  they  were  divested  of  the  cure  of  souls :  their 
offices  became  sinecures ;  and,  having  nothing  more  to  do,  the 
greater  part  of  their  bodv,  when  there  was  a  lange  number  of 
canons,  became  non-resiaentiary^  that  is,  were  released  from 
residence  at  the  cathedral,  and  engaged  in  the  care  of  remote 
parishes,  or  in  other  occupations.  Plurality  of  benefices  arose 
with  non-residence ;  and  it  subsequently  extended  even  to  the 
residentiary  canons,  who  were  permitted  to  leave  the  cathedral  to 
the  care  of  one  or  two  of  their  body  in  succession,  while  they 
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held  benefices  elsewhere,  and  resided  for  a  few  weeks  in  each 
year  at  the  cathedral,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  appointment  of  minor  canons,  on  whom  the  performance  of 
divine  service  was  devolved,  and  who  were  a  species  of  cmntes 
under  the  canons,  enabled  this  system  of  non-residence  to  be 
carried  out.  Divine  service  could  thus  be  conducted  without  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  canons. 

Now  all  this  arose,  as  we  conceive,  from  the  fatal  alteration  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  divested  the  canons  of  cathedrals 
of  those  duties  which  they  had  always  previously  been   subject 
to, — we  mean,  the  ctnrE  of  souls.     The  moment  that  churches 
in  cathedral  cities  were  founded  in  such  numbers,  that  all  the 
people  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  clergy  of  their  own,  the 
cathedral  clerey  were  ousted  of  their  most  important  duties,  were 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  thenceforward  became  only  pro- 
verbial for  sloth,  self-indulgence,  or  avarice.     Such  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  Reformation ;  and  at  that  period  the  only  alterar 
tion  made  in  the  system,  consisting  in  the  abolition  of  the  offices 
for  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  other  rites  and 
ceremonies,  left  the  canons  even  less  to  do  than  they  had  before. 
And  thus  it  has  continued  ever  since  without  alteration  as  a 
svstem,  the  only  change  effected  being  that  of  1840,  b^  which  all 
the  non-residentiary  canonries  were  deprived  of  their  incomes, 
and  the  number  of  residentiaries  diminished  ;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  give  substantial  duties  involving  residence  to  those 
who  were  left. 

We  must  here  again  refer  to  Mr.  Seymour,  though  we  do  so 
with  pain,  and  cannot  concur  in  seversJ  of  the  expressions  he 
employs.  In  the  first  part  of  the  following  remarks,  however, 
every  Churchman  must  cordially  concur.  In  reference  to  the 
cathedrals,  as  existing  at  the  period  of  the  Berormation,  he 
observes : — 

*'  The  splendid  fabrics  being  already  in  existence,  and  large  and  ample 
endowments  being  already  provided,  the  great  question  waK,  how  they 
ought  to  liave  been  disposed  of.  To  destroy  those  magnificent  struc- 
tures would  have  been  an  act  of  Vandalism,  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  to  suffer  them  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin 
would  have  been  as  terrible  a  barbarism,  deserving  the  worst  execration 
of  posterity.  And  yet  their  continuance  in  this  their  then  state,  and  for 
their  then  uses,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
Reformation. 

"  It  can  never  be  too  much  lamented  that  there  was  no  adequate 
reformation  of  the  cathedral  system  ;  and  that  through  the  lapse  of  300 
years,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  never  proposed  either 
to  convocation,  in  the  age  of  convocations,  or  to  parliament,  in  this  age 
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of  parliaments,  to  make  the  cathedral  system  useful  to  the  Church  and 
subsidiary  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion  estahlished  among  us. 
But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  continued  and  perpetuated  the 
former  state  of  things,  only  in  a  more  effete  and  useless  state,  eagerly 
exercising  their  right  of  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  the  cathedral 
clergy  and  appropriation  of  the  cathedral  endowments,  hut  making  no 
efforts  to  render  them  subsidiary  to  the  real  wants  of  the  Church,  or 
assistants  to  the  true  interests  of  religion." — pp.  59,  60. 

There  is  but  too  much  truth  in  this  very  severe  passage.  Such 
neglect  as  is  here  referred  to  evinces,  unquestionably,  a  want  of 
zeal  and  energy  to  grapple  with  great  and  undeniable  evils.  But, 
then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fallen  condition  of  the 
cathedral  system  was  not  the  only  evil,  or  even  the  greatest  that 
had  to  be  contended  with.  The  general  decay  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  a  still  greater  evil — the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  of  the  whole  system  of  corrective  discipline — the  utter 
cessation  of  the  system  of  episcopal  visitation ;  these  were  thiiigs 
that  were  of  still  more  importance  than  cathedral  reform,  and  yet 
they  were  not  accomplished. 

But,  with  reference  to  this  latter  question,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Seymour  should  have  reminded  his  readers,  that  the  bishops  alone 
were  not  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  abuses  of  the 
sinecure  system  in  cathedrals.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  crown  possesses  the  patronage  of  all  the  deaneries,  and  one 
half  of  the  canonrics;  and  there  is,  at  least,  a  fair  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  crown  would  not  have  wished  any  inter- 
ference with  a  system  which  placed  at  its  disposal  so  many 
pieces  of  preferment  for  the  accommodation  of  its  adherents  and 
favourites.  Still  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  that  the 
attempt  was  ever  made  by  our  episcopate  to  reform  the  cathedral 
system;  and  in  this  we  must  admit  that  there  was  a  very 
lamentable  mistake,  which  will  perhaps  issue  in  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  system,  with  its  good  points  as  well  as  its  bad. 

The  following  remarks  are  deserving  of  attention : — 

**  There  were  three  courses,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been  pur- 
sued with  real  profit  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  advancement 
of  true  religion. 

"  1.  They  might  have  adopted  the  collegiate  system,  appointing 
professors  instead  of  canons  ...  If  the  bishops,  acting  on  their  own 
autliority,  or  applying  to  parliament  for  the  requisite  power,  had  con- 
verted the  residences  of  the  cathedral  clergy  into  cathedral  colleges,  so 
as  to  secure  a  sound  theological  education  for  them  who  were  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  of  the  Church — if  they  had  appropriated  the 
endowments  now  wasted  upon  the  cathedral  clergy,  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  colleges  and  schools,  such  professors  and  teachers,  as  could 
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effectuate  all  this,  then,  indeed,  they  would  have  accompliihed  mueh 
for  the  hest  interests  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'*  2.  Or  they  might  have  made  another  arrangement,  which  was  always, 
and  still  is,  in  their  power,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  might  confer  those  cathedral  appointments  solely  upon 
learned  men — upon  studious  men,  who  desired  to  be  separated  from  all 
parochial  occupations,  so  as  to  detote  themselves  uninterruptedly  to 
study.  They  might  thus  provide  for  men  who  were  desirous  of  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  study,  and  who  should  be  precluded  ^m 
holding  any  other  species  of  preferment,  as  that  would  defeat  the  rery 
object  in  view.  If  the  bishops  had  done  this,  or  even  attempted  to  do 
this,  or  would  even  now,  at  this  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Church,  begin 
to  do  this,  the  Church  of  England  would  reap  a  noble  harvest  from 
such  encouragement  to  learning. 

**  3.  Or  yet,  again,  they  might  have  pursued  a  thurd  course.  If  they 
had  desired  some  arrangement  by  which,  always  retaining  the  cathe- 
dral clergy  as  a  sort  of  clerical  staff  around  them,  who,  like  the  staff 
officers  of  the  army,  or  the  assistant  missionaries  of  a  missionary 
station,  might  he  sent  to  any  direction  or  to  any  work  that  might  be 
required  in  the  exigencies  of  the  times, — ^if  new  churches  were  built  in 
poor  districts,  where  there  are  no  maintenance  or  endowments, — ^if  any 
parochial  clergyman,  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  were  compelled  to 
be  absent  one  or  more  weeks  from  his  charge,  then  the  members  of 
this  clerical  staff— these  cathedral  clergy  could  be  sent  to  supply  his 
place ;  if  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  done  this,  then 
they  would  have  done  that  which  would  have  been  found  an  incalculable 
convenience  and  assistance  to  the  clergy,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Church. 

'*  The  bishops  have  not  adopted  any  of  these  courses ;  they  have 
continued  the  mediaeval  system  without  mitigation.'* — pp.  60,  6i. 

There  is  much  in  this  which  every  friend  of  the  Church  of 
England  must  approve  of.  It  has  been  invariably  the  effort  of 
all  advocates  of  cathedral  establishments  to  point  out  the  utility 
of  their  endowments  in  maintaining  a  learned  and  studious  clergy. 
Without  doubt,  learned  men  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  pos- 
sessed of  cathedral  preferments.  As,  however,  they  have  held 
them  with  parochial  preferments,  their  canonries  have  not  ^ven 
them  any  '*  learned  loisure."  It  would  have  been  well,  had  the 
suggestions  of  many  persons  in  the  Church  been  attended  to, 
and  the  canonries  been  attached  to  professorships  in  diocesan 
theological  colleges,  or  other  offices  with  onerous  duties.  All 
suggestions,  however,  for  improvement  in  the  cathedral  system 
have  been  made  in  vain ;  they  have  been  wholly  set  aside. 
Mr.  Seymour  obsor\'cs,  that, 

**  It  is  often  stated  in  apology  for  the  bishops,  that,  however  de- 
sirable such  a  measure  might  be,  and  however  desirous  they  might 
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be  to  accomplish  it,  they  have  not  the  requisite  authority— -they  haV6 
not  the  power. 

*'  Have  the  bishops  exhibited  any  such  desire,  by  applying  to  the 
legislature  for  such  power  ? 

"  I  answer,  No. 

''  The  bishops  have  not  exerci^ted  the  inherent  powers  which  they 
possess  for  making  the  system  useful :  they  could  have  carried  out  at 
any  time  the  second  of  the  three  coursei,  to  which  I  have  referred.  They 
required  no  new  or  additional  powers  for  this ;  and  if  they  required  new 
or  additional  powers  for  enforcing  any  other  salutary  refbrm,  they  ought 
to  have  applied  to  the  legislature.  But,  Instead  of  this,  they  have 
left  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  aequiesciilg  in  a  system,  which 
without  promoting  education,  without  encouraging  learning,  and 
without  assisting  the  over-wrought  clergy,  has  enabled  themselves  to 
heap  sinecures — lucrative  sinecures— on  those  who  were  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  by  benefices.  If  indeed  they  had  conferred  these 
sinecures  upon  the  poor  working  curates,  to  assist  them  in  their  deep 
poverty, — if  they  had  conferred  them  upon  those  laborious  men  who 
have  expended  their  health  and  strength,  and  have  broken  down  in  the 
greatness  of  their  labour  for  the  Gospel, — if  they  had  done  this,  a 
murmur  had  never  been  heard  against  the  system.  But,  when  these 
sinecures,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  were  conferred  upon  those 
who  already  had  benefices  elsewhere,  and  were  already  amply  paid  for 
the  duties  they  performed,  it  must  cease  to  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  wise  and  the  good  in  the  land  should  have  reclaimed  against  the 
system." — pp.  62,  68. 

We  must  again  remind  Mr.  Seymour  that  not  merely  the  bishops, 
but  the  government,  have  pursued  the  course  of  which  he  com- 
plains, and  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  epis- 
copate solely,  even  though  more  might  have  been  expected  from 
them  than  from  mere  secular  rulers.  But  we  must  really  add, 
in  apology  for  the  episcopate  generally,  that  the  case  before  us  is 
one  which  many  truly  good  and  conscientious  men  view  some- 
what differently  from  Mr.  Seymour.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  generally,  and  its  influence  on  the 
community  at  large,  depends  essentially  on  the  existence  of 
prizes  in  the  Church,  by  which  men  of  superior  talents,  and  men 
of  good  family,  may  be  mduced  to  take  holy  orders,  on  the  expec- 
tation of  attaining  as  large  emoluments  in  the  Church  as  if  they 
entered  some  otner  profession.  And  therefore  they  look  witn 
the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  accumulation  of  benefices  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  the  largest  amount  on  individuals.  They  see  no 
evil  in  the  old  system  of  canons  with  incomes  varying  from  500?. 
to  5000^.  a  year,  holding  other  benefices  to  the  amount  of  5000?. 
a  year  more.  They  would  think  it  positively  beneficial  to  see  a 
dignified  clergyman  in  the  receipt  of  10,000/.  or  15,000/.  a  year, 
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This  is  the  principle  which  has  been  acted  on,  and  continues  to 
be  acted  on,  as  far  a.s  possible.  We  can  only  express  our  dissent 
from  that  principle,  with  all  due  respect  for  tlie  many  distin- 
guished and  eminent  individuals  in  Church  and  State  who  hold  it; 
but  Mr.  Seymour  may  depend  upon  it,  that  bis  view  of  the  case 
will  be  opposed  on  principle  by  most  influential  parties. 

The  cathedral  system,  in  its  present  aspect,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  ages  anterior  to  the  Bieformation.  The  true 
principle  on  which  its  reform  should  be  conducted  is,  in  our 
opinion,  to  act,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  will  of  founders,  on  the 
original  statutes  of  cathedrals,  modified  according  to  the  change 
of  circumstances,  so  as  to  elicit  from  those  foundations  the  greatest 
amount  of  spiritual  utility  of  which  they  are  capable,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  great  principle  of  restoring  residence^  and 
maintaining  the  cathedral  service  in  its  fullest  efiectiveness. 

It  is  really  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  which  we  were  not  aware, 
that  the  attendance  in  the  great  foreign  cathedrals  is  as  small  as 
in  our  own.  In  Milan  the  attendance  on  Sunday  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  was  only  120.  At  Lucca,  again,  the 
attendance  is  thus  described : — 

**  We  visited  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  of  Lucca :  a  service  was  per- 
forming as  we  entered,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  priests  took  part  in  its 
performance.  The  performers  were  iixleen  priests,  and  the  spectators 
— for  I  cannot  well  call  them  worshippers — were  only  two  persons, 
exclusive  of  ourselves ! 

**  We  visited  it  again  the  next  morning,  under  the  impression  that 
we  had  seen  it  at  an  unfavourable  hour ;  and  we  therefore  attended  at 
the  hour  of  the  morning  when  the  mass  is  celebrating,  and  the  largest 
congregations  usually  attend.  There  were  three  masses  performing,  by 
three  priests,  at  their  different  altars,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
At  one  of  these,  there  were  three  worshippers  ;  at  the  second,  there 
were  tiro  worshippers  ;  and  at  the  third,  there  were  four  persons  wor- 
shipping ;  so  that,  although  there  were  three  priests  with  their  three 
masses,  and  their  three  attendant  boys  at  the  altars,  yet  the  whole 
assembled  congregation  amounted  to  no  more  than  nine  persons !  At 
the  conclusion  of  all  these  three  masses,  the  priests  retired,  and  soon 
appeared  again  with  others,  making  altogether  the  number  of  ten 
priests.  They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  altars,  and  commenced  some 
service,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  devoutly  attended  to  by  two  of  the 
number,  but  most  irreverently  performed  by  the  others.  On  this 
occasion,  not  one  soul,  except  my  wife  and  myself,  went  near  them,  or 
listened  to  them  !" — pp.  126,  127. 

And  now  for  St.  Peter^s  itself: — 

*'  Even  at  St.  Peter's,  on  ordinary  days,  when  no  high  ceremony  is 
expected,  and  when  I  have  witnessed  five  or  six  masses  all  celebrating 
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at  80  many  different  altars  at  the  same  time,  I  have  reckoned  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  at  each ;  and,  on  many 
occasions,  I  have  observed  the  mass  wholly  neglected,  and  without 
one  person  in  attendance  beyond  the  official  assistant !  There  are, 
however,  some  occasions  on  which,  and  some  churches  where,  a  com- 
paratively large  number  is  certain  to  attend.  Very  seldom,  however, 
except  on  occasion  of  the  high  ceremonies,  does  the  number  exceed 
eighty  or  a  hundred,  even  in  the  most  favourite  churches." — pp.  379| 
380. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  Mr.  Seymour'^s 
observations,  that  the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
quite  as  well  attended  as  any  daily  services  in  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  usual  Sunday  services  are  attended  amongst 
us  by  congregations  quite  equal  in  numbers,  in  propriety  of 
demeanour,  and  in  devotion,  to  those  of  Bomish  countries ;  and 
this,  though  we  have  neither  the  centre  of  attraction  presented 
by  the  mass,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  nor  the  same  amount 
of  pomp  and  decoration  as  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  vespers 
appear  to  be  badly  attended  in  general : — 

'*  Although  thus  a  few  solitary  persons  may  be  seen  entering  the 
churches,  yet  generally  the  attendance  at  the  service  in  the  afternoon 
is  as  small  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  have  frequently  witnessed 
the  vespers  celebrated,  sometimes  by  two,  sometimes  by  three,  some- 
times by  ten  priests,  and  not  a  single  individual  to  form  or  represent  a 
congregation." — p.  382. 

This  is  curious  enough  ;  and  what  follows  is  still  more  so.  It 
appears  plainly  that  if  we,  in  England,  attach  rather  too  much 
importance  to  the  sermon,  and  if  some  of  us  esteem  it  more 
highly  than  the  prayers,  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  are 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament : — 

*'  It  is  at  Rome  as  in  England,  and  among  Romanists  as  among 
Protestants,  where  there  is  a  sermon  there  is  a  comparatively  large 
attendance,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  popular  talents  of  the 
preacher.  Sermons  are  seldom  preached  at  Rome,  except  during  the 
season  of  Advent  to  the  £piphany,  and  during  the  season  of  Lent. 
For  fully  two-thirds  of  the  year,  for  eight  months  of  the  twelve,  there 
are  few  or  no  sermons,  except  on  special  occasions  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  season  for  sermons  comes  round,  the  people,  who  are  fond  of 
them,  are  eager  to  attend ;  and  the  attendance  is  considerable.  We 
constantly  attended  to  hear  these  sermons :  and  we  have  heard  some 
even  in  these  seasons,  when  the  hearers  are  not  twenty  in  number, 
while  we  have  witnessed  an  attendance  of  perhaps  500  persons  when 
there  was  a  popular  preacher." — p.  382. 

How  many  churches  are  there  not  in  London,  and  throughout 
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England,  in  which  not  merely  kwuhreds,  but  tkouiondi^  of  attentive 
hearers  are  present  every  Sunday  in  the  year ! 

But  now  comes  an  important  question.  How  are  those  who 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  Boman  communion 
occupied  while  it  is  going  on  ?  Do  they  join  in  the  service !  Do 
they  take  any  part  in  it !  Do  they  attend  to  it !  Are  they 
reverential  in  their  demeanour!  Now  here,  of  course,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  an  extraordinary  diversity  from  any  thing  that 
ever  happens  in  our  churches,  because  the  mass  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  Bomish  churches  do  not  understand  a  word  of  ihe 
language  in  which  divine  service  is  performed.  They  understand 
Latin  as  little  as  we  do;  yet  they  are  bound  to  hepreseati.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  idle,  but  may  have 
some  religious  and  devotional  exercise,  though  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  words  of  the  priest,  they  are  obliged  to  have  reoourse 
to  a  variety  of  expedients : — 

"The  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  all  kneel  and  pay  their 
devotions  in  whatever  part  of  the  church  they  please,  being*  by  an 
admirable  arrangement,  and  one  well  worthy  of  imitation,  as  free  and 
welcome  as  their  richer  neighbours.  While  kneeling,  they  are  generally 
occupied  in  prayer,  not  however  in  attending  to  the  words  of  the 
priest,  while  celebrating  the  service  of  the  mass,  joining  with  him  in 
prayer  or  praise,  or  the  Gospel,  or  Epistle.  He  may  pray,  but  they 
do  not  hear  him  ;  he  may  praise,  but  they  do  not  heed  hire ;  he  may 
read  the  Scriptures,  but  they  mind  him  not :  all  he  says  is  in  Latin  ; 
whether  he  read  the  confession,  or  the  consecration,  or  the  Gospel,  all 
is  in  Latin,  and  in  a  compressed  voice,  so  that  no  one  hears  him ;  and 
even  hearing  him  no  one  understands.  The  poor  people,  therefore, 
continue  their  own  devotions,  perfectly  distinct  f^om  his  devotions; 
their  prayers  are  altogether  distinct  from  his  prayers  )  their  service  has 
nothing  in  common  with  his  service  ;  but,  instead  of  attending  to  hiro, 
and  joining  with  him,  they  are  all  occupied  in  telling  their  beads. 
This,  perhaps,  requires  explanation: — They  have  a  string  of  beads* 
every  tenth  bead  being  different  from  the  others :  holding  one  of  the 
common  beads  in  their  fingers,  they  repeat  the  '  Hail,  Mary,'  &c.,  and 
so  with  the  next  bead,  and  the  next,  till  they  have  said  nine  of  these 
short  prayers,  holding  the  nine  beads  in  succession.  They  then  hold 
the  tenth,  or  different  bead,  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Having 
said  this,  they  pass  to  the  common  beads  again,  and  so  the  same  series 
is  again  and  again  resumed  ....  The  people,  wholly  inattentive  to 
him  [the  priest],  and  taking  no  part  whatever  with  him,  regard  all 
his  proceedings  as  Ai*  affair,  as  his  service,  to  be  performed /or  them, 
and  not  participated  in  by  them.  They  therefore  repeat  their  own 
prayers,  in  such  form  as  may  please  them  best ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  attendant  at  the  altar  rings  the  bell,  to  announce  to  them  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  that  they  cease  from  their  private  prayers,  and, 
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kneeling  to  adore  the  host,  return,  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  at  the 
elevation  of  the  cup,  to  their  private  prayers  as  before." — pp.  3S4| 
385. 

Such  18  the  worship  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Roman  Church. 
But  how  do  the  higher  classes  act  ?  Do  they  take  any  part  in 
the  service  with  the  minister,  or  accompany  him  in  his  offices  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  God  ? — By  no  means.  They  act  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  lower  orders.  Each  conducts  his 
devotions  separately,  and  in  a  different  way;  each  brings  his 
favourite  book  of  devotions.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  appear  with 
their  favourite  books  of  prayer ;  monks  and  priests  are  there  with 
their  breviaries  or  favourite  authors ;  bishops  and  cardinals  at- 
tend with  their  offices,  or  other  books  of  devotion.  Some  have 
translations  of  part  of  the  service ;  but  each  has  his  own  book, 
and,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  book  quite  different  from  that  which 
the  priest  employs.  Mr.  Seymour  looked  into  these  books,  and 
found  one  of  them  a  book  of  psalms,  another  a  book  of  devout 
meditations,  another  a  breviary,  another  a  volume  of  prayers  to 

the  Virgin  Mary  : — 

« 

<<  I  have  stood  in  that  part  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  where  I  could  over- 
look the  books  of  five  or  six  of  the  cardinals,  and  no  two  of  them  were 
reading  the  same  thing.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  this,  and  say 
most  solemnly,  that,  except  during  the  holy  week,  when  they  followed 
some  of  the  services,  I  never  saw  them  reading  the  same  place  with  the 
officiating  cardinal.  In  the  general  congregations  of  the  churches  in 
Rome,  one  person  has  a  breviary,  another  an  office ;  one  person  is 
reading  a  psalm,  another  a  litany  ;  one  is  reading  some  devout  medita- 
tion, another  offering  some  prayer  to  the  Virgin ;  one  is  earnestly 
praying  to  St.  Catherine,  another  devoutly  praying  to  St.  Cecilia.  It 
is  among  them  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  among  us,  if  in  a 
Protestant  Church  one  person  were  reading  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Fes- 
tivals, and  another  Barrow's  Sermons ;  or  as  if,  having  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  one  was  reading  the  Litany,  and  another  the  Com- 
munion ;  one  the  Psalms,  and  another  the  Ten  Commandments ;  or 
as  if,  while  the  clergyman  read  the  lesson  from  Isaiah,  one  of  the 
congregation  was  reading  from  the  Book  of  Samuel,  and  another  from 
Revelation,  while  no  one  heard  the  clergyman,  no  one  heeded  him ; 
and  all  had  their  favourite  books  of  devotion,  and  were  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  them." — p.  387. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  vernacular.  The 
result  is,  that,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  no  united  offering 
of  prayer  and  praise  in  the  most  solemn  service  of  all — the  holy 
Euchajrist.  The  office  of  the  mass  throughout  supposes  united 
prayer:    it  is  always  expressed  in   the  plural  number.      The 
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Sriest  in  all  parts  speaks  as  leading  the  congregation.  He  ad- 
resses  himself  to  them.  The  whole  office  supposes  united 
prayer  to  be  offered  up ;  and  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  in  fact. 
£ach  member  of  the  congregation  prays  to  whomsoever  or  about 
whatever  he  chooses,  leaving  the  priest  to  proceed  with  his 
service ;  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  ^^  Oremus/'  or  his 
*'  Dominus  Vobiscum,'^  or  his  "  Sursum  Corda,*"  or  any  thing 
else  except  the  elevation  of  the  host.  The  mass,  therefore,  be- 
comes, 0/  neceasityy  a  service  offered  by  the  priest  alone:  the 
people  can  take  no  part  in  it,  and  accordingly  they  are  taught  to 
employ  themselves  in  any  devotional  exercises  they  can  manage  to 
learn.  There  is  no  other  remedy ;  for  it  would  not  answer  to 
leave  them  wholly  unemployed  while  the  mass  is  going  on.  So 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  Latin  of  the  mass,  the 
essential  character  and  meaning  of  the  mass  itself,  as  a  united 
act  of  Christian  worship,  is  sacrificed,  and  the  chief  act  of  worship 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  converted  into  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder,  to  which  the  confusion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel 
affords  the  only  just  and  fair  parallel.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
Latin  phraseology,  the  Churcii  is  deprived  of  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  united  prayer  for  God's  grace,  and  united  thanksgiving 
for  God"*s  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  :  its  devotions  are  narrowed  into 
a  thousand  individual  supplications  or  meditations  different  in 
kind :  and,  assuredly,  this  disorderly  and  divided  mode  of  wor- 
ship cannot  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ  made  to  the  united  prayer  of  his  disciples. 

What  benefit  or  advantage,  or  what  obligation  there  can  be 
to  be  present  at  mass  at  aU,  when  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
mass,  we  cannot  conceive.  We  know  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter 
of  obligation  ;  but  on  v/hsit principle  that  obligation  can  be  founded, 
when  there  is  no  part  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  present, 
except  bowing  at  a  certain  moment,  is  not  easily  to  be  discerned. 
If  the  mass  is  only  offered /or  them,  might  it  not  be  offered  just 
as  effectually  in  their  absence,  as  in  their  presence !  And  if  they 
have  no  paii  to  take  in  the  worship,  why  should  not  their  medita- 
tions and  devotions  be  as  .effective  at  home  as  if  they  were 
offered  in  the  time  of  mass  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  system  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  to  the  universal 
practice  of  primitive  times.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
men,  by  catching  at  the  mere  letter  of  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, have  wholly  lost  their  spirit,  and  rendered  the  letter 
itself  an  absurdity.  The  mass  is  now,  notwithstanding  its  rigid 
retention  of  a  Latin  garb,  a  positive  absurdity,  in  its  addresses  to 
congregations  who  are  unable  to  understand  a  single  word  of  it. 
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or  are  taught  to  pay  no  attention;  and  in  its  plural  prayers, 
which  only  one  individual  offers  up. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Seymour  gives  of  the  monasteries 
in  Italy  effectually  dissipates  any  ideas  that  might  be  formed  of 
them  from  the  pages  of  St.  Bernard  or  of  other  ancient  writers. 
AH  austerity  is  at  an  end,  as  regards,  at  least,  that  class  of 
monasteries  which  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Many  of  these  convents  are 
richly  endowed,  and  conducted  in  excellent  style,  with  many 
comforts,  and  without  rigid  discipline.  The  mode  of  life  is  like 
that  of  some  members  of  the  English  Universities.  The 
members  of  the  Society  live  in  their  rooms,  dine  together,  gossip 
together,  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel,  and,  if  they  like,  read. 
They  possess  pleasant  gardens,  a  good  library,  an  excellent  table, 
with  well-fumished  apartments. 

*'  In  one  establishment — through  the  whole  of  which  I  was  kindly 
conducted  by  one  of  its  members — there  was  appropriated  to  each  a 
suite  of  small  apartments,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room,  a  sleeping-room, 
and  a  little  study,  all  opening  into  another  vacant  apartment,  or  hall, 
or  gallery ;  and  the  whole  being  separated  by  a  door  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  establishment.  There  were  twenty-two  gentlemen  living  in  this 
convent,  every  one  of  them  possessing  a  similar  suite  of  apartments. 
And  though  to  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  an 
English  house,  there  always  seemed  a  lack  of  comfort  about  these 
establishments ;  yet  such  is  the  general  character  of  an  Italian  house. 
And  I  am  bound  in  candour  and  honesty  to  say,  that  the  bachelor  life 
of  a  convent  in  Italy  is  in  every  respect,  considering  the  two  countries, 
equal  in  comforts  and  in  society  and  enjoyment  to  the  general  run  of  a 
college  life  in  England.  .  •  .  The  freedom  with  which  they  can  leave 
their  convents,  ramble  through  the  country,  lounge  through  the  streets, 
frequent  the  coffee-houses,  and  visit  the  drawing-rooms  of  their  female 
acquaintances,  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  life,  and  un- 
happily also  of  bringing  occasionally  much  scandal  on  religion. 

**  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  monks  and  friars  of  Rome 
any  special  irregularity  or  impropriety  of  life.  Every  one  knows,  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  when  a  number  of  unmarried 
men  are  living  together  in  a  barrack,  or  residing  together  in  a  college, 
the  atmosphere  of  such  places  is  not  more  pure  and  moral  than  else- 
where. The  experience  of  the  world  has  long  since  settled  this  matter. 
Now  the  convents  of  the  higher*  classes  in  Italy  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  large  boarding-houses  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracyf 
— ^a  sort  of  club,  arranged  in  an  Italian  fashion,  where  they  can  live 
cheaply  and  well ;  and  keeping  the  society  of  those  who  are  in  every 
respect  their  equals,  within  the  establishment,  and  at  all  times  go  forth 
to  enjoy  any  society  more  suited  to  their  tastes,  without  the  establish- 
ment."— ^pp.  177,  178. 


rr 
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What  would  St.  Anthony,  or  St.  Pachomius,  or  St.  Bernard 
say  to  all  this  \  What  would  they  think  of  those  ^^  gentlemen^''^ 
who  **are  seen  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  bmiard-room, 
and  at  the  gamii^table,  and  in  eyery  place  of  fashion  or  amuse- 
ment !  ^^  All  this  may  be  very  agreeaole,  and  yery  gentlemanly, 
and  80  forth;  but  certainly  it  is  a  misnomer  to  aSSL  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  monasteries.  They  are  well-managed  board- 
ing-hou9$8^  as  Mr.  Seymour  calls  them. 

The  monasteries  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Capuchins, 
the  filth  of  whose  persons,  and  the  odour  of  their  clothes,  are 
lamiliar,  as  Mr.  Seymour  remarks,  to  every  traveller.  Mr. 
Sejrmour  was  taken  through  one  of  their  convents,  which  con- 
tained 170  monks.  It  was  a  large  building,  arranged  much  like 
a  barrack  for  troops,  only  that  each  monk  bad  a  room  of  his  own. 
*'*'  The  dirt  and  stench  of  these  little  rooms,  equalled  only  by  a 
squalid  garret  in  St.  Qiles'^s,  in  London,  exceeds  any  possible 
description,  and  was  only  rivalled  by  the  diseusting  and  loath- 
some dirt  and  stench  of  the  monks  who  inhabited  them."^  The 
chapel  and  infirmary  were  good. 

**I  found  that  it  required  no  money  to  secure  admission,  as  the 
establishment  was  so  miserably  endowed,  and  its  members  so 
wretchedly  poor,  that  no  person  with  five  pounds  in  the  world  would 
enter  it.  But  all  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons  who  oagbt  to  be 
domestic  servants,  but  were  unwilling  to  work,  or  who  ought  to  handle 
a  spade  or  a  pitchfork  as  agricultund  labourers,  but  preferred  a  life  of 
laainess  and  idleness  to  one  of  labour  and  industry, — a  matter  of  rather 
general  oocurrence  in  Italy, — could  obtain  room  in  this  and  similar 
convents,  and  secure  a  wretched  subsistence,  by  wearing  the  dress  of 
the  order,  and  taking  the  usual  vows.  These  lazy,  idle,  dirty  fellows 
were  of  every  age.  The  great  majority  of  them  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  years  of  age.  And  all  without  exception  seemed  of  the 
class  of  the  lowest  labouring  population ;  many  of  these  monks  being 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  so  that,  though  the  establishment  might  in 
theory  be  regarded  by  some  minds  as  a  holy  and  Christian  home  and 
retreat  for  pious  and  devoted  men  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
yet  in  actual  practice  it  was  a  sort  of  overgrown  almshouse,  a  sort  of 
union  poor-house,  tlie  innuites  of  which  were  not  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  and  the  aged,  as  in  England,  but  the  strong,  the  active,  the 
healthy,  and  the  able-bodied  of  the  population,  who  ought  to  have 
been  compelled  to  labour  for  their  support.  And  as  for  this  and  the 
other  similar  establishments  of  Franciscans  and  Capuchins,  as  houses, 
for  the  pious  and  holy,  it  needs  not  that  any  man  should  be  informed 
that  the  inmates  are  often  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  even  in 
^  Italy."— p.  181. 
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This  certainly  presents  no  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  convents 
for  the  lower  orders  in  Italy.  It  sadly  mars  the  romance  attendant 
on  this  notion,  to  find  that  their  inmates  are  so  extremely  dirty 
in  their  habits.  Filth  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  in  monastic  life ;  for  if  so,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  absence  from  the  convents  inhabited  by  gentlemen.  The  in- 
ference, then,  is,  that  the  dirty  and  slovenly  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  find  their  way  into  convents  inhabited  by  them,  and  that 
the  filth  of  Gapuchms  and  Franciscans  simply  arises  from  their 
low  habits  previously  to  their  admission  as  fnars. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  usually  invested  with  every 
possible  circumstance  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  spectators.  The  pomp  and  publicity  which  is  invariably  given 
to  displays  of  this  kind  both  in  Italy  and  in  England,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Seymour  gives  many  very  curious  instances,  are  especially  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  inducing  women  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  conventual  life.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  which  lead 
persons  in  England  to  enter  on  this  state^  they  are  not,  at  least, 
under  the  moral  neceseiiy  Yfhich  appears  to  exist  in  Italy  for  takinff 
such  a  step.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Seymour^s  statements,  that  afi 
classes  of  persons  m  Italy  are  agreed,  that  such  is  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  that  country,  that  female  purity 
is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
intact  except  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery  !  This  was  the 
continually-expressed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  preachers,  and 
of  women  of  irreproachable  character,  mothers  of  families.  Such 
a  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  morals  in  Italy. 

The  convent  also  forms  a  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  un- 
married daughters ;  and  the  parent  of  this  class  of  gentry,  wjio 
pays  from  200^.  to  500^.  to  settle  his  daughter  in  a  sisterhood,  is 
relieved  fh)m  all  further  care  for  her  support,  while  he  knows 
that  she  will  possess  every  thing  needful  for  her  rank  in  life.  In 
the  more  expensive  convents,  sums  varying  from  500^.  to  lOOOi,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  luxury  and  comfort  provided,  are  requisite. 

The  novice,  when  placed  by  her  parents  at  a  convent,  becomes 
at  once  subject  to  such  an  amount  of  pressure  from  the  state  of 
public  opinion  and  from  the  resolution  of  her  own  parents,  that 
she  is  virtually,  though  not  legallv,  compelled  to  take  the  black 
veil  at  the  expiration  of  her  novitiate.  Mr.  Seymour  gives  some 
interesting  accounts  of  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  white  veil. 
On  these  occasions,  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  postu* 
lant  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  clad  in  the  utmost  splendour 
and  magnificence  ;  and  the  congregation  are  led  to  wonder  at  the 
sublime  self-denial  which  can  induce  a  woman  to  relinquish  so 
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much  which  captivates  the  senses,  and  consign  her  youth  and 
beaoty,  and  accomplishments,  to  the  retirement  of  the  cloister. 
One  of  these  scenes  is  ablypourtrayed  by  Mr.  Seymour. 

**  On  approaching  the  monastery  I  was  stmck  with  the  profasion  of 
flowers  that  strewed  the  entrance.  Early  as  the  season  then  was,  when 
in  our  colder  climate  there  is  neither  hloom  nor  perfume,  neither  verdure 
nor  blossom  for  the  flower,  there  was  a  profasion  of  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  wild  flowers,  of  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  mingling  with  sprigs  of 
leafy  green  from  many  and  Tarions  shrubs.  .  .  .  Even  the  street  in 
which  the  monastery  stands  was  strewn  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
those  emblems  of  rejoicing  at  the  nuptials  of  one  more  maiden  to  her 
heavenly  Spouse.    It  is  in  this  light  they  aflect  to  regard  such  events." 

We  must  pass  over  part  of  the  description,  and  come  at  once  to 
the  principal  personage. 

"  In  a  few  moments  the  destined  bride  of  Jesus  Christ  entered.  She 
was  led  into  the  chapel,  and  along  the  aisle,  by  the  Princess  Borghese. 
They  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  aide-altar,  and  then  the  princess 
conducted  her  to  the  cardinal- vicar.  They  both  knelt  to  him,  and  as 
the  candidate  bent  her  head,  her  long  rich  tresses  of  chestnut-coloured 

hair  fell  like  a  veil  around  her,  and  gave  her  a  peculiar  interest 

This  destined  recluse,  or  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  dressed  specially  for 
the  occasion.  Her  dress  was  white  satin,  richly  damasked  in  gold. 
Her  head  was  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  diamonds,  beneath  which  fell  a 
profusion  of  long  and  luxuriant  curls  of  rich  chestnut-coloured  hair. 
Her  neck  was  covered  with  precious  stones,  that  flashed  through  the 
many  ringlets  that  fell  among  them.  Her  breast  was  gemmed  with 
brilliants  set  off  by  black  velvet,  so  that  she  sparkled  and  blazed  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  jewels  of  the  Borghese  family,  said  to  be  among 
the  most  costly  and  splendid  in  Italy.'* — p.  226. 

This  splendid  lady,  having  paid  her  devotions,  and  having  heard 
a  sermon  delivered  by  a  reverend  confessor  in  a  very  effective  way, 
was  subsequently  conducted  out  of  the  chapel,  into  a  room  within 
a  grating,  where  the  following  scene  was  witnessed  by  our 
author :  — 

"  They  affected  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  for  themselves ;  but  on  this 
as  on  all  similar  occasions,  they  endeavoured  to  make  every  thing  mys* 
terious  by  concealment.  I  was  resolved,  however,  that  I  would  not  be 
disappointed ;  and  I  found  them  sufficiently  courteous  not  to  prevent 
me  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  a  priest.  The  destined  nun  was  on  her 
knees,  inside  the  grating.  The  Princess  Borghese  was  beside  her,  di- 
recting her  maid  to  take  off  the  tiara  and  other  jewels ;  no  other  hands— 
not  even  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  were  allowed  to  touch  a  diamond,  they 
were  the  jewels  of  the  Borghese  family,  and  the  princess  and  her  maid 
watched  every  stone  till  they  were  all  carefully  removed  by  their  own 
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hands,  and  deposited  safely  from  any  light  fingers  that  might  possibly 
be  present,  even  in  the  sacred  interior  of  a  monastery  of  nuns !  At  last 
every  diamond  was  gone  ;  and  then  the  hair — the  beautiful  hair  with 
its  luxuriant  tresses,  its  long,  wreathy  ringlets  of  rich  and  shining  chest- 
nut, was  to  be  now  cut  off.  It  was  the  loveliest  charm  she  possessed; 
and  in  parting  with  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows  together, 
she  was  to  part  with  that  which,  of  all  else,  had  attracted  the  admiration 
of  men :  she  meekly  bowed  her  head  to  her  sad  destiny.  Lo!  they  touched 
it,  and  it  was  gone !  as  if  by  a  miracle,  it  was  gone !  Alas  I  that  the 
pen  must  write  the  truth,— it  was  a  wig." — p.  281. 

Such  things  as  this  certainly  throw  a  new  light  on  the  romantic 
ceremonial  of  a  profession. 

**  A  chiel's  amang  you  takin'  notes, 
And  faith  he'll  prent  'em." 

Professions  of  nuns  are  evidently  imposing^  in  more  senses  than 
one.  They  look  very  well  in  print,  and  they  appear  so  to  the 
eye  ;  but  ^  an  observer  like  Mr.  Seymour  could  tell  us  the  real 
facts  of  each  case,  disclose  the  prudential  motives  which  have 
dictated  the  choice  of  a  monastic  life,  and  detail  the  contrivances 
by  which  display  has  been  effected,  we  should  look  on  the  whole 
affair  in  a  different  light.  In  the  case  here  mentioned,  the  ^^  lovely 
postulant ''  was  a  vulgar-looking  woman  of  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  a  maid-servant  of  Princess  Borghese,  who  thus  exchanged 
a  menial  condition  for  a  most  respectable  establishment,  in  which 
she  was  the  equal  of  all  its  inhabitants.  We  wonder  what  the 
foundei*s  of  the  monastic  institute  would  have  thought  of  all  this 
display  of  these  bewigged  and  bejewelled  candidates  for  admission 
into  their  cloisters.  Does  it  not  look  very  much  as  if  those  who 
were  about  to  forsake  the  world  were  anxious  to  have  at  least 
one  very  deep  draught  of  its  pleasures  before  resigning  them! 
It  is  probably  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Italians  make  them- 
selves amends  beforehand  for  the  abstinence  of  Lent,  by  the 
feasting  and  gaiety  of  the  Carnival. 

We  must,  with  regret,  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  in 
this  volume,  especially  the  description  of  the  high  ceremonies  at 
Rome  at  Easter  and  on  other  great  occasions,  which  are  clearly 
and  well  explained  and  justly  criticized,  and  pass  on  to  one  or  two 
curious  illustrations  of  the  religious  amusements  of  Borne. 

It  was  at  the  church  where  the  Bambino  (a  little  wooden 
image  of  our  Lord  about  two  feet  long,  held  in  immense  veneration 
by  the  people)  is  worshipped,  that  our  author  came  one  day  on 
the  following  curious  scene  : — 

"  While  multitudes  of  persons,  almost  exclusively  of  the  lower  order8« 
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were  arriving  and  departing  lu  increaaiog  tuecettioiiy  w6  olMenred  a 
little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  dretaed  modeatly,  and  not  unlike  a 
nun,  elevated  on  a  platform,  and  preaching  to  a  laigo  oosgragatioo. 
She  concluded  at  the  moment  we  arrived  within  hearings  and  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  little  boy  of  about  the  aame  aga.  He  was 
robed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  clergy,  with  caaaoek  and  short 
surplice,  with  the  usual  cap  worn  by  the  priests  in  the  charchea.  He 
was  a  perfect  miniature  of  a  priest.  There  was  not  a  amila  on  kk  little 
face,  he  looked  grave  and  serious.  He  seemed  as  if  he  felt  what  and 
whom  he  represented.  The  moment  he  took  his  placef  be  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  gravity  to  lift  his  cap  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  to 
cross  himself,  and  then  to  kneel  in  private  prayer.  He  arose  and 
resumed  his  cap,  took  out  his  white  handkerchief  and  uaed  Jt«  looked 
gravely  at  the  people,  repeated  a  few  words,  again  took  off  his  cap,  and 
after  thus  mimicking  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  every  thing  the 
priests  and  monks  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  going  to  preach,  and 
at  the  same  time  mimicking  them  with  a  gravity  of  look  and  manner 
exceedingly  droll  in  so  young  a  child,  he  actually  commenced  a  aermon. 
So  admirably  did  the  little  fellow  bear  himself,  that  I  could  not  divine 
whether  all  this  was  done  in  sober  seriousness,  or  in  mockery  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  especially  as  the  child  was  incomparably  schooled 
in  the  acting.  In  all  that  required  acting,  the  movement  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face,  he  was  inimitable,  so  that  while  be  acted 
throughout  with  the  utmost  gravity,  the  whole  congr^ation,  conslating 
of  men  and  women,  monks  and  children,  laughed  long  and  loud  at 
what  seemed  to  them  an  admirable  imitation  of  their  preaching  priests. 
And  yet  the  sermon  otherwise  was  not  one  to  be  laughed  at.  It  was 
well  and  carefully  written,  and  the  little  fellow  had  learned  it  by  heart, 
and  had  most  carefully  been  trained  to  go  through  every  portion  of  it« 
He  would  now  address  himself  to  the  fashionable,  now  to  the  careless, 
now  to  the  wicked.  He  would  then  appeal  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the 
earth,  then  to  the  Bambino,  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  scene  before  described.  At  one  time  his  hands  were 
clasped,  and  his  head  hung  upon  his  breast  with  an  expression  of  deep 
sorrow.  At  another  time  his  arms  were  flung  wide,  and  his  little  face 
turned  as  towards  heaven  in  the  expression  of  adoration.  Then  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  paragraph  or  division  of  his  discourse,  he  would,  in 
the  most  cool,  collected,  and  solemn  way,  so  as  to  excite  considerable 
laughter,  draw  forth  his  handkerchief,  and  apply  it  to  his  face,  and  then 
pause  and  prepare  for  again  proceeding." — pp.  354 — 357* 

It  appears  that  this  was  connected  with  some  school  exhibition  ; 
but  really,  considering  that  it  was  iu  a  church,  we  think  '*  the 
monks  and  friars,  who  came  in  considerable  numbers,^  mi^t  have 
abstained  from  "  laughing  aloud  and  clapping  their  hands.  That 
the  mass  of  the  people  ^^  looked  on  ana  laughed  and  joked,  as 
if  it  were  an  amusing  species  of  Punch  ana  Judy,^  cannot  be 
any  matter  of  aarpriae. 
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In  truth,  it  is  not  in  England  alone  that  the  people  evince  a 
want  of  sufficient  respect  for  the  temples  of  God.  The  same 
kind  of  levity  and  disrespect  prevails  to  a  still  greater  degree  in 
Italy.    We  have  just  had  an  instance ;  here  is  another : — 

"  When  we  entered  this  church  [at  Genoa]  to  witness  the  vespers  with 
music  and  a  procession,  we  were  surprised  at  the  extreme  irreverence  that 
marked  the  whole  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  congregation.  A  very 
few  poor  women  were  kneeling  as  if  in  worship,  many  were  seated  on 
benches  in  conversation,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  congr^fation 
were  walking  about  the  church,  laughing  together,  and  acting  in  a 
manner  irreconcilable  to  all  our  English  notions  of  propriety  and  decency, 

to  say  nothing  of  reverence And  as  soldiers  in  their  brilliant 

uniform,  civilians  in  their  showiest  attire,  young  girls  in  their  jendulas, 
monks  in  their  sombre  dresses,  all  moved  before  us,  and  chatted  and 
made  a  regular  promenade  of  the  church,  as  if  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  place,  while  we  were  looking  and  wondering 
at  all,  a  respectable-looking  woman  took  her  seat  beside  us  :  she 
seemed  rapt  in  devotion  for  some  moments,  repeated  her  prayers  in  a 
gently  audible  tone,  and  then  silly  slipt  her  hand  before  me,  and 
asked  for  money,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Virgin  !  She  could  not 
take  a  refusal  gently  given,  but  persevered ;  so  we  removed  to  another 

place  to  avoid  her We  soon  stopped  and  stood  in  the  centre 

of  the  church,  and  were  observing  the  bright  and  lively  appearance  of 
the  congregation,  as  they  passed  by  and  around  us,  when  we  were  more 
particularly  struck  by  the  conduct  of  the  monks.  There  were  many  of 
them  there, — some  chatting  with  young  men,  some  conversing  with 

young  women,  others  standing  in  groups I  must  confess  that 

our  astonishment  was  extreme  when  we  observed  these  men  chatting, 
laughing,  and  promenading  with  as  much  levity  as  the  youngest  and 
gayest  of  the  congregation." 

After  the  author  had  several  times  been  applied  to  for  alms  by 
persons  who  had  previously  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention 
by  making  a  great  show  of  devotion,  the  service  commenced. 
The  congregation  did  not  take  any  part  whatever,  or  join  in  the 
responses. 


"  During  the  pauses  in  the  services,  there  were  several  splendid 
interludes,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  operatic  music  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Nothing  I  had  ever  heard  in  the  way  of  music  sur- 
passed it ;  but  it  was  precisely  that  which  may  be  heard  at  the  opera, 
and  certainly  is  not  often  heard  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
very  grand,  some  were  very  sweet  and  pretty,  some  were  very  lively 
and  brilliant.  Every  thing, — the  brilliant  lights,  the  shining  dresses, 
the  conversation,  the  promenade,  the  gallantry,  the  coquetry,  and  espe- 
cially the  character  of  the  music,  threw  over  all  the  tone  and  style  of 
some  musical  entertainment  at  a  theatre  ;  and  at  times,  there  flashed 
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Bj  mud,  the  pffomeiuide  id  KensiBgton  Gardens,  when  the 
mifitarj  band  was  there ;  all  was  as  brilliaDt,  as  memr,  and  as  gay. 
I  looked  carefully  thnnigboQt  the  chnreh,  while  the  priests  were  in 
the  act  of  officiating,  and  I  eooM  obsenre  hot  one  man  kneeling,  and 
one  woman  leaning  on  a  chair  in  a  half-kneeling  poatore.'* — pp.  107 — 
111. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gathered  from  all  this ;  bot  we 
think  that  Mr.  Sejmoiir  mi^t  as  well  have  abstained  from  the 
remarks  which  he  has  afipended  on  English  cathedral  service 
and  the  pmctiee  of  intonmg  the  prayers  (pp.  114—116).  It 
may  be,  and  is  true,  that  there  are  persons  who  attend  cathedral 
service  more  as  a  moacal  display  than  as  the  worship  of  Grod ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  Mr.  Seymour  himself  cannot  toUow  the 
cathedral  service  with  feelii^  of  devotion,  or  without  a  great 
effort.  Bat,  nnqnestionably,  to  very  many  others,  the  cathedral 
service  is  an  aid  to  devotional  feelings,  and  they  would  most 
keenly  feel  the  deprivation  of  such  a  service.  The  increasing 
number  of  churches  in  which  this  service  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  performed,  and  the  large  attendance,  and  devotional 
demeanour  of  the  congregations,  are  sufficient  eridence  that  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  community  look  on  the  musical  ser\'ices 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  very  different  feelings  indeed  from 
those  expressed  by  Mr.  Seymour.  What  we  have  to  complain 
of,  in  many  of  our  cathedrals,  is,  the  slovenly,  irreverential,  and 
ineffective  performance  of  that  service  ;  so  badly  managed  indeed 
has  it  been,  even  in  some  of  our  principal  cathedrals,  that  some 
have  often  felt,  that  if  the  service  were  to  remain  thus,  profaned 
by  the  levity  and  indevotional  character  of  singing  men  and 
choristers,  it  were  far  better  that  it  should  perish.  Our  cathe- 
dral service  too,  frequently,  is  any  thing  but  an  inviting  musical 
treat.  But  where  it  is  reverentially,  solemnly,  and  well  executed 
— when  the  music  is  appropriate  and  accordant  in  style  with  the 
sacred  character  of  the  offices  it  is  employed  in,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive on  earth  a  higher  enjoyment  or  a  more  efficient  aid  to  de- 
votion. W'^ere  the  cathedral  senice  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
should  find  it  far  more  numerously  attended  than  it  now  is ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  day  of  improvement  is  at  hand,  and  that  all 
choirs  may  stand  in  the  efficient  and  respectable  position  occu- 
pied by  those  of  Exeter  and  of  Canterbury. 

Having  thus  discharged  a  duty  in  protesting  against  Mr. 
Seymour^s  notions  on  cathedral  service,  we  must  bring  our  re- 
marks to  a  close,  with  an  expression  of  the  high  sense  we  enter- 
tain of  the  substantial  value  of  his  *^  Pilgrimage  to  Bome.^ 
There  are  things  here  and  there  which  we  could  wish  otherwise, 
and  which  must  render  his  volume  less  acceptable  to  Cliurchmen 
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than  his  ''  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits/^  We  think  that  his  work 
niij^ht  be  made  more  generally  popular,  and  therefore  more  useful, 
by  being  subjected  to  a  careful  revision,  with  a  view  to  remove 
casual  expi*essions  and  sentiments  which  will  give  needless  offence 
to  the  very  persons  to  whom  his  work  might  otherwise  be  most 
useful  and  beneficial.  And  having  said  this,  we  must  conclude 
with  expressing  the  gratification,  and  the  instruction  which  we  have 
derived  from  this  very  able  and  deeplv  interesting  volume.  It  is 
a  work  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  classes  of 
Churchmen  ;  and  it  meets  a  great  want  which  was  felt  to  exist 
for  authentic  information  on  the  every-day-life  working  of  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
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Akt.  VI^ — 1.  C^frrmpmkdmM  rmftetimf  tit  AJain  of  Italy. 
Part  I.  1846—1849.  PrmmtJ  to  hotk  Homm  of  ParllametU 
ly  Command  of  Htr  Majtdf,  Johr,  1849.  Part  II.  From 
Janoanr  to  June  30,  1848.  Preteiied  to  loiA  House*  of  Far- 
liametUiy  Ommawi  of  Htr  Majaij^,  Johr  31,  1849. 

2.  Corr^mmdence  retpeetimff  tie  Afam  of  Rame.  Prmeniod  to 
loti  HouMa  of  Parliamemt  Ij  ComumatuI  of  Her  Majesty,  Jan. 
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3.  if  a  Miaum  d  Borne,  Mai,  1849.  Memoire  prtmUf  au  Conml 
dEiat.  Par  M.  Fekdixaxd  de  Lesskps.  Paris :  Amyot. 
1849. 

4.  Bewmse  de  M.F.de  Lemeps  au  Ministre  et  au  Conseil  dEtat. 
^9^,  J 849.     Paris:  AmTot.     1549. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  parted  with  the  Pope  at  Home  \  His 
resolution  to  uphold,  in  all  its  pristine  pride,  his  pseudo-Apostolic 
power,  was  unsJiaken,  but  his  strength  ^-as  utteriy  broken.  The 
attempt  which  characterized  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to 
make  the  democracy  throughout  Europe  subservient  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Papacy,  and  to  the  restoration  of  its  former 
ascendancy  in  the  political  world,  had  borne  its  legitimate  fruit. 
The  Constitution  of  ^larch  14th,  which  carried  concession, 
according  to  the  then  declaration  of  Pius  himself,  to  its  utmost 
limits,  had  been  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  Pontiff  by  popular 
clamour  ;  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  pillar  of  the  Papacy,  though 
standing  high  in  the  personal  favour  of  Pius  himself,  had  been 
forced  to  yield  before  the  storm,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  eternal 
city ;  the  revolution,  for  such  it  was,  of  the  first  days  of  May, 
181-8,  the  result  of  the  Allocution  of  April  29th,  had  deprived 
the  Pope  of  all  real  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States  ;  and  for  his  own  personal  popularity,  or  rather  for 
his  deliverance  from  the  most  menacing  storm  of  unpopularity,  the 
once  idolized  Pius  stood  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  one  formerly 
branded  by  the  Church  with  the  mark  of  heresy,  and  driven  into 
exile  as  a  political  offender. 

Virtually  the  Papacy  was  deposed  in  Bome  itself  in  May,  1848. 
The   shadow  only  of  the   Pope^s  sovereignty  remained.     The 

>  See  ^  The  Papacy  and  the  Revolaiioo/'  Englith  Beview,  toL  ix.  pp.  266—285. 
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ministiy  of  Count  Mamiani,  reconstructed  in  August  by  one  of 
its  members,  the  unfortunate  Oount  Rossi,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  violent  demands  of  the  democracy,  and  the  popular 
aspirations  after  an  Italian  nationality^  with  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  and  with  the  relations  in  which,  as  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Church,  he  stood  to  the  "  Catholic  "  world.  The 
hopeless  struggle  ended  in  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi,  and 
the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Pope  in  the  month  of  November, 
1848,— events  which  are,  no  doubt,  ft^sh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  and  which  we  need  not  therefore  recapitulate.  This  was 
a  death-blow,  not  only  to  the  temporal,  but  to  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  charge  of  ingratitude,  contained  in  the  protest 
issued  by  Pius  IX.  on  the  29th  of  November*,  sat  lightly  on  the 
consciences  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  on  the  12tn  of  Decern^ 
ber  committed  the  government  of  the  State  provisionally  to  a 
Junta,  in  which  the  sovereignty  was  vested  until  the  Pope  should 
return  to  his  dominions.  The  protest  of  Pius  against  the  Junta, 
and  his  subsequent  Bull  of  excommunication  *,  failed  of  producing 
the  desired  effect.  The  election  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
proceeded  with,  the  Pope'^s  spiritual  censure  was  treated  with 
every  indignity  which  enmity  and  profaneness  combined  could 
devise*;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  of  the  present  year  the 
deposition  of  the  Pope,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  Capitol ;  a  final  and 
decisive  step  which  induced  the  Pope,  in  a  circular  issued  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  18th  of  February,  to  invoke  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  European  powers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Papacy, 

At  this  point,  then,  commences  the  history  of  the  open  warfare 
in  which  the  Papacy  has  been  engaged  with  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, and  in  which  it  has  been  supported,  not  only  by  the  ancient 
"  Catholic  '^  monarchies  of  Europe,  but,  strange  to  say,  indirectly 
by  Protestant  England,  and  directly  by  republican  France.  The 
three  months,  or  nearly  so,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  assassin 
nation  of  Count  Rossi  and  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  had  been  con- 
sumed in  fruitless  endeavours  made  by  both  parties  to  secure  their 
own  ends  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  ;  the  revolutionary 
party  at  Rome  seeking  at  first  to  prevail  upon  Pius  to  return  and 
continue  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  their  proceedings, 

'  Se«  our  '^  Foreign  and  Ck>lonial  ttitelligenee,^  JEngtuh  Beview,  voL  x.  pp.  488, 
489. 

*  Sw  our  <<  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence."  Engluh  Betiew,  vol.  xi.  pp.  282— 
235. 

*  See  for  the  details  our  ''  Foreign  and  Colonial  Intelligence/'  Engluih  Review^ 
vol.  xi.  pp.  235—238. 
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and,  even  after  the  refusal  of  Piiia  to  receive  their  overtures, 
hesitating  to  make  any  other  than  a  temporary  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  in  the  still  cherished  hope  of 
rendering  the  weakness  of  the  PontifTs  character  subservient  to 
their  designs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  tried  the  various 
weapons  with  which  the  armoury  of  his  authority,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  supplied  him,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  his  revolted 
subjects  back  to  their  obedience  by  exhortation  and  remonstrance. 
It  was  not  until  all  these  expedients  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain ; 
when  all  chance  of  a  peaceable  accommodation  was  clearly  at  an 
end;  when  the  Romans  were  clearly  convinced  that  the  Pope 
would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  his  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions, nor  give  for  the  maintenance  of  free  institutions  the  gua- 
rantees which  his  people  demanded  of  him ;  and  when  Pius  could 
no  longer  disguise  from  himself  that  upon  no  account  the  Romans 
would  again  willingly  submit  to  the  bastard  sovereignty  of  an 
ecclesiastical  power ; — not  till  then  it  was,  that  both  parties  took 
a  course  involving  open  and  irrevocable  hostility,  and  evincing  a 
determination  at  all  costs  to  maintain  their  respective  claims ;  the 
Romans  their  claim  to  civil  freedom,  the  Pope  his  claim  to  abso- 
lute and  irresponsible  dominion.  This  being  the  critical  point,  at 
which  the  Romans  became  decidedly  republican,  and  the  Pope 
avowedly  reactionary,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine 
somewhat  more  minutely  the  documents  from  which  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  both  parties  and  the  view  which  they  took  of  their 
position  may  be  collected. 

The  decree  of  the  Roman  Assembly,  which  cut  off  all  possi- 
bility of  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  was  the  result  of  a  protracted 
debate  of  fourteen  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  Mamiani  and 
Sterbini,  with  a  few  others,  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
general  determination  to  do  away  with  the  Papal  sovereignty 
altogether  :  out  of  144  members  five  only  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal to  proclaim  the  republic ;  fourteen,  though  they  voted  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Fope,  were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
republican  form  of  government ;  while  all  the  rest  voted  both  for 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope  and  for  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
public. The  decree  of  the  Assembly,  enacted  by  this  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  was  as  follows : — 

Fundamental  Decree, 

"  ArL  1 .  The  Pope  is  deposed,  de  facto  and  dejure,  from  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Roman  State. 

**  Art,  2.  The  Roman  Pontiff  shall  have  all  the  necessary  guarantees 
of  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 

"Art,  3.  Th)  form  of  government  of  the  Roman  State  shall   be 
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a   pare  democracy,   under  the  glorious  name  of  '  the   Roman  Re- 
public* 

**  Art.  4.  The  Roman  Republic  will  entertain  with  the  rest  of  Italy 
those  relations  which  are  demanded  by  a  common  nationality^." 

This  decree,  dated  "  February  the  9th,  at  one  o'*cIock  in  the 
morning/'^  was  proclaimed  in  the  Capitol  at  noon  on  the  same 
day ;  and,  after  the  ceremony,  the  following  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  ministry  : — 

**  A  great  fact  has  been  accomplished.  The  National  Assembly^ 
consisting  of  our  lawful  representatives,  has,  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  concluded,  that  the  only  form  of  government 
suitable  for  us  is  that  which  rendered  our  forefathers  so  great  and 
glorious. 

*'  Accordingly  the  Roman  Republic  has  been  decreed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  proclaimed  this  day  from  the  Capitol. 

**  Every  citizen,  who  is  not  an  enemy  of  his  country,  is  bound  to  give 
his  prompt  and  loyal  adhesion  to  this  government,  which,  sprung  from 
the  free  and  universal  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  will 
proceed  in  the  paths  of  order  and  justice. 

'*  After  so  many  centuries,  we  behold  our  country  and  our  liberty 
restored ;  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  this  gift  of  God,  and  the 
Roman  Republic  will  be  eternal  and  prosperous." 

A  circular  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Roman  Ministers  and  Consuls  abroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  them  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Government  Commission 
by  the  Assembly,  and  of  inducing  them  to  acknowledge  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  the  Roman  Republic,  which,  it  is  said 
in  the  circular,  "  having  sprung  from  the  free  vote  of  the  people, 
is,  as  a  matter  both  of  right  and  of  fact,  the  most  legitimate 
government  in  the  world.''  On  the  following  day  an  Executive 
Council  of  three, — Italians,  responsible  and  removable — was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly;  the  first  Triumvirs  were  Armellini, 
Saiicetti,  and  Montecchi ;  the  first  of  whom  retained  his  position 
to  the  last,  while  the  other  two  were  subsequently  replaced  by 
Mazzini  and  Saffi.  Two  days  after,  another  decree  passed  the 
Assembly,  ordering  the  laws  to  be  promulgated  and  justice  ad- 
ministered ^  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people ;'  adopting  the 
tricoloured  flag,  with  an  eagle,  as  the  national  standard  ;  and  re- 

*  Although  wchave  enumerated,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  several  documentary 
collections  and  authentic  publications,  yet,  as  there  are  many  documents  connected 
with  the  history  of  these  ti'ansactiona  not  contained  in  them,  we  shall  freely  quote 
from  the  public  journals,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  particular 
source  from  which  we  have  taken  each  document. 
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leasing  all  civil  and  military  funotionaries  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken  to  the  late  government. 

Thus  far,  unquestionably,  the  change  which  had  been  efibcted, 
was  the  work  of  the  Romans  themselves;  but  it  is  fair  to  mention, 
that  at  this  period  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  who  had  akeady 
visited  Rome  m  December,  but  who  was  at  this  time  staying  in  Flo- 
rence, began  to  manifest  itself.  On  the  25th  of  February,  the 
Costituente  Italiana  contained  an  article  of  three  columns,  from 
the  pen  of  Mazzini,  and  signed  with  his  name,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  will  best  serve  to  show  the  character  of  his  views  : — 

"  Rome  the  sainted,  Rome  the  eternal,  ha«  spoken ;  and  her  first 
word  is  the  first  word  of  a  new  era— the  third  lUlian  era.  From  a  period 
of  artificiality,  of  political  sophistry,  of  immoral  machinations,  incapa- 
ble of  creating  a  people  and  making  them  into  a  nation,  the  Romans 
now  pass  on  to  the  broad  and  bnlliant  life  of  truth.  The  veil  hat 
been  withdrawn  from  the  lie  of  an  impossible  agreement  between 
liberty  and  a  power  which  had  become  a  dead  corpse ;  between  national 
unity  and  the  mean  selfishness  of  foreign  courts  or  courts  in  bondage  to 
the  foreigner ;  and  we  arise  in  the  consciousness  of  our  mission  and 
our  strength, 

"  To  the  prince  who  flies  when  the  country  awakes  fair  and  radiant 
with  a  thought  of  love  and  of  new  life,  we  say  :  *  Thou  art  not  worthy 
to  live  upon  our  soil.*  To  the  priest  who,  untrue  to  the  mission  of 
emancipation  committed  to  him  by  the  First  Martyr  of  humanity, 
drives  the  prince  to  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  who  threatens  to  anathe- 
matize a  people  eager  to  interrogate  him  on  the  duties  and  the  rights 
of  the  new  era,  we  make  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Gaul : 
'  Thou  earnest  to  excommunicate,  and  thou  shalt  depart  excommuni- 
cated.' 

"  Religion,  betrayed  by  its  ministers,  resides  in  us,  who  are,  in  com* 
munity  of  sacrifice,  of  love,  and  of  progress,  the  Eternal  Church  of  the 
faithful.  Let  the  phantom  vanish  before  the  light  of  truth.  None 
reigns  here  but  *  God  and  the  people  ;*  God,  sovereign  in  heaven  and 
in  earth ;  the  people,  progressive  worshippers  and  interpreters  of  his 
law.  As  in  the  days  of  Gregory  III.,  we  may  inscribe  on  our  banners, 
'  E celesta  iancti  Dei  et  respublica  Romanorum,* 

'*  But,  in  order  to  be  resuscitated  as  a  Church  and  as  a  republic,  we 
must  drink  into  love,  and  into  the  consciousness  of  originality  and 
autonomy — of  an  autonomy  which  shall  not  be,  as  some  would  have  it, 
provincial  and  dynastic,  but  Italian." 

As  a  useful  gloss  upon  this  rliapsody  of  mingled  Deism  and 
republicanism,  we  subjoin,  from  the  same  document,  what  may 
be  called  Mazzini's  profession  of  faith : — 

"  To  us  life  is  a  mission,  this  earth  the  stage  on  which  we  are  to  fulfil 
it  in  order  to  elevate  ourselves  to  God.    Man  is  a  prefectible  and  social 
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being,  accordingly  progressive  perfection  is  the  law  of  his  existence ;  the 
means  to  its  attainment  association  with  his  fellow-men.  The  more 
extensive  and  intimate  that  association  is,  the  more  strength  shall  we 
have  for  proceeding  in  the  road  of  improvement. 

"  We  propose,  therefore,  to  place  at  the  top  of  onr  social  edifice  the 
most  excellent  in  mind  and  heart,  in  genius  and  virtue.  We  are  tra- 
vellers in  the  unknown  territories  of  the  future,  and  we  mean  to  confide 
our  destinies,  those  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  and  of  .the  genera- 
tions to  come,  not  to  men  marked  out  by  chance,  or  by  the  privilege 
and  despotism  of  conquest,  but  to  men  of  approved  intelligence  and 
devotion,  to  men  who  shall  be  constantly  forced  to  lean  upon  onr  con- 
fidence." 

Of  this  new  political  and  religious  creed  M.  Mazzini  was  ibe 
high  priest,  the  debtical  Antipope  to  the  Mariolatrous  Pope, 
Pius  IX. ;  both  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  faith  as  well  as  to 
each  other.  It  is  by  thus  marking  the  religious  no  less  than  the 
political  character  of  the  two  confliicting  powers  that  we  obtain 
the  key  to  the  singular  drama  which  has  recently  been  enacted 
at  Rome,  and  to  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To 
treat  the  question,  as  has  been  done  in  an  exceedingly  clever  but 
thoroughly  wrong-headed,  and  in  its  statements  of  the  facts  some- 
what unscrupulous  article  in  the  Qaarterhj,  without  reference  to 
the  religious  considerations  involved  in  it,  is  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  ingenious  author  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Jews 
without  reference  to  their  divine  mission.  It  was  not  merely 
the  adoption  of  one  set  of  political  views  in  the  place  of  another ; 
the  preference  given  to  a  republican  Utopia,  which  promised 
a  reign  of  universal  justice  and  purity  of  purpose,  over  an  eccle- 
siastical government,  the  abuses,  the  iniquities,  and  corruptions  of 
which  hiKl  become  wholly  intolerable  ;  but  it  was  the  manifesta* 
tion  of  the  popular  imbelief  in  the  long-sustained  doctrinal  lie  of 
Bome  which  procured  for  Mazzini,  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  and 
professedly  purer  creed,  the  triumphal  reception,  bordering  on 
idolatrous  veneration,  which  was  given  him,  when,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  he  took  his  seat,  by  the  side  of  the  president,  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome,  destined  soon  to  be  raised  to  the 
chief  place  of  power  in  the  deistical  repubUc. 

In  that  memorable  session,  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  which,  as 
described  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  forcibly  recalls  to  mind  the 
sway  which  the  prestige  of  tribunician  power  had  over  the  people 
of  ancient  Rome,  M.  Mazzini  delivered  himself  of  a  discourse  on 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  unification^  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  ««i<w»,  of  Italy,  which  will  serve  to  complete  the  sketch 
already  given  of  his  darins  and  extravagant  poKtical  system. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the  proposal  (or  the  union,  or. 
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to  conform  omrselTes  to  the  Miiiinian  phnseology,  the  um^SeoHan 
of  Tuscany  with  Rome : — 

*'The  general  tendencies  of  Tuscan  j,"  said  M.  Masaini,  '*  are  all  in 
faTour  of  muficatiom  with  Rome.  I  say  mmijicaticm  and  not  tmtoi^ 
because  the  latter  exfMression  has  fallen  too  much  into  disrepute.  The 
Tuscan  journals  are  all  fisTonnble  to  this  nnificationt  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  says  not  one  word  upon  the  subject,  and  which  by 
this  very  silence  proves  the  desire  to  be  so  general,  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  oppose  it*. 

"  The  goTcmment  and  the  clubs  have  pronounced  a  faTOorable 
opinion,  and  the  provisional  government  would  have  yielded  to  this 
general  wish,  if  It  had  not  been  afraid  of  violating  what  it  calb  legality. 
On  one  hand  I  respect  this  scruple,  on  the  other  hand  I  condemn  it. 
Italy,  gentlemen,  is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  Now  men  who  head 
a  revolution  have  no  other  jndge  but  God,  the  people,  and  their  con- 
science. To  endeavour  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  legality  is  to 
misconceive  the  very  elements  of  revolutionary  government. 

^'  In  Tuscany  there  is  no  municipalism.  Autonomy  is  there  under- 
stood in  its  true  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  a  difEerent  meaning  is  attached 
to  it  from  that  which  the  first  inventor  of  this  word  (Gioberti)  gave  to 
it,  understanding  as  he  did  by  it  the  domination  of  a  family,  a  caste '. 

"  The  Tuscans  recognise  in  Italy  only  two  autonomies---that  of  the 
nation,  and  that  of  the  city  or  municipality ;  and  they  desire  to  see 
them  both  respected. 

"The  objections  turn  upon  two  points.  It  is  apprehended,  1,  that 
union  might  impede  the  administrative  business  in  progress  of  execu- 
tion ;  2,  that  the  union  might  interfere  with  the  municipal  element. 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  the  assembly  ought  to  give  the  assurance 
that  the  administrative  business  will  suffer  no  delay;  and  on  the 
second  point  it  ought  loudly  to  declare  that  what  it  wants  is  a  political 
aat/Cca/tofi,  which  may  serve  to  develope  social  life  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  not  an  imperialist  union  or  a  union  a  la  Fran^Mse.** 

These  few  specimens  of  the  temis  in  which  the  views  of  the 
republican  party  were  propounded  will  be  sufficient  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Pimacy  is  at  present 
disputing  the  allegiance  of  the  public  mind  of  Italy.  We  may, 
therefore,  now  revert  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  and  proceed  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  which  the  Boman  republic 

*  This  fmct  which,  nnexpUiiied,  '^  speaks  roliimes"  in  h,roar  of  the  Mftarrini 
policy,  admits,  however,  of  a  very  different  explauation.  There  were  at  this  tiine 
four  ioumals  pahlished  at  Florence  ;  three  of  which,  La  CodituaUe  Italiama,  L'Alba, 
and  h  Popolano,  were  entirely  onder  the  control  of  Mazzini's  party.  The  fourth,  II 
NwnonaUy  had  excellent  reasons  for  its  silence,  having  before  its  eyes  the  doom 
of  two  other  journals  La  Vetpa  and  La  Riforma  which  hkA  forfeited  their  existence 
by  their  opposition  to  the  dominant  faction. 

'  This  is  probably  not  the  only  case  in  which  these  new  lights  fiul  to  understand 
one  another,  or  even  themselves. 
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imposed  upon  itself  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  state  of 
society  about  to  be  established.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
it  are  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  as  follows : — 

"  The  sovereignty  residing,  of  eternal  right,  in  the  people,  the  people 
of  the  Roman  State  have  constituted  themselves  into  a  Republic. 

**  The  Roman  citizens  are  equal  and  free. 

'*  The  Roman  republic  honours  virtue,  and  sacrifices  made  for  the 
brethren  and  for  the  country. 

*'  The  republic  takes  upon  itself  the  education  of  all  citizens,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  industry,  labour,  and 
intelligence. 

'*  All  the  rights  of  nationalities  are  sacred  to  the  Roman  republic, 
which  regards  all  nations  as  brethren. 

"  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  defence  of  the 
republic,  and  of  the  national  independence. 

*'  All  the  municipalities  have  equal  rights ;  their  'independence  is 
limited  only  by  the  laws  of  universal  utility. 

**  The  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights  does  not  depend  on  religious  belief." 

After  this  preamble  the  constitution  itself  is  set  out  in  nine 
chapters,  containing  eighty-three  articles. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  ^'the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizens.*"  Among  its  provisions  is  in  Article  vi.,  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  and  of  confiscation. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  the  exercise  of  the  powers."  It 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  representative  assembly,  chosen 
every  three  years  by  universal  suffrage,  every  citizen,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  having  a  vote;  and  the  number  of  representatives  being 
at  the  rate  of  1  to  every  30,000  citizens.  The  executive  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  consuls,  chosen  by  universal  suttrage, 
and  requiring,  at  least,  100,000  votes,  in  default  of  which  they 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Representative  Assembly ;  one  consul  to 
go  out  of  office  every  year,  and  not  to  be  re-eligible  till  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years.  As  a  check  upon  this  executive,  twelve 
tribunes  are  appointed,  likewise  by  universal  suffi*age,  for  five 
years,  and  immediately  re-eligible. 

The  third  chapter  defines  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  which  is 
declared  indissoluble,  and  to  which  alone  it  belongs  to  make  war 
or  peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties. 

The  fourth  chapter  defines  the  functions  of  the  consuls,  and 
settles  the  subdivision  of  the  departments  of  the  state. 

The  fifth  chapter  defines  the  attributes  of  the  tribunes,  who 
are  inviolable  during  their  term  of  office,  and  for  a  year  after. 
To  these  the  consuls  are  bound  to  render  an  account  oi  their  ad- 
ministration, at  the  close  of  their  year  of  office :  they  determine 
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whether  there  are  grounds  for  impeachment,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  convoking,  in  case  of  need,  extraordinary  comitia,  or 
assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  sixth  chapter  defines  the  position  of  the  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  whom  the 
consuls  are  bound  to  consult  on  all  important  ailairs  of  state. 

The  seventh  chapter  refers  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  hold  office  for  life. 
All  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  ^^  in  the  name  of 
€k>d  and  the  people.'^ 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  miUtary  power,  both  by  land 
aod  by  sea.  The  appointment  of  general  commanders  is  vested 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  ninth  chapter  makes  all  changes  in  the  constitution  de- 
pendent on  the  requisition  of,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  representa- 
tives, and  determmes  that  the  present  constitution  shall  not  be 
changed  till  one  year,  at  least,  after  its  promulgation. 

The  main  outline  of  this  constitution  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  republic.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  the 
total  silence  which  it  observes  respecting  the  papacy,  plainly 
indicating  a  determination  not  only  to  exclude  the  papacy  from 
all  participation  in  the  political  power  of  the  state,  but  to  make 
the  machinery  of  the  state  wholly  independent  of  its  existence. 

While  republican  Rome  thus  laboured  to  consolidate  its  new 
institutions,  the  Pope,  finally  undeceived  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Bepublic  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  the  papacy 
from  an  alliance  with  the  democracy,  began  seriously  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  the  possibility  of  his  forcible  restoration  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  European  powers.  To  this  end  Cardinal 
Antonelli  prepared  a  memorial,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
different  Courts  of  Europe,  among  others  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  to  whom  it  was  officially 
transmitted  by  the  Pope''s  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  which  we  give 
in  extenso,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  2,  at  the 
head  of  our  Article,  but  in  a  translation  of  our  own ;  the  official 
translation  being  throughout  of  a  very  mediocre  character,  and  in 
several  passages  positively  erroneous  : — 

"  Gaeta,  February  18,  1849. 
**  Our  Lord's  holiness  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate, nothing  else  in  view  bat  to  pour  upon  his  subjects  benefits  in 
accordance  with  the  times,  making  every  possible  provision  for  their 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  than  the  sloyenlineae  and  downright  igno- 
rance of  these  official  translations.  The  yeriest  penny-a-liners  could  hardly  do  worse. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  persons  employed  and  monies  expended  in  the 
traaslalion  department  of  ^e  Foreign  Office. 
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welfare.  In  foot,  after  having  pronoanoed  the  pardon  of  those  who 
were  in  exile  or  in  prison  for  political  offences ;  after  having  erected  tho 
Consulta  di  Stato^  and  instituted  the  council  of  ministers  ;  after  having 
granted,  through  the  imperious  necessity  of  circumstances,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Civic  Guard,  the  new  law  for  a  decent  liberty  of  the  press, 
and,  lastly,  a  fundamental  statute  for  the  States  of  Holy  Church ;  he 
had  a  good  right  to  that  gratitude  which  is  due  from  subjects  to  a  Prince 
who  regarded  them  not  otherwise  than  as  his  children,  and  who  led 
them  to  expect  no  other  reign  than  that  of  love.  But  far  different 
was  the  return  he  received  for  the  many  benefits  and  acts  of  conde- 
scension which  he  had  lavished  upon  them.  After  short  demonstra- 
tions of  applause,  directed,  however,  by  those  whose  hosoms  already 
harboured  the  most  criminal  designs  (demonstrations,  to  which  the 
holy  father  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  in  a  way  altogether  peculiav 
to  his  paternal  heart),  he  very  soon  experienced  the  bitter  fruit  of 
ingratitude.  Forced  by  the  unbridled  violence  of  a  faction  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  war  with  Austria,  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
pronounce  an  allocution  in  the  Consistory  of  the  29th  day  of  April  of 
last  year,  in  which  he  declared  to  the  whole  world  that  his  duty  and 
his  conscience  were  not  consenting  to  it.  Nothing  more  was  wanted 
to  cause  the  long-prepared  machinations  to  break  forth  into  open 
violence  done  to  the  exercise  of  his  full  and  free  powers,  by  compelling 
him  to  make  a  division  of  the  ministry  of  state  into  ecclesiastical  and 
civil, — a  division  which  he  has  never  recognised. 

"  The  holy  father  trusted,  however,  that,  by  placing  in  the  different 
ministries  suitable  persons  and  friends  of  order,  matters  would  take  n 
better  course,  and  that  a  partial  stop  would  be  put  to  those  mischiefs 
which  already  threatened  great  calamities.  But  a  murderous  weapon, 
wielded  by  the  assassin's  hand,  cut  short,  by  the  death  of  the  ministetr 
Rossi,  the  hopes  which  had  been  conceived.  From  that  crime,  hailed  with 
triumph,  the  reign  of  violence  shamelessly  inaugurated  itself;  the  Qui- 
rinal  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  attempts  were  made  to  set  it  on 
fire ;  against  the  very  apartments  where  the  supreme  pontiff  resided 
shots  were  directed,  to  which  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing  one  of  his 
secretaries  fall  a  victim  ;  and  at  last  it  was  intended  to  force  an  entrance 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  into  his  palace,  unless  be  consented  to  admit 
the  ministry  meant  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

"  Having,  through  a  succession  of  deeds  so  atrocious,  necessarily  suc- 
cumbed to  the  empire  of  force,  as  is  well  known  to  all  the  world,  the  Pontiff 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  removing  from  Rome,  and 
from  the  whole  Pontifical  State,  in  order  to  recover  the  liberty  which 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  which  he  must  enjoy  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  supreme  power.  Having  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence 
repaired  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  an  eminently 
Catholic  prince,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  in 
relations  of  amity,  he  did  not  delay  a  moment  to  make  his  voice  heard 
in  announcing,  by  the  Pontifical  Act  of  the  2?th  November  last>  the 
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motives  of  his  temporary  sefmration  from  his  subjects,  the  nullity  and 
illegality  of  all  the  acts  which  had  emanated  from  a  ministry  extorted 
by  violence,  and  in  nominating  a  government  commission  which  should 
assume  the  direction  of  public  affiiirs  during  his  absence  from  his 
States. 

*'  Taking  no  notice  of  this  manifestation  of  his  will,  and  contriving  to 
elude  its  force  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude  by  paltry  pretences, 
the  authors  of  these  sacrilegious  outrages  proceeded  to  greater  crimes, 
arrogating  to  themselves  those  rights  which  belong  to  the  Sovereign 
alone,  by  the  institution  of  an  illegal  representation  of  government 
under  the  title  of  Provisional  and  Supreme  State  Junta.  Against  this 
most  aggravated  and  sacrilegious  misdeed  the  holy  father  solemnly 
protested  by  his  other  act  of  the  17th  December  last,  declaring  that 
the  said  State  Junta  was  nothing  else  but  an  usurpation  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  was  consequently  without  any  authority. 

"He  expected  that  these  protests  would  recall  the  transgressors  to  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  allegiance ;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  new  and  still 
more  monstrous  act  of  open  felony,  and  actual  rebellion,  filled  up  the 
cup  of  his  bitterness.  This  was  the  convocation  of  a  General  National 
Assembly  of  the  Roman  States,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new  political 
fofms  to  be  given  to  the  states  of  the  holy  see.  Whereupon  he  pro- 
tested against  that  act  by  another  motu  proprio  of  the  Ist  of  January 
last,  condemned  it  as  an  enormous  and  sacrilegious  outrage  committed 
against  his  independence  and  sovereignty,  deserving  of  the  chastise- 
ments threatened  by  divine  as  well  as  human  law,  and  prohibited  all 
his  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  the  same,  warning  them,  that  who- 
soever ventures  to  assail  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  supreme 
Roman  pontiffs,  incurs  censures,  and  especially  the  major  excommuni- 
cation,— a  penalty  which  he  declared  that  those  also  had  incurred  who 
in  any  manner,  and  under  any  lying  pretext  whatever,  had  violated  and 
usurped  his  authority. 

*'  As  for  the  reception  given  by  the  party  to  this  protest  and  authori- 
tative condemnation,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  every  effort  was  tried 
to  prevent  its  promulgation ;  whoever  dared  to  inform  the  people  of  it, 
or  did  not  second  their  views,  was  subjected  tc  punishment ;  neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  such  unheard-of  violence,  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
remained  faithful  to  their  own  Sovereign,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
sacrifices  and  to  perils,  even  of  life  itself,  rather  than  be  wanting  to  their 
duty  as  subjects  and  Catholics.  Greatly  exasperated  by  seeing  their 
designs  obstructed,  the  said  party  redoubled,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
violence  and  terror,  without  paying  any  regard  to  rank  or  condition,  but, 
being  determined  at  all  cost  to  consummate  their  excess  of  felony,  they 
had  recourse  even  to  the  vilest  and  most  mercenary  arts.  Thus  proceed- 
ing from  excess  to  excess,  through  the  abuse  of  the  very  benefits 
granted  by  the  Pontiff,  and  especially  converting  the  liberty  of  the 
press  into  the  most  revolting  licentiousness,  after  the  most  iniquitous 
malversations,  committed  in  order  to  reward  their  accomplices  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  presence  of  honest  and  conscientious  men,  after  so 
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many  assassinations  committed  under  their  aegis,  after  having  dissemi- 
nated in  every  direction  rebellion,  immorality,  and  irreligion,  after  having 
seduced  so  many  unwary  youths,  having  cast  off  all  respect  for  sacred 
places  and  for  the  asylums  of  peace  and  solitude,  and  even  the  places  of 
public  instruction,  so  much  so  as  to  convert  them  into  layers  for  a  most 
undisciplined  soldiery,  raked  together  from  refugees  and  common  rogues 
of  foreign  countries,  it  is  intended  to  transform  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world,  the  seat  of  the  Pontics,  into  a  seat  of  impiety,  casting  down,  if  it 
were  possible,  every  idea  of  sovereignty  in  him  who  is  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  rule  the  Universal  Church,  and  who,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  a  free  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  whole  Catholic  world,  is  in 
possession  of  a  State  as  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  desolation  and  destruction  the  Holy  Father  cannot  but  be  deeply 
grieved,  as  well  as  moved  by  the  cry  of  his  good  subjects,  who  implore 
his  aid  and  assistance  for  their  deliverance  from  the  most  atrocious 
tyranny, 

"  His  Holiness,  as  is  well  known,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Qaeta  on 
the  4th  day  of  December  last,  addressed  himself  to  all  the  Sovereigns 
with  whom  he  has  relations,  and  informing  them  of  bis  removal  from  hit 
capital  and  from  the  Pontifical  State,  and  of  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  it,  invoked  their  protection  in  defence  of  the  dominions  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  declare  that  almost  all 
responded  kindly,  showing  the  most  lively  sympathy  for  his  sufferings 
and  his  painful  position,  offering  themselves  ready  to  support  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  manifesting  the  most  obsequious  feelings  of  devotion 
and  of  attachment. 

"  While,  reckoning  upon  such  happy  and  generous  dispositions,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  with  so  much  solicitude  promoted  a 
Congress  of  the  Catholic  Powers  for  determining  the  means  of  promptly 
restoring  the  Holy  Father  to  his  States,  and  to  his  full  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,— a  proposition  to  which  several  Catholic  Powers  had  given 
their  adhesion,  and  that  of  the  rest  was  expected, — it  is  a  painful  duty 
to  report  that  the  affairs  of  the  Pontifical  State  are  a  prey  to  a  devas- 
tating conflagration  through  the  exertions  of  the  party  which  aims  at  the 
subversion  of  every  social  institution,  and  which,  under  the  specious 
pretences  of  nationality  and  independence,  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  attain  to  the  height  of  its  iniquity.  The  so-called  '  Fundamental' 
Decree,  issued  by  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  9th  instant, 
presents  an  act  which,  upon  every  account,  teems  with  the  blackest 
felony  and  the  most  abominable  impiety.  By  it  the  Papacy  is  declared 
de  facto  and  de  jure  deposed  from  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Roman  State ;  a  republic  is  proclaimed ;  and,  by  another  act,  the  tearing 
down  of  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Father  is  decreed.  His  Holiness,  thus  seeing 
his  supreme  dignity  as  pontiff  and  sovereign  set  at  nought,  protests,  be- 
fore all  potentates,  and  before  every  individual  Catholic  in  the  whole 
world,  against  this  excess  of  irreligion,  and  against  so  violent  an  attempt 
to  despoil  him  of  his  imprescriptible  and  most  sacred  rights.  Unless  a 
prompt  remedy  be  applied,  the  succour  will  arrive  after  the  States  of  the 
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Chnreh,  now  wholly  a  prey  to  its  bitterest  enemies,  shall  hare  been  re* 
duced  to  ashes. 

"  The  Holy  Father,  therefore,  having  exhausted  all  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  urged  by  the  duty  incumbent  on  him  before  the  face  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  the  sovereignty  annexed  to  it,  which  is  so  indispensable 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  full  liberty  and  independence  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  itself,  and  moved,  moreover,  by  the  groans  of  the 
good,  who  are  loudly  calling  out  for  help,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
iron  yoke  and  tyrant-hand  any  longer,  turns  once  more  to  the  same 
powers,  and  especially  to  those  Catholic  powers  which  have  with  so 
much  generosity  of  mind,  and  in  so  unequivocal  a  manner,  manifested 
their  decided  willingness  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  his  cause,  well 
assured  that  they  will  with  all  solicitude  concur,  by  their  moral  inter- 
▼ention,  in  his  restoration  to  his  see,  and  to  the  capital  of  those  do- 
minions which  were  constituted  expressly  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
txkW  liberty  and  independence,  and  guaranteed  moreover  by  the  treaties 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  European  law  of  nations. 

"  And,  forasmuch  as  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  are,  by  their  geographical  position,  in  a  situation  which 
enables  them  to  be  readily  at  hand  with  their  arms,  for  the  restoration, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  of  that  order  which  has  been  sub- 
verted by  a  band  of  sectaries,  the  Holy  Father,  relying  on  the  religious 
interest  felt  by  those  powers,  as  children  of  the  Church,  demands  with 
full  confidence  their  armed  intervention,  principally  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  State  of  the  Holy  See  from  that  faction  of  wretches,  who,  by 
every  species  of  wickedness,  exercise  in  it  the  most  atrocious  despotism. 

"  By  this  means  alone  can  order  be  re-established  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  the  chief  pontiff  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  supreme 
authority, — an  issue  which  is  imperiously  demanded  by  his  sacred  and 
august  character,  by  the  interests  of  the  universal  Church,  and  by  the 
peace  of  nations  ;  and  thus  will  he  be  enabled  to  preserve  that  patrimony 
which  he  received  at  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  that  he  should 
transmit  it  entire  to  his  successors.  The  cause  is  that  of  order  and 
of  Catholicism.  Wherefore  the  Holy  Father  trusts,  that  while  all  the 
powers  with  which  he  is  in  relations  of  amity,  and  which,  in  the  situ- 
ation into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by  a  party  of  factious  men,  have  in 
so  many  ways  manifested  the  strongest  interest  in  him,  will  give  amoral 
assistance  to  the  armed  intervention  which  he  has  been  forced,  by  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances,  to  invoke,  the  four  powers  above  mentioned 
will  not  delay  one  moment  to  render  the  assistance  required  of  them, 
thereby  deserving  well  of  the  cause  of  public  order  and  religion. 

''The  undersigned,  cardinal  pro-secretary  of  state  of  his  holiness, 
therefore  engages  your  excellency  to  have  the  kindness  to  bring  this 
note  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  of  your  government :  and 
in  the  confident  hope  of  a  favourable  reception,  he  has  the  honour,  &c." 

While  this  document  exhibits  the  pditical  views  of  the  Pap» 
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pacy,  in  opjtosition  to  those  of  the  Italian  democracy,  it  ib  worth 
while  to  contrast  with  the  deistical  creed  of  Mazzini  and  his 
school  the  religious  character  in  which  the  Papacy  presented 
itself  before  the  world  at  this  critical  moment.  At  Rome  itself 
a  most  barefaced  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  by  the  lying  miracle  of  the  handkerchief  of  St. 
Veronica,  the  particulars  of  which  we  recorded  at  the  time*;  and 
the  whole  world  was  filled  with  appeals  to  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven,^^ 
as  "the  sovereign  mother  of  mercy,"  on  whose  protection  Pius  IX. 
declared  that  he  relied  with  especial  confidence,  and  whose  more 
particular  favour  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  the  famous 
Encyclic  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  preparatory  to  the  con* 
templated  promulgation  of  that  fundamental  heresy  as  an  article 
of  the  faith  \ 

The  documents  which  we  have  transcribed,  and  those  to  which, 
having  formerly  placed  them  on  record,  we  have  referred  our 
readers,  will  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  two  contending  parties,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  than  the  fallacious  picture  drawn  by  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly.  As  regards  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes 
and  barbarities  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mazzini  and  the  rest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  article  to  which  we  allude, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  so  respectable  a  publication 
should  scrape  together  such  a  mass  of  wholesale  accusations, 
without  vouchsafing  to  indicate  the  authority  upon  which  they 
rest.  To  say  nothing  of  the  explicit  denial  of  these  charges^ 
as  applicable  to  himself,  and  to  the  government  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints  both  in  England 
and  France,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  article  in  question  must 
have  been  in  course  of  preparation,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mazzini  to  MM.  de  Tocqueville  and  de  Falloux,  the  exaggeration 
and  untruth  of  the  representations  in  the  Quarterly  is  apparent  from 
their  self-contradictory  character.  While  the  writer  at  one  part 
of  his  narrative  states,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  civic  guard, 
and  the  revolted  soldiery  of  Rome,  were  the  parties  by  whom  the 
cardinals  were  arrested,  the  life  of  Pius  endangered,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  clerical  power  driven  from  Rome,  he  requires 
his  readers  at  another  part  of  his  story  to  believe  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Rome  was  well  afiected  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  whole  revolution  was  the  work  of  a  small  faction, 
composed  chiefly  of  foreign  refugees. 

•  See  English  Bemew,  vol.  xl  pp.  236,  237. 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  the  Rescript  of  Nov.  27,  1848 ;  English  Review,  vol.  x. 
p.  487 ;  and  the  Encyclic,  vol.  zi.  pp.  238— S40. 
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If  this  had  been  the  state  of  the  case,  would  it,  i^  ad^,  have 
been  possible  for  a  handful  of  terrorists  to  have  maintained,  not 
only  Uieir  own  power,  but  the  defence  of  Rome,  for  upwards  of 
two  months,  against  the  science  and  supericMr  power  of  the  French 
army!  And  why,  we  would  further  ask,  can  the  Frendi  not 
▼enture  to  quit  Home,  nor  Pius  IX.  to  enter  it,  although  the 
^  faction,'^  siad  all  its  adherents,  have  long  been  driven  forth  into 
exile,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  earth ! 

We  are  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  character  of  l^^*«^»ii 
and  of  his  coadjutors,  for  whose  principles  we  need  not  say  that 
we  fed  the  utmost  abhorrence  ;  but  truth,  and  the  interests,  not 
of  history  only,  but  of  the  present  course  of  European  diplomacy, 
require  Uuit  no  fidse  colouring  should  be  given  to  the  bctB  id 
the  case.     The  Roman  revolution,  whatever  its  character,  was 
essentially  the  work  of  the  Roman  population;   its  excesses, 
whatever  they  might  be,  the  fruit  of  deep  religious  and  moral 
depravity,  engendered  by  nopish  superstition  and  papal  nusmle, — 
deeds  of  blood  perpetrated  in  the  streets  in  a  moment  of  frantic 
excitement,  the  terrible  response  made  by  a  brutalized  populace 
to  bloodier  and  more  cruel  deeds  perpetrated  for  ages  m  Uie 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     We  may,  indeed,  stand  aghast  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  conflict  which  exhibits,  to  whichever  side  we 
look,  humanity  depraved,  and  Heaven  outraged ;  but  to  make  use 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  one  party, — to  say  nothing  now  of  exag- 
gerations or  of  false  imputations  groundea  upon  facts  for  whioi 
those  upon  whom  they  are  char;ged  are  not  responsible, — for  the 
purpose  of  palliating  the  iniquities  of  the   other;   to  attempt 
to   enlist  the  sympathies  of  men  for  a  system  vicious  in   its 
origin,  and  intolerable  in  its  operation,  by  painting  in  the  blackest 
colours  the  system  and  the  men  which  have  risen  up  in  opposition 
against  it,  is  a  manoeuvre  unworthy  alike  of  the  historian  and  of 
the  statesman. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Before  adverting  to  the  part 
which  other  states  or  nations  have  acted  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  question,  let  us  first  of  all  endeavour  to  get  at  an  impartial 
view  of  the  position  as  it  was  at  Rome  itself,  and  to  ascertain  to 
which  side  right  and  justice  incline,  whether  to  the  Papacy,  or 
to  the  republic  by  wluch  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  supplanted. 

Viewing  the  matter,  first  of  all,  politically,  how  does  the 
case  stand  between  the  Papacy  and  the  republic!  upon  what 
foundation  of  political  right  aoes  the  Papacy  rest !  There  are,  in 
all,  three  foundations  upon  which,  politically  speaking,  a  govern- 
ment may  rest :  the  first,  hereditary  right ;  the  second,  the  choice 
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of  the  people ;  the  third,  admissible  only  under  circumstances  of 
great  peculiarity  and  as  an  exceptional  case,  the  consent  of 
other  powers  recorded  in  solemn  treaties.  To  which  of  these 
grounos  will  the  Papacy  appeal  ?  Not  to  the  first,  because  the 
papal  sovereignty  is  not  hereditary,  but  elective;  not  to  the 
second,  because  it  is  not  by  the  choice  of  the  people^  but  by  that 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  themselves  appomted  by  the  Pope, 
and  many  of  them  foreigners,  that  the  Pope  is  elected ;  not  to 
the  third,  because  although  the  Papacy  has  been  recognised  in 
the  successive  settlements  of  Europe,  still  the  Papacy,  having 
recorded  a  solemn  protest  against  each  such  settlement ',  cannot 
possibly  prefer  any  claim  of  right  on  the  ground  of  treaties 
which  have  bv  its  own  voice  been  declared  unkwful  and  invalid. 
In  any  case,  it  admits  of  a  question,  whether  the  consent  of  other 
powers  can  be  binding  as  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
whose  free  consent,  or  else  their  admission  and  belief  of  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  sovereign,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
any  dominion  whatever ;  but  that  a  sovereign  at  variance  with 
his  subjects  cannot  appeal,  as  a  ground  on  which  he  claimd 
their  obedience,  to  treaties  with  other  powers  against  which  he 
himself  has  protested,  is  abundantly  evident. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Pope  cannot  substan- 
tiate any  political  right  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  States. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  put  the  Koman  people  in  the  right,  in 
any  issue  turning  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Pope  shall 
rule  over  them  and  they  obey  him.  So  long  as  they  acquiesce  in 
his  bearing  rule  over  them,  he  may  have  a  semblance  of  authority ; 
but,  when  the  point  is  raised,  the  defect  in  his  title  becomes  at 
once  apparent ;  and  his  legitimate  rule  is  at  an  end  the  moment 
his  de  facto  subjects  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  will  no 
longer  own  him  for  their  sovereign. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  asked  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Republic  was  a  lawful  government,  the  answer 
is  equally  decisive.  The  Roman  government  which  was  over- 
thrown by  the  arms  of  General  Oudinot  had  the  highest  political 
sanction  which  any  government  not  derived  from  hereditary  right 
possibly  can  have.  It  was  the  Government  established  by  the 
choice  of  the  people, — the  fruit  of  universal  suffrage.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  voting 
was  exercised  in  the  election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and 
the  Quarterly  has  a  strange  tale  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  most 

'  The  extraordinary  diplomatic  poeition  in  which  the  Papacy  has  placed  itself  by 
its  own  acts  and  declai'ations,  is  fully  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year 
for  the  National  Club  by  Messrs.  Uatchards,  under  the  title,  <<  Papal  Diplomacy 
and  the  Bull  in  CctnS.  DominV* 

VOL.  Xir. — NO.  XXIV. DEC.  18469.  ^"^ 
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other  topics.  But,  even  supposing  that,  from  apathy,  or  from 
religious  scruples  arising  from  the  Pope'^s  bull  of  excommunication, 
large  numbers  of  electors  did  not  go  to  the  poll,-^>Day,  supposing 
it  proved  that  the  majority  took  no  part  in  the  election, — can  this 
invalidate  the  election  itself!  It  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  that 
any  violent  measures  were  resorted  to,  to  deter  the  electors  in  the 
interest  of  Pius  from  recording  their  votes.  They  were  f5ree  to 
vote,  if  they  chose  ;  their  absence  from  the  poll  must  under  such 
circumstances  be  taken  as  a  tacit  acouiescence  in  the  decisioa 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  voted.  There  was  not  at  the  period 
of  the  election  in  the  Roman  States  any  thing  like  the  agitation  by 
which  the  various  elections  in  France,  since  the  revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  have  been  accompanied  ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  exercised  the  sove- 
reign power  in  Rome  from  the  9th  of  February  to  the  2nd  of  July, 
1849,  was  as  lawfully  chosen  and  constituted  as  the  National 
Assembly  of  France ;  and  that  the  title  of  Messrs.  Lamartine 
and  Co.,  and  afterwards,  that  of  General  Cavaignac  and  M.  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  the  executive  power  in  France  was,  and  is, 
no  better  than  that  of  Messrs.  Armellini,  Mazzini,  and  Saffi  to  the 
triumvirate  of  Rome. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  point  distinctly  in  mind,  that 
according  to  the  political  principles  recognised  by  the  law  of 
nations  Pius  never  had  any  right,  and  on  the  contrary  Armellini, 
Mazzini,  and  Saffi  had  as  good  a  right  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
any  one  could  have,  to  rule  in  Rome  and  over  the  Roman  States. 

Upon  what,  then,  is  the  claim  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome  founded  ?  Notoriously,  by  the  evidence  of  history  and  by 
his  own  confession,  upon  a  religious  theory, — upon  the  theory 
that  the  Pope  is,  as  the  viceregent  of  Christ,  and  the  visible  head 
of  the  Church,  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  all  Christen- 
dom, and  that  for  the  better  exercise  of  this  authority  a  temporal 
dominion  has,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  been  assigned  to 
him.  Now  it  is  certainly  a  striking  fact  that  this  religious  theory, 
the  only  solid  basis  on  which  the  Pope^s  authority  can  be  made  to 
rest,  is  denied  at  Rome  itself;  that  in  the  very  city  and  state  to 
which  this  religious  theory  gives  all  their  importance  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe,  the  theory,  and  with  it  the  Pope's  sovereignty, 
is  repudiated ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  teeth  of  this 
fact,  the  theory  can  be  considered  as  conferring  any  validity  upon 
the  alleged  right  of  the  Papacy  over  the  Roman  States.  The 
acknowledgment  of  that  theory  by  the  Romans  themselves  is 
manifestly  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  existence  of  any  right 
of  sovereignty  over  them  which  that  theory  may  be  supposed  to 
confer  upon  the  Pope  ;  and,  therefore,  since  the  Romans  them- 
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selves  have  repudiated  that  right,  no  other  power  can,  by  virtue 
of  its  admission  of  that  theory,  acquire  any  nght  of  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  States,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
repudiated  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

From  the  same  premises  some  other  curious  consequences  are 
deducible,  which,  though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  them 
more  fully  hereafter,  it  will  be  useful  to  note  down  at  once  in  this 
place,  for  the  completeness  of  the  argument. 

The  religious  theory  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is 
based,  we  have  seen,  can  give  him  a  right  over  the  Roman  people 
only  in  the  event  of  their  accepting  the  theory,  and  not  otherwise ; 
it  can  give  to  other  powers  a  right  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  State,  only  in  the  event  of  the  Pope'^s  right  being 
acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  further  supposition  that 
those  powers  themselves  accept  the  religious  theory.  In  the 
absence,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  theory 
on  the  part  of  any  given  power,  no  right  of  intervention  can  pos- 
sibly belong  to  that  power.  France,  for  example,  does  not  as  a 
state  recognise  the  religious  theory  in  question.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  of  which  that  theory  forms  a  part,  or  rather  to 
which  it  exclusively  belongs  as  one  of  the  distmctive  features  of 
its  doctrinal  system,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  state  of  France,  but 
only  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Consequently 
France  can  have  no  right  to  interfere  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pope'^s  sovereignty.  Furthermore,  if  the  religious  theory  on 
which  the  Pope's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  State  is 
founded,  be  expressly  denied  by  any  power,  that  power  is  by  that 
very  fact  precluded,  not  only  from  interfering  to  uphold  the  Fope'^s 
sovereignty,  but  from  holding  any  intercourse  or  communication 
with  him  as  a  sovereign ;  and,  though  it  may  have  no  direct  call  to 
put  down  a  claim  which  it  believes  to  be  founded  in  falsehood,  yet, 
if  ever  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  give  an  opinion  or  to  take 
action  on  the  subject,  such  opinion  or  action  must  of  necessity  be 
directed  upon  the  abolition  of  a  sovereignty  known  or  believed  to 
be  based  upon  an  essentially  untrue  foundation.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  of^this  country  ;  it  is  the  rationale  of  the  laws  which  pro- 
hibit the  sovereign  and  government  of  these  realms  from  having 
any  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Papacy.  The  policy  of  England 
is  to  put  down  the  Papacy,  even  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Papacy  to 
put  down  the  Church  and  State  of  England ;  and  on  either  side 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  moral  necessity.  For  this 
country  to  take  any  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  upholding  the 
Pope*'s  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  State,  or  to  recognise  that 
sovereignty  by  any  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  to  stultify  the  national 
faith,  and  the  established  religion  of  tbe  Viskigiom^  ^\^^  ^^«^ 
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nounces  the  religious  theory  on  which  the  Papacy  is  based  aa 
untruth,  and  the  sovereignty  claimed  on  the  strength  of  it  an 
usurpation.  Lastly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion,  and  that 
an  all-important  one,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  If  that  religious  theory  be 
actusdly,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  contrary  to  God'^s  truth,  if  it  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  error,  a  falsehood,  and  a  pretence, 
what  else  can  we  expect  but  that  the  papal  sovereignty,  which 
is  based  upon  it,  will  sooner  or  later  be  overthrown  and  crum- 
ble in  the  dust  I  Unless  we  embrace  the  monstrous  supposition 
that  God  has  abdicated  His  own  sovereignty,  and  His  cha- 
racter as  a  God  of  truth,  we  cannot  anticipate  aught  but  a  ter- 
rible downfal  for  any  edifice  raised  upon  a  foundation  opposed 
to  His  truth. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct, — and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  upon 
what  ground  its  validity  can  be  called  in  question,  being  in  fact 
the  same  reasoning  by  which,  starting  from  opposite  premises,  the 
Papacy  itself  derives  its  claim, — we  are  entitled  to  lay  down  as 
incontrovertible  the  following  propositions : — 

Politically,  the  Pope'^s  cuum  to  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states  is  wholly  untenable. 

Upon  the  ground  of  a  reli^ous  theory,  that  claim  must  be 
repudiated  by  those  who  repudiate  the  theory ;  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who,  without  repudiating  the  theory,  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it;  it  may  be  supported  by  those  who  themselves 
accept  the  theory ;  provided  always,  that  the  Roman  people,  whom 
the  claim  affects  as  the  Pope'*s  alleged  subjects,  accept  the  theory, 
and  its  consequence,  the  Popov's  sovereignty  over  them. 

Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

When  the  Roman  people, — casting  off,  from  whatever  cause  or 
motive,  the  religious  theory  in  which,  as  well  as  in  its  conse- 
quence, the  Pope's  sovereignty  over  them,  they  had  hitherto 
acquiesced,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  Pope, — constituted 
themselves  into  a  republic,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  that  repub- 
lic governors  of  their  own  choosing,  they  did  that  which  they  had 
a  perfect  political  right  to  do,  and  by  this  their  act  they  caused  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  to  become,  not  only  de  factOy  but  de  jure 
extinct. 

The  interference  of  any  foreign  power  whatever,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  Pope  back  upon  the  Roman  people  as  their  sove- 
reign, is,  under  these  circumstances,  wholly  unjustifiable.  If  it 
was  not  thought  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  called  upon  or 
entitled  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Charles  X.in  1830, 
or  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  back  upon  France,  there  was  still  less 
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reason  or  right  to  force  back  Pius  upon  Borne :  for  both  Charles 
X.  and  Louis  Philippe  had  a  title  to  the  throne;  the  former  his 
hereditary  nght,  the  latter  the  choice  of  the  people ;  both  sanc- 
tioned by  European  treaties  and  international  recognition; 
whereas  Pius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  neither. 

Had  the  circumstances  been  different, — had,  for  example,  a 
well-ascertained  and  recognised  majority  of  the  Roman  people 
pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  the  Pope^s  sovereignty  over  them, 
and  called  for  protection  against  an  internal  faction,  or  against  a 
foreign  invader,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  tacit  or  express  consent  of 
the  rest,  to  interfere ;  but  even  in  that  case  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  the  interference  of  France,  which,  as  a  state 
professing  no  religion,  can  have  no  claim  or  aptitude  to  interfere 
m  a  question  the  merits  of  which  turn  altogether  upon  points  of 
religious  belief. 

France,  by  interposing  her  armed  intervention  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope,  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  which  nothing  can  justify;  she  has  done  that  which, 
although  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  acquiesced 
in  by  the  French  people  and  by  the  other  European  powers,  and 
— for  a  time  at  least,  for  the  end  is  not  yet  known — successful, 
never  can  lay  the  foundation  for  any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  and  which  reflects  infinite  disgrace  upon  France, 
on  three  distinct  grounds : — 

1.  Because  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Roman  republic 
bv  the  French  army  was  an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression,  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  republics. 

2.  Because  for  the  French  republic,  established  by  universal 
suffrage,  to  put  down  the  Roman  republic,  established  upon  the 
selfsame  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  was  not  only  a  political  error, 
but  a  political  iniquity ;  France  trampling  under  foot,  in  the  case 
of  Rome,  rights  and  principles  which,  in  her  own  case,  she  had 
herself  quite  recently  asserted. 

3.  Because,  in  a  question  the  merits  of  which  depend  entirely 
on  the  tenets  of  a  particular  faith,  France,  which  as  a  state  has 
no  religious  faith  whatever,  can  have  neither  call  nor  title  to 
interfere,  having  no  data  for  determining  the  object  to  which  her 
interference  ought  to  be  directed. 

In  addition  to  these  three  evident  reasons,  which  rendered  the 
French  expedition  to  Rome  necessarily  unlawful  and  improper, 
France  has  disgraced  herself  by  the  duplicity  and  perfidy  with 
which  the  invasion  was  planned  and  carried  into  effect. 

When  the  first  proposal  was  made  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
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France  to  send  an  expedition  to  Borne,  the  official  report  made  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  Commission  to  which  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, stated  expressly : — 

"  From  the  explanations  given  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Government  is  not  to  make  France  a  party  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  actually  established  at  Rome^  but  that  it  acts  inde- 
pendently, free  from  all  joint  responsibility  with  other  powers,  con- 
sulting only  its  own  interests,  its  honour,  and  the  share  of  influence  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  entitled  in  any  European  question.  Your  Com- 
mission has  recorded  these  positive  declarations. 

''  Sprung  from  a  popular  revolution,  the  French  Republic  could  not^ 
mthout  lowering  herself,  co-operate  in  the  enslavement  oj  an  independent 
nationality.  But  it  is  precisely  because  Piedmont  has  succumbed,  be- 
cause the  imperial  armies  threaten  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  war  and  of  the  privileges  of  victory,  and  because  in 
their  train  cruel  reactions  would  necessarily  take  effect,  that  it  is  all- 
important  for  France, — unless  she  is  prepared  to  abdicate  her  position, — 
to  have  her  flag  flying  in  Italy,  in  order  that  under  its  shadow  humanity 
may  be  respected,  and  liberty  be  at  least  partially  saved, 

"  Your  Commission  has  understood  that,  in  authorizing  the  executive 
power  to  occupy  a  point  in  Italy,  which  is  at  this  moment  menaced, 
you  would  instruct  it  to  set  a  linut  to  the  pretensions  of  Austria, 
and  by  an  arbitration,  which  the  force  of  our  arms  would  support  if 
necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  diflerences  by  which  the  peninsula 
is  still  divided,  and  which  our  interest  as  well  as  our  honour  requires 
that  we  should  see  settled  in  a  may  as  favourable  as  possible  for  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions.** 

To  this  report  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  the  President  of  the 
Oouncil,  declared  that  he  gave  his  hearty  assent.  ^^  I  repeat,^ 
he  said,  ''  I  withdraw  not  one  word  of  all  that  I  have  stated  in 
the  commission,  and  that  has  been  reproduced  at  this  tribune.'''* 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  announcement  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  French  government.  In  this  sense  the 
expedition  had,  according  to  the  political  principles  of  the  French 
republic,  a  rational  and  legitimate  end.  The  Roman  people  had 
done  what  the  French  people  had  done  before  them.  They  had 
deposed  a  sovereign  who  had,  as  has  been  before  shown,  less  right 
to  rule  at  Rome  than  Louis  Philippe  had  to  rule  at  Paris.  They 
were  threatened  with  a  reaction,  forcing  back  upon  them  their 
deposed  sovereign.  This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
principles  on  which  the  existence  of  the  French  as  well  as  of 
the  Roman  republic  depended.  If  France  abstained  from  inter- 
fering to  promote  republican  institutions  beyond  her  frontiers, 
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she  had  a  reciprocal  right  to  demand  that  no  other  power  should 
crush  republican  institutions  beyond  its  frontiers  :  she  had  a 
right  to  say  to  Austria,  '^  If  I  do  not  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  at  Milan,  you  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  existence 
of  a  republic  actually  established  at  Rome.^  Accordingly  the 
French  Assembly  voted  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  expedition 
sailed,  not,  we  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating  the  Pope, 
but  of  securing  Borne  against  a  possible  restoration  contemplated 
in  other  quarters. 

The  expedition  landed  at  Oivita  Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  April. 
On  the  day  preceding  a  notification  was  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Givita  Vecchia  by  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

''  The  government  of  the  French  republic,  always  animated  by  a 
most  liberal  spirit,  declares  that  it  intends  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  populations^  and  that  it  comes  upon  their  territory 
with  a  friendly  intent,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence. It  is,  moreover,  thoroughly  determined  not  to  impose  upon  those 
populations  any  form  of  government  not  chosen  by  themselves" 

Had  the  real  intentions  of  the  French  government  corre- 
sponded with  its  professions,  the  expedition  would  have  been 
received  with  open  arms,  as  an  immense  accession  of  strength, 
by  the  government  of  the  Roman  republic.  In  fact,  the  first 
landing  of  the  French  troops  at  Oivita  Vecchia  was  effected 
without  resistance,  in  consequence  of  the  reliance  placed  by  the 
municipality  of  the  place  upon  these  declarations.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  fleet  in  the  port  created  an  uneasy  sensation ; 
but  the  above  manifesto  of  the  French  commander  soon  allayed 
the  excitement,  and  the  troops  of  the  sister  republic  were 
greeted  as  friends  and  deliverers.  The  address  of  the  munici- 
pality indicates,  it  is  true,  a  lurking  suspicion  that  all  was  not  as 
it  should  be.  ^^  If,  which  was  impossible,  their  confidence  should  be 
betrayedy  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Europe  ;'^  but  with 
this  exception  the  address  oflered  to  their  French  ^'brothers^^ 
the  ^'afiectionate  welcome  of  a  population  confiding  in  the  noble- 
ness and  the  honour  of  the  French  nation.'*^  It  concluded  with 
these  words :  ^^  Long  live  the  French  republic  !  Qod  save  the 
Roman  republic  I  '*'' 

Meanwhile  the  executive  at  Rome,  better  informed,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  real  policy  of  the  French  cabinet,  had  hastily 
convened  the  Assembly,  when  the  following  protest  was  addressed 
to  Greneral  Oudinot : — 

"  The  Roman  Assembly,  surprised  by  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of 
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the  teTittofy  of  Uie  repobHc,  and  oonTioeed  that  Uus  iiiYatioii»  nather 
provoked  by  iU  condnet  towards  other  natjopi,  nor  preceded  by  any 
communication  on  the  part  of  the  French  goTemmenty  excites  to 
anarchy  a  country  which,  tranquil  and  well  organized,  relies  on  the 
consciousness  of  its  rights,  and  on  the  concord  of  its  citizens ;  that  it 
violaUi  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  natunu^  the  engagements  contracted 
hy  the  French  nation  in  its  Constitution^  and  the  relations  of  fraternity 
which  ought  naturally  to  link  together  the  two  rtpMies^  protests,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  people,  against  this  unexpected  invasion,  pro- 
claims its  firm  resolve  to  resist,  and  holds  France  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences." 

ThiB  protest^  drawn  up  on  the  very  day  on  wluch  the  landing 
of  the  French  troope  was  effected,  was  accompanied  by  orders  to 
the  authorities  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  oppose  the  landing :  but 
these  orders  arrived  too  late;  under  tne  name  of  fnendship, 
treacherousiv  assumed,  the  French  had  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
Roman  territory,  and  all  that  the  prefect  of  Civita  Vecchia  could 
do  was  to  address  to  General  Oudinot,  in  reply  to  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  a  protest  in  the  following 
terms:— 

"  I  have  received  the  despatch  by  which  you  inform  me  that  the 
French  government,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  Roman  populations  have  been  placed  for  some  months  past,  and  of 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  free  from  the  abuses 
and  the  anarchy  of  these  last  times,  has  resolved  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

''  As  representative  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  is  my  duty  to  protest 
against  the  word  '  anarchy,'  which  is  not  applicable  to  a  people  who, 
in  accordance  with  their  indisputable  right,  have  established  for  them- 
selves an  orderly  and  moral  government ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
France  is  exceedingly  ill-informed  touching  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  and  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued. 

*'  Force  can  effect  much  in  this  world  ;  but  /  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  French  republic  intends  to  employ  its  forces  for  the  oppression 
of  the  rights  of  a  republic  born  under  the  same  auspices  as  herself 
Europe^  whose  eyes  are  upon  us^  will  judge  your  acts  ;  and  history  will 
tell  whether  our  political  conduct  is  chargeable  with  anarchy. 

"  I  am  certain  that,  when  you  shall  have  learned  the  truth,  you  will 
be  convinced  that  in  this  country  the  republic  is  supported  by  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people,** 

Tbo  tenor  of  this  document  shows  that  the  notification  sent 
bv  General  Oudinot  himself  to  the  prefect  was  of  a  less  guarded 
character  than  that  by  which  his  aide-de-camp  had  lulled  the 
suRpicions  of  the  othor  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Civita 
Vecchia.     On  the  day  following  the  landing,  the  general  pub- 
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lished  a  proclamation  sent  with  him  from  Paris,  with  instructions 
to  publish  it  in  the  event  of  his  not  meeting  with  any  serious 
resistance  at  Borne,  but  finding  himself  invited  by  the  wishes  of 
the  population.  He  seems  rightly  to  have  judged  that,  if  it  was 
to  be  published  at  all,  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  he  therefore 
promulgated  it  at  Givita  Vecchia  on  the  26th. 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States !  A  body  of  French  troops  has 
landed  on  your  territory.  Their  object  u  not  to  exercise  there  an 
oppressive  influence  ^  nor  to  force  upon  you  a  government  opposed  to  your 
onm  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they  come  to  preserve  you  from  the 
greatest  calamities. 

*'The  political  events  of  Europe  rendered  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  flag  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  inevitable.  The 
French  republic,  by  conveying  its  flag  thither  before  any  other,  gives  a 
striking  testimony  of  its  sympathies  with  the  Roman  people. 

** Receive  us  as  brothers;  we  shall  justify  that  title.  We  shall 
respect  your  persons  and  your  property ;  we  shall  pay  ready  money  for 
all  our  expenditure;  we  shall  make  arrangements  with  the  existing 
authorities,  to  prevent  our  momentary  occupation  from  molesting  you  m 
any  way ;  we  shall  save  the  military  honour  of  your  troops  by  asso^ 
dating  them  every  where  with  our  own  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
liberty. 

"  Romans,  my  personal  devotion  is  at  your  service.  If  you  listen 
to  my  voice,  if  you  trust  my  word,  I  shall  consecrate  myself  unre* 
servedly  to  the  interests  of  your  beautiful  country." 

The  deeds  of  the  general,  however,  did  not  correspond  with 
these  fair  and  honeyed  promises.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
Borne  was  not  prepared  to  open  its  gates  to  him,  he  took  com- 
plete military  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia,  disarmed  the  Boman 
garrison,  sequestrated  a  convoy  of  fire-arms  destined  for  Bome, 
mterdicted  all  political  discussions  in  the  municipality,  and 
carried  himself  in  all  respects  as  an  enemy  in  occupation  of  a 
hostile  town.  The  prefect,  Manucci,  had  the  courage  to  re- 
monstrate : — 

**  The  government  of  Civita  Vecchia,  immensely  surprised  at  the 
news  of  the  disarming  of  the  garrison,  and  the  occupation  of  the  fort 
by  a  body  of  French  troops,  seeks  in  vain  to  reconcile  these  warlike 
measures  with  the  solemn  assurance  of  friendship,  put  forth  in  writing 
and  by  proclamation  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition, 
before  the  face  of  this  city  and  of  all  Europe.  It  yields,  but  un- 
willingly, to  superior  force,  and  records  its  protest," 

A  few  days  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  prefect,  Manucci, 
continued  to  correspond  with  his  own  government  at  Bome ;  his 
letters  were  intercepted,  and  be  himself  placed  under  arrest. 
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While  thus  at  Givita  Vecchia  the  true  character  of  the  expe- 
dition rapidly  developed  itself,  the  triumvirs  at  Borne  adopted 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which  took  the  French  com- 
mander and  all  Europe  by  surprise.  The  same  day  which  brought 
intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  French  expedition,  saw  the  walls 
of  Borne  covered  with  the  following  spirited  proclamation : — 

**  A  foreign  iovasion  menaces  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  A  body 
of  French  troops  has  presented  itself  at  Civita  Vecchia. 

'*  Whatever  may  be  their  object,  the  honour  of  the  principle  to  which 
the  people  have  freely  assented,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  name,  require  that  the  Republic  should  resist,  and  the 
Republic  will  resist, 

**  It  is  important  that  the  people  should  prove  to  France,  and  to 
Europe,  that  they  are  a  people  not  of  children,  but  of  men,  and  that  of 
men  who  have  dictated  laws  and  imparted  civilization  to  Europe.  No 
one  must  have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  '  The  Romans  would  be  free,  and 
were  not  able.'  The  French  nation  must,  by  our  resistance,  by  our  decla- 
rations, by  our  attitude,  be  convinced  of  our  wishes,  and  of  our  unalterable 
determination  not  again  to  submit  to  the  government  which  we  have 
overthrown,  and  which  we  abhor. 

"  This  is  what  the  people  must  prove ;  and  he  who  should  oppose 
such  a  determination,  dishonours  the  people  and  betrays  the  country. 

*'  The  Assembly  sits  en  permanence.  The  triumvirate  will  do  its 
duty,  come  what  may. 

"  Order,  solemn  calmness,  concentrated  energy !  The  government 
watches  inexorably  over  all  who  should  attempt  to  throw  the  country 
into  anarchy,  or  to  rise  against  the  Republic. 

"  Citizens,  organize  yourselves,  group  yourselves  around  us.  Ood 
and  the  people,  law  and  force  will  triumph." 

The  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  triumvirate  was  an- 
swerable to  the  energy  displayed.  Borne  was  put  into  an  effective 
state  of  defence  ;  and  the  I*  ranch  general,  who  expected  to  proceed 
upon  the  veni^  vidi^  vici  principle,  was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  with  some  loss  of  men  and  reputation,  and  with  still 
greater  loss  of  temper :  which  latter  circumstance  there  is  reason 
to  believe  had  considerable  influence  upon  all  the  subsequent 
transactions  between  himself  and  the  Bepublic. 

When  the  news  of  this  unexpected  blot  upon  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms,  the  just  retribution  for  a  signal  breach  of  faith,  arrived 
at  Paris,  the  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  it,  both  in  the  public 
at  large  and  m  the  Assembly.  The  minister  was  severely  cross- 
examined  on  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition ;  a  commission  of 
inquiry  was  appointed,  which  reported  to  the  Assembly  that, — 

*'  On  comparing  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  despatches  with  all  the 
announcements  made  in  the  Assembly,  and  with  the  declarations  by 
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which  its  vote  was  detennined,  the  majority  of  the  commission  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  directions  given  to  the  expedition  were  not 
in  conformity  with  the  idea  with  which  it  was  conceived  and  accepted." 

A  resolution  was  accordingly  proposed,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  The  National  Assembly  invites  the  government  to  take  without 
delay  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  Italian  expedition  from 
being  any  longer  diverted  from  the  purpose  which  had  been  assigned 
to  it.'* 

It  was  this  vote  of  censure  upon  the  acts  of  the  government  and 
of  Greneral  Oudinot  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Lesseps 
as  special  envoy  to  Home.  His  instructions  were  to  ascertam 
the  precise  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
further  progress  of  the  expedition  should  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  Assembly.  Into  the  details  of  the 
shu^ing  conduct  pursued  by  the  French  government  towards  its 
own  agent  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter,  even  if  our  limits 
did  not  forbid  it.  The  documents  which  he  has  since  published 
for  his  own  justification,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  real  purpose 
with  which  he  was  sent  by  the  French  ministry.  His  mission 
was  a  mere  make-believe,  intended  to  keep  matters  quiet  at  Paris ; 
his  very  instructions  seem  to  have  been  falsified,  for  it  was  proved, 
at  the  inquiry  before  the  council  of  state,  that  between  the  copy 
which  he  proauced,and  that  which  was  retained  at  Paris  in  the  office 
of  the  minister,  there  was  an  important  discrepancy,  calculated 
greatly  to  mislead  him ;  and  his  request  from  Rome  thiat  the  minis- 
ter would  let  him  know  by  a  simple  "ytfff,''  or  "  wo,*''*  by  telegraph 
whether  he  approved  of  the  policy  suggested  by  him,  was  left  for 
three  weeks  unanswered.  The  ministry  left  hun  to  negotiate  in 
the  dark,  while  the  operations  for  the  attack  upon  Rome  were  in 
progress,  and  while  the  state  of  af&irs  at  Paris  rendered  delay 
desirable ;  and  as  soon  as  they  felt  that  they  were  strong  enough 
to  take  Rome,  and  to  keep  the  parties  at  home  in  check,  they 
suddenly  recalled  their  envoy,  and  instructed  Greneral  Oudinot  to 
fgrce  his  way  into  Rome,  without  further  reference  to  preceding 
negotiations.  Their  conduct  was  simply  guided  by  their  own 
domestic  and  party  necessities,  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome,  or  any  regard  to  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them  under  existing  circumstances  by  the  law  of  nations. 

But  to  return  to  the  Roman  republic.  The  testimony  borne  by 
M.  Lesseps  is  highly  important  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
population,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  existing  autho- 
rities. On  his  first  visit  to  the  city  he  thus  writes  to  General 
Oudinot : — 


m  TU  Pmpmef  im  EaA. 


Ktienmg  to  tins  sUtemeoi,  he  flBT%  m  the  sequel  of  fak 
tnre: — 


**  I  was  aeqQjinted  witli  all  die 
tth  eeitain  that,  heSort  we  had  fecciied 
siege  apparatus,  it  was  impossible  Ibms  t 
sislanrr  would  be  energetic  and  generaL  If  y  sobsequent  staj  at  Bosm 
only  serred  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  wluch  I  had  i  i|wisid  am  the 
day  of  my  arriral." 

The  foilowing  are  extnelB  from  his  ix>te4MMd^  on  the  suae 
subject: — 

^  The  whole  city  it  in  arms.  Every  where  there  are  barricades  asd 
means  of  defence.     The  resistanee  will  be  generaL 

**  The  Eogiisb  consult  who  has  been  resident  at  Rome  for  thirty  yean, 
shows  me  his  despatches  to  Lord  Palmerston.  He  confirms  ise  ia  this 
optoion* 

^  The  captain  of  an  American  man-of-war,  who  has  inspected  aD  the 
works,  has  declared  that  it  would  take  at  least  from  30,000  to  40,000 
men  to  take  the  city  after  a  regular  siege. 

**  Lord  Napier  and  the  captain  of  the  Bull^Dog  (En^ish  war  steamer) 
has,  I  am  told,  expressed  the  same  opinion." — Notes  /ram  ike  25tk  to 
the  29ih  of  May. 

**  There  is  no  luch  thing  as  an  intermediate,  moderate,  ju<lc-aitlieii,  or 
conserrative  party,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  Neither  at  present, 
nor  in  prospect,  can  I  see  a  strong  party  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that 
some  few  individual!,  men  of  personal  importance,  officers  without 
troopi,  pretend  lo  represent  it ;  but  every  policy  which  shall  lean  upon 
them  exclusively,  will  fail.  I  freely  told  this  to  Count  Mamianl,  who 
was  presented  to  me  by  M.  de  Forbin  Fanson. 

'*  I  asked  him  in  the  first  place  whether  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  us, 
whether  he  had  partisans  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  brave  to 
carry  the  system  of  conciliation  which  I  bad  been  sent  to  bring  abouL 
He  answered  in  the  negative ;  adding,  that  he  and  his  party  dared  not 
to  do  any  thing,  and  had  no  chance  of  carrying  the  point  by  themselves.*' 
—Note  of  20th  of  May. 

On  the  important  question,  as  to  the  number  of  foreigners  pre- 
sent at  Rome  during  the  siege,  the  testimony  of  M.  Lesseps  is  to 
the  following  effect : — 
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"  During  my  time  not  a  single  foreigner  came  to  take  service  at  Rome ; 
those  who  were  there  hefore  my  arrival  amounted  to  a  score  of  French- 
men, a  few  Germans,  and  from  150  to  200  Poles,  who  expressed  to  us 
their  anxious  wish  to  leave  Rome  in  case  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  their  readiness  to  suffer  themselves  to  he  sent  to  any  place 
to  which  we  should  furnish  them  the  means  of  proceeding.  As  for 
Italians  belonging  to  other  states  than  the  Romagna,  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  strangers  to  the  cause  which  Rome  sustains  7  At  all  events, 
it  would  be  difEcult  to  attribute  to  8000  combatants  the  most  important 
part  of  the  defence  of  a  city  which  numbered  from  25,000  to  30,000  regu- 
larly enrolled  soldiers,  and  a  whole  population  in  arms,  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  its  aggressors  the  most  energetic  resistance," 

Another  point  on  which  the  testimony  of  M.  Lesseps  is  valu- 
able, and  calculated  to  remove  erroneous  and  unjust  impressions, 
is  the  character  of  Mazzini,  with  reference  to  whose  views  M.  Les- 
seps transcribes  from  his  own  notes  the  following  memorandum  :— 

"  I  suspect  Mazzini,  a  remarkable  and  highly  influential  man,  of  a 
wish  to  promote  a  religious  schism  ;  his  writings  lead  to  such  an  appre- 
hension. He  has  frequent  conferences  with  English  travellers,  and  sees 
Protestant  missionaries  of  all  nations.  To  endeavour  to  divert  him 
ftOTCi  these  influences,  and  to  persuade  him  that  France,  which  he  mis- 
trusts, must  be  the  sole  hope  of  Italian  liberty  ;  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  notions  of  schism,  and,  if  necessary,  to  denounce  these  tendencies  to 
patriots  in  the  Assembly,  representing  them  as  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberty,  which  must  not  be  separated  from  Catholicism." 

*'  I  hesitate  the  less,"  M.  Lesseps  adds,  after  transcribing  the  fore- 
going passage,  '*  to  make  known  here  the  opinion  which  I  entertained 
of  Mazzini,  with  whom  I  was  then  in  open  conflict,  as  all  through  the 
sequel  of  our  negotiations  I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
gratified  by  his  loyalty,  and  by  the  moderation  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  has  gained  my  full  esteem.  I  had  at  last  greatly  shaken,  if 
not  w)iolly  dispelled,  his  prejudice  against  the  French  government ;  and 
now  that  he  has  fallen  from  power,  and  no  doubt  seeks  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  am  bound  to  render  homage  to  the  nobleness  of  his 
sentiments,  the  sincerity  of  his  principles,  his  great  capacity,  his  integrity, 
and  courage." 

After  this  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  our  readers 
may  not  be  sorry  to  peruse  a  sketch  of  the  situation  of  Home  in 
the  middle  of  May  last,  from  the  pen  of  Mazzini  himself,  in  a 
letter  addressed,  at  his  request,  to  M.  Lesseps : — 

''You  ask  me  for  a  few  notes  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. I  will  furnish  them  to  you  with  that  frankness  which,  during  a 
political  life  of  twenty  years,  has  been  with  me  an  inviolable  rule.  We 
have  nothing  to  hide,  nothing  to  disguise.     We  have  in  these  last  times 
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been  ttrangely  calumniated  in  Europe ;  but  we  haye  always  said  to 
those  to  whom  we  were  calumniated.  Come  and  see.  You  are  now 
here,  sir,  to  yerify  the  correctness  of  the  accusations :  do  io.  Tour 
mission  may  be  accomplished  with  full  and  entire  freedom.  We  bare 
hailed  it  with  joy,  for  it  is  to  us  a  pledge  of  safety. 

*'  No  doubt  France  does  not  dispute  our  right  to  govern  ourselyes  as 
we  think  best,  the  right  to  draw  forth,  so  to  speak,  from  the  heart  of 
the  country  the  idea  which  regulates  its  life,  and  to  make  that  the  basis 
of  our  institutions.  France  can  only  say  to  us,  *  In  recognising  your 
independence,  I  mean  to  recognise  the  free  and  spontaneous  wish  of 
the  majority.  If  it  were  true  that  with  you  a  minority  OTerruled  the 
national  tendencies,  if  it  were  true  that  the  natioixal  form  of  your  go* 
vemment  was  only  the  capricious  notion  of  a  faction  substituted  for  the 
general  opinion,  I  could  not,  linked  as  I  am  with  the  European  powers, 
and  desirous  of  peace,  see  with  indifference  the  peace  of  Europe  per- 
petually endangered  by  the  outbreaks  and  the  anarchy  which  must 
necessarily  characterize  the  rule  of  a  faction.' 

"  We  acknowledge  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  France,  for  we  believe 
in  the  common  responsibility  of  nations  for  good  ;  but  we  say,  that,  if 
ever  there  was  a  government  sprung  from  the  wish  of  the  me^ority^  and 
sustained  by  it,  ours  is  that  government, 

'*  The  Republic  has  been  planted  among  us  by  the  will  of  an  Assem- 
bly sprung  from  universal  suffrage ;  it  has  every  where  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  ;  it  has  no  where  met  with  any  opposition ;  and  be 
pleased  to  observe,  that  opposition  has  never  been  as  easy,  as  little  dan- 
gerous, I  might  almost  say  as  much  provoked,  not  by  acts,  but  by  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  an  exceptional  character,  in  which  from  its 
origin  it  has  been  placed. 

**  The  country  was  emerging  from  a  long  anarchy  of  the  powers  inhe- 
rent in  the  innermost  organization  of  the  government  which  has  been 
deposed.  The  agitations  which  are  inseparable  from  every  great  trans- 
formation, and  which  were  fomented  at  the  same  time  by  the  crises  of  the 
Italian  question  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  retrograde  party,  bad  thrown 
the  country  into  a  feverish  excitement,  which  rendered  it  accessible  to 
every  bold  attempt,  and  to  every  appeal  either  to  feelings  of  interest  or 
to  the  passions.  We  had  no  army,  no  coercive  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  previous  dilapidations,  our  finances  were  impoverished,  ex- 
hausted. The  religious  question  was  likely,  in  able  and  interested 
hands,  to  serve  as  a  pretext,  with  a  population  endued  with  grand  in- 
stincts and  aspirations,  but  very  unenlightened. 

**  And  yet,  no  sooner  was  the  republican  principle  proclaimed,  than 
order  was  established,  as  a  first,  indisputable  fact.  The  history  of  the 
papal  government  consists  of  its  revolts  :  under  the  republic  there  has 
not  been  a  single  riot.  The  assassination  of  M.  Rossi,  a  deplorable 
but  isolated  fact,  an  individual  crime,  repudiated  and  condemned  by 
every  body,  perhaps  provoked  by  imprudent  conduct,  the  source  of  which 
is  to  this  day  unknown,  was  followed  by  the  most  complete  order. 
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*'  The  Bnancial  crisis  reached  its  height.  There  was  a  moment  at 
which  the  paper  of  the  republic  was,  Uirough  unworthy  machinations, 
negotiable  only  at  41  or  42  per  cent.  The  attitude  of  the  Italian  and 
European  governments  became  daily  more  hostile.  Both  material  diffi- 
culties and  political  isolation,  all  were  endured  by  the  people  with  calm- 
ness. They  had  faith  in  the  future,  expected  to  result  from  the  new 
principle  which  had  been  proclaimed. 

"  In  consequence  of  dark  menaces,  but  above  all  through  the  want  of 
political  habits,  a  certain  number  of  the  electors  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly.  This  fact  appeared  to  weaken  the 
expression  of  the  general  wish«  A  second  characteristic  and  vital 
fact  gave  an  unanswerable  reply  to  any  doubts  which  might  have  pre- 
vailed. Shortly  before  the  installation  of  the  Triumvirate,  there  was 
a  re-election  of  the  municipalities.  Every  body  voted.  Every  where 
and  at  all  times  the  municipal  element  represents  the  conservative 
element  in  the  state.  With  us  there  was  a  momentary  apprehension, 
lest  it  should  represent  a  retrograde  element.  Well !  the  storm  had 
burst ;  the  intervention  was  commenced  :  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  republic  had  only  a  few  more  days  to  live ;  and  that  very 
moment  was  selected  by  the  municipalities  for  giving  in  their  sponta* 
neous  adhesion  to  the  form  of  government  which  had  been  chosen. 
During  the  first  fortnight  of  this  month,  the  addresses  of  all  the  muni- 
cipalities, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  added  to  those  of  the 
circles  and  of  the  divisions  of  the  national  guard.  I  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  list  of  them.  They  all  proclaim  an  explicit 
devotion  to  the  republic,  and  a  profound  conviction  that  the  union  of 
both  the  powers  on  one  head  is  impracticable.  This,  I  repeat,  is  a 
decisive  fact.  It  is  a  second  legal  trial,  which,  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  completes  the  first,  and  attests  our  right. 

'*  At  this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Neapolitan 
invasions,  our  finances  are  improved,  our  credit  is  rising  again,  our 
paper  is  discounted  at  twelve  per  cent;  our  army  increases  greatly, 
and  the  whole  of  our  population  is  ready  to  rise  in  its  rear.  You  see 
Rome,  and  you  know  the  heroic  struggle  sustained  by  Bologna.  I 
write  this  in  the  night,  amidst  the  most  profound  tranquillity.  And 
before  the  arrival  of  new  troops  at  midnight,  our  gates,  our  walls  and 
barricades,  were  lined  by  the  people  in  arms,  by  means  of  a  simple 
password,  without  noise  or  display. 

'*  At  the  heart's  core  of  this  people  there  is  a  deeply  settled  resolve  : 
the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  vested  in  the  Pope  ;  the  hatred  of 
priestly  government,  under  whatever  aspect,  in  however  mitigated  or 
indirect  a  form  it  may  present  itself, — hatred,  I  mean,  not  of  the  men, 
but  of  the  government.  Towards  individuals  our  people  have,  thank 
Heaven  !  shown  themselves  generous  ever  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  republic ;  but  the  bare  idea  of  clerical  government,  of  the  king- 
pontiff,  made  them  shudder.  They  will  struggle  desperately  against 
any  project  of  restoration  ;  they  will  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
schism  rather  than  submit  to  it. 
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•'When  the  two  questions  were  brought  before  the  Assembly,  there 
were  some  timid  members  who  thought  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  premature,  and  dangerous  in  the  presence  of  the  actual 
organization  of  Europe ;  but  not  a  single  vote  was  given  against  the  act 
of  deposition  :  the  right  and  the  left  mingled  together.  There  was  but 
one  cry,  *  The  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  is  for  ever  abolished.* 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  people  ?  Can  any  free  government 
arrogate  to  itself  without  crime  and  self-contradiction  the  right  of 
forcing  upon  it  a  return  to  the  past  ? 

"  Return  to  the  past,  please  to  remember,  is  organized  disorder ;  it 
IS  the  revival  of  the  struggle- of  the  secret  societies  ;  it  is  anarchy  flung 
into  the  centre  of  Italy ;  it  is  reaction  and  vengeance  engrafted  upon 
the  heart  of  a  people  which  desires  only  to  forget ;  it  is  a  permanent 
torch  of  war  thrown  into  the  midst  of  Europe ;  it  is  the  progress  of 
extreme  parties  displacing  the  orderly  republican  government  of  which 
we  are  at  present  the  organ. 

"  France  cannot  intend  this,  nor  can  her  government,  nor  a  nephew 
of  Napoleon,  especially  not  with  the  double  invasion  of  Neapolitans 
and  Austrians  before  their  eyes.  The  pursuit  of  a  hostile  design  at  this 
time  of  day  would  have  a  tendency  to  remind  people  of  the  hideous 
combination  of  1772  against  Poland. 

*'At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  with 
effect ;  for  the  flag  which  has  fallen  by  the  will  of  the  people,  could  be 
ndsed  again  only  over  heaps  of  corpses,  and  over  the  ruins  of  our  cities." 

To  these  statements  of  M.  Mazzini  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
the  following  memoranda  of  M.  Lesseps  himself,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  a  forcible  occupation  of  Kome.  It  is  dated  May 
the  20th:— 

"Every  body  at  Rome  is  agreed  to  repel  the  clerical  adminis- 
tration. 

"  If  we  mean  to  occupy  Rome  by  force  before  we  obtain  from  the 
Pope  an  explicit  declaration  on  this  subject,  we  shall  only  embarrass 
ourselves.  That  our  soldiers  will  overcome  the  material  obstacles  is 
certain  :  but  this  is  the  least  of  our  difficulties.  When  we  shall  have 
entered  Rome^  oflet  having  overthrown  the  Repub^,  most  asturedly  the 
Holy  Father  will  re/use  to  come  back  on  such  termt  as  we  may  see  Jit  to 
impose  upon  him.  On  this  side  there  is  an  absolute  principle  which 
knows  of  no  comjtromise.  M.  de  Harcourt  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion 
at  our  very  first  conference.  He  told  us  he  had  given  up  all  hope  ofolh- 
taining  any  thing  at  Gaeta.  On  the  other  side  there  is  likewise  an 
absolute  principle  of  a  contrary  character.  //  is  only  under  the  pressure 
of  our  forces  that  any  ecclesiastical  power,  however  temperate^  will  be 
submitted  to.  We  shall  have  to  maintain  a  permanent  occupation,  in  order 
not  only  to  uphold  the  restoration  which  our  arms  will  have  planted,  but 
to  restrain  the  manifestations  of  public  opinion  which  will  become  daily 
more  hostile  to  the  temporal  power. 
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'*  We  shall  therefore  in  the  end  lose  our  influence  over  all  parties, 
that  is  to  say,  we  shall  make  for  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
M'hich  suggested  the  motive  for  our  expedition.  Our  exertions  and  our 
expedition  will  only  have  served  to  unite  against  us  all  the  passions  of 
Italy." 

Six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  negotiations  in  which 
M.  Lesseps  took  so  active  a  part  were  abruptly  broken  oif  by  the 
refusal  of  General  Oudinot  to  recognise  tne  convention  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  the  Triumvirate  on  the  31st  of  May. 
The  sudden  and  unjustifiable  attack  made  upon  Borne,  in  con- 
seauence  of  this  rupture,  terminated,  as  M.  Lesseps  foresaw,  in  the 
fall  of  Rome  before  the  superior  power  of  the  French  forces. 
But  the  rest  of  his  prognostication  has  likewise  been  fulfilled. 
The  French  army  is  still  at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  population  is 
as  determined  as  ever  to  resist  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  the  Pontifical  States.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  refuses  to  be  dictated  to  by  France,  and  the  Papacy 
continues — who  shall  tell  for  how  long — in  exile. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  fact 
which  concerns  us  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  hitherto  occupied  our  attention.  We 
have  found  fault  with  the  French  government,  because  as  a 
republican  government,  professing  no  religion,  it  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  whose  sovereignty  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  political  basis,  but  rests  entirely  upon  a  religious  theory 
not  recognised  by  the  constitution  of  the  French  republic. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  pledged  by  the  coronation  oath  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  by  the  oath  of  supremacy  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  to  repudiate  the  religious  theory  whereon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Papacy  over  the  Roman  State  is  founded,  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  which  nevertheless  officially 
recognises  that  sovereignty,  together  with  its  untrue  foundation  t 
We  abstain  from  all  comment  upon  the  following  facts,  which  are 
disclosed  in  the  "  Correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Rome,**' 
and  which  deserve  to  be  generally  known. 

1.  Tn  the  month  of  January  last  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
addressed  to  the  Pope  a  letter  expressive  of  her  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  position.  See  the  letter  of  the  Pope's  nuncio 
addressed  to  Lord  Normanby,  in  which  Her  Majesty's  letter  is 
referred  to.    Correspondence^  p.  8. 

2.  The  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  in  constant 
diplomatic  communication  with  Rome^  not  only  indirectly  through 
an  English  papist,  who  is  the  resident  diplomatic  agent  at 
Rome,  and  forwards  his  despatches  through  the  medium  of  the 
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British  enroy  at  Florence,  but  directly  by  regular  diplomatic 
communications  between  the  British  ambassador  and  the  Paper's 
nuncio  at  Paris,  between  whom  despatches  are  exchanged  upon 
the  same  footing  of  mutual  recognition  as  between  any  otner 
diplomatic  characters.  The  followmg  documents  clearly  estaUish 
this  fact  :— 


*•  PatU,  March  8,  1849. 
"  My  Lord,— -I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  copy  of  a  noie  I  have 
received  from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio^  inclosing  one  which  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Cardinal  AntonelU  to  the  Representatives  of  all  friendly 
Powers,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  re^esiablUhmg 
the  papal  authority  at  Rome, — The  Marquis  of  Normanby  to  FUcouni 
Palmer ston,  with  tnclosure.     Correspondence,  pp.  7.  14. 

'*  Foreign  Office,  March  S7«  1849. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  your  excellency's  despatdi  of  the  8th 
instant,  transmitting  to  me  the  copy  of  a  note  whidi  your  excellency 
had  received  from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  inclosing  the  copy  of  the  note 
which  has  been  addressed  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  Representatives 
of  all  friendly  Powers,  requesting  them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  papal  authority  at  Rome. 

'*  I  have  to  instruct  your  excellency  to  say  to  the  Nuncio  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received  and  have  attentively  considered  the 
communication  which  he  has  made  to  them  through  your  excellency,  and 
that  you  are  instructed  to  express  to  him  the  deep  regret  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  witnessed  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  the  assassination  of  Count 
Rossi,  the  departure  of  the  Pope  from  his  capital  and  states,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  at  Rome. 

**  The  British  Government  is  for  many  obvious  reasons  not  desirous 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  any  negotiations  which  may  result  from  the 
application  which  the  Pope  has  addressed  to  some  of  the  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe,  whose  territories  are  nearer  than  Great  Britain  in  geographical 
proximity  to  the  Italian  Peninsula.  But  the  British  Government  will  be 
much  gratified  if  the  result  of  those  negotiations  should  be  such  a  recon' 
ciliation  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  as  might  enable  the  former, 
with  the  free  good-will  and  consent  of  the  latter,  to  return  to  his  capital, 
and  there  to  resume  his  spiritual  functions  and  his  temporal  authority" 
— Viscount  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby.  Correspondence, 
ft  14. 

3.  The  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  spiritual  mpremacy  of  the  Pope,  and,  as  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  it,  his  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  States, 
and  in  such  recognition  makes  special  reference  to  the  roper's 
authority  over  a  large  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Of 
this,  also,  we  have  documentary  evidence  : — 
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"  Foreign  Office^  January  5,  1849. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  Pope,  I  have  to  observe, 
that  no  doubt  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  person  mho  in  his  spirittial 
capacity  has  great  and  extensive  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  should  be  in  such  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  used  by  any  one  European  power 
as  a  political  instrument  for  the  annoyance  of  any  other  power ;  and  in 
this  view  it  is  much  to  he  wished  that  the  Pope  shouid  be  sovereign  of  a 
territory  of  his  own ." — Viscount  Palmerston  to  tU  Marquii  of  Nor- 
manby.     Correspondence ^  p.  8« 

'*  Foreign  Office,  March  9,  1849. 

"  Although  Great  Britain  has  not  so  direct  an  interest  as  France  has 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States,  the  British  Government,  nevertheless,  cannot  view  those  matters 
with  indifference.  Great  Britain  is  indeed  a  Protestant  state,  but  Her 
Majesty  has  many  millions  of  Catholic  subjects ;  and  the  British  Govern* 
ment  mwt  therefore  be  desirous,  with  a  vibw  to  British  ivtebbsts, 
that  the  Pope  should  he  placed  in  such  a  temporal  position  as  to  be  able 
to  act  with  entire  independence  in  the  exercise  of  hie  spiritual  fune* 
tions.*' — Fiscount  Palmerston  to  ike  Marquis  of  Normanhy.  Corre^ 
spondence,  p.  6. 

Where  are  we !  and  whither  are  we  tending ! 
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f/",  ^^'/i,  \u  v^  f.'V.  ;;(:»9^  aL^ahdS  i£f?  lard.  «iK>  eoeU  tiuB 

'*'*  r'Af.  »<rj  firydfT^taf-^  li^  efihing  of  voris  of  a  rel^:ioo5 
^'>A#*/:*Ar  »;^,-^i^^  d^^oiioriai  or  coDtr>>TexsaL  by  men  long 
Vt*f,^u  t//  tJi^;  jwjMi/;,  «h^/iK;  names  form,  a  pfimarr  gianntee, 
*#.  ji-^iAt.  trf;»t,  tr»/;  work^  in  <]ii^tioa  will  contain  nothing  heretical 
//f  f/Mftn<  Iv  injfirv/un  ;  l/ut  in  the  case  of  a  dnunatic  poem  like 
iS^  oft^',  kM^'tr*'.  ijH,  wc  rnujst  sdt/pfsf^her  question  the  proptietr  of 
«y^'/»  K^ti^U  H  ^jfumtt,  lUit  far  more  objectionaUe  than  such'  an 
t^^UhftnWfjf,  wUutU  im\t\\*rH  the  withholding  of  the  authors  name  for 
M  Utu*'.  (H'ftnirihittm  a  AtmirvAAts  and  even  unavoidable  expedient, 


otlM^r,  ri<'iili«tr  of  VfWivh  ura  Up  l>e  tolerated.  We  are  constrained  to 
HmU,  ill  iUm  itiHiiitwj',  in  wh/it  character  Professor  Maurice  wishes  to 
h\n,i'itvi  wIk'Mmt  nn  an  orthodox  theologian,  commending  this  pub- 
\\mt\ini  Ui  tliM  f/iithfiil,  **  inore  Kpiscoporum?''  or  as  a  cntic,  deeply 
Vi'rw'd  III  poitliral  litoratun?,   and  pronouncing   "ex  Cathedra,^ 
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a  favourable  judgment,  which  may  guide  the  opinions  of  the 
general  public  ?  In  either  case,  we  cannot  but  stand  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Professor  Maurice^s  literary  or  theological  attain- 
ments have  placed  him  on  any  such  eminence  as  this.  We  know 
him  as  a  misty,  well-meaning,  self-contradictory  thinker,  oppressed 
with  a  vague  desire  for  Liberty^  to  be  attained  "  ^  tout  prix,''  by 
every  sacrifice,  if  needful ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  public,  beyond  a  certain  knot  of  gaping  "youngsters,*' 
— very  '*  good  fellows'"  in  their  way  perchance,  but  not  singularly 
wise  or  sober,  would  be  willing  to  accept  Professor  Maurice  as  an 
infallible  exponent  of  the  Faith.  We  suspect  that  the  general 
body  of  readers  would  look  on  a  poem  with  increased  suspicion, 
rather  than  with  more  hearty  confidence,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  if  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
Professor  Maurice.  As  for  his  literaty  and  critical  attainments, 
these  are  decidedly  more  than  questionable  :  a  vague  thinker  and 
talker,  like  our  good  Professor,  was  never  fashioned  for  a  critic. 
We  give  him  all  credit  for  kindness  of  heart  and  nobility  of  dis- 
position ;  but,  unfortunately,  clearness  of  intellect  is  here  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  that  the  Professor  does  not  possess.  Amusing 
instances  of  his  ^^  random  flashes'*'  may  be  discovered  in  this  very 
preface,  in  which,  for  instance,  he  comments  on  the  essentially- 
dramatic  character  of  Milton's  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  which  is  no 
more  dramatic,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  than  every  epic  needs 
must  be,  which  sets  forth  some  great  conflict  as  its  theme,  and 
which,  if  any  one  character  were  to  be  appropriated  to  it,  might, 
with  eaual  justice,  be  designated  "  descriptive,"  or  "  narrative," 
or  "  didactic  ;"  but,  in  truth,  the  calm  dignity  of  Milton,  whose 
individual  idiosyncracy  is  apparent  throughout  all  his  works, 
may  be  said  to  be  essentially  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  drama, 
which  is  more  or  less  demonstrative  and  passionate.  Milton'^s 
greatness,  indeed,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  every  thing  which  he 
attempted,  but  he  never  did  essay  the  portraiture  of  the  passions, 
which  is  the  drama's  peculiar  domain. 

Of  a  like  airy  and  unsubstantial  hue  with  this  eulogium  of 
Milton's  dramatic  genius  are  almost  all  the  utterances  of  this 
preface  ;  words,  very  fine  words  indeed,  but  unhappily  not  much 
beside.  Here  is  a  characteristic  sentence.  "  Whether  poetry  is 
again  to  revive  among  us"  (Tennyson  and  Eeble  stand  for 
nought,  it  should  seem),  "  or  whether  the  power  is  to  be  wholly 
stifled  by  our  accurate  notions  about  the  laws  and  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised "  ("  teste^""  we  presume,  Carlyle,  and 
Emerson,  and  Professor  Maurice),  "is  a  question  upon  which 
there  is  room  for  great  diflerences  of  opinion."  (As  usual,  a 
wholesome  latitude  of  thought !  On  what  is  there  not  such  room, 
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Mcording  to  the  Profeeeor'^s  judgment!)    ^'Judging  from  the 

Ct,  I  should  suppose,  that  till  poetry  becomes  less  self-conscious, 
\  self- concentrated,  more  dramatical  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form, 
it  will  not  have  the  qualities  which  can  powerfuUy  affect  English- 
men*^ What  does  Professor  Maurice  say,  then,  to  the  intense 
popularity  of  Byron  for  so  many  years !  Was  not  he  self-con- 
scious! On  tlie  contrary,  we  amrm,  a  poet  who  writes  about 
self,  will  almost  always  be  the  most  vulgarly  popular :  he  is  the 
most  easily  appreciable,  and  he  will  generally,  for  awhile  at  least, 
command  tax  more  attention  than  the  dramaiie  bard,  who  does 
not  incessantly  harp  upon  one  string,  but  is,  hke  nature'^s  self, 
impartiaL  One  reason  for  this  is,  tniat  the  sympathetic  reader 
often  places  himself  in  the  nosition  of  a  self-idolater  like  Byron, 
and  feels  his  vanity  flatterea  by  supposing  himself  elevated  above 
^*  the  sordid  mass'*^  with  the  poet. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  rightly  to  appreciate 
a  great  dramatic  work  than  any  other :  most  people  look  for  fine 
speeches  and  fine  thoughts  in  plays, — images,  and  so  forth, — and 
uiink  little  or  nothing  of  dramatic  fitness,  and  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  passions  exemplified.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
reads  '^  Shakspeare^  for  his  real  dramatic  qualities,  or  under- 
stands them,  tnough  every  body  is  prepared  to  admire  and  quote 
his  so-called  ^'  beauties,^'  things  which  belone  to  him  rather  as  a 
poet,  than  as  the  greatest  of  dramatists.  The  mingled  rage  and 
love  of  '^  Lear,*"^  subsiding  gradually  into  madness^  and  forming 
the  most  terribly  affecting  of  all  mere  human  portraitures,  is  far 
less  celebrated  than  Hamlet^s  shallow  ^'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"^ — 
shallow,  that  is,  in  its  morbid  Germanism,  yet  equally  admirable 
in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  as  an  exponent  of  the  cnaracterless 
Teutonic  '*  Hamlet.*^  People  understood  so  little  about  the 
drama,  that  this  last  sentence  of  ours  must  be  to  the  majority  ^'  a 
mystery  and  the  marvel  f  ^  they  cannot  comprehend  how  a  thing 
can  be  good  and  bad  at  the  same  time,  philosophically  false,  and 

iret  dramatically  admirable.     They  are  so  real^  that  they  cannot 
ook  at  any  thmg  objectvoely^  and  ^'  in  the  concrete  T^  and,  there- 
fore, the  drama  is  to  them  a  sealed  book. 

Believing  this,  we  dispute  Professor  Maurice^s  dictum,  that 
poetry  must  become  more  dramatic  to  gain  any  hold  on  the  mind 
of  the  nation :  it  must  become  more  real,  and  honest,  and  true : 
it  must  discard  affectation  and  foreign  ^'isms^  of  all  sorts;  it 
must  come  from  the  heart,  and  sp^  to  the  heart.  And  it 
is  because  Mr.  Tennyson^s  poetry  aoes  this  in  no  small  degree, 
that  it  is  so  popular  as  it  is :  we  allude  more  especially  to  his 
"  Minor  Poems,"  his  "  May-Queen,"  and  "  Millers  Daughter," 
and  <'  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and  ^*  l^ady  Glare,"  which,  ichm  under- 
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itaod^  must  always  awaken  a  sympathetic  thrill  of  delight.  Bat 
dramatic  genius  of  the  higher  order  is  so  for  from  commanding 
popularity,  that  it  is  rather  a  bar  to  it :  it  is  too  abrupt,  too  pas- 
sionate,  too  apparently  unsystematic :  people  don^t  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  They  feel  frightened,  and  puzzled  too.  This  acounts 
for  the  comparative  unconsciousness  of  the  rare  gifU  of  a  contem- 

forary,  "  Browning,'^  which  still  exists  among  us.  If  "  Taylor  ^^ 
as  achieved  a  real  success  with  his  ^^  Philip  van  Artevelde,'*"  that 
is  rather  because  it  is  so  eminently  wadramatic^  so  void  of  passion, 
so  '^  didactic.^'  The  fame  of  this  production,  one  of  the  most 
prosaic  (be  it  said  in  all  charity)  of  all  metrical  contributions  to 
literature,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  drama  m  the  present  English  public.  B>eaders  do 
not  seek  for  real  dramatic  utterances,  for  the  inner  life  of  charac- 
ters in  action,  such  as  they  would  find  in  "  Browning'^  for  in- 
stance, but  for  set  speeches,  "  striking  thoughts,^^  "  fine  ideas,'' 
and  so  forth  :  that  is,  for  essays  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  not  for 
dramatic  poems. 

And  what  holds  good,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  of  the  general 
reader  (of  course,  with  many  exceptions),  is  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  the  critics  of  the  day,  almost  with 
no  exceptions  at  all.  Thus  "  Quarterly"  and  "  Edinburgh''  have 
striven  which  should  lavish  the  most  enthusiastic  praises  on  such 
a  still-bom  child,  such  a  dead-alive  "Mach-werk,"  (as  the 
Germans  say),  as  this  same  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Edward  the  Fair ;" 
while  the  organ  of  northern  wisdom  has  lately  devoted  an  article, 
of  some  fifty  pages,  to  such  an  elaborate  mistake  (we  can  use  no 
milder  phrase)  as  Bulwer's  "King  Arthur."  The  mention  of 
this  poem,  as  it  is  not  dramatic,  might  seem  "out  of  keeping" 
with  our  theme ;  but  the  same  love  for  the  false  and  the  artificial, 
the  same  preference  of  a  metrical  "  Talkification"  on  any  theme  to 
a  real  living  creation,  is  exemplified  in  this  instance.  Some  day 
or  other,  we  purpose  to  immolate  both  "  Philip  van  Artevelde," 
that  embodiment  of  pains-taking  laudable  mediocrity,  and  the 
unfortunately  laborious,  and  tediously  artificial  "  King  Arthur," 
and  the  far  more  obnoxious  "  Festus,"  so  audaciously  magnificent 
in  its  pretensionSy  so  small  and  so  barbarous  in  it«  performance^ 
with  various  other  ofienders,  at  the  shrine  of  poetical  justice. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  must  revert  to  our  original  theme ; 
and,  leaving  Professor  Maurice  and  his  unlucky  preface  behind 
us  (on  which  we  are  tempted  to  say  much  more  respecting 
Germany's  "having  a  right  to  claim  the  whole  realm  of  the 
abstract," — Query,  the  Inane  ?  &c.  &c.),  we  pass  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  poem,  which  has  really  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  must 
secure  its  author's,  fame.     It  is  far  from  bemg  free  from  faults ; 
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the  poet  says,  in  his  own  definite  and  sensible  preface,  that  lie  is 
painfullv  aware  of  them.     These  faults  are  exaegeration,  over- 
strained boldness  verging  upon  coarseness,  a  tendency  to  bitter- 
ness and  apparent  want  of  "love,^  and  an  occasional  burst  of 
**'  fine   talk,     strained  and  stilted,  reminding  us  that  the  bard 
has  not  wholly  soared  above  ^'  the  spirit  of  his  age,^  and  reached 
the  sphere  of    reality    and   truth.      But    that    Mr.  Kingsley 
18  a  poet  who  can  question,  who  reads  the  magnificent  ^*  Proem,*^ 
which  we  shall  transcribe  for  our  readers'  edification !    There  are 
two  imaginary  speakers,  the  man  of  feeling  and  the  man  of  action, 
Epimetheus  ana  Prometheus,  the  past  and  the  present.     First 
speaks  ^'  Epimetheus.**"     (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

'*  Wake  again,  Teutonic  Father-ages, 

Speak  again,  beloved  primaeval  creeds; 
Flash  ancestral  spirit  from  your  pages, 
Wake  the  greedy  age  to  noble  deeds. 

"  Tell  us,  how  of  old  our  saintly  mothers 

Schoord  themselves  by  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer ; 
Learnt  to  love,  as  Jesus  loved  before  them, 

While  they  bore  the  cross  which  poor  men  bear. 

"  Tell  us,  how  our  stout  crusading  fatliers 

Fought  and  died  for  God,  and  not  for  gold : 
Let  their  love,  their  faith,  their  boyish  daring, 
Distaqce-mellow'd,  gild  the  days  of  old* 

''  Tell  us,  how  the  sexless  workers,  thronging. 
Angel-tended,  round  the  convent  doors. 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order, 
Savage  hearts  alike,  and  barren  moors. 

"  Ye  who  built  the  churches  where  we  worship. 
Ye  who  framed  the  laws  by  which  we  move, 
Fathers,  long  belied,  and  long  forsaken, 
Oh  !  forgive  the  children  of  your  love  !  '* 

How  beautiful  is  the  self-abandonment,  the  inspired  worship,  as 
it  were,  breathed  in  these  lines  !  The  very  rhythm  is  most  hap- 
pily suggestive ;  and  yet  it  is  used  with  equal  effect  in  the  reply 
of  Prometheus,  the  man  of  action,  the  spirit  of  the  present.  He 
says,  then,  also  addressing  our  forefathers : — 

"  Speak !  but  ask  us  not  to  be  as  ye  were  ! 
All  but  God  is  changing  day  by  day. 
He,  who  breathes  on  man  the  plastic  spirit, 
Bids  us  mould  ourselves  its  robe  of  clay. 
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"  Old  anarchic  floods  of  revolution, 

Drowning  ill  and  good  alike  in  night. 
Sink,  and  bare  the  wrecks  of  ancient  labour, 
Fossil-teeming,  to  the  searching  light. 

"  There  will  ire  find  laws,  which  shall  interpret, 
Through  the  simpler  past,  existing  life ; 
Delving  up  from  mines  and  fairy  caverns , 
Charmed  blades,  to  cut  the  ages*  strife. 

'*  What  though  fogs  may  steam  from  draining  waters  ? 
We  will  till  your  clays  to  mellow  loam, 
Till  the  graveyard  ofourfatfter*s  spirits 
Sparkle  round  us  into  fruitful  bloom, 

*'  Old  decays  but  foster  new  creations  ; 
Bones  and  ashes  feed  the  golden  corn : 
Fresh  elixirs  wander  every  moment 

Down  the  veins  through  which  the  live  past  feeds 

its  child,  the  live  unborn." 

These  very  grand  lines  (despite  the  presence  of  some  little 
Germanism,)  must  speak  for  themselves.  They  express  the 
purpose  of  our  author,  which  is  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
evil  in  the  Middle  Age  World ;  but  more  especially  to  stigmatize 
that  false  asceticism,  which  confounded  the  use  and  the  abuse, 
and  which  still  threatens  to  lead  many  good  and  noble  hearts 
astray.  In  this  undertaking  we  can  only  wish  Mr.  Kingsley 
God  speed ;  but  then  we  must  aver,  that  this  is  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  with  all  possible  care,  in  a  spirit  of  deep  reverence 
and  of  love.  We  will  not  affirm  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  author  of  "  The  Saint^s  Tragedy  ;^  but  we  do  think  that 
he  has  been  injudicious  in  various  respects ;  that  he  has  written, 
so  as  necessarily  to  repel  many,  whose  sympathies  and  judgments 
he  must  be  most  anxious  to  gain, — that  is,  if  he  be  the  man  for 
which  we  wish  to  take  him,  a  real  lover  of  his  brethren,  and  a 
defender  of  "  the  truth.'"  We  refer  more  especially  to  those 
passages  in  which  he  has  placed  cold-blooded  affirmations 
of  horrors,  which  we  regard  rather  as  the  extravagant  aber- 
rations of  asceticism,  than  as  its  deliberate  ^^dicta,*"^  on  the 
lips  of  its  most  intellectual  representative,  ^*  Conrad,^  the 
monk  of  Marpurg.  He  is  made  to  speak  to  the  youthful 
Lewis  (see  pp.  49  and  50),  in  a  strain  of  morbid  and  blas- 
phemous passion,  which  is  positively  frightful,  which  must  shock 
the  most  favourable  reader  (we  should  say),  and  excite  the 
bitterest  indignation  in  very  many.  Be  it  admitted  that  Bomish 
ascetics  have  used,  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  such  language 
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(though  wc  think  full  proof  of  this  Bhould  be  provided,  before  it 
is  attributed  to  them) :  surely,  even  in  that  case,  such  utterances 
can  only  be  the  brainsick  wanderings  of  unhi^py  devotees  in 
certain  stages  of  religious  madness.  Such  could  not  be  the  sober 
language  of  a  man  like  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  calm,  self-contained, 
earnest,  endeavouring  to  possess  a  princely  youth  with  a  sense  of 
his  order's  holiness.     Take,  "  exampli  gratia : " — 

"If  world-wide  lore 
Shall  please  thee,  and  the  Cherub's  glance  of  fire. 
Let  Catharine  lift  thy  rapt  soul,  and  with  her 
Question  the  mighty  dead,  until  thou  float 
Tranced  on  the  ethereal  ocean  of  her  tpirii, 
1/ pity  father  pauion  in  thee^ — hang 
Above  Eulalia't  tortured  lovelimu  V*  &c. 

And  "  worse  remains  behind,^  anent  ^'  the  Magdalen,*"  and 
even  ^^  the  Blessed  Virgin !  ^  Now  this  does  seem  to  us  too 
monstrous  to  be  real.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  such 
language,  and  even  worse  (ay,  respecting  our  adorable  Lord  and 
Saviour),  may  be  discovered  in  Bomish  hagiologies,  but  always, 
surely,  as  the  fervent  aspirations,  the  outpourings  in  moments 
of  the  intensest  enthusiasm,  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  a  £dse 
asceticism.  Can  they  be  found  stated  in  sober  earnest,  in  philo- 
sophic talk,  as  inducements  to  a  young  man  to  become  a  member 
of  an  ascetic  order !  We  know  not  now  to  believe  it.  And  even 
if  we  did  so,  we  should  still  consider  our  author  injudiciom  in 
thus  abruptly  bringing  these  things  before  our  eyes.  His  is  not 
^'  a  lady's  book,^  we  know ;  but  it  is  written  for  Christians,  and 
some  regard  should  have  been  evidenced  for  their  feelings.  We 
are  not  "  thin-skinned  ;''  but  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  re- 
production of  even  actual  monstrosities.  Besides,  we  shall  not 
combat  false  asceticism  by  confounding  it  with  these  excesses  and 
holding  up  these  to  horror  and  contempt :  rather  must  we  seek 
for  its  most  beautiful  ideal,  and  show  that  even  this  is  faulty. 
Mr.  Kingsley  will  tell  us  that  he  has  done  this  in  his  heroine 
^^  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,^^  the  margravine  of  Thuringia,  as  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  know,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  whose 
existence  was  marred  and  blighted  by  her  hapless  confusion  of 
the  use  with  the  abuse.  Elizabeth,  however,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
depicted  her,  and  as  we  believe  she  was,  had  too  vehement  and 
passionate  a  nature  to  assimilate  with  our  conception  of  ideal 
asceticism,  whether  false  or  true.  And  here  let  us  be  permitted 
to  state  that  we  do  recognise  such  a  thing  as  true  asceticism, 
rightly  understood  and  guarded :  that  lifelong  abstinence  in  some 


things,  th6ugh  not  intrinsically  higher  and  holier  than  Use ;  (to 
aifirm  this  were,  in  our  opinion,  gnostic  and  anti-scriptural,)  may 
yet  be  more  expedient  under  certain  circumstances,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  and  as  our  Saviour  also  intimates.  He  who  ignores  this 
altogether  cannot  satisfactorily  refute  the  aberrations  of  asce*> 
ticisra.  We  should  fear  that  Mr.  Eingsley  would  rather  despise^ 
for  instance,  the  keeping  of  the  Church's  fasts  :  but,  perhaps,  we 
may  do  him  injustice  on  this  head.  Self-denial  he,  no  doubt, 
nominally  advocates ;  (who  would  not  ?)  but  self-denial  without  dis- 
cipline is  Uable  to  become  another  form  of  selfishness.  We 
admit  that  self-denial,  on  the  other  hand,  in  obedience  to  an  iron 
external  rule  excluding  from  the  lawful  use  of  this  world,  may 
also  be  self-indulgence  in  a  sense,  and  is  distinctly  anti-Christian. 
Mr.  Kingsle/s  primary  assumption  is  sound,  that  the  use  of  this 
world  in  Christ  is  a  holy  thing,  that  old  things  have  passed  away, 
that  all  has  become  new,  that  family  affections  are  now  almost  or 
quite  a  sacrament ;  but  then,  admitting  all  this,  it  may  be  still 
true  of  individuals,  that  they  may  personally  be  bound,  to  abstain 
from  these  holy  joys,  ^^to  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.''  Here  conscience  only  can  guide  each 
man,  and  ^^  no  man  intermeddleth  with  his  brother.''  We  need 
not  say  that  those  who  have  once  entered  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  would  greatly  sin,  in  our  opinion,  in  desiring  to  quit 
it ;  that  they  would  be  fearfully  erroneous  in  their  notions,  if  they 
imagined  celibacy  to  be  necessarily  '^a  higher  state."  All  such 
distinctions  we  repudiate  as  uncatholic  and  unchristian ;  but  still 
we  do  not  see  why  a  place  should  not  be  found  for  the  ascetic  life 
within  the  Christian  Church.  Whether  it  is  desirable  or  no  to 
have  orders  for  that  piurpose  is  a  most  difficult  question,  on  which 
very  much  can  be  urged  on  either  side,  and  which  we  cannot 
profess  to  answer  here.  We  only  wish  to  intimate  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  understated  the  ascetic 
argument,  and  overstated  the  ascetic  aberrations,  and  has  in  so 
far  injured  his  own  good  cause.  Still  we  are  ready  to  do  battle 
with  him  in  behalf  of  this  thesis,  that  the  use  of  this  world  is  a 
holv  thing  in  Christ ;  and  thus  it  is  only  in  a  guarded  sense  and 
making  various  allowances,  that  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  a  "  Thomas  ^  Eempis :"  yet  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  world  and  its  use  are  most  dangerous  to  us ; 
there  is  a  sense  in  which,  father,  mother,  wife,  and  children  must 
be  hated,  i/need/ul^  for  Christ's  sake ;  that  is,  must  be  abandoned 
rather  than  that  we  should  deny  **  the  Lord  who  bought  us." 

But  to  the  poem  or  play  itself,  on  the  bearings  of  which  we  may 
not  further  dilate.  The  perusal  of  a  single  scene  convinced  us 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  real  dramatic  genius.     This  is  not  the 
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irt/^rjA,  -  i»}iois^  vat^rm.  1>^  it  added,  are  not  devoid  of  binenieaB. 

»>f/>rtir/i^  we  catch  Shak^jeanan  echoes,  not  in  thoughts  hot 
ifi  'rX|/r<Aitir/rj,  in  th^  work  of  4Ir.  Kingslej  5 :  bm  this  is^oohr  in 
iit^s  f/r//Mr  fjaMMi^eft,  which  are  reiy  cferer^  of  their  kind,  though 
€rmt^iii9A\y  it^^ivt:^  itareafetic,  and  bitter,  breathing  a  widehr  difl^ 
<;fft  Mfirii  fn/rn  8hakMieare''0  genial  phOoeophj  and  ahnost  imi- 
yifTHhl  UutiyhUmch.  The  bard  of  Avon'^s  poetic 'sky  is  one  of  azore 
ari^l  bright  j(oW,  alrnowt  boundlesB  in  horizon.  'Mr.  Kingsley^s 
kirmu  nrtnUulH  un  of  a  narrow  strip  of  heaven,  seen  between  two 
ov«fr(iafi((iri((  mountains,  dark  and  seowlins;  with  the  promise  of 
ih<?  iumtuff  nU/nn ;  and  yet  there  is  beauty  in  soeb  a  scene, — wild 
itii'l  lov<;ly  tnountain  flowers  spring  here  and  there  among  the 
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fissures  of  the  crags,  and  the  wind  wails  musically  from  afar.  But 
we  are  waxins  too  romantic.  Back,  then,  to  our  immediate  theme ! 

In  Mr.  Kingsley^s  poetry  we  sometimes  fancy  that  we  trace 
something  of  "  Brownmg'^s  **'  manner ;  indeed,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  the  former  is  well  acquainted  with  that  great  poet^s 
works.  On  the  whole,  however,  our  author  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  a  style  of  his  own,  trenchant,  vigorous,  manly,  rather 
deficient  in  pathos  and  in  softer  qualities,  and  a  little  bizarre,  given 
to  "  starts,**"  and  apt  to  be  "  in  extremes.*" 

All  the  principal  characters,  however,  are  definitely  conceived  and 
executed :  though  ^^  Elizabeth^s ""  nature  is  too  vehemently  passion-* 
ate  to  answer  our  ideal  of  female  loveliness.  All  her  emotions  are 
so  strong  from  the  beginning,  that  the  extreme  of  her  asceticism 
seems  only  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  rest ;  and  does  not  excite  that 
pity,  which  our  author  would  desire  it  to  do,  if  we  comprehend 
him  rightly.  All  her  feelings  and  actions  are  nohlej  but  there  is 
a  certain  self-will,  a  certain  secret  pride,  observable  in  them,  which 
takes  from  the  amiability  of  the  portraiture,  and  prevents  our  ever 
sympathizing  with  her  thoroughly.  There  is  an  amount  of  stub* 
bornness  in  her  very  piety,  natural,  we  admit,  te  "  Romish  sanc- 
tity,""  but  also  in  itself  displeasing,  and  sufficing  te  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  general  dislike  felt  for  her  by  the  retainers  of  the 
Court,  and  even,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  very  poor  whom  she 
benefits.  She  never  wins  hearts,  save  those  of  her  husband,  her 
nurse,  and  perhaps  "  Walter  of  Varila."*'  Indeed  we  should  ob- 
serve that  all  Mr.  Kingsley^s  characters  are  too  much  given  to 
complaining.  Lewis,  the  husband,  is  very  naturally  depictured ; 
a  kind  and  gentle,  and  in  some  respects  even  an  heroic  nature, 
dowered  with  a  common-place  intellect :  thus,  necessarily,  a  man 
of  his  own  age,  sharing  all  its  favourite  sentiments  and  opinions ; 
yet  one,  who  under  better  auspices  might  have  achieved  great 
things,  being  the  possessor  of  a  noble  heart.  We  thought,  at 
first,  he  was  made  to  talk  too  finely — too  scholastically — expecting 
from  Mr.  Kingsley's  preface,  a  rough-hewn  knight  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  he  is  self-consistent  throughout ;  and  precisely  answers 
to  what  we  mean  in  every-day  life,  when  we  say,  '^  What  a  very 
nice  man !  *"  The  nurse  is  a  very  happy  portraiture,  a  little  rough, 
and  matter-of-fact,  and  vulgar,  but  none  the  less  real  for  that,  and 
redeemed  by  her  afiection  for  Elizabeth.  "  Walter  of  Varila,'"  of 
whom  the  author  tells  us  that  he  represents  the  healthy  animalism 
of  the  Teutonic  mind  (of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  not 
much  left, — *'  experientia  docet  **" — ),  "  with  its  mixture  of  deep 
earnestness  and  hearty  merriment,"  is  exceedingly  graphically 
pourtrayed,  and  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  with  most  readers,  we 
should  suppose,  and  yet  he  too  has  his  good  share  of  bitterness. 
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The  most  doubtful  creation  in  the  book,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of 
*'  Conrad  of  Marpurg,''  a  kind  of  *'  implicit  apology,^'  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  says,  ^'  for  the  feelings  of  such  truly  great  men  as  Dunstan, 
Becket,  and  Dominic,^  and  certainly  a  far  nearer  approach  to 
what  is  aimed  at,  than  the  shadowy  and  poverty-stricken  **  Dun- 
stan •"  of  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Edwin  the  Fair.''     It  is  very  difficult  to 
enter  into  the  real  mind  and  heart  of  any  one  of  these  great 
founders  and  supporters  of  asceticism ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Kmgs- 
ley  has  come  as  near  the  mark  as  any  man  before  him ;   though 
we  think  he  has  given  an  unnecessary  coarseness  to  his  portraiture 
in  various  particulars.     Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  tendency  to  coarseness  in  Mr.  Kingsley.   We  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  grappling  with  his  theme  manfiiily ;   for 
blurting  out  some  truths  which  others  might  leave  untold  :  this 
may  be  wise  and  proper :  but  he  seems  to  us  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  notion,  that  asceticism  must  he  sensual ;  and  surely 
this  is  a  gross  error.  It  too  often  is,  no  doubt ;  but  is  it  quit.e  fair 
to  profess  to  give  us  its  ideal,  as  our  author  certainly  does  in  the 
proem  already  quoted,  and  then  yield  us  only  its  saddest  realities, 
and  these  alone^  with  nothing  to  counterpoise  them !  Is  not  this 

f)roving  too  much,  and  must  not  such  a  course  of  action  defeat 
ts  purpose  ?     We  confess  that  we  think  so. 

But  to  proceed.  The  real  dramatic  power  of  Mr.  ELingsIey  is 
shown  in  the  individuaUty  given  by  him  to  characters  introduced 
only  for  a  single  scene  or  speech,— counts,  pages,  monks,  pea- 
sants, &c.  An  admirable  sketch  is  that  of  ^'The  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,''  Elizabeth's  uncle,  the  matter-of-fact,  materialist, 
warlike  Churchman  of  the  middle  ages.  The  harsh  and  selfish, 
yet  shrewd,  *'  Margravine  Sophia, '  "  the  gentle  Guta,"  the 
hard-hearted  "  Count  Hugo,"  are  all  successful  portraitures.  The 
business  of  the  drama  is  conducted  without  any  reference  what- 
soever to  time.  An  act  occupies  whole  months.  Many  weeks 
elapse  between  two  scenes.  Mr.  Kingsley  may  tell  us  that  this 
reckless  licence  will  be  found  in  "  Shakspeare  "  also ;  but  this  is 
not  quite  so  ;  that  is,  Shakspeare  always  avoids  shocking  us  fay 
anv  such  abrupt  transition,  by  interposing  some  little  scene,  if 
only  one  betwixt  two  messengers,  which  gives  the  mind  a  little 
pause,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fall  of  the  curtain  between 
the  acts.  Despite  this  extreme  dramatic  irregularity^  there  is 
dramatic  life  throughout  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy :"  every  where, 
or  almost  every  where,  there  is  character  in  action,  and  conflict 
of  passions,  not  so  much  between  two  individuals,  {this  very 
rarely),  as  betwixt  the  will  and  the  reason  of  some  one.  Our 
readers  may  ask  for  some  samples,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  supply  them,  though  a  drama  is  no  more  to  be  judged  of 
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than  a  house  by  mere  flpecimen-bricks.  It  id  tbe  unfortunate 
specimen'System^  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  which  has  so  deadened 
the  nation^s  sense  of  real  dramatic  power  or  genius. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  lyrics  liave  great  merit,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  extracts  we  have  already  made  :  he  has  a  read  command  of 
rhythm,  and  has  produced  certain  novel  effects,  though  sometimes 
his  characteristic  boldness  leads  to  harshness  even  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  like  much  the  song  of  the  old  knights  passing  on 
their  way  to  the  Crusades    (see  p.  187)  : — 

**  Our  stormy  sun  is  sinking, 
Our  sands  are  mnning  low ; 
In  one  fair  fight,  before  the  night, 
Oar  hard**wom  hearts  shall  glow. 

'*  We  cannot  pine  in  cloisters ; 
We  cannot  fast  and  pray ; 
The  sword  which  butU  our  load  qf  guilt 
Must  wipe  that  guilt  away. 

"  We  know  the  doom  before  us ; 
The  dangers  of  the  road ; 
Have  mercy,  metcy,  Jesu  blest, 
When  we  lie  low  in  blood  I 

"  When  we  lie  gash'd  and  gory. 
The  holy  walls  within, 
Sweet  Jesu,  think  upon  our  end, 
And  wipe  away  our  sin !  '* 

The  song  of  the  "  Boy-Crusaders,''  which  follows,  is  bold,  but 
characteristic : — 

**  The  Christ-child  sits  on  high— 
He  looks  through  the  merry  blue  sky — 
He  holds  in  His  hand,  n  bright  lily-band. 
For  the  boys  who  for  Him  die." 

But  we  pause.  These  are  not  dramatic  utterings,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  quote  nothing  but  songs  from  a  play.  Let  us 
bestow  one  word  of  praise  on  Elizabeth's  charming  song  (p.  1 25), 
"  Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying  !  "  and  then  turn  to  the  speeches 
in  the  work  before  us.  And,  first,  a  few  similes  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  day.     Lewis  speaks. 

"  She  loves  me  then ! 
She,  who  to  me,  was  as  a  nightingale 
That  sings  in  magic  gardens^  rock'beleaguered, 
To  passing  angels  melancholy  music," 
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Elizabeth  sajs  (p.  76)  : 

**  Oh !  contemplation  palls  npon  the  spirit* 
Like  the  chill  silence  of  an  autumn  fun." 

A  lady  speaks,  converted  by  Elizabeth  (p.  91) : 

"  I  will  test  these  sorrows 
On  mine  own  person  :  I  have  toy'd  too  long 
In  painted  pinnace  down  the  stream  of  life, 
Witched  with  the  landscape,  while  the  weary  rowers 
Faint  at  the  groaning  oar, 

Elizabeth  says  herself,  far  more  finely  (p.  154)  : 

"  'Twill  end,  girl,  end :  no  cloud  across  the  sun 
But  passes  at  the  last,  and  gives  us  back 
The  face  of  God  once  more," 

6uta,  her  favourite  maiden,  says  of  the  widowed  Elizabeth,  at 
the  period  of  her  extreme  anguish,  when  Isentrudis,  her  nurse, 
asks,  why  she  had  stopped  so  long  to  pray, — 

'*  Oh,  prayer  to  her  rapt  soul 
Is  like  the  drunkenness  of  the  autumn  bee^ 
fVhOf  scent  enchanted,  on  the  latest  flower^ 
Heedless  of  cold,  will  linger  listless  on, 
And  freeze  in  odorous  dreams." 

But  these  prettinesses  are  not  fair  samples  of  the  really  great 
work,  with  all  its  faults,  before  us,  which  we  could  only  duly 
illustrate  by  going  through  it  "seriatim^'  from  first  to  last,  a 
task  that  would  occupy  thrice  the  number  of  pages  we  can 
possibly  devote  to  this  theme.  We  must  quote  two  longer 
speeches  of  Elizabeth,  as  samples  of  the  dramatic  power  of  our 
author.  The  first  is  of  a  happy  character.  She  has  long  loved 
Lewis  secretly  and  unconsciously :  but  he,  regarding  her  as  a 
saint,  had  not  dared  to  approach  her  as  a  wooer,  Walter  of  Varila, 
however,  has  just  sought  her  as  his  envoy,  to  make  her  the  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart.  The  ancient  chronicle  tells  us  that  in  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  reaction  from  despair, 
she  burst  into  childish  laughter.  After  a  few  confused  words,  she 
thus  proceeds : — 

**  He  told  me  once — one  night, — 
When  we  did  sit  in  the  garden — What  was  I  saying? 
Waller.   My  fairest  princess,  as  ambassador, 
What  shall  I  answer? 
Elizabeth.  Tell  him— tell  him— God  ! 

Have  I  grown  mad,  or  a  child  within  the  moment? — 
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The  earth  has  lost  her  grey  sad  hue,  and  blazes 

With  her  old  life-light : — bark !  yon  wintTs  a  songf — 

Those  clouds  are  angel* s  robes. — That  fiery  %»est 

Is  paved  with  tmiling  faces. — I  am  a  rvoman, 

And  all  things  bid  me  love :  my  dignity 

Is  thus  to  cast  my  virgin  pride  away^ 

And  find  my  strength  in  weakness. — Busy  brain ! 

Thou  keep'st  pace  with  my  heart : — old  lore,  old  fancies, 

Buried  for  years  leap  from  their  tombs,  and  proffer 

Their  magic  service  to  my  new-born  spirit : — 

I'll  go, — I  am  not  mistress  of  myself, — 

Send  for  him — bring  him  to  me — he  is  mine !  [^xt//* 

It  were  vain  to  comment  on  this  passage  to  those  who  do  not 
feel  its  force  and  truth  :  incidentally,  however,  it  illustrates  our 
former  remark  respecting  the  passionate  nature  of  Elizabeth.  The 
other  passage  we  purpose  to  extract  is  of  a  far  more  serious,  in- 
deed, of  an  awful  character.  It  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  in  the  church  of  a  convent,  where  Elizabeth  is  about 
to  take  the  vows,  from  which,  after  all,  she  shrinks  back.  Conrad 
scoffs  at  her  weakness,  and  leaves  her  alone  to  decide  on  her  final 
course.  The  sohloquy  which  follows  is  as  grand  as  it  is  terrible ; 
its  alternations  of  horrid  doubt  and  dark  sad  faith,  the  mental 
stioiggle  depicted,  the  dread  internal  conflict,  make  it  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramatic  efforts  we  are  acquainted 
with.  It  should  be  premised  that  Elizabeth  is  expected  to  vow 
that  she  will  never  see  her  children  again,  (hers  ana  Lewis^s^  who 
has  died  in  the  Crusades),  that  she  will  '•^  give  them  up,^^  as  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned.  Thus  then  she  speaks.  (If  our  readers 
do  not  shudder  at  some  of  the  ideas  suggested,  their  nerves  are 
firmer  than  our  own.     The  italics,  be  it  noted,  are  always  ours.) 

**  EUz.  (alone.)     Give  up  his  children  ? — Why,  I*d  not  give  up 
A  lock  of  hair, — a  glove,  his  hand  had  hallowed, — 
And  they  are  his  gift,  his  pledge,  his  flesh  and  blood : 
Tossed  off^for  my  ambition  * !     Ah,  my  husband  ! — 
His  ghost's  sad  eyes  upbraid  me. — Spare  me !  spare  me ! 
I'd  love  thee  still,  if  I  dared :  but  I  fear  God.-^ 
And  shall  I  never  more  see  loving  eyes 
Look  into  mine,  until  our  dying  day  ? — 
That's  this  world's  bondage :  Christ  would  have  me  free, 
And  'twere  a  pious  deed  to  cut  myself 
The  last,  last  strand,  and  fly  : — but  whither?  whither? 
What,  if  I  cast  away  the  bird  i*  the  hand, 
And  found  none  in  the  bush?     'Tis  possible — 

^  That  is,  sainiship. 
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What  rigbt  have  I  to  arrogate  Christ's  bride-bed  ! 
'  Crushed,  widowed,  sold  to  traitors  ?     I,  o'er  whom 
His  billows  and  His  storms  are  sweeping  ? — Ood's  not  angry : 
No,  not  so  much,  as  im  with  bussing  fly  ; 
Or,  in  the  moment  of  His  wrath's  awakening, 
We  should  be  nothing. — No,  there's  worse  than  that : 
What  if  lie  but  sat  stUl,  and  let  me  be? 
And  these  deep  sorrows,  which  my  vain  conceit 
Calls  chastenings,  meant  for  me,  my  ailment's  cure. 
Were  lessons  for  some  angels  far  away, 
And  I  the  corpus  vile  for  the  experiment  ? 
The  grinding  of  the  sharp  and  pitiless  wheels 
Of  some  high  Providence,  which  had  its  mainspring 
Ages  ago,  and  ages  hence  its  end  ? 
That  were  too  horrible — 
To  have  torn  up  all  the  roses  from  my  garden 
And  planted  thorns  instead ;  to  have  forged  my  griefs. 
And  hugged  the  griefs  I  dared  not  forge ;  made  earth 
A  hell,  for  hope  of  heaven  ;  and  after  all 
Those  homeless  moors  of  life  toil'd  through,  to  wake, 
And  find  blank  nothing ! — Is  that  angel  world 
A  gaudy  window,  which  we  paint  ourselves^ 
To  hide  the  dead  void  night  beyond  ? — The  present  ? 
Why,  here's  the  present : — like  this  arched  gloom, 
It  hems  our  blind  souls  in,  and  roofs  them  o'er 
With  adamantine  vault,  whose  only  voice 
Is  our  own  wild  prayer's  echo :  and  our  Future  ? 
//  rambles  out  in  endless  aisles  of  mist. 
The  further  still  the  darker, — Oh,  my  Saviour! 
My  God  !  where  art  thou  ? — That's  but  a  tale  about  Thee, 
That  crucifix  above — ^it  does  but  show  Thee 
As  Thou  wast  once,  but  not  as  Thou  art  now — 
Thy  grief,  but  not  Thy  glory  :  where's  that  gone  ? — 
I  see  it  not  without  me  ;  and  within  me 
Hell  reigns,  not  Thou !  " 

The  grandeur  and  the  horror  of  this  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed.  It  is,  no  doubt,  exquisitely  painful,  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  high  genius  exhibited  in  the  creation.  We  scruple  not 
to  own  that  we  believe  it  literally  truthful;  that  is,  an  em- 
bodiment of  what  an  ascetic,  Hie  "  Elizabeth^''''  would  be  likely  to 
feel  at  such  an  hour :  yet  it  is  most  terrible.  We  seem  to  emerge 
from  a  cave  of  horror  to  God's  sunshine,  when  we  leave  it  behind 
us :  we  need  to  lift  our  hearts  above  and  cry,  "  O  God,  Thou  art 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee  ! ''  The  beyond  the  grave,  the 
behind  the  veil,  is  no  blanks  but  an  Infinite  Reality.  Creation  is 
not  an  empty  soap  bubble:  the  soul  of  man  is  not  a  shade.    jThat 
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God,  who  created  all  things,  has  not  fashioned  one  human  spirit 
but  to  an  end.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  rehearse  these  verities, 
however  briefly,  after  having  transcribed  this  mighty  hypothesis 
of  despair.  The  moral  of  such  a  passage  is  designed  for  those 
who  would  deny  themselves  the  lawful  use  of  this  world,  and  who 
may  here  learn  that,  seeking  to  sever  themselves  from  earth, 
they  may  lose  heaven  as  well.  "  Every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving." 

A  few  words  more  on  the  powerful  but  very  painful  work 
before  us  :  it  is  not  to  be  ignored  :  sooner  or  later  it  must  find 
its  settled  niche  in  our  national  literature.  It  would  be  wrong  in 
us  not  to  observe,  that  it  is  founded  in  almost  all  particulars  on 
"  the  Original  Biography  of  Elizabeth,"  by  Dietricn  of  Appold, 
her  contemporary,  as  given  entire  by  Canisius,  and  that  the 
filling  up  is  genenilly  in  keeping  with  these  actual  details.  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  it  in  his  power  to  achieve  great  things,  but  we 
cannot  but  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  his  natural  gifts  should  be 
abused  to  evil  uses.  The  fresh  mountain  breeze,  breathing  the 
breath  of  life,  stirring  the  waters  to  a  joyous  dance,  this,  far^  far 
out  on  the  wide  ocean,  may  become  the  storm,  which  shall  vrreck 
many  a  gallant  vessel.  We  have  heard  it  rumoured  that  our 
author  is  an  extreme  democrat,  has  been  even  mixed  up  with  the 
chartists;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  this.  His  scorn  of  the 
fashionable  political  economy  of  the  day,  so  admirably  and  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  dialogue  betwixt  the  abbot  and  the  count 
(pp.  Ill — 118  of  this  work),  and  the  sound  sense  exhibited  in 
various  other  passages,  make  us  hope  that  his  eyes  are  quite  as 
open  to  the  vices  of  an  unshackled  democracy,  to  the  direst  of  all 
tyrannies,  that  of  one  sole  absolute  majoritv,  as  to  the  practical 
short-comings  of  our  titled  classes,  and  the  sins  of  those  who  hold 
dignity  amongst  us,  whether  in  Church  or  State.  We  are  will- 
ing to  trust  that  he  is  no  more  a  destructive,  than  an  obstructive, 
but  an  eamcjst  Christian  thinker,  reverencing  all  the  ordinances  by 
God  appointed,  and  desiring  that  the  world  should  reverence 
them  as  well ;  which  they  are  only  likely  to  do  when  a  great  and 
glorious  reformation  has  been  effected,  for  which  all  good  and 
true  men  must  labour  now  together.  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  see, 
thinks  much  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  truly  he  has  need 
to  think ;  for,  unless  we  can  succeed  in  raising  them  in  the  social 
scale,  and,  above  all,  in  leavening  them  with  Christianity,  a  fearful 
future  is  befoi«  us. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  soliloquy  of 
Walter  of  Varila's  (p.  129),  which  aptly  illustrates  our  author's 
powers  of  sarc^ism,  as  well  as  his  earnest  indignation,  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  aj^ainst  the  "  economists"  of  the  present  day : — 

i>d2 
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**  Of  all  crneltiet,  taye  me  from  your  small  pedanly  your  cloaeU 
philosopher,  mho  has  just  courage  enough  to  bestride  his  theory^  wUkami 
wit  to  see  whither  it  will  carry  him.  In  experiencet  a  child ;  ia  obsti- 
nacy, a  woman ;  in  nothing  a  man  but  in  logic-chopping ;  instead  of 
Oods  grace f  a  few  copy-booh  headings  about  beneeolencCf  and  industry^ 
and  independence ;  there  is  his  metal.  If  the  world  will  be  mended  on 
his  principles,  well ;  if  not,  poor  world !  but  principles  most  be  carried 
out,  though  through  blood  and  famine ;  for  truly  man  was  made  for 
theories,  not  theories  for  man.  A  doctrine  is  these  meiCs  God;  touch 
but  that  shrine,  and  lo  I  your  simpering  philanthropist  becomes  as  nc(A« 
less  as  a  Dominican*" 

*^  Bitter  truths,  these,  my  masters  !^  He  who  wrote  this  can 
never  be  a  follower  of  the  ^^  Bri^hts  ^  and  the  ^^  Cobdens.^  But 
no  more  on  these  political  topics,  all  of  which  are  naturally 
suggested  by  the  very  singular  work  before  us. 

We  implore  Mr.  Kincmey,  in  conclusion,  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  pariy-chains.     His    acceptance    of   Professor    Mauricea 

Ktronage  seems  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  genius,  and  cannot 
accounted  for  save  on  the  score  of  some  fancied  party-tie. 
Let  him  take  heed,  that  he  be  not  numbered  among  the  **  Arnold- 
school,'^  or,  indeed,  any  other  limited  school  or  sect.  Looking  at 
the  work  we  are  reviewing,  we  cannot  but  avow  that  he  is  a  man 
of  genius ;  and,  as  such,  we  claim  him  for  his  Qiurcb,  and  for  has 
country. 
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Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Home  of  Brandenburg^  and  History  of 
Prussia  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By 
LfioroLD  Banke.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  In  Three  Volumes,  Lon- 
don: Murray.   1849. 

The  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  history  of  a  nation  or  the  life 
of  an  individual,  is  less  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  merits 
than  to  the  result  produced  by  their  actions  or  exertions :  a  quiet 
and  sensible  roan  passes  through  the  world  unobserved,  and 
though  we  may  venerate  his  memory,  we  feel  little  inclination  to 
write  his  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  raises  himself 
from  a  cottage  to  a  throne,  or  arrives  at  the  highest  distinctions 
of  his  own  profession,  will  always  be  an  object  of  curiosity.  Kings 
while  they  live  are  always  a  sort  of  spectacle  for  the  vulgar ;  their 
high  station  and  supposed  power  create  a  sensation  of  awe  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  gaze  upon  them.  But,  as  history  deals  chiefly 
with  kings,  the  monarchs  or  another  century  are  often  lost  to  our 
mind  amidst  the  multitude  who  went  before  and  who  succeeded 
them ;  and,  in  a  long  dynasty,  one  or  two  only  are  found  whose 
characters  are  remembered  beyond  their  own  country,  and  to 
whom  distant  nations  accord  the  distinction  of  recollecting  much 
more  than  their  names. 

As,  however,  in  private  life  we  read  with  intense  interest  the 
struggles  of  the  rising  barrister  whom  casual  circumstances,  as 
well  as  his  own  talents,  afterwards  placed  upon  the  woolsack  of 
England,  so  in  history  we  look  with  admiration  upon  the  prince 
who  raises  his  State  to  a  higher  rank  among  kingdoms  than  it 
formerly  possessed ;  his  predecessors  or  his  successors  may  be 
more  worthy  of  our  esteem,  but  the  world  is  so  constituted  that 
results  give  prominence  to  character ;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  by 
extending  his  empire  throughout  Asia,  has  gained  more  celebrity 
than  his  father,  whose  exertions  were  confined  to  Greece.  The 
earlier  kings  of  Macedonia  are  scarcely  known  by  name  :  Philip 
was  the  first  who  gave  weight  to  his  nation  in  the  affairs  of 
foreigners ;  we  therefore  feel  an  interest  in  him,  on  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  his  reign. 

Just  so,  in  the  history  before  us,  Brandenburg  is  but  a  sub- 
ordinate state  of  the  German  empire.  A  German  electorate, 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  royalty,  the  dependance  of 
vassalage,  and  the  cares  and  embarrassments  of  n^y  nobility. 
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often  gives  us  a  mere  picture  of  poverty  and  pride.     The  grand- 
father of  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  to  raise  the  House 
of  Brandenburg  from  this  subordinate  position,  and  to  declare 
himself  king  of  Prussia  by  the  title  of  Frederick   the    First. 
This  took  p&ce  in  July  1700;  his  coronation  followed  in  Janu- 
ary 1701.     Much,  however,  still  remained  to  be  done;  a  royal 
crown  gives  only  title  without  power ;  Austria  held  Silesia,  to 
which  Prussia  had  a  prior  claim  ;  the  army  was  small,  the  people 
uneducated,  and  little  better  than  the  serfs  of  the  feudal  system ; 
and  though  neighbouring  nations  did  not  object  to  the  royalty 
of  King  Frederick,  they  seemed  little  to  respect  or  fear  him  in 
his  new  capacity.     Till  his  death,  in  1713,  little  progresB  seems 
to  have  been  made ;  taxation  and  a  new  system  of  fanning  the 
crown  lands  were  his  principal  objects.     It  was  reserved  for  his 
son   Frederick   WiUiam   I.   and    his   grandson   Frederick   II., 
to  give  royal  dignity  to  their  newly-acquired  crown,  and  to  place 
Prussia  in  the  rank  of  a  powerful  kingdom.     Frederick  William 
was  a  warrior,  and  had  little  else  to  recommend  him ;    but  a 
warrior  was  what  Prussia  required.     Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder,  the  wars  of  Louis  XIY.  had  not  yet  subsided.  To 
form  an  empire,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  powerful  army, 
and  for  this  Frederick  William  had  peculiar  talents.    He  reigned 
till  the  year  1740;  and  then  his  celebrated  son,  with  greater 
genius  for  war,  and  unrivalled  versatility  of  talents,  continued  the 
aggrandizement   of  Prussia  down  to  the   time  of  the   French 
revolution.     To  watch  the  gradual  rise  of  empires  and  of  men  is, 
as  we  said  before,  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies.     Frederick 
William,  therefore,  and  Frederick  11.  are  characters  on  which 
history  loves  to  dwell.     Their  minute  actions  and  feelings  are 
interesting  to  all ;  and  as  modem  ingenuity  now  searches  the 
archives  of  palaces,  and  brings  to  light  letters  and  records  long 
forgotten,  we  have  ample  materials  for  history  and  biography  in 
the   courts  and   times  of  these  remarkable  men.     Nor  is  this 
interest  without  its  moral  use;   successful  exertion  like  theirs 
teaches   mankind   that  they  may  rise  to  high  stations  by  the 
diligent  use  of  opportunities ;  and  when  we  meet  with  the  troubles, 
faults,  and  failings  of  kings  and  their  children,  we  may  learn 
contentment,  in  reading  that  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  are,  like 
ourselves,  exposed  to  petty  vexations,  and  not  exempt  from  the 
weakness  and  trials  to  which  ordinary  mortals  are  liable. 

Let  us  now,  from  the  materials  before  us,  consider  a  few  of  the 
characters  presented  on  the  scene. 

Frederick  William  married  the  daughter  of  George  I.,  and  the 
unfortunate  Sophia  Dorothea ;  he  was,  therefore,  brother-in-law 
of  G^rge  II.,  whom  he  cordially  disliked,  and  his  son  was  oouain 
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to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George  III.  This 
relationship  to  England  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the 
Prussian  family,  as  marriages  between  the  royal  families  were 
frequently  projected.  As  Irederick  William^s  great  object  was 
his  army,  he  became  a  thorough-going  old  soldier;  the  term 
^  good  officer,''  gives  us  too  much  the  idea  of  a  gentleman.  Had 
we  met  him  incognito,  we  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  a 
respectable  coarse-minded  adjutant,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks.  Continued  drill,  great  anxiety  about  the  appearance  of 
his  troops,  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  technicalities  of  mounting 
guard,  manoeuvring,  and  reviewing,  great  nicety  as  to  the  dress  - 
of  officers  and  men ;  these  were  the  great  subjects  that  occupied 
the  king'^s  mind,  and  every  thing  else  seemed  worse  than  useless, 
as  it  only  tended  to  distract  attention  from  the  study  of  his 
favourite  science.  He  must  have  been  the  most  disagreeable 
companion  in  private  life  that  we  can  well  imagine :  his  children 
actually  trembled  at  his  presence,  and  his  wife  seemed  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  losing  her  life  by  his  violence.  We  have  the 
best  account  of  the  ^'  old  Corporal  '^  from  his  eldest  daughter, 
Wilhelmina,  afterwards  margravine  of  Bareith.  Her  private 
memoirs,  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  forgery ;  we  believe,  however,  that 
their  authenticity  has  since  been  established.  They  certainly 
carry  with  them  the  internal  evidence  of  truth ;  we  can  perceive 
all  through  the  graphic  descriptions  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  if  not 
actually  written  by  the  princess  herself,  the  author  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  with  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  court.  We  give  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  king'*s  domestic 
life,  extracted  at  random  from  his  daughter's  memoirs.  It 
appears,  that  the  Prince  Frederick  and  his  sister  had  gone  to 
their  mother  s  room  on  some  occasion,  when  their  father  was 
supposed  to  be  absent :  he  returned  suddenly,  and  both  of  them, 
fearing  his  displeasure,  hid  themselves,  Wilhelmina  in  a  closet, 
and  Frederick  under  the  bed.  The  old  king  continued  for  some 
hours  in  conversation  with  his  wife,  and  the  prince  and  princess 
remained  in  their  undignified  position  till  they  were  nearly 
smothered. 

Sometimes,  it  appears,  that  Frederick  William  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  religious  melancholy :  he  would  then  send  for  a  clergyman 
named  Franke,  who  lectured  the  family  all  the  time  of  dinner, 
and  made  them  feel  as  dull  as  the  monks  of  La  Trappe ;  he  con- 
demned all  amusements,  and  would  not  allow  any  conversation  in 
his  presence,  except  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  king,  at 
these  times,  used  to  preach  a  sermon  to  his  family  every  after- 
noon ;  his  valet  acted  as  his  clerk,  and  his  children  were  obliged 
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to  affect  a  contrite  and  penitent  air,  which  only  taught  them 
hypocrisy.  On  these  occasions,  the  king  would  talk  of  resigning 
his  throne,  and  setting  up  for  a  country  farmer:  Wilhelmina 
was  to  be  his  washerwoman;  Frederica,  a  younger  daughter, 
being,  as  he  said,  the  most  avaricious  of  the  family,  was  to  be 
the  storekeeper ;  Charlotte,  a  third  daughter,  was  to  attend  the 
market  and  be  his  cook.  If  the  king  had  really  had  any  feeling 
of  true  religion,  we  might  sympathize  with  his  care  of  his  family, 
and  even  if  he  were  somewhat  prolix  in  his  sermons,  we  might 
commend  his  zeal  rather  than  his  discretion;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  idea  on  the  subject  of  his  duty  towards  God ;  and 
the  course  which  he  pursued  shows  that  his  sermons  and  advice 
proceeded  rather  from  a  determination  to  exact  military  obedi- 
ence from  his  children,  than  from  any  sincere  desire  for  their 
spuitual  good.     His  daughter  says  of  him,— 

"  We  shortly  after  followed  the  king  to  Potsdam,  where  he  had  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  feet.  This  illness,  added  to  the  vexation 
of  seeing  his  hopes  vanished,  put  him  into  an  insupportable  humour. 
The  pains  of  purgatory  could  not  equal  those  we  endured.  We  were 
obliged  to  be  in  the  king's  room  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
dined  there,  and  durst  not  leave  it  on  any  account.  The  king  passed 
the  whole  day  in  abusing  my  brother  and  me.  He  called  me  the 
English  baggage,  and  my  brother  the  rascally  Frederick.  He  forced 
us  to  eat  and  drink  things  which  we  disliked  or  which  disagreed  with 
our  constitutions ;  this  ill-judged  severity  sometimes  made  us  throw  up 
in  his  presence  all  we  had  in  our  stomachs.  Every  day  was  marked 
by  some  unlucky  event :  we  could  not  lift  up  our  eyes  without  behold- 
ing some  ill-fated  being  tormented  in  one  way  or  other.  The  im- 
patience of  the  king  would  not  suffer  him  to  lie  in  bed.  He  was 
placed  in  an  arm-chair,  upon  casters,  and  rolled  about  all  over  the 
palace.  His  arms  rested  on  crutches.  We  followed  this  triumphal 
car  every  where,  like  unfortunate  captives  undergoing  their  punish- 
ment. The  poor  king  was  really  suffering  violent  pains,  and  the  over- 
flowing of  black  bile  caused  his  intolerable  humour." — Memoirs  of  the 
Margravine  of  Bareith,  vol.  i.  p.  148.     Edition  of  1812. 

The  great  grievance  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  the 
concern  which  her  parents  took  as  to  W  illielmina's  settlement  in 
life.  She  does  not  venture  to  give  us  a  description  of  herself  in 
her  own  words,  but  she  quotes  the  expressions  of  some  of  her 
friends,  which  are  any  thing  but  flattering  to  her  beauty.  She 
was  low  in  stature,  sharp-featured,  exceedingly  plain,  and,  we 
suspect,  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox :  be  this  as  it  may,  to 
provide  her  with  a  husband  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  at 
which  her  parents  zealously  aimed,  and  which  she  herself  as 
carefully  avoided.     Her  cousin  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  as 
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heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  presented  a  grand  object 
for  her  father'^s  ambition ;  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  some 
offence  given  by  George  IL  or  his  ambassador.  Though  she 
had  never  seen  her  cousin,  she  confesses  considerable  aversion 
to  him ;  and  probably  would  have  begun  her  matrimonial  career, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  by  hating  him  like  a  blackamoor.  After  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  next  on  the  list  was  Count  Weissenfield,  a 
distant  relation  and  pensioner  of  the  king  of  Poland :  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  no  way  an  eligible  match,  as  he  is  described  as 

Eoor  and  dissipated ;  but  for  some  reason  Frederick  William 
ad  set  his  heart  on  having  him  for  a  son-in-law.  Quarrels, 
faintings,  beatings,  and  threats  of  imprisonment,  produced  little 
effect  upon  the  princess  ;  at  last  the  old  king,  who  seems  to  have 
been  more  anxious  for  the  removal  of  his  daughter  than  for  her 
domestic  comfort,  introduced  a  third  suitor,  the  Margrave  of 
Schwedt.  Wilhelmina  would  now  have  been  too  glad  to  have 
fallen  back  upon  her  cousin  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  least  evil 
of  the  three  ;  but  her  uncle,  George  II.,  had  other  views  for  his 
son,  and  allowed  his  German  cousins  to  settle  their  disputes 
without  his  interference.  Then  followed  a  most  extraordmary 
series  of  domestic  quarrels.  Sometimes  the  king  would  lay  hold 
of  his  daughter,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  escape.  On  one 
occasion  her  governess^  Madame  de  Sonsfield,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  princess  tripped  over  a  screen ;  she 
fell,  she  says,  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  receiving  all  the 
blows  intended  either  for  herself  or  her  governess ;  till,  being  near 
the  hearth,  she  was  only  saved  from  her  father'^s  rage  when  her 
clothes  began  to  catch  fire.  Wilhelmina,  however,  still  held  out 
against  matrimony,  till  the  10th  of  May,  1731,  which  she  says  was 
the  most  memorable  day  of  her  life.  On  this  occasion  an  emissary 
from  the  king  visited  her  in  the  morning  before  she  had  left  her 
bed  ;  he  told  her  he  had  just  seen  her  mother  and  the  king ;  the 
former  in  tears,  the  latter  in  a  violent  passion;  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  the  wedding ; 
and  that  the  queen's  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  *'  The  king,'' 
said  he,  '^  finding  himself  thwarted,  turned  round  to  Madame  de 
Sonsfield,  and  swore,  with  the  most  bitter  imprecations,  that  he 
would  drive  her  from  the  court,  and,  as  an  example  of  his  severity, 
he  will  have  her  publicly  whipped  as  the  cause  of  your  diso- 
bedience. *  I  pity  you,'  said  the  king  to  the  governess,  *  to  be 
condemned  to  such  an  infamous  chastisement ;  but  it  rests  with 
the  princess  to  rescue  you  from  this  disgrace.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  it  will  be  a  fine  sight,  and  that  the  blood 
which  will  run  down  your  white  back  will  heighten  its  whiteness, 
and  be  delightful  to  look  upon.' "    (See  MenmrSy  vol.  i.  p.  299.) 
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The  princess  herself  was  to  be  confined  in  a  fortress,  and  she 
was  informed  that  the  horses  were  ready  to  convey  her  thither. 
Women,  however,  generally  manage  to  have  their  own  way. 
Madame  de  Sonsfield  was  the  first  to  advise  Wilhelmina  to  per- 
sist in  her  purpose,  and  refuse  the  Polish  count ;  and  the  queen 
wrote  to  her  that  the  solitude  of  a  prison  was  preferable  to  an 
ill-assorted  marriage.  We  fear  she  could  speak  m>m  experience. 
The  matter  was  at  length  compromised  by  Wilhelmina^s  accepting 
the  eldest  son  of  the  margrave  of  Barcith,  a  distant  relation  of 
her  own,  and  to  whom  she  entertained  less  objection  than  to  the 
others.  She  does  not  pretend  to  any  romantic  attachment  to  her 
new  suitor;  indeed  it  seems,  according  to  custom,  she  fainted 
when  he  was  first  mentioned  ;  but  by  her  own  account  she  made 
a  good  wife,  except  that  she  was  sometimes  jealous;  and  her 
husband  seems  to  have  shown  her  as  much  kindness  as  could  well 
be  expected  from  a  German  prince  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

To  his  son.  Prince  Frederick,  the  king  was  even  more  severe : 
*'  ce  coquin  Fritz  ^^  was  his  common  designation.  The  prince 
was  much  attached  to  his  sister,  and  they  always  took  the  part 
of  each  other ;  he  was,  therefore,  involved  in  her  misdemeanours. 
But  there  was  another  insuperable  reason  for  the  old  soIdier^s 
dislike  of  his  son.  Frederick  studied  other  subjects  than  war ; 
and  though  his  subsequent  life  proved  his  vast  military  genius, 
yet  he  could  read  classics,  play  on  the  flute,  and  take  delight  in 
the  fine  arts.  All  these  accomplishments  the  king  regarded  as 
crimes :  he  believed  that  no  man  who  wrote  verses  could  drill 
a  regiment.  Frederick  wrote  poetry,  and  his  father  drew  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  that  he  never  could  make  a  soldier. 

Musicians  also  were  his  detestation ;  and  once,  when  Frederick 
was  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  with  a  young  man  who  gave 
lessons  on  the  flute,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  his  teacher  on  the 
approach  of  his  father,  who  only  vented  his  rage  upon  the  dressing- 
gown,  which  he  tore  to  pieces,  and  threw  into  the  fire.  The 
dislike,  however,  of  the  king  to  his  son  went  to  much  greater 
lengths.  Few  young  men  ever  endured  such  privations  and  an- 
noyances as  the  prince  of  Prussia.  His  father,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  passion,  attempted  to  strangle  him  with  the  cord  of  a  window- 
curtain,  in  which  he  became  entangled.  He  pulled  the  string 
which  was  round  his  son's  neck,  and  nearly  lifted  him  ofi^  the 
ground.  The  prince  declared  to  his  sister  that  his  life  was  only 
saved  by  the  interference  of  the  servants.  Though  Frederick 
held  the  commission  of  a  general  officer,  his  father  struck  him 
repeatedly  with  his  cane ;  and  when  his  son  received  the  insult 
in  silence,  he  taunted  him  as  a  coward,  telling  him,  that  had  his 
father  treinted  him  so,  he  would  have  fled  from  the  country.     The 
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patience  of  the  prince  was  at  length  worn  out,  and  he  detennined 
to  take  refuge  m  England.  His  flight  was  arranged  for  a  time 
during  one  of  the  king^s  long  marches^  when  the  party  had  halted 
for  the  night  at  a  farm-house ;  and  the  king  and  his  suite  occu- 
pied a  barn,  and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  slept  in  another  at 
some  little  distance.  Frederick's  scheme,  however,  was  betrayed, 
and  he  was  arrested  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse.  His  father 
had  him  and  his  friend.  Lieutenant  Eatt,  tried  as  deserters  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  them 
both.  The  prince  was  closely  imprisoned,  without  his  books  or 
his  flute,  or  even  a  bed ;  he  was  allowed  only  sixpence  a  day  for 
his  food  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  his  father  intended  either  to  put  him 
to  death,  or  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  right  of  succession* 
The  queen  and  the  princesses  actually  believed  at  one  time  that 
Frederick  had  been  executed.  Whether  his  father  reallv  intended 
to  have  gone  so  far  cannot  now  be  proved  ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
officers  about  the  king  declared  that  as  an  electoral  prince  Fre- 
derick was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  tried  by  his  father'*s  court ;  and  old  General  Mosel,  seeing 
the  king  greatly  enraged,  put  a  sword  into  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Sire,  slay  me,  but  spare  your  son.''  But  if  the  king 
did  not  intend  to  take  away  his  son's  life,  he  certainly  determined 
to  wound  his  feelings  in  every  possible  way.  There  was  a  young 
girl  of  low  birth,  named  Doris  Bitter,  whose  company  Frederick 
had  sought,  as  she  was  a  good  musician.  The  king  accused  her 
of  being  his  son's  mistress.  Though  he  did  not  bring  any  proof 
of  his  assertion,  he  seized  her,  and  without  a  trial  sentenced  her 
to  be  conducted  through  the  streets  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  then  publicly  whipped  in  presence  of  his  son,  whom  he  mrced 
to  attend.  While  Frederick  was  in  prison,  an  officer  of  the  court 
was  sent  to  him  on  some  message.  He  happened  to  be  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak.  As  soon  as  Frederick  saw  this,  he  believed 
that  his  father  had  sent  the  executioner  to  put  him  to  the  torture. 
But  what  most  deeply  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  young 
prince  was  the  tragic  end  of  his  friend  and  companion.  Lieutenant 
Katt.  Though  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Prussian  generals ;  though  the  greatest  interest  was  exerted  in 
his  favour  ;  and  though  Frederick  professed  his  willingness  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  save  his  friend,  the 
king  was  inexorable,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was 
carried  out.  A  scaffold  was  erected  under  the  window  of  the 
prince's  prison.  Katt  was  led  forth  between  two  clergymen,  and 
with  his  last  words  addressed  the  prince,  assuring  him  of  his 
devoted  attachment,  and  his  willingness  to  suffer  death  for  his 
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sake.    The  prince  saw  his  friend''s  head  roll  on  the  scafibld,  and 
£Bunted  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 

These  events  happened  in  the  year  1730,  and  the  king  did  not 
receive  his  son  till  the  next  year.  In  the  year  1740,  Frederick 
William  died.  In  the  same  year  died  also  Charles  VI.,  emperor 
of  Austria,  so  the  power  of  Germany  passed  into  new  hands. 
The  emperor  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  Hun- 
gary and  Silesia,  by  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  ^^  The  queen 
whose  beauty  set  the  world  in  arms.'*^  This  had  been  arranged 
some  years  before  by  the  act  of  settlement,  commonly  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  empire,  being  elective,  passed  after 
some  delay  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who 
reigned  bv  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  till  his  death  in  January; 
1745.  The  new  choice  fell  upon  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  known  in  history  as  Francis  I. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  character  of  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
From  the  daughter  of  George  I.,  much  delicacy  or  refinement 
could  not  be  expected ;  and  we  find  her  at  first  in  grievous  terror 
of  her  husband,  and  endeavouring  by  all  her  arts  to  soften  his 
unkindness  towards  his  children  ;  she  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  worthy  of  their  love.  The  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  confesses  that  the  unkindness  of  her  mother  was  her  prin- 
cipal motive  for  accepting  the  addresses  of  the  prince  of  Bareith. 
Like  the  king,  she  seemed  to  prefer  the  Polish  count ;  and  when 
the  young  margrave  appearea,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  break 
off  the  match,  although  she  had  at  first  given  her  consent.  Wil- 
helmina  now  found  that  the  other  ladies  of  the  court  followed  the 
queen's  example,  and  treated  her  with  contempt :  her  patience 
was  severely  tried  by  their  insolence ;  they  had  sought  her  patron* 
age  while  she  was  her  mother"*s  favourite,  but  they  now  despised 
her  as  a  discarded  courtier.  She  was,  therefore,  the  more 
inclined  to  leave  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  seek  an  establishment 
with  her  husband.  She  tells  us  she  only  publishes  an  extract 
from  one  of  her  mother's  letters,  lest  it  should  reflect  upon  her 
memory  :  we  give  the  extract,  but  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
divine  what  the  rest  of  the  letter  must  have  been  : — 

"  You  break  my  heart,  by  giving  me  the  most  violent  pain  I  ever  felt 
in  my  life.  I  had  placed  all  my  hopes  in  you ;  but  I  did  not  know 
you  ;  you  have  artfully  disguised  the  malice  of  your  soul,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  your  sentiments.  I  repent  a  thousand  times  over  the  kindness 
I  have  had  for  you,  the  cares  I  have  taken  of  your  education,  and  the 
torments  I  have  endured  for  your  sake.  I  no  longer  acknowledge  you 
for  my  daughter,  and  shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  my  most  cruel 
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enemy,  Bince  it  is  you  that  sacrifice  me  to  my  persecutors,  who  triumph 
over  me.  Rely  on  me  no  longer.  I  vow  you  eternal  hatred,  and  shall 
never  forgive  you." — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  311. 

The  Princess  Wilhelmina  draws  such  strongly  coloured  pic- 
tures, that  we  begin  to  suspect  some  defect  in  her  own  powers  of 
vision ;  but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  natural 
abilities.  Her  mother  once,  when  she  was  a  child,  laid  a  wager 
that  she  could  learn  150  verses  in  an  hour.  The  lady  who 
doubted  her  powers  replied,  "  I  will  try  her  local  memory;"*'  she 
then  wrote  down  150  names  of  her  own  invention,  to  each  of 
which  a  number  was  annexed,  and  read  them  twice  over.  The 
princess  was  then  called  upon  to  repeat  them,  which  she  did 
with  little  hesitation  ;  the  numbers  were  then  called  out  of  their 
order,  and  the  princess  again  succeeded  in  giving  the  names.  Her 
great  talent  seems  to  have  been  for  description  or  sketching 
characters.  We  have,  in  a  few  lines,  the  appearance  of  the  cha- 
racter  and  manners  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of 
the  day.  Among  others  George  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine.     Of  the  first  she  says : — 

"  The  king  of  England  was  a  prince  who  valued  himself  on  his  sen- 
timents ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  never  applied  to  the  enlightening 
of  his  mind.  Many  virtues,  carried  to  an  extreme,  become  vices  ;  this 
was  his  case.  He  affected  a  firmness  which  degenerated  into  harshness, 
and  a  tranquillity  which  might  be  called  indolence.  His  generosity 
extended  only  to  his  favourites  and  mistresses,  by  whom  he  sufiered 
himself  to  he  governed ;  the  rest  of  mankind  were  excluded.  Since 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  his  haughtiness  had  become  insupportable. 
Two  qualities,  however,  his  equity  and  justice  "  (we  should  have  thought 
these  the  same),  "  rendered  him  estimable.  He  was  by  no  means  an  evil* 
disposed  prince,  but  rather  constant  in  his  benevolence.  His  manners 
were  cold ;  he  spoke  little,  and  listened  only  to  puerilities." — Memoirtf 
vol.  i.  70. 

Of  Catherine,  the  queen  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  her  husband, 
we  read : — 

"  The  czarina  was  short  and  stout^  very  tawny,  and  her  figure  was 
altogether  destitute  of  gracefulness.  Its  appearance  sufficiently  be- 
trayed her  low  origin.  To  have  judged  by  her  attire,  one  would  have 
taken  her  for  a  German  stage  actress.  Her  robe  had  been  purchased 
at  an  old-clothes  broker's;  it  was  made  in  the  antique  fashion,  and 
heavily  laden  with  silver  and  grease.  The  front  of  her  stays  was 
adorned  with  jewels  singularly  placed— they  represented  a  double  eagle, 
badly  set,  the  wings  of  which  were  of  small  stones ;  she  wore  a  dozen 
orders,  and  as  many  portraits  of  saints,  and  relics  fastened  to  the 
facing  of  her  gown ;  so  that  when  she  walked,  the  jumbling  of  all  these 
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orden  and  portraitt,  one  againit  the  other,  made  a  tinkling  noiae  like  a 
mule  in  harness. 

**  The  czar,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  tall  and  pretty  well  made: 
his  face  was  handsome,  but  his  countenance  had  something  savage  about 
it,  which  inspired  fear.  He  was  dressed  as  a  nayy  officer,  and  wore  a 
plain  coat.  The  czarina,  who  spoke  very  bad  German,  and  did  no( 
well  understand  what  was  spoken  to  her  by  the  queen,  beckoned  to  her 
fool,  and  conversed  with  her  in  Russian.  This  poor  creature  was  a 
Princess  Galitzen,  who  had  been  necessitated  to  fulfil  that  office  in 
order  to  save  her  life ;  having  been  twice  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  czar." — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  44. 

The  margravine  is  a  thorough-^oing  gossip,  and  the  petty  courts 
of  Germany  give  a  wonderful  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar 
talent.  As  Englishmen,  we  all  value  royalty :  the  dignity  of  the 
king,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  ceremony  with  which  royal 

Sersonages  must  be  treated,  have  all  their  value.      ^hey  give 
ignity  to  the  executive  government,  and  teach  the  worid  uiai 
laws   must  be  enforced  and   power  reverenced.     If,   however, 
every  county  in  England  were  a  separate  principality ;   if  every 
duke  and  marquis  were  to  be  treated  as  a  soverei^  prince,  the 
good  sense  of  England  would  soon  consider  such  idle  ceremony 
as  a  useless  burden.      The  margravine   gives  us    a  continued 
history  of  petty  sovereigns, — a  long  detail  of  pride,  poverty,  and 
etiquette, — amusing  enough  to  the  reader,  but  tiresome  in  the 
extreme  to  those  engaged  in  the  farce.     Tables  of  precedence 
were  multiplied  till  they  had  become  inexplicable.     The  heir  of 
the  margrave  brought  home  his  bride,  and  she  was,  of  course,  to 
be  received  with  all  the  honours  of  expectant  sovereignty.     Bat 
she  finds  her  new  palace  cold  and  comfortless ;  numerous  servants 
in  tarnished  liveries ;  great  rooms  surrounded  with  worm-eaten 
tapestry,   and  letting  in  the   cold  through  broken   doors  and 
cracked  wainscots.      The  dinners  were  served  with  the  greatest 
pomp  :  trumpets  sounded,  cymbals  played,  and  a  guard  attended* 
The  meal  sometimes  lasted  for  three  hours ;  but  the  food  was  so 
badly  cooked  that  the  princess  could  not  eat  it,  and  managed, 
with  the  help  of  her  governess,  to  have  her  food  dressed  in  her 
own  room.     These  pnnces  were  in  continual  want  of  money* 
Wilhelmina  and  her  husband  proposed  to  visit  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Berlin :  they  entered  into  a  long  calculation  as  to  the  probable 
expense  of  the  journey,  and  then  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  mar- 
grave to  find  the  funds  :  he  sent  them  about  a  third  of  what  they 
required ;  and  as  they  thought  it  too  little,  the  journey  was  put  off. 
About  the  same  time,  the  governess  of  Wilhelmina  complained 
that  one  of  the  ladies  at  Bareith  took  precedence  of  her  in  going 
into  a  carriage.    The  diq>ute  went  on  to  some  height,  but  at 
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husi  it  was  settled  on  the  principle,  that  Wilhelmina  being  of  royal 
descent,  her  attendant  had  a  right  to  a  higher  position  than  the 
wife  of  an  officer  of  a  prince  who  could  not  claim  royal  honours. 
Now,  though  it  is  not  fair  to  despise  a  race  of  nobility  merely  on 
account  of  their  poverty,  yet  we  confess  we  think  the  pride  of 
these  Grerman  barons  must  have  been  a  source  of  unmixed  vexa- 
tion to  themselves  and  their  dependants :  to  be  obliged  continually 
to  claim  respect  which  there  is  no  power  to  enforce,  to  be  con- 
stantly indebted  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  those  whom  the 
debtor  feels  it  a  duty  to  despise, — all  give  us  an  idea  of  an  un- 
sound state  of  society ;  and  while  we  look  up  with  respect  to  the 
nobility  of  England,  we  congratulate  them  and  ourselves  that 
thev  are  content  with  the  titles  and  wealth  of  the  peerage, 
without  arrogating  the  state  of  royalty,  or  insisting  upon  the 
honoiurs  of  sovereign  princes. 

But  other  misfortunes  awaited  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  at 
Bareith.  Her  governess  and  chief  friend,  Madame  de  Sonsfield, 
proposed  to  bring  with  her  to  Bareith  her  sister,  named  Flora, 
and  two  nieces,  named  La  Marwitz.  The  king  of  Prussia  dis- 
approved of  their  plan,  as  he  had  made  a  law  that  no  Prussian 
heiress  should  marry  out  of  his  dominions ;  however,  after  many 
promises,  the  king  consented.  Flora,  after  some  time,  began  to 
wish  for  a  respectable  settlement  for  herself ;  and  the  margrave, 
father-in-law  to  Wilhelmina,  began  to  think  of  her  as  a  second 
wife.  Of  this  project  La  Marwitz  informed  Wilhelmina,  who 
saw  herself  threatened  with  a  step-mother  in  the  person  of  her 
humble  dependant.  The  margrave,  though  not  fifty  years  of 
age,  seems  to  have  grown  fat  and  stupid,  and  to  have  cared  for 
little  but  wine  and  reading  Telemachus.  Flora,  who  had  but 
little  sense,  thought  only  of  her  own  advancement,  and  of  the 
precedence  which  her  marriage  would  give  her  above  her  patro- 
ness. Madame  do  Sonsfield  feared  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
expected  that  the  whole  family  would  be  imprisoned  for  life  for 
disobedience  to  the  laws ;  so  the  whole  party  were  thrown  into 
the  most  amusing  confusion.  The  women,  however,  managed  to 
persuade  Flora  to  discard  her  princely  suitor,  and  she  wrote  to 
him  declining  his  offer  of  marriage,  but  in  such  terms,  Wilhel- 
mina tells  us,  that  she  might  still  be  of  use  to  her  patroness,  by 
holding  her  ascendancy  over  the  old  gentleman^s  affections. 
Flora  de  Sonsfield  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  recommend 
her,  as  she  is  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  She  is  only  five  feet  high.  She  is  exceedingly  corpulent,  and  lame 
in  the  left  foot ;  when  young  she  was  a  perfect  beauty,  but  her  features 
had  become  so  coarse  from  the  small-pox,  that  she  could  no  longer  be 
considered  as  such :  her  countenance,  however,  is  prepotiCMingi  and 
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her  eyai  delosively  spaikling  and  expressive ;  her  head,  which  it  lob 
big  for  her  little  body,  gives  her  a  dwarfish  appearance  ;  her  figure, 
however,  is  not  remarkable :  her  manners  are  graceful,  and  soch  as 
prove  her  acquaintance  with  high  life.  Her  heart  is  excellent ;  she  is 
gentle  and  accommodating ;  and,  in  one  word,  her  character  is  unblem- 
ished ;  but  Heaven  has  not  blessed  her  with  intellect :  she  possesses  a 
certain  fashionable  routine  that  veils  this  deficiency,  which  can  only  be 
found  out  in  private  intercourse.  She  had  been  struck  with  the  ad« 
vantageous  offers  of  the  margrave,  and  overcome  by  her  vanity  and 
ambition  ;  and  the  narrowness  of  her  understanding  had  prevented  her 
from  foreseeing  the  consequences." — Memoir s^  ii.  177. 

Having  thus  described  the  near  relations  of  the  hero  of  Prussia, 
we  now  come  to  the  leading  character  of  the  history,  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  was  certainly  a  ^eat  man  in  one  sense  of  the 
word :  he  possessed  a  greater  vanety  of  talents  than  usually  falb 
to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual ;  he  fully  inherited  his  father^s 
taste  for  war ;  and  during  a  long  reign  of  nearly  forty-six  years, 
and  during  violent  commotions,  battles,  and  sieges,  he  proved 
himself  a  consummate  master  of  the  art.  His  literary  talents  are 
also  very  uncommon  for  a  king  and  a  soldier :  like  Gsesar,  he  has 
left  us  the  history  of  his  own  campaigns;  but  Gsesar  only  professed 
to  be  a  warrior  and  historian,  Frederick  attempted  nearly  every 
species  of  literature.  Fifteen  volumes  of  his  posthumous  works, 
in  French,  contain  poems,  letters,  history,  essays  on  politics, 
morals,  and  infidelity.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  time ;  and  we  have  whole 
volumes  of  his  correspondence  with  D'Alembert,  Jordan,  and 
Voltaire.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  in  answer  to  Macchisr 
velli'^s  Art  of  Governing  by  Deceit.  In  this  he  lays  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  a  kmg  holds  office  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects. This  is  certainly  a  strong  sentiment  for  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  it  is  one  on  which  Frederick  did  not  always  act. 
He  certainly  was  capable  of  strong  acts  of  tyrannical  justice,  and 
would  sometimes  hear  a  cause  which  had  been  decided,  and  if  he 
did  not  approve  of  what  had  been  done,  he  would  reverse  the  de- 
cision and  degrade  the  judge.  He  played  the  king  through  life  ; 
he  acted  strenuously  and  on  his  own  iudgment,  with  little  advice 
from  his  ministers,  whose  duty  he  believed  it  to  be  to  obey  orders, 
and  not  to  question  them.  By  this  means  he  certainly  founded  a 
great  empire;  he  made  the  power  of  Prussia  respected  by 
foreigners;  and  where  the  laws  were  defective,  he  made  new  ones 
to  suit  the  exigency  of  the  times.  His  people  advanced  under 
his  care;  and  if  he  were  arbitrary,  it  was  generally  because  he  sup- 
posed he  was  acting  for  the  public  good.  But  with  all  these 
qualities,  which  mankind  admire,  and  which  stamp  the  greatness 
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of  the  king,  Frederick,  like  his  father,  was,  we  fear,  a  very  bad 
man  in  private  life.  He  treated  his  wife  ill.  Constrained  to  marry, 
when,  like  his  sister,  he  had  no  thoufrhts  of  marriage,  he  had  no 
fancy  for  the  princess  of  Brunswick  Bevern,  whom  his  father  had 
selected  for  him  ;  he  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, — 

"  Until  this  time  my  fate  has  been  mild.  I  have  lived  pleasantly  in 
my  garrison :  my  flute,  my  books,  and  the  company  of  some  kind 
friends,  have  made  my  life  tolerable ;  and  they  would  compel  me  to 
abandon  this  tranquillity,  and  to  marry  the  Princess  de  Bevern,  whom 
I  do  not  know.  They  have  extorted  a  consent  from  me  which  has  occa- 
sioned me  much  uneasiness.  Must  one  suffer  for  ever  these  tyrannies 
without  the  hope  of  a  change  ?  " 

The  queen,  his  mother,  adds  at  the  same  time : — 

**  The  princess  is  handsome,  but  as  vulgar  as  a  basket-woman  ;  she 
has  not  the  least  education.  I  don't  know  how  my  son  will  reconcile 
himself  to  this  young  ape." — Memoirs^  ii.  28. 

The  consequence  was,  Frederick  neglected  his  wife  ;  he  passed 
his  time  at  Sans  Souci  ^  and  the  queen  lived  at  a  palace  at  some 
distance.  He  visited  her  occasionally,  and  dined  at  her  table, 
but  generally  left  the  room  without  addressing  a  word  to  her.  He 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  business.  All  letters  or 
applications  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
addressed  to  himself;  he  always  read  these  himself,  and  wrote  a 
few  words  on  each,  from  which  his  secretaries  gathered  the  answer 
they  were  to  make.  He  kept  four  private  secretaries :  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  unmarried,  and  in  a  kind  of  honourable  im- 
prisonment, as  they  were  never  allowed  to  mix  in  society,  lest  they 
should  divulge  any  of  the  royal  secrets ;  they  were  obliged  to  be  in 
continual  attendance,  and  probably  an  attempt  at  resignation 
would  have  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  life  or  perpetual  imprisonment. 
In  religion  Frederick  was  a  blasphemous  infidel ;  his  essays  on 
religion  contain  the  most  determined  and  shocking  infidelity  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  In  early  life  he  had  made  some  pro- 
fession of  religion.  Katt  declared  that  he  had  seen  several  essays 
on  religious  subjects  by  him,  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin*.     His  father,  who  hated  Calvinism,  sent  several  theo- 


^  This  palace  derives  its  name  from  a  tomb  which  Frederick  had  erected  for 
liimself  near  tlie  entrance  of  one  of  the  gardens.  It  was  sormounted  by  a  statue  of 
Flora,  and  bore  the  inscription, — 

Ici  je  serai 
Sans  Souci. 
The  large  letters  caught  the  eyes  of  passengers,  and  gave  a  name  to  this  celebrated 
palace,  which  conveys  a  meaning  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  the  king  intended. 
'  See  Ranke,  vol.  i.  p.  317- 
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logians  to  argue  with  his  son,  who  was  then  in  prison ;  and  after 
several  disputations  the  prince  declared  that  whichever  were  the 
true  view  of  Scripture,  neither  one  nor  the  other  was  worth  a 
martyrdom.  We  suspect  that  he  always  disliked  religion  itself, 
as  well  as  his  father^s  sermons,  and  only  wanted  the  tuition  of  his 
friend  Voltaire  to  render  him  an  unbeliever,  if  not  an  atheist. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ;  and  if  philosophy  could  render 
him  a  just  judge,  or  a  love  of  public  applause  could  lead  him  to 
generous  actions,  we  cannot  expect  that  it  could  either  change 
his  heart  or  give  him  a  motive  for  serving  God,  whose  Word  he 
slighted  and  whose  religion  he  abhorred. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  hereditary  claims  to  Silesia:  they  had 
certainly  lain  dormant  for  a  very  long  period.     His  first  act  was 
to  seize  upon  this  province,  and  he  thus  involved  Europe  in  wars 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.     How  far  such 
an  act  is  justifiable,  even  on  philosophic  principles,  is  not  for  us 
to  determine.     We  should  think,  on  Christian  principles,  there 
can  be  no  question  upon  the  subject.     As  soon,  however,  as  Silesia 
was  in  his  possession,  he  justified  his  holding  it  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples.    He  cannot,  he  says,  cede  the  province  to  Maria  Theresa, 
because  it  would  be  betraying  his  Protestant  subjects  into  the 
hands  of  the   Pope.      Now,   as   God   overrules  evil  for  good, 
Frederick  was  certainly  an  instrument  in  his  hands  for  promoting 
religious  liberty.     No  prince  ever  more  firmly  held  or  more  stre- 
nuously supported  the  principles  of  universal  toleration.     In  his 
letters  to  v  oltaire  we  have  a  long  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  a  young  man  named  Etallonde,  who  nad  been  persecuted  in 
Switzerland,  and  whom  Voltaire  sent  into  Prussia.     Frederick 
calls  him  "  DivusEtallon  dus,'**  and  writes  of  him  as  a  martyr.    We 
believe,  however,  that  this  conduct  did  not  proceed  from  any  love 
of  truth  or  religion  ;  he  saw  the  frightful  evils  of  Papal  tyranny, 
and  the  inquisition,  and  these  he  was  determined  to  oppose  at  all 
hazards.     His  religious  liberality  and  his  determination  to  over- 
throw every  persecuting  power  reminds  us  of  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  passed  the  first  act  of  toleration  on  record  :  •'  There- 
fore I  make  a  decree,  that  every  people,   nation,  and  language, 
which   speak  any  thing  amiss  against   the    God   of  Shadrach, 
Mcshach,  and  Abednego,  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses 
made  a  dunghill.*" 

The  sayings  and  sentiments  of  a  great  man  are  matter  of  inte- 
rest to  general  readers ;  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  few  of  these 
extracted  from  his  writings.  On  the  subject  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, which  is  now  so  much  discussed,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  very  wrong  that  judges  should  be  in  haste  in  pronouncing 
sentence  ;  and  it  is  better  to  allow  a  guilty  man  to  escape  than  to  destroy 
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one  who  is  innocent.  However,  I  am  quite  convinced  by  experience, 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  neglect  any  of  the  restraints  by  which  men  are 
governed  ;  I  mean,  rewards  or  punishments  :  and  there  are  cases  where 
atrocity  of  crime  calls  down  the  severity  of  the  law.  Murderers  and 
incendiaries,  for  example,  deserve  the  punishment  of  death,  because 
they  have  assumed  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
others.  I  believe  that  perpetual  imprisonment  is  in  effect  a  more  cruel 
punishment  than  death ;  but  it  is  not  so  striking  as  that  which  is  done 
before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  because  spectacles  of  this  kind  make 
more  impression  than  any  description  of  the  miseries  which  those  endure 
who  languish  in  a  dungeon.*' — Oeuvres  Post,  de  Fred.,  vol.  xii.  p.  344. 
Ed.  Berlin,  1789. 

He  had  evidently  a  great  dislike  to  the  English  language : — 

"  As  England  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Normans,  the  language,"  he  says,  "  is  a  jargon 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  these ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  as  coarse  as  any  of 
its  component  parts.  At  the  revival  of  literature  England,  being 
always  jealous  of  France,  aspired  to  the  production  of  authors,  and  the 
improvement  of  her  language ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  she  appropriated 
such  terms  from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  as  she  judged  necessary. 
She  had  her  celebrated  writers,  but  they  could  not  soften  her  sharp 
sounds,  which  grate  upon  the  ears  of  foreigners  :  other  idioms  lose  by 
translation,  but  English  idioms  alone  are  gainers.  I  once  heard  the 
question  proposed  by  some  literary  men,  *  What  language  did  the  ser- 
pent speak  in  Paradise  ? '  *  It  must  have  been  English,'  was  the 
reply,  '  for  the  serpent  hissed.'  You  may  take  this  bad  joke  for  what 
it  is  worth." — vol.  xiii.  p.  393. 

Frederick  honoured  the  memory  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of 
Grenoble,  one  of  the  knights  of  Francis  the  First  of  France.  His 
motto  was,  *'  Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."  Frederick  instituted 
the  order  of  knighthood  called  from  his  name,  with  the  motto  of 
his  hero,  and  a  sword  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  laurels.  The 
knights  were  twelve  in  number,  generally  his  own  near  relations 
or  neighbouring  princes :  each  knight  assumed  a  particular  title 
of  virtue  on  his  admission  to  the  order.  One  was  named  the 
Chaste,  another  the  Temperate,  another  the  Stout-hearted; 
Frederick  assumed  the  surname  of  the  Constant.  Besides  the 
ordinary  duties  of  chivalry,  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  improve 
military  science,  to  study  the  tactics  and  campaigns  of  ancient 
heroes,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  brilliant  points  and  military  problems. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  institution  we  owe  some  of  the  treatises  on 
military  science,  which  Frederick  has  left  behind  him.  (See 
Post,  Works^  vol.  xiii.  p.  Jj67.) 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Frederick,  though  despotic  at  home, 
should  have  been  opposed  to  royal  power  in  the  government  of 
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other  nations.     He  thus  writes  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  English 
political  system  of  that  day  : — 

'*  It  is  the  Scotchman  Bute  who  governs  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 
Like  those  evil  spirits  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  but  whom  we  never 
see,  he  envelopes  his  operations  in  the  deepest  darkness ;  his  emissaries 
and  creatures  are  the  springs  by  which  he  moves  the  political  machine 
according  to  his  own  will.  His  system  is  that  of  the  ancient  Tories,  who 
assert  that  the  happiness  of  England  requires  that  the  king  should  en- 
joy despotic  power ;  and  that,  far  from  forming  alliances  with  the  conti- 
nental powers,  Great  Britain  ought  to  confine  herself  to  the  object  of 
extending  her  commercial  interests.  He  looks  on  Paris  as  Cato  the 
censor  did  on  Carthage  ;  and  if  he  had  all  the  French  vessels  together, 
he  would  crush  them  at  one  blow.  Imperious  and  harsh  in  his  govern- 
ment, unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  means,  his  mismanagement  throws 
him  back  upon  his  obstinacy.  To  carry  out  his  grand  schemes,  this 
minister  has  introduced  corruption  into  the  lower  house.  A  million 
sterling  which  the  nation  pays  annually  to  the  king  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  list,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  venality  of  members 
of  parliament.  This  sum,  which  is  intended  to  support  the  royal 
family,  the  court,  and  the  ambassadors,  is  employed  every  year  in  de- 
priving the  nation  of  its  energy.  And  George  the  Third  has  no  means 
of  supporting  his  royal  dignity  in  London,  except  500,000  crowns 
which  he  draws  from  his  electorate  of  Hanover.*' 

This  we  do  not  believe;  but,  with  more  truth  and  great 
sagacity,  Frederick  proceeds  to  show,  that 

"  Want  of  money  had  led  Lord  Bute  to  attempt  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies ;  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
British  power  over  the  States." — vol.  iv.  p.  148. 

The  admirers  of  Frederick  the  Second  compare  him  with 
Philip  of  MacedoD  ;  and  there  are,  certainly,  many  points  of  simi- 
larity both  in  their  characters  and  circumstances.  Both  were 
the  means  of  raising  a  small  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful 
nation ;  both  were  skilful  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  both 
gave  great  attention  to  financial  affairs ;  both  could  combine  the 
characters  of  the  lion  and  the  fox ;  and  both,  while  studiously 
endeavouring  to  amass  wealth,  were  ready  to  spend  it  to  the  last, 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  objects.  Philip  was  a  generous 
enemy,  and  after  the  battle  of  Cherongea,  refused  to  destroy 
Athens,  because,  he  said,  that  as  he  had  fought  for  glorj%  and  had 
obtained  it  from  the  Athenians,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  destroy 
a  city  which  had  given  him  his  object.  Frederick  could  treat  a 
treacherous  enemy  with  equal  magnanimity,  as  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  Augustus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland. 

The  two  monarchs  are  remarkable  for  their  appreciation  of 
literature.  Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians  is  a  masterpiece  of 
powerful  and  concise  argument ;  and  he  congratulates  himself 
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less  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  dominions,  than  on  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  should  be  the  tutor  to  his  son.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  these  great  men  should  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
most  powerful  intellects  of  their  day  ;  and  though  the  terms  on 
which  they  met  were  exactly  opposite,  yet,  in  each  case,  the  cele- 
brity of  the  king  is  increased  by  his  proximity  to  contemporary 
genius.  Philip's  great  enemy  was  Demosthenes  ;  Frederick'^s 
chief  friend  was  Voltaire.  Philip  would  willingly  have  pursued 
his  plans  in  secret,  his  object  was  personal  and  national  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  could  Macedon  have  risen  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  Philip  have  gained  over  the  Grecian  colonies  on  his  coast  one 
by  one,  he  would  have  allowed  matters  to  remain  very  quiet,  and 
would  have  felt  satbfied  in  his  own  persevering  improvement  of 
his  country.  But  the  overwhelming  genius  of  a  single  orator, 
while  it  marred  many  of  his  favourite  schemes  for  the  moment, 
has  immortalized  his  actions,  and  involuntarily  shed  a  lustre  upon 
his  whole  history.  Frederick  had  his  flatterers,  as  all  great  men 
have ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  has  given  him  so  high  a  cha- 
racter for  heroism  as  Demosthenes  has  given  to  Philip.  He 
describes  him  as  struggling  against  bad  fortune,  repairing  his 
disasters  in  one  place  by  his  successes  in  another ;  wintering  in 
the  open  air  amidst  the  snows  of  Thrace  ;  exposing  his  person  in 
every  encounter,  bruised  in  his  thigh,  his  eye  transpierced  with 
an  arrow,  yet  eager  to  sacrifice  whatever  remained  of  his  body, 
and  of  his  life,  provided  he  may  accomplish  his  purpose  and 
secure  his  renown.  Philip  at  one  time  patronized  Theopompus, 
the  Chian,  as  his  friend  and  historian  ;  but  on  some  trifling  cause 
of  quarrel,  the  historian  endeavoured  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
his  patron,  by  accusing  him  of  the  most  disgraceful  crimes. 
Frederick,  before  his  quarrel  with  Voltaire,  has  left  us  several 
volumes  of  his  correspondence  with  him.  Mutual  flattery  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  these.  We  give  a  few  specimens.  In  a 
letter,  dated  the  4th  of  September,  1749,  the  king  thus  con- 
cludes an  invitation  to  Prussia : — 

**  Finally,  you  are  like  the  white  elephant,  for  which  the  king  of 
Persia  and  the  Great  Mogul  go  to  war,  and  with  whose  name  they  in- 
crease their  titles  when  they  are  happy  enough  to  possess  him.  If  you 
come  here,  you  shall  see  at  the  head  of  mine,  Frederick,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  possessor  of  Voltaire," 
&c.  &c. 

That  Voltaire  could  repay  his  patron  in  kind  we  see  from  many 
of  his  letters.     Thus,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1775,  he  writes: — 

•*  Your  letter  is  a  masterpiece  of  reason,  wit,  good  taste,  and  kind* 
ness ;  *' 
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then  in  verse  he  adds : — 

"  It  is  the  sage  who  instructs  us,  The  hero  who  civilizes  us.   Nothing 
so  fine  has  been  produced  upon  Parnassus  or  in  the  Church,  &c.  &c. 
—Post.  Works,  viii.  317. 

In  the  same  year  he  writes : — 

**  You  overwheUn  me  with  kindness.  Your  miyesty  changes  the  last 
miseries  of  my  life  into  brighter  days." 

Then,  after  a  few  lines,  he  adds  in  verse : — 

**  Who  is  this  astonishing  Proteus  ?  One  would  say  that  he  held  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  When  I  run  to  hear,  and  flatter  myself  with  delight,  I 
find  that  it  is  the  bloody  armour  of  Mars  that  he  bears.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  hero. — But,  no :  he  is  Plato,  he  is  Lucian,  he  is  Cicero ; 
and  if  he  pleased,  he  could  be  Epicurus,  &c.  &c." — Post,  Works, 
viii.  296. 

The  friendship,  however,  of  these  literary  allies  ended  in  a 
grievous  contention,  and  each  had  recourse  to  his  natural  wea- 
pons,— Frederick  to  his  power,  Voltaire  to  his  wit.  Frederick 
ordered  Voltau-e''8  Akakia  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  pre- 
sence of  its  author,  and  Voltaire  revenged  himself  by  a  series  of 
lampoons. 

In  all  that  we  have  read  or  quoted  on  the  subject  of  King 
Frederick  and  his  family,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  great 
want  of  any  thing  like  religion.  From  the  great  patron  of  Pro- 
testantism something  might  have  been  expected;  and  though 
Banke  intimates  that  the  king  was  opposed  to  priestcraft,  and  not 
to  religion,  we  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  disciple  of  Voltaire.  His  own 
writings  contain  the  best  key  to  his  sentiments ;  and  these  are 
melancholy  proofs,  that  when  man  sets  up  his  own  reason  as  his 
idol,  he  goes  more  and  more  astray  from  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  ways.  In  his  father,  Frederick  William,  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  some  serious  thought ;  though  sadly  mistaken  as 
to  the  government  of  his  family,  yet  he  certainly  endeavoured  to 
bring  religious  truth  before  their  minds :  his  long  sermons,  his 
tedious  chaplains,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
might  have  led  us  to  suppose,  that  he  had  some  rignt  feeling  as  to 
his  state  before  God ;  and  that  at  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  his 
hopes  for  eternity  might  have  been  found  placed  on  the  true 
foundation  of  the  sinner's  confidence.  But,  alas !  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  who  is  so  fond  of  minute  details, 

Sives  us  a  lamentable  account  of  his  death-bed  scene,  which  she 
escribes  as  melancholy  and  heroic. 
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''  He  had  been  very  ill  the  whole  night  through.  At  seven  in  the 
morning,  he  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  his  roiling  chair  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  queen,  who  was  still  asleep,  not  believing  him  so  danger- 
ously ill.  '  Rise,'  said  he  to  her;  '  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live :  I 
wish  to  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  dying  in  your  arms/  ....  He 
said  to  the  prince  of  Anholt,  *  You  are  the  oldest  of  my  generals,  and 
you  deserve  to  have  my  best  horse.'  He  ordered  it  immediately  to  be 
brought.  And  seeing  the  prince-royal  affected,  '  It  is  the  lot  of  man,' 
said  he ;  'we  must  all  pay  the  tribute  to  nature.'  But,  apprehensive 
lest  his  firmness  might  be  shaken  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  present,  he  signified  to  them  to  withdraw,  and  gave  orders  to 
all  his  servants  to  wear  a  new  livery  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made 
for  them,  and  that  his  regiment  should  wear  a  new  uniform."  (The 
ruling  passion  here  was  strong  in  death.)  *'  The  queen  then  entered  ; 
she  had  scarcely  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  room,  when  the 
king  fainted  away  :  he  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  when,  by  means  of 
the  efforts  employed,  he  was  restored  to  his  senses.  Looking  around 
him,  and  seeing  the  servants  in  their  new  dresses,  he  said,  '  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  Then  addressing  his  first  physician,  he  asked 
him  if  his  end  was  near :  the  physician  having  informed  him  that  he 
had  still  half  an  hour  to  live,  he  asked  for  a  looking-glass;  and  having 
looked  at  himself  in  it,  he  smiled  and  said,  '  I  am  very  much  changed ; 
I  shall  cut  a  very  ugly  appearance  when  dying.'  He  reiterated  his 
question  to  the  physicians ;  and  on  their  telling  him  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  that  his  pulse  was  ascending,  '  So  much  the  bet- 
ter,' he  answered ;  '  I  shall  soon  return  to  nothing.'  They  then  wished 
that  two  clergymen  might  enter  to  pray  with  him,  but  he  told  them 
that  he  knew  all  they  had  to  say,  and  that  they  might  therefore  with- 
draw. He  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  expired  at  midday." 
— Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  341. 

When  Wilhelmina  describes  the  death-bed  of  her  father-in-law 
the  margrave  of  Bareith,  she  gives  us  an  equally  unhappy  picture 
of  the  low  state  of  religion  among  the  German  Protestants  of 
that  day : — 

'*  One  day,  when  we  were  at  table,  a  message  was  brought  us  from 
the  margrave's,  that  he  was  in  the  last  agony.  We  found  him  stretched 
on  a  sofa  :  he  had  been  seized  with  a  suffocation  which  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  his  pulse  was  like  that  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  looked  at  us  without  saying  a  word.  An  ecclesiastic 
was  sent  for,  but  he  appeared  displeased  at  this.  The  priest  delivered 
a  very  fine  exhortation  to  him  on  the  state  in  which  he  was;  told  him 
he  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  before  God  to  render  an  account  of  his 
actions ;  and  advised  him  to  humble  himself  to  his  holy  will,  and  he 
would  receive  courage  to  look  on  death  with  fortitude.  *  I  have  ad- 
ministered justice,'  said  he  to  the  priest ;  *  I  have  been  charitable  to  the 


Y9f0t ;  1  Iwre  orr«r  bees  fvHt j  of  ditniiWrf  witk  vofBoi ;  I  kare  £s- 
^kaa^f/tA  the  6mlj  ^  s  j«st  aad  equnbie  piiuee  ;  1  luTe  yifhwig  u»  re- 
l^/ittdl  fliffcif  wftb  ;  tmd  I  em  ^H^pcar  befiyre  the  uiboBal  of  God  vkb 
tmMttmtit!  *  We  aneali  suinen,*  repiied  t]»e  almooer;  *«iid  sbe  vast 
fij^bUMW  t4  u^M  nm^  %twem  tines  s  ^iajr/  *  When  «e  have  done  all 
fW  M  eooiffkewled  os,  we  are  ftill  onprofiuble  terranu.'  We  all  le- 
marked  tiMt  be  was  displeased  with  tbts  discourse :  he  repeated  OBore 
Tehemently  scill :  *  No ;  I  bare  to  reproach  m jself  with  nothing  ;  mj 
people  may  weep  (^/r  me  as  their  Catber/  He  preferred  sileoee  lor  some 
moments^  after  which  be  btgg^td  ns  to  withdraw.  The  prirv  eoaocillors 
came  fiext ;  be  made  them  a  loog  harangue,  in  which  be  detailed  all  the 
obligations  wbicb  the  coontrj  was  under  to  him,  and  repeated  nearlj 
what  be  bad  said  to  the  dergjman.  He  reeomroeoded  them  stnmglj  to 
have  the  good  of  their  eoantrj  always  at  heart,  and  to  be  attached  to 
their  new  master ;  aAer  which  be  took  bis  last  leare  of  them.  He  had 
•a Aden t  strength  of  mind  to  take  leare  of  his  whole  eoort,  from  the 

Cime  minister  to  the  lowest  of  his  domestics.  I  was  rery  roach  affieeted  : 
t  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ostentation  in  his 
Coceedings  ;  for  he  carefully  pointed  out  to  all  of  them  the  care  whidi 
t  bad  always  taken  for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  will  be  afterwards 
§&en  that  he  did  not  think  himself  dying,  and  that  all  this  was  merely 
tbeatricaL  At  the  end  of  this  melancholy  ceremony,  howerer,  he  became 
extremely  weak :  when  it  was  orer,  be  begged  os  to  withdraw.** — Memoirs 
iL  245. 

The  {>oor  old  margrave  died  in  a  few  days,  apparently  much  in 
i\u:  Mtmc  Htatc. 

Am  our  object  is  rather  to  delineate  the  religion  and  morals  of 
mankind  than  to  describe  their  wars  or  enter  into  their  political 
intri^es,  we  have  lx;en  led  away  from  the  subject  more  immedi- 
ately Ixjforo  us,  to  which  wo  now  return.  Professor  Ranke  is  a  true 
(ierman  :  he  is  indefatigable  in  research ;  he  gives  us  his  autho- 
rities from  the  times  of  which  he  writes ;  and  as  we  have  no 
means  of  consulting  them,  we  must  assume  that  he  quotes  cor- 
rectly. His  object  is  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  After  a  short  sketch  of  the 
early  electors  he  begins  with  the  grandfather  of  Frederick  the 
(Ireat,  and  continues  his  history  through  the  first  ten  years  of 
Frederick's  reign,  concluding  with  a  few  chapters  on  the  enaracter 
of  the  king,  and  the  improvements  introduced  in  his  reign.  The 
laws  of  Prussia  were  one  great  object  of  his  care,  and  Professor 
Hankers  account  of  the  legal  reforms  is  highly  interesting.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  undertook  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil 
laws  ;  and  in  this  task  lie  was  assisted  by  his  legal  adviser,  Samuel 
(Joccoji :  this  code,  however,  was  soon  superseded.  Frederick's 
chief  success  as  a  reformer  was  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
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and  to  this  he  always  gave  the  greatest  attention.  He  preferred 
corporal  punishment  to  fines,  as  more  summary  and  less  injurious 
to  the  revenue,  as  fines  tended  to  impoverish  the  tax-payers. 

He  ordered  a  new  scale  of  fees  for  legal  certificates  and  bills  of 
sale,  which  ignorant  or  corrupt  magistrates  had  raised  to  an 
exorbitant  price,  and  which  they  enforced  with  the  stick.  He 
appointed  Cocceji  controller-general  of  the  courts,  with  power  to 
revise  all  proceedings,  and  if  he  thought  a  cause  unjustly  decided, 
to  bring  it  before  the  king  in  council.  He  abolished  appeals  to 
the  imperial  tribunal,  and  references  to  foreign  lawyers,  whom  it 
had  been  usual  for  the  judges  to  consult  in  difficult  cases.  By 
Cocceji's  advice  the  office  of  attorneys  was  abolished,  and  the  num- 
ber of  barristers  limited,  and  they  were  obliged  to  confine  their  prac- 
tice to  one  court.  Every  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  delay,  as 
Cocceji  declared  it  was  better  that  the  debtor  should  suffer,  than 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ruin  his  creditor  on  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting himself.  (Our  law  courts  might  take  a  hint  from  this 
maxim.)  An  ordinance  was  also  issued  calling  upon  judges  and 
lawyers  to  make  a  return  of  the  suits  then  pending,  the  length  of 
time  they  had  been  before  the  court,  and  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented their  being  decided.     The  result  was  as  follows : — 

"  In  May,  1747,  Cocceji  announced  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  a 
lawsuit  between  the  court  of  exchequer  and  certain  nobles  touching 
certain  boundaries,  that  had  lasted  more  than  200  years,  and  filled  above 
seventy  volumes  of  manuscript,  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  the  parties  mainly  by  the  industry  of  Jarrigcs  and  Fiirst.  In 
this  manner  they  worked  during  the  whole  year.  In  January,  1748, 
Cocceji  reckoned  that,  during  the  past. year,  1600  old,  and  684  new  suits 
had  been  before  the  court  in  Stettin  ;  and  800  old,  and  310  new,  in 
Coslin.  All  the  old  cases  had  been  decided  ;  and  of  the  new  ones,  only 
183  remained  outstanding  in  Stettin,  and  169  in  Coslin.  *  Your  Majesty 
perceives,'  exclaimed  Cocceji,  '  what  can  be  done  by  courts  of  justice 
presided  over  by  learned  and  upright  men.'  " — Ranke^  vol.  iii.  371. 

In  Frederick's  arrangements  there  was  one  element  of  the 
feudal  system  which  he  left  unchanged,  and  which  has  led  to  half 
the  revolutions  of  Europe :  while  he  gave  distinct  privileges  to 
peasants  and  nobles,  he  left  the  impassable  barrier  between  them 
unbroken.  The  nobleman  must  be  a  land-owner,  the  peasant  a 
farmer,  and  the  burgher  a  merchant.  The  burgher  was  not 
allowed  to  invest  his  capital  in  land,  for  fear  of  withdrawing  it 
from  trade ;  and  the  peasant  could  not  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
because  his  birth  disqualified  him  from  holding  the  commission 
of  an  officer.  These  distinctions,  like  those  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  at  Rome,  must  always  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
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turbanceB.  Mankind  have  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  tendency 
to  split  into  factions,  without  legal  distinctions  to  facilitate  their 
doing  so.  If  a  law  were  passed  in  England  that  every  native  of 
the  counties  north  of  the  Trent  must  wear  a  white  hat,  and  every 
man  to  the  south  a  black  one,  two  new  factions  would  be  at  once 
created,  and  the  streets  of  London  would  be  an  arena  for  their 
trial  of  strength.  Though  England  possesses  an  aristocracy,  yet 
the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  may  rise  to  become  a  member  of 
it ;  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  man,  whose  father  was  in 
trade,  from  rising  to  be  a  general  officer  or  a  bishop. 

To  prevent  the  revival  of  old  disputes,  Frederick  declared  that 
no  nobleman  should  be  called  upon  to  prove  his  title  to  his  estate 
further  back  than  1 740 ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  give  each  of  his 
new  provinces  a  government  according  to  the  habits  and  genius 
of  the  people.  Frederick  William  had  long  ago  projected  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  his  son  continued 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  Vast  tracts  of  land  were  drained  by  his 
orders,  and  families  who  understood  spinning  were  encouraged  to 
settle.     He  considered  it  a  fortunate  discovery,  that  where  his 

Predecessors  imported  yam,  he  imported  the  men  to  make  it. 
^o  his  manufacturing  families  he  allotted  a  house  and  garden, 
and  the  grass  of  two  cows;  and  reckoned  that  he  could  thus 
settle  a  thousand  families  in  the  year.  He  encouraged  brick- 
layers who  came  to  Berlin  to  remain  in  his  dominions,  and  found 
employment  for  them.  When  he  found  his  colonists  troublesome 
(as  a  transplanted  race  usually  are),  he  comforted  himself  that 
though  the  first  generation  are  not  worth  much,  their  descendants 
would  improve.  The  local  governments  were  allowed  to  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  regulating  the  number  of  artisans  in 
each  branch  ;  and  if  they  increased  too  much  in  any  given  loca- 
lity, they  were  sent  without  appeal  into  the  next  province.  Thus 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  singular  combination  of  improvement 
and  despotism  which  characterizes  all  the  acts  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  will  be  read  with  interest ;  it  is  to  us 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  the  book.  We  have  little 
knowledge  of  tactics ;  and  the  dry  details  of  skirmishes  and 
engagements,  in  which  the  Prussians  are  one  day  victorious,  and 
defeated  the  next,  is  matter  of  little  curiosity  to  us.  We  confess 
ourselves,  therefore,  little  able  to  appreciate  either  the  professor's 
details  or  the  king's  narrative  of  his  own  exploits ;  and  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Gil  Bias,  when  he  was  valet  to 
the  old  colonel,  and  thought  himself  safe,  if,  in  undressing  his 
master  and  taking  off  his  leg,  he  could  escape  with  two  battles 
and  a  siege.     Again,  political  manoeuvring  is  as  little  interesting 
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to  the  generality  of  readers  as  military  tactics ;  and  it  has  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  accounts  are  less  likely  to  be  properly 
authenticated.  What  George  II.  or  his  advisers  desired  to  do  ; 
what  Charles  VI.  or  Maria  Theresa  would  have  done  if  they 
could,  and  what  they  pretended  to  do  in  order  to  conceal  their  real 
intentions,  are  to  us  matters  extremely  apocryphal,  and  for  this 
obvious  reason, — diplomacy  is  the  art  of  concesJment ;  the  politi- 
cian has  always  reversed  the  principle  of  the  philosopher,  and 
instead  of  wishing  that  others  should  know  what  he  knows,  his 
maxim  is, 

"  Si  sciat  hoc  alter,  scire  tuuin  nihil  est." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  Lord  Bute 
could  penetrate  the  schemes  of  their  German  contemporaries, 
much  less  is  it  possible  to  do  so  accurately  at  this  day.  This 
must  plead  our  excuse  with  our  readers  for  departing  from  our 
immediate  subject,  and  rather  leading  them  to  join  us  in  gossip- 
ping  with  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  than  following  the  hero 
through  the  toils  of  the  camp,  or  the  politician  through  the  mazes 
of  diplomacy.  Our  professor  does  both,  and  to  those  who  prefer 
such  studies  as  more  solid,  he  will  doubtless  be  more  acceptable 
than  lighter  reading.  We  have  given  but  a  short  sketch ;  but,  as 
much  has  been  written  and  published  lately^  if  we  have  awakened 
curiosity,  our  readers  will  find  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  The 
proper  study  for  mankind  is  man ;  and  he  who  reads  for  his  own 
improvement  will  always  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  history  of 
genius,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  nations  and 
men.  Frederick,  however,  presents  another  instance  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  ambition  ;  he  lived  long,  and  gained  much, 
but  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  almost  incredible  labour ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  true  happiness  conasts  in  the  know- 
ledge and  service  of  God,  and  that, 

"  Give  all  he  can,  without  Him  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Him  rich,  take  what  He  will  away." 
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A»T.  IX.— 7Z#  //utoy  ^  fie  Clmrci  of  E%damd.  By  J.  R  S. 
OEwiTiifcK.  B.D^  laU  of  Hi.  Mw  HaU'  Oxfvrd^  itc,  Pmt^ 
I.  awl  II.     In  2  vok-     Oxibrd :  i.  H.  Parker. 


Tmk  r«al  vaJiK;  aod  hupmUuxe  fd  Clmrcii  histonr  eotwastg  ia  its 
Yttsaunu'/,  ttpon  the  arrtoal  f^tat^  of  tfatiij^  in  the  firesent  dmr.  We 
find  imnmyf*i%  in  the  midst  of  a  eertain  s}-steni,  amidst  instiUUiUBii, 
ereedi^  eiv>tCfn>s  fonm,  ofmioos,  and  beliefs;  and  to  be  <-»at>ifJ 
to  eooiprehend  wtiat  we  m«  aroood  ua,  or  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
fre  are  eonifieikd  to  inquire  how  this  state  of  things  has  ariaea. 
In  thM  point  of  view  there  is  no  part  of  ecdesii^tical  histoiT 
wlikrh  \n  valuelew  to  the  stodent.  He  fihould  be  more  or  lea 
BCi\uainUid  with  the  progress  of  erents  from  the  Terr  beginimig 
Up  t\%ft  fm^sent  day.  The  Reformation  was  an  event  of  the  niglieal 
ifn|Mirtafice,  but  it  was  preceded  and  followed  bj  other  events  not 
leiM  important  in  the  history  of  Christtanity,  and  which  di 
equal  attention.  But  Ikiw  to  bring  this  to  bear  on  the 
eom(io»ition  of  an  ecclefnastical  history  is  a  difiBcult  question.  A 
hist/iry  should  not  be  a  library  in  itself;  and  yet  there  are  materiab 
enough  to  make  it  equal  to  a  large  library :  neither  should  it  be 
a  mere  sketch,  conveying  no  distinct  notions  on  the  most  important 
points.  Uut  l>etween  these  extreme  limits  a  wide  field  remains  for 
the  exercise  (A  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them.  In  truth, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  one  history  adapted  to  general  use.  A 
learned  divine  will  require  one  kind  of  book ;  a  student  of  divinity 
another  ;  an  intelligent  layman  a  third ;  and  an  ignorant  person 
a  fourth.  One  requires  a  book  of  reference,  another  an  interest- 
ing narrative,  another  a  compendious  survey  of  the  chief  facts, 
another  an  instructive  series  of  religious  examples.  In  our 
literature  there  are  examples  enough  of  works  adapted  for  the  use 
of  students,  or  of  general  readers  ;  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  works  which  rise  to  any  thing  of  a  higher  character  and  posi- 
tion— few,  we  mean,  that  can  properly  be  called  histories.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  of  England,  but 
to  more  modern  writers,  and  amongst  them  we  are  unable  to 
point  out  any  writer  of  a  general  Church  history ;  the  efforts  of 
rV)x,  Hurnet,  Strype,  and  Collier — our  principal  writers — having 
l>een  restricted  to  English  Church  history.  Each  of  the  writers 
we  liavo  mentioned  has  his  defects,  and  Collier  alone  has  attempted 
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a  history  of  the  Enf^lish  Church  on  a  large  scale.  The  value  of 
Collier'*s  work  is,  however,  very  great,  though  its  dimensions  pre- 
clude its  general  perusal. 

Of  the  lesser  works  on  this  subject,  which  have  made  their 
appearance,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference,  on  the  whole, 
to  that  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and 
which  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  W,  Browell.  It 
consists,  it  is  true,  almost  wholly  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  subsequent  events  till  the  Revolution  of  1 688 ;  and 
dismisses  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church  with  a  comparatively 
brief  notice ;  but  there  is  so  much  care  in  the  selection  of  mate- 
rials, and  so  cordial  an  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England 
throughout,  that  we  peruse  it  with  satisfaction,  even  while  we 
sometimes  trace  an  occasional  inaccuracy  of  expression  on  points 
connected  with  the  Reformation  and  the  regal  supremacy,  which 
would  probably  have  been  avoided  had  the  work  been  written 
some  years  later.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  supplies  evidence  of 
much  patient  and  honest  research,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
commended  as  a  faithful  guide  through  the  maze  of  earthly  and 
of  higher  influences  which  surround  the  history  of  our  Church. 

And  if  in  former  times  it  has  been  desirable  for  Churchmen  to 
be  familiar  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God  in  England, 
it  becomes  in  the  present  times  more  necessary  each  day  we  Hve. 
It  is  increasingly  mcumbent  on  Churchmen  to  know  the  ground 
on  which  they  standi  and  to  be  prepared  to  maintain  it  stedfastly. 
We  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  We  have  seen  the  old  hereditary 
principles  of  loyalty  to  Church  and  Constitution  gradually  perish- 
mg  from  their  abode  in  high  places,  and  finding  their  refuge  only 
amongst  those  whom  the  world  regards  as  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded  partizans.  Those  principles  which  have  now  fallen  from 
their  ascendancy  in  the  State,  may  have  been  in  some  respects 
imperfect,  or  narrowed  by  prejudices  arising  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  they  were  the  relics,  at  least,  of  higher  principles — 
the  traditions  of  times  when  religion  was  the  great  actuating 
motive  of  statesmen,  sovereigns,  nations — when  Christian  truth 
was  the  ensign  around  which  men  gathered  themselves,  ready  to 
sacrifice  life  and  possessions  in  its  cause.  But  we  have  fallen  on 
a  mercantile  age,  in  which  the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  communities  they  rule,  are  indifferent  to  moral  and 
religious  considerations,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  of  the  world  that  now  is. 

The  Church  is  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  It  may  be  corrupted 
by  the  world,  or  persecuted  by  the  world ;  but  it  can  never  be 
identified  with  the  world.  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth  was 
instituted  for  specific  spiritual    purposes,   and   with  a  certain 
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organization  and  ordinances  which  render  her  essentially  inde- 

Kendent  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  which  she  is 
ound  to  maintain  and  uphold,  whether  she  be  faToared  by  the 
"  powers  that  be,^**  or  persecuted  by  them.  Be  she  sabject  to  a 
Diocletian,  or  to  a  Gonstantine,  her  duties  are  still  simply  and 
stedfastly  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  has  been  delivered  to 
her,  without  alteration,  diminution,  or  addition,  and  to  act  on  the 
plain  rules  of  duty  prescribed  to  her  by  God  Himself. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  a  society  like  this,  guided  by  a  law  higher 
than  any  human  law,  and  held  together  by  the  force  of  oonseienoe, 
and  by  spiritual  sanctions  only,  is  a  body  which  has,  and  always 
must  have,  an  independent  existence ;  and  cannot  be,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, identified  with  the  State,  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  functions, 
or  aspects,  or  faculties,  or  parts.  It  may  influence  the  State, 
may  pervade  every  part  of  the  State,  may  convert  the  State  into 
a  Christian  State,  so  that  the  State  shall  be  in  all  its  actings 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Ghurch'^s  principles ;  but  still  the  State 
and  the  Church,  however  allied,  or  however  mutually  inflaential 
on  each  other,  remain  distinct  in  their  existences,  and  one  is  never 
absorbed  in  the  other.  Even  in  the  Papacy  the  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  in  one  person  does  not  destroy  the  essential 
distinctness  of  the  power,  as  we  have  recently  seen  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  temporal  power  from  the  Papacy.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  statesmen  to  encourage  a  view  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  virtually  absorbs  the  Church  in  the 
State,  and  gives  to  temporal  governors  the  power  of  regulating 
all  Church  affairs  as  they  please ;  but  a  wider  and  more  philoso- 
phical view  would  teach  them,  that  such  views  never  have  prevailed 
widely  in  any  Christian  Communion ;  and,  above  all,  token  the 
interests  of  that  Communion  are  injured  or  assailed  by  the  State. 
It  might  be  very  convenient  for  English  Statesmen  now,  if  the 
Dishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Church, — all  such,  at  least,  as 
possess  activity  and  influence,  were  s»  subservient  to  the  policy  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  in  all  matters  bearing  on  religion,  as  Dr. 
Arnold  and  his  disciples  would  make  them  ;  but  it  is  afacf^  which 
is  undeniable,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
a  will  of  their  own  on  many  points,  and  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  this  body  into  such  a  state  of  pliancy,  that 
it  will  shape  its  tenets  and  doctrines  on  practical  subjects  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  State  Government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  successive  Governments  of  England,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  been  more  continually  in  collision  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  with  any  other  religious  community  in  the  empire. 
The  opposition  to  such  measures  as  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
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1829,  the  attempt  to  abolish  Church  rates,  the  commencement  of 
a  latitudinarian  or  irreligious  system  of  education,  the  endow- 
ment of  Romish  seminaries,  and  payment  of  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood, the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  has  arisen  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  the  Church  may  have  been  very  wrong 
and  mistaken  in  all  this :  we  are  not  saying  that  she  was  so — but 
it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  she  is  not  a  mere  instrument  of  the  State, 
deprived  of  the  will  or  the  power  to  uphold  her  peculiar  principles 
and  objects.  She  may  be  defeated  in  the  struggle,  or  she  may 
succeed  in  the  struggle,  but  she  has  an  independent  existence, 
and  a  purpose  which  is  not  necessarily  accordant  with  that  of  the 
State.  And  it  appears  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  increasing 
collision  between  these  two  powers,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  State  to  obtain  more  hold  over  the  Church,  by  the  exercise  of 
its  ecclesiastical  patronage.  That  policy  will  only  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  advance  the  time-serving  or  the 
pliant,  will  only  nerve  the  resolutions  of  those  who  are  actuated 
by  higher  principles,  and  more  self-denying  attachment  to  the 
Church  as  a  religious  system.  It  may  gain  the  hollow-hearted : 
it  will  never  reduce  to  silence  and  compliance  the  earnest  and  the 
true-hearted, — and  this  will  be  discovered  eventually  by  the  State. 

It  is  useless  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  tie  down  the  Church 
into  absolute  subserviency  to  whatever  State  policy  may  require — 
even  if  that  policy  be  injurious  to  the  Church  s  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests.  Dissenters  in  England,  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, Romanists  in  Ireland,  Protestantism  in  Qermany,  Romanism 
in  France,  are  all  in  frequent  collision  with  the  temporal  powers, — 
though  in  some  cases  in  alliance  with  those  powers,  and,  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  entirely  dependent  upon  them.  Nothing  can 
be  more  completely  dependent  on  the  State  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  in  France,  and  yet  nothing  can  well  exceed 
its  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  will  of  the  State  on  educational 
questions.  In  Russia  alone  is  there  a  perfect  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,  without  any  collisions  that  we  ever  hear  of.  But  why 
is  this  I  It  is  because  the  State  is  most  rigidly  orthodox,  and 
most  careful  never  to  offend  the  religious  principles  of  the  Clergy 
and  people.  The  Russian  emperor  is  able  to  rule  the  Russian 
Church,  because  he  is  its  most  attached  follower,  and  because  he 
promotes  its  interests  on  all  occasions.  Were  he  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent coui*se,  his  absolute  power  in  Church  and  State  would  be 
shivered  to  atoms ; — he  would  be  dethroned. 

The  Reformation  gave  to  the  State  in  England  powers  in 
relation  to  the  Church  which  it  did  not  previously  possess ;  and 
while  these  powers  were  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity — while 
the  State  acted  on  the  principle  which  alone  gives  it  authority 
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over  the  Church,  that  Christian  sovereii^s  are  supreme  in  reli- 
gious matters  over  all  classes  of  their  subjects — all  went  on  peace- 
ably. But  the  State,  having  abdicated  and  denied  its  oum  supre- 
macy in  spiritual  matters  by  permitting,  and  even  encouraging 
Dissent  and  Romanism,  its  position  is  altered ;  and  the  powers 
which  it  possesses  over  the  Church  by  mere  law  or  force,  will  not 
sufHce  to  preserve  its  moral  influence,  or  to  ensure  harmony  of 
action.  Where  the  State  is  surrounded  by  various  religious  com- 
munions, and  acts  on  the  avowed  principle  of  impartiality  and 
abstinence  from  interference  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
sects,  it  can  only  eflectually  maintain  its  influence,  by  either 
acting  in  all  cases  on  the  principle  of  impartiality,  and  permitting 
the  most  numerous  denomination  of  its  subjects  not  to  feel  itseff 
the  most  unjustly  dealt  with,  or  else  it  should  act  firmly,  vigor- 
ously, and  avowedly,  in  connexion  with  some  one  religious  com- 
munion. It  should  either  give  to  the  Church  of  England  her 
Convocation  with  all  its  powers,  secure  the  nomination  of  efficient 
bishops,  and  leave  the  Church  at  liberty  to  complete  and  carry  out 
her  organization, — or  else  it  should  take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  withhold  all  encouragement  to  Romanism 
and  Dissent.  Give  the  Church  her  constitutional  rights  which  are 
now  withheld,  and  she  will  not  feel  the  same  jealousy  at  encourage- 
ment being  held  out  to  others,  who  have  been  emancipated  from 
State  control  in  their  rehgious  concerns. 

The  present  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  State 
are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  feeling  is  increasing  and 
growing  amongst  all  earnest-minded  men,  that  a  re-adjustment  of 
these  relations  must  be  attempted.  It  is  felt  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church  are  most  seriously  compromised  by  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, and  in  our  temporal  constitution, — the  combined  effect  of 
which  is  to  give  to  alien,  and  even  hostile  principles,  an  influence 
over  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  all 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Reformation  was  commenced,  and 
from  which  the  royal  or  State  supremacy  derives  its  origin. 

If  we  seek  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  states 
or  princes  over  tlie  Christian  Church,  it  is  altogether  founded, 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  principle,  on  examples  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  then,  in  all  these  examples, 
the  sovereign  power  or  State  was  itself  religious.  It  made  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  one  true  God  ;  its  actions  were  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  his  honour  and  glory.  It  was  only  on  this 
assumption  that  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  claimed 
the  supremacy  over  the  Church.  That  supremacy  was  a  right 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  Christian  governmenty  to  exercise  supreme 
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control  over  the  Christian  Church,  for  its  own  good.  The  suppo- 
sition that  sovereigns  or  states  can  have  any  divine  right  to  noid 
spiritual  rule  over  the  Church,  except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
its  spiritual  good,  is  absurd.  The  authority  of  the  State  in  reli- 
gious matters  is  one  which  involves  a  distinct  positive  duty  to 
God, — a  direct  spiritual  duty.  In  proportion  as  a  State  claims 
authority  in  spiritual  matters,  so  does  it  become  charged  with 
spiritual  responsibilities.  If  it  exercises  spiritual  authority  for 
mere  temporal  ends^  its  dominion  is  altogether  without  religious 
right :  it  is  an  unhallowed  profaner  of  God^s  temple :  it  is  placing 
"the  abomination  of  desolation^'  in  the  midst  of  the  holy 
place. 

Such  teas  not — could  not  have  been — the  intention  of  any  one 
of  those  godly  men  who  rescued  this  land  from  papal  usurpation 
and  mediaeval  superstition.  Nothing  could  be  more  sophistical, 
or  more  unjust,  than  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Cranmer,  of  Parker, 
of  Laud,  or  of  any  other  eminent  divines,  since  the  Reformation, 
in  favour  of  the  regal  supremacy,  without,  at  the  same  time,  stating 
that,  if  they  held  the  State  to  have  authority  in  religious  matters, 
they  invariably  held  that  there  was  a  correlative  religious  duty ; 
that  the  State  possessed  authority  in  religious  matters  for  the 
very  purpose  of  maintaining  religion^  of  repressing  false  religion^ 
of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  has  never  recognized  a  supremacy  in  any  other  sense. 
The  sovereigns  of  England,  from  the  Reformation  onwards,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  never  claimed  a  supremacy  of  a  different 
kind  :  they  invariably  acted  on  the  principle  of  their  supremacy 
involving  necessarily  certain  duties.  They  may,  or  may  not,  have 
acted  wisely  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties ;  but  they  practically 
exercised  their  supremacy  till  the  time  of  King  William  III.,  in 
suppressing  errors  and  schisms,  in  nominating  the  most  fitting 
persons  to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  in  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  all 
important  occasions,  to  correct  and  reform  all  that  was  amiss. 

Here  was  a  bond  fids  exercise  of  the  supremacjr,  exactly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  thegrounds 
and  examples  on  which  the  supremacy  was  claimed.  This  was 
precisely  the  course  taken  by  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  early 
Church ;  this  was  the  course  of  the  religious  kings  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the  general  principle  was 
concerned. 

But  then,  since  that  period,  the  State  has  altogether  changed 
its  view  and  its  position.  The  State  now  not  merely  tolerates, 
but  in  every  way  encourages,  errors,  and  schisms,  and  heresies. 
It  has  abdicated  its  claim   to  supreme  authority  in  religious 
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nuitleri  m  fiur  m  the  Bomunsta,  the  WedeyHM,  Ii 
JIapiisto,  ftod  all  other  teetarian  bodies  are  cooeemefL  Over 
thin  part  of  the  population  it  claims  no  religioas  aopgemacy, 
though  it  tolerates,  sod,  as  far  as  posrible,  eneoaraf^w  them. 
So  tost  the  State,  irfiile  claiminff  suDremacj  in  religioiis  mat- 
ten,  b  the  same  style  as  Henry  VIIi.  or  EUabeth,  affirma,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  has  no  dirine  right  of  the  kmd,  or  else 
v^ises  to  fulfil  the  diUim  which  sre  involred  neeeaiarily  in  any 
such  right. 

If  then  it  be  objected  to  any  member  of  the  Church  of  En|^ 
land  that  he  is  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  Oiureh  to  admit 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  or  sovereign  in  religious  matters,  wt 
nevY  that  be  is  bound  by  the  principlee  of  the  Ghurdi  of  Ei^ 
land  to  adroit  the  doctrine  of  a  iuprmnacy  imfxdvimff  no  dm^  U 
mainiain  the  inUk^  and  none  to  ditoounUnanee  and  reprtu  0rrmr. 
We  deny  that  any  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  traght  by  the 
Church  of  England.  We  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  a 
supremacy  involving  high  religious  duties  to  Ood,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Ood ;  but  we  reject,  as  contrary  to  the  Church  of  E«ng^ 
land,  and  to  Christianity  itself,  the  doctrine  of  a  supremacy  ezei^ 
eised  without  reference  to  Chrittian  ^ii/iW,— duties  to  God,  duties 
to  pure  religion,  duties  to  holiness,  duties  to  all  the  hig^  spiritual 
enos  and  purposes  for  which  Christianity  exists.  Therefore,  we 
reject  and  abnor  the  doctrine  of  the  State  supremacy  as  it  is  now 
n^jarded  and  acted  on  by  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  politicians ; 
while  we  receive  it  with  the  fullest  approl^tion  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  the  Church  of  England,  was  claimed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  England  of  former  times,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  our  divines. 

To  statesmen  and  politicians,  too  generally,  the  Church  is  a 
mere  State  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  habits,  of  morality, 
and  decencv.  They  are  wholly  unconscious  of  any  higher  object 
and  end :  the  Church  is  merely  for  thi$  world.  On  these  grounds 
it  is  sometimes  supported  by  men  who  are  absolutely  without 
belief.  In  other  cases  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  creature  of  the 
State  for  certain  purposes  of  a  moral  kind. — This  is  the  states- 
man's view. 

But  the  Church  of  England  takes  altogether  a  different  view ; 
it  knows  nothing  of  its  State  incorporation  for  promoting  ends  of 
State  polity  ;  it  only  recognizes  ito  Christian  responsibflities ;  it 
derives  its  graces  and  gifts  from  God ;  it  believes  itself  to  be 
founded  bv  Godi  and  solely  and  singly  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
God's  work  on  earth,  and  promoting  hii  kingdom  in  the  world. 
Every  member  of  the  Church  of  England  feels  this,  and  acknow- 
ledges it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  principles  of  the 
ruling  powers  of  these  days,  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  their  own  predecessors  in  former  times. 

On  looking  at  the  present  aspect  of  things,  and  comparing  it 
with  that  which  existed  when  the  Reformation  took  place,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  supremacy  which  is  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  State  has  become  a  theory :  it  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence as  a  fact.  We  acknowledge  the  sovereign  to  be  supreme 
in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons ;  but  we  know  that  he  has  long 
ceased  to  be  so  :  that  he  has  relinquished  his  rights  at  the  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  on  twenty  occasions  since.  There- 
fore, all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Church  recognizes  in  the  State  a 
hypothetical  supremacy  which  the  State  has  abdicated ;  and 
hypothetical  duties,  which  the  State  has  long  ceased  to  fulfil. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  supremacy  only  exists  in  books, 
and  in  language.  As  a  real  operating  principle  it  is  gone ;  its 
adjuncts,  institutions,  and  consequences  remain  to  us ;  but  the 
principle  from  which  they  originated,  and  which  can  alone  give 
them  a  reasonable  foundation,  has  expired.  It  is  true  that 
statesmen,  whenever  it  may  suit  their  convenience,  appeal  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  England, 
as  justifying  their  acts  ;  but  such  appeals  do  not  prove  that  the 
supremacy,  in  the  Christian  sense — the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England — is  still  in  existence,  or  that  it  is  recognized  by  those 
who  appeal  to  it.  The  kind  of  supremacy  claimed  by  mere 
politicians  is  a  counterfeit  supremacy, — a  >  mere  substitute  of 
their  own, — of  which  the  Church  of  England  knows  nothing. 

And  having  advanced  thus  far,  the  question  arises.  What 
are  we  to  do  \  What  is  the  Church  of  England  to  do  under 
this  altered  state  of  things  %  Are  we  to  sit  still,  and,  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  discharge  each  of  our  own  duties  within  our 
private  spheres,  to  leave  it  to  the  Providence  of  God  to  carry  on 
the  course  of  events  as  seemeth  Him  best !  We  should  say  so, 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  there  are  critical  and  im- 
portant times  in  the  world^s  history,  when  general  interests  are 
so  deeply  involved  or  imperilled,  that  it  is  impossible,  consistently 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  of  charity  to  our 
neighbour,  to  remain  thus  passive.  Extraordinary  dangers  in 
themselves  are  a  call  to  private  individuals  to  step  out  of  their 
ordinary  course  of  action ;  extraordinary  evils  justify  such  mea- 
sures. It  was  thus  that  the  Reformation  arose.  Had  men  then 
remained  always  in  their  private  sphere  of  action,  there  would 
have  been  no  Reformation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  compare 
the  present  state  of  things  to  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of 
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the  Bcfoniiation ;  but,  assuredly,  there  is  much  to  oppress  the 
Christian  heart  with  a  sense  of  peril  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church. 

Is  the  Cliurch  to  be  made  in  fact  what  unbelieving  politicians 
represent  it — a  mere  engine  of  State  policy !  Or  is  it,  as  we  our- 
selves wish,  to  be  the  faithful  minister  of  God,  in  training  up  men 
in  habits  of  obedience  to  God  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  kinff 
as  God^s  minister  in  the  next  place!  Is  it  to  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  state  of  a  mere  machine,  dependent  on 
Government !  or  is  it  to  exercise  the  healthful  freedom  which  it 
possesses  by  God'^s  institution,  by  immemorial  inheritance,  and 
oy  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  to  be  guided  by  holy,  devoted, 
heavenly-minded  pastors ;  or  is  it  to  be  given  up  to  the  swav  of 
worldly,  self-seeking,  luxurious,  and  time-serving  men,  whose  first 
object  is  themselves;  their  second,  their  poUtical  party;  and  their 
third,  their  duty  to  God  and  his  Church ! 

Such  are  the  questions  which  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  present 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  State  claimed 
and  conceded  on  the  assumption  of  that  Staters  being  religious, 
and  having  religious  objects  principally  in  view,  have  devolved  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  led  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
find  themselves  placed,  to  use  those  prerogatives  without  any  reli- 
gious principle  whatever,  but  with  merely  worldly  and  political 
objects.  Now  this,  we  say,  is  a  state  of  things  that  no  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  churchman  can  remain  satisfied  with,  or 
under  which  he  can  remain  quiescent.  He  may  be  subjected  to 
blame  as  **  an  agitator,'"  or  a  needless  disturber  of  what  is  working 
well  enough.  But  he  should  remember,  that  such  imputations 
are  sure  to  arise  whenever  any  high  and  generous  work  is  under- 
taken ;  and  he  should  leani  to  disregard  all  such  discouragements, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arise.  In  this  case  we  may 
surely  say  with  David,  *'  Is  there  not  a  cause!" 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  look  to  the  suppression  of  our 
Synods  and  Convocations,  surely  we  must  say,  that  a  great  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  Church,  by  their  total  suppression  for  so 
long  a  time.  One  great  injury  has  been,  the  transferring  of  all 
ecclesiastical  reform  and  regulation  from  the  regular  representa- 
tive body  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  never  a  good  legislature  on  such  subjects,  and  which 
has  for  the  last  twenty  years  become  obviously  and  notoriously 
unfit,  from  its  including  religionists  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  an  im- 
mense evil.  Legislation  on  the  most  important  subjects  is  virtu- 
ally at  an  end.  The  Church  has  no  power  of  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  The  fact  of  her  being  thus  deprived  of 
her  rights,  is  made  an  unceasing  argument  against  her  by  her  ene- 
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mies.  Romanists  and  dissenters  are  always  arguing  against  her  on 
this  ground  amongst  others,  as  a  mere  State  institution.  This  sup- 
pression of  synods  is,  therefore,  in  all  ways  injurious  to  the  Church. 
And,  if  there  be  objections  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  or  of  the  Hier- 
archy to  convocation  in  its  present  form,  why,  we  would  ask,  has 
no  attempt  been  made  to  improve  the  system !  We  can  under- 
stand this,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  government, 
which  is  unwilling  to  give  any  liberty  to  the  Church  as  a  general 
rule.  But  why  have  not  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  ever  sought 
to  restore  the  convocation  in  an  improved  form,  if  they  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  its  present  composition?  We  fear  that  we 
cannot  acquit  the  Hierarchy  in  times  past,  of  a  very  great  and 
serious  mistake  in  this  respect.  We  know  that  timidity  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  many  men  in  high  places  in  the  Church — ^a 
timidity  which  has  checked  and  chilled  what  was  good,  while  it 
may  have  prevented  also  what  was  evil. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  come  in 
which,  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever,  or  in  deference  to  no 
authority  whatever,  should  churchmen  refrain  from  seeking  fairly, 
temperately,  and  perseveringly  for  the  restoration  of  their  rights  of 
assembling  together  in  synod,  which  the  law  of  God,  the  usage  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  and  the  law  of  the  land  give  them. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  impediment,  it  ought  to  be  well 
and  vigilantly  sifted,  and  the  Church  should  respectuilly  but  most 
earnestly  call  on  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  to  remedy 
the  abuse  under  which  we  are  suffering,  and  to  give  to  our 
spiritual  and  legal  rights  their  full,  and  fair,  and  unshackled 
exercise. 

It  should  be  to  us  a  matter  of  indifference  who  may  be  opposed 
to  the  assertion  of  these  claims.  They  are  claims  which  we 
ought  not  to  put  aside  for  any  fear  or  favour  of  man,  or  shrink 
from  asserting  in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  discouragement.  They 
are  claims  so  obviously  founded  in  right,  in  common  sense,  and 
even  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  which  all  Englishmen 
cherish,  that  we  feel  assured  of  success,  if  there  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  perseverance  and  of  energy. 

We  must"  now  pass  on  to  another  great  and  growing  evil.  We 
allude  to  the  absolute  power  possessed  by  statesmen,  who  may  be 
wholly  irreligious,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be, 
whether  he  be  Whig,  or  Tory,  or  Radical,  or  Protectionist,  or 
Free-trader — be  ho  a  believer  in  Christianity  or  a  disbeliever,  a 
scoffer  or  a  mere  worldling,  a  heretic  or  schisinatic,a  latitudinarian 
or  virtual  dissenter — is  invested  now  with  absolute  power  in  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.    It  is  true  that  the  theory,  and  doctrine, 
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and  law  of  the  Church  reclaims  against  such  a  monstrous  posi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  Church  supposes  the  nominations  of 
Bishops  to  be  made  by  an  orthodox  sovereign  ;  and  the  persons 
nominated,  to  be  liable  to  examination  at  their  confirmation  by 
the  Metropolitan.  But  though  this  shows  that  the  Church  is 
right  in  her  principles  and  her  laws,  it  does  not  afford  anjr  real 
protection  to  her,  against  the  intrusion  of  men  of  unsound  opinions 
mto  her  episcopate — men  of  principles  adverse  to  her  own.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  system,  a  minister  might  appoint  men 
inclined  to  Romanism,  if  he  were  disposed  to  promote  the  Roman- 
izing of  the  Church.  He  might  appoint  men  of  latitudinarian  or 
rationalistic  principles,  if  he  were  inclined  to  liberalize  the  Ghurch^ 
and  to  promote  the  alteration  and  liberalizing  of  our  doctrines. 
He  might  appoint  time-serving,  and  worldly,  and  complaisant 
men,  if  he  wished  to  deprive  the  Church  of  influence,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  mere  tool  of  the  State.  He  might  appoint  men  without 
merit  of  any  kind ;  men  without  expenence  m  parochial  duty ; 
men  unqualified  in  every  way ;  and  thus,  looking  only  to  the  votes 
which  he  may  command  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  miffht 
utterly  neglect  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Religion.  He 
might  appoint  leaders  of  religious  parties,  in  order  to  promote 
divisions  in  the  Church,  or  to  ingratiate  himself  with  certain 
parties.  All  this  he  might  do ;  and  there  is  no  practical  remedy 
at  present.  The  most  unfit  men  may  be  appointed.  The  best 
qualified  may  be  wholly  set  aside.  There  is  no  obligation  to 
appoint  well-qualified  persons,  or  even  to  seek  for  qualifications. 
An  unfit  or  incompetent  general  or  admiral  will  never  be  ap- 
pointed to  command  an  army  or  fleet;  but  the  minister  may 
appoint  whom  he  pleases  to  be  a  Bishop ;  and  then,  if  his  nomi- 
nation be  opposed,  may  complain  of  an  interference  with  the  royal 
prerogative ! 

Now  this  is  not  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land can  acquiesce.  It  is  not  a  position  in  which  any  Church  ought 
to  be  placed.  When  Henry  VIII.  received,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  right  which  his  predecessors  had  not  always  and  in  all 
cases  possessed,  of  appointing  Bishops — it  was  never  supposed 
that  the  power  thus  given,  would  pass  from  the  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  the  crown,  nominated  by  a  parliament, 
including  all  sects  of  sectarians  and  infidels  amongst  its  members. 
It  was  yielded  by  the  Parliament  and  conceded  by  the  Church, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Crown  was  to  be  bond  fide  sovereign, 
and  bond  fide  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Church.  The  sovereim 
power  is  now  swayed  by  ministers  who  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  religion  as  the  Church.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Church  assented  to  the  arrangements  in  the  time  of  Hemy  VIII., 
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have  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  new 
arrangements  should  be  sought  for. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  present  system  of 
ministerial  appointment  has  loorked  well;  that  much  practical 
good  has  resulted.  We  deny  that  it  has  worked  well.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  particulars ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  Ghurch  has 
had  reason,  in  too  many  ways,  to  feel  that  it  hcu  not  worked  well  { 
and  that  we  have  many  reasons  to  complain  of  the  operation  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  state  parti- 
culars :  they  are  too  widely  felt  and  known.  Therefore,  without 
dwelling  on  an  invidious  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  say  here,  as 
we  do  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  no  tnie  Churchman  can 
any  longer  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
absolute  power  claimed  by  statesmen  to  appoint  bishops,  without 
reference  to  their  qualifications ;  and  that  it  behoves  Churchmen 
to  adopt  such  steps  as  are  in  their  power,  for  the  firm,  but  tem« 
perate,  and  persevering  agitation  of  the  moderate  and  just  claims 
of  the  Church,  for  protection  of  her  highest  and  most  sacred  inter- 
ests in  this  respect.  The  contest  ought  to  be  pressed  on  the 
ground  of  common  justice,  of  reason,  of  equity,  and  of  religion ; 
and  this,  without  any  appeals  to  principles  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mass  of  the  people,  will,  we  trust,  eventually  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  law  on  this  subject,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  may, 
at  least,  lead  to  some  alteration  in  the  practice. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  had 
reason  to  complain  that  her  highest  interests  have  been  either 
neglected  or  made  subservient  to  merely  political  considerations, 
is  the  due  increase  of  her  ministry — not  merely  of  the  second,  but 
of  the  fret  order  of  the  ministry.  The  Church  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  some  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops  is  necessary ;  and  yet 
that  increase  has  been  withheld,  under  one  plea  or  another. 
What  is  it  that  now  prevents  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  ?  It 
is  simply  this, — that  there  is  a  certain  small  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  bent  on  opposing  vigorously  every  increase 
of  the  Episcopate,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  present  Episcopate. 
That  is,  they  will  not  have  any  more  Bishops  appointed  with  large 
incomes,  and  temporal  dignities.  Whether  this  part^  might  not 
be  divided  by  a  proposal  to  appoint  suffragan  Bishops  |vith 
smaller  incomes,  is  a  question  which  might  fairly  be  asked,  if 
there  were  any  party  amongst  men  in  high  station  that  was  in 
earnest  on  the  subject.  But,  as  it  does  not  seem  that  amongst 
politicians  there  is  any  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the  Church  of  England  wishes  to  see 
her  Episcopate  properly  enlarged,  so  that  Bishops  shall  be  brought 
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in  contact  with  the  Glerey  and  laity  in  their  pastoral  capacity ;  the 
Church  must  not  depend  upon  any  set  of  men,  any  political  party, 
or  even  on  its  own  heads  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  abstain 
habitually  from  bringing  forward  any  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
Church ;  she  must  look  to  herself,  her  own  energies,  her  own 
perseverance,  her  own  firm,  and  persevering,  and  temperate  ex- 

Kressions  of  opinion,  to  win  for  her  those  benefits  which  ought  to 
ave  been  granted  without  importunity,  but  which  importunity 
alone  will  win. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  is  before  u.«,  we  trust  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  will  make  their  voices 
heard,  and  will  not  refrain  from  the  fullest  and  most  open  expres- 
sion of  their  objects  and  their  wishes.  We  shall  require  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  various  parties,  and  to  resist 
those  measures  which  we  deem  injurious  to  religion  in  general, 
and  to  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  all  probability  the 
proposal  will  again  be  made  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  course  of 
unprincipled  concession  to  religious  error,  by  granting  political 
power  to  the  Jews.  We  are  bound,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  as  holding  the  duty  of  the  State  to  uphold 
the  truth  and  to  discourage  error — we  are  bound,  we  say,  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  oppose  and  resist  this,  or 
any  other  similar  measure  of  encouragement  to  what  is  evil. 

We  shall  again  have  to  confront  the  odious  and  disgusting  agita- 
tion which  seeks  to  dissolve  the  obligations  of  the  table  of  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  to  throw  all  principles  on  that  most 
important  subject  into  confusion.  We  have  to  bestir  ourselves, 
*80  that  petitions  shall  issue  from  every  parish  in  the  land  against 
this  det^tably  impure  and  most  audacious  attempt.  We  have  to 
require  that,  at  least,  the  Church  of  England  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  gross  tyranny  implied  in  preventing  her  from  punishing 
those  of  her  ministers  who  should  presume  to  celebrate  marriages 
which  she  in  her  canons  denounces  as  Incest. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  further  have  to  watch  over  measures  intro- 
duced for  the  reform  or  alteration  of  the  Cathedral  system.  We 
shall  have  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Cathedral  bodies,  but  without 
defending  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  them.  We  shall  have 
to  resist  the  needless  appropriation  of  their  revenues  to  objects 
altogether  alien  to  the  intention  of  their  founders — to  point  out 
the  injustice  of  extinguishing  the  Cathedral  offices  instead  of 
giving  to  those  offices  that  care  of  souls,  and  those  other  im- 
portmt  and  onerous  duties  which  were  originally  connected  with 
them — to  urge  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  members  of  chapter 
into  permanent  residence,  and  annexing  to  those  offices  the 
poorly-endowed  parishes  of  the  Cathedral  cities,  and  other  im- 
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portant  functions.  In  such  efforts  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Hierarchy. 

It  will  be  our  duty  to  watch  over  the  insidious  advances  of  the 
temporal  government  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole  education  of 
the  land — to  take  from  the  Clergy  the  control  they  now  exercise — 
and^  finally,  to  impress  its  own  fatitudinarian  bias  on  the  .whole. 

Such  are  the  objects  now  before  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which,  we  trust,  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  resolute  sons  and 
servants  of  that  Church  are  prepared  vigorously  and  persever- 
ingly  to  press,  without  regard  to  persons,  or  parties — and  alike 
through  evil  report  and  good  report.  Their  way  is  plain  before 
their  face :  they  have  objects  before  them  incontestably  good  and 
right — claims  founded  in  plain  and  palpable  justice,  and  which 
only  need  to  be  known  in  order  to  secure  general  acceptance. 
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I. — A  Sunset  Reverie.     An  Allegory.     London  :  Masters. 

One  of  those  pretty  little  religious  fictions,  if  the  term  be  held 
to  involve  no  self-contradiction,  which  have  issued  in  numbers 
from  the  various  so-called  "schools'***  within  the  English  Church 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  of  which  the  one  before 
US,  if  the  last,  is  certainly  not  the  least.  The  design  of  this 
"Sunset  Reverie*"  is  very  simple,  but  it  is  unambitiously, 
and,  mainly  on  that  account,  poetically  executed.  The  "two 
children  Mirth  and  Earnest,"  types  of  the  ordinary  Christian, 
and  the  more  devoted  child  of  God,  are  well  contrasted.     The 
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incident  of  the  pursuit  of  "the  Idng-moth'^  by  Mirth  reminds  us 
rather  too  forcibly  of  a  certain  passage  in  Byron''8  "  Bride  of 
Abydos;**'  but  perhaps  the  resemblance  was  unavoidable.  The 
happiest  idea,  in  the  whole  allegory,  we  think,  is  that  of  "  the 
diamond"  fastened  on  each  child  s  breast  by  *'  the  Stranger,*"  (our 
Lord,)  the  type  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sun 
calls  forth  brilliant  colours  on  these  diamonds,  giving  them  the 
semblance  of  various  precious  gems  in  turn,  which  are  thus 
happily  described : — 

*'  First  of  all  I  marked  the  dark  red  carbuncle,  emblem  of  the  glow- 
ing zeal,  which  was  so  necessary  to  sustain  their  spirits  through  the 
weary  and  toilsome  hours  that  must  elapse  before  the  Stranger's  return  ; 
next,  the  golden-tinted  topaz,  whose  light,  like  the  gleaming  of  steel, 
recalls  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  with  which  the  good  fight  is  fotight ; 
(hen  the  dark  green  emerald,  suggesting  not  the  least  of  the  Christian 
graces,  hope ;  the  sapphire,  type  of  love ;  the  turquoise,  blue  as  the 
sky  that  spreads  above  them,  full  of  thoughts  of  heaven ;  and  the 
amethyst,  typical  of  the  calm  yet  resolute  bearing  of  the  soldier's 


cross.'* 


After  this  corollary  of  graces  we  will  not  seek  to  display  our 
critical  acumen.  It  were  brushing  the  butterfly''s  wing,  indeed, 
or  crushing  the  first  spring  violet  beneath  tempest  rains,  to 
assume  our  rod  of  oflUce  here. 

II, An  Outline  of  the  Constitution  and  History  of  the  Churchy 

In   Question   and    Answer.     By   the    Bev.  S.   W.  Mangin. 
London:  Masters. 

We  like  this  httle  work  much;  very  much  indeed.  It  was 
greatly  needed,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Mangin  for  his  very  sensible 
and  conscientious  performance  of  his  humble  task.  This  cate- 
chism is  strictly  Anglican,  and  at  the  same  time  Catholic,  in 
the  best  sense.  It  is  thoroughly  and  unobtrusively  orthodox^  on  all 
points  in  dispute,  whether  betwixt  Rome,  or  Geneva,  and  ourselves. 
We  only  object  to  the  unqualified  statement  (page  23)  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  in  communion  with  the  Greek  Church. 
Not  in  connnunion  outwardly,  or  in  a  strict  and  legal  sense,  we 
admit;  but  the  two  Churches  have  mutually  recognized  each 
other  more  than  once,  and,  surely,  we  are  spiritually  in  commu- 
nion with  those  Nvith  whom  and  for  whom  we  pray.  ^ 

The  whole  arrangement  of  this  little  catechism  is  very  happy. 
The  ordering  of  Church  government  is  rightly  traced  back  to 
Scripture  evidence,  in  opposition  to  all,  who  would  teach  us, 
that  we  must  rely  merely  on  tradition  for  the  fundamentals  of  our 
Church's  discipline]  or  government.  Thus,  after  apostolical  suc- 
cesmoQ  has  been  rightly  vindicated  as  proceeding,  not  primarily 
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or  strictly,  from  the  Apostles,  but  from  onr  Blessed  Lord  Him- 
self, and  after  the  distinct  offices  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaconSi 
have  been  explained,  we  find  this  question  and  answer : — 

"  Q.  Why  are  we  obliged  to  believe  thus  of  the  Church  ? 
A.  Because  all  this  may  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture.** 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  then  treated  cat«chetically  and 
with  no  little  felicity.  The  truth,  with  regard  to  the  limited 
effeclH  of  Augustine  s  mission,  (which  has  been  so  exoeedindy 
overvalued,  and  which  staunch  Anglicans,  even,  too  often  suffer 
themselves  to  dwell  on  as  the  virtual  origin  of  our  Church,)  is 
resolutely  and  well  maintained  in  the  followmg  simple  **  Questions 
and  Answers ^^  which  must  make  our  last  quotation : — 

"  Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  western  Church  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  ? 

''  A.  It  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  barbarous  heathen  nations  from 
the  north  of  Europe, 

'*  Q.  What  had  been  the  condition  of  the  British  Church  T 

*'  A.  The  Saxons  had  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and,  being 
heathens,  had  driven  the  Christians  into  the  mountains  and  wild  parts 
of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  where^  as  well  as  in  Scotland^  the 
Church  continued  to  flourish. 

**  Q.  What  was  the  chief  bishopric  of  Britain  at  that  time  7 

"  A.  Caerleon,  on  the  river  Usk,  in  South  Wales. 

"  Q.  Who  came  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Saxous  who  had 
settled  in  England  ? 

**  A.  St.  Augustine  was  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  the  First. 

••  Q.  When  was  this  ? 

"  A.  In  the  year  596. 

'*  ft.  What  did  he  afterwards  become  ? 

"  A.  The  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  ft.  Did  the  preaching  of  St.  Augustine  spread  far  ? 

"  A.  No.  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  him  and  his  missionaries 
was  confined  chiefly  to  Kent  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

**  ft.  How  was  the  Church  restored  in  the  north-western  and  mid- 
land parts  of  England  ? 

*'  A.  Chiefly  by  British  and  Saxon  missionaries  from  lona,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland^  and  from  Lindisfame^  on  the  coast  of  North' 
umberland, 

"  ft.  Why  is  it  of  consequence  for  us  to  know  this  ? 

"  A.  Because  it  shows  that  we  do  not  owe  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
or  the  constitution  and  rites  of  our  Church,  to  missionaries  from 
Rome." 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Mangin  refers  to  Dr.  Wordsworth'^s 
"  Theophilus  Anglicanus/'  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Churton,  together  with  a  short  history  on  the  list  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  as  his  chief  authorities.     He  has  discharged 
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his  task  both  modestly  and  courageously,  and  has  furnished  the 
Church  with  a  valuable  little  manual,  which  she  will  do  well  to 
employ  both  in  private  teaching  and  in  her  schools. 

Since  we  have  named  schools,  we  shall  here  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  present  unjustifiable  insolence  of  certain  State- 
authorities  in  attempting  to  subject  our  Church  schools  to  far 
more  stringent  and  offensive  regulations  than  they  would  venture 
to  impose  on  heretics  and  schismatics,  only  inflicts  the  due 
punishment  on  us,  for  having  ever  submitted,  for  a  moment, 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  teachers  of  falsehood. 
We  hold,  that  if  the  Church  is  a  State  Church  (as  in  a  cei*tain 
sense  we  admit  it  to  be)  the  State  must  be  a  Church  State  also, 
and  has  therefore  no  right  to  countenance,  far  less  promote,  the 
dissemination  of  error  and  heresy.  If  men  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  nation  to  teach  Romanism  and  every  other  form  of  dissent 
to  children,  why  should  they  not  be  paid  for  teaching  adults  as 
well  ?  A  great  principle,  almost  the  greatest  of  principles,  was 
thus  weakly  abandoned,  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent,  now  too 
obviously  only  apparent,  gain.  Let  dissenters  learn,  if  they  will, 
in  the  Church  and  State  schools,  being  exempted  from  attendance 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction, — that  is,  if  their  parents 
so  desire  it !  This  is  the  only  really  feasible  plan  of  national 
education  at  all  consistent  with  sound  principle ;  and  sooner  or 
later  it  must  be  adopted,  if  we  are  not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
foreign  nations,  and  become  subject  to  the  despotism  of  an  infidel 
democracy.  Whilst  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  denying,  that 
the  State,  being  still  ostensibly  a  Church  State,  which  recognizes 
the  Church  as  spiritual  Mother  of  the  land,  adopts  her  forms  of 

Srayer,  and  virtually  elects  her  bishops,  should  have  some  in- 
uence  in  our  Church  schools,  and  that  the  existence  of  her 
commissioners,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  might  prove  of  no  little 
service  to  both  Church  and  State :  but,  there  is  a  canker  at  the 
very  root  of  the  present  arrangement  which  must  needs  corrupt 
the  tree.  It  is  this, — that  by  the  very  construction  of  our  scheme 
of  national  education,  in  the  most  manifest  and  even  absurd 
inconsistency  with  other  facts,  the  Church  is  only  treated  as  one 
sect  among  many,  and  is  yet  apparently  expected  to  reap  this 
advantage  from  her  alliance  with  the  State,  that  that  State  shall 
not  give  her  a  farthing  for  her  schools  without  controlling  and 
shackling  her,  while  it  fees  Romanists  and  other  schismatics 
without  preferring  any  claim  whatsoever  to  supremacy.  Surely 
this  state  of  things  cannot  be  expected  to  last.  The  Church 
will  make  a  strong  move  sooner  or  later,  and  when  she  does  so, 
it  will  be  towards  a  far  nobler  goal  than  her  adversaries  at  pre- 
sent anticipate, — a  goal,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  she  is  destined 
to  attain. 
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m.-^The  Order  fw  Prime,     London :   Masters. 

This  is  a  rather  mysterious  publication.  No  explanation  what- 
soever is  prefixed,  so  that  we  only  surmise,  it  may  be  intended  for 
use  in  a  sisterhood.  Even  there  we  should  object  to  ^^  the  lesson 
for  the  day^  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  single  verse,  unless  the 
sisterhood  were  expect^  to  assemble  also  at  their  parish  church. 
The  presence  of  a  priest  is,  we  see,  assumed  in  this  "  Order  for 
Prime,^^  which  consists  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  certain 
ejaculations  and  responses,  certain  Psalms,  the  hymn  ^*Jam 
lucis  orto  sidere*"  in  an  English  version,  ^'a  lesson '^  (as  above 
described),  and  two  or  three  collects.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
objectionable ;  but  we  do  not  quite  like  the  absence  of  explanatoiy 
matter. 

IV. — 1.  Annotations  on  St.  Paufs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians^  designed  chiefly  for  the  me  of  Students  of  the  Greek  Text. 
By  Thomas  Williamson  P£1l£,  i>.2).,  Jnc,  Jsc.  London: 
1848. 

2.  Ditto,  2  Corinthians.    1 848. 

8.  Ditto,  Galatians — Colossians. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  author's  promised  body  of  annotations 
on  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  namely,  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  at  the  time  of  its  appear* 
ance  ;  and  we  now  have  before  us  three  portions  in  continuation 
named  at  the  head  of  the  article,  completing  the  second  volume. 

Among  the  various  matters  of  reflection  and  disquisition  con- 
nected with  the  New  Testament,  how  scanty  a  share  of  considera- 
tion has  probably  been  bestowed  on  the  particular  forms,  under 
which  divine  wisdom  has  therein  provided  documents  for  the 
perpetual  edification  of  the  Church  !  An  announcement  of  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  writings,  forming  a  sole  and  autho- 
ritative depositary  of  a  new  religion,  divinely  communicated  to 
roan,  would  hardly  call  forth  an  anticipation  of  its  not  embracing 
a  single  document  primarily  and  simply  didactic ;  yet  such  is  the 
case  with  the  New  Testament.  When  we  have  set  aside  one 
prophetical  and  five  historical  books,  the  remaining  writings  are 
epistolary ;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  missives,  but  in  general 
marked  by  all  the  proper  features  of  epistolary  communication. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these.  The  pen  of  the 
writer  of  an  epistle  may  be  called  into  action  by  circumstances 
which  he  need  not  describe,  or  be  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
of  particulars  respecting  those  whom  he  addresses,  of  which 
others  possess  no  direct  information  ;  he  may  borrow  terms  from 
previous  communications,  oral  or  written;  he  may  employ  in- 
sinuation, irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  find  their  proper  response 
only  in  the  consciousness  of  those  to  whom  they  are  immediately 
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directed.  In  respect  of  these,  and  other  kindred  characteristics, 
the  apostolic  epistles  present  the  true  epistolary  type,  though 
in  different  degrees.  In  some  the  epistolary  traits  are  com- 
paratively slight,  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  which  was  probably 
circular ;  while  the  first  of  St.  Jonn  scarcely  belongs  to  this 
class  of  writings  at  all,  but  offers  a  peculiar  difficulty  of  its  own 
in  the  way  of  clear  and  certain  apprehension,  namely,  in  being 
essentially  polemical,  without  stating  expUcitly  the  errors  which 
it  opposes,  or  descending  to  argument  and  formal  refutation. 

The  operation  of  writings  thus  characterized,  when  forming  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  depositary  of  a  professed  revelation, 
is  sufficiently  clear  in  one  respect,  in  the  palpable  and  stubborn 
evidence  of  authenticity  which  they  present.  May  we  not  ven- 
ture a  step  further,  and  recognize  in  documents  of  this  particular 
form  an  instrument  for  keeping  alive  continual  scrutiny  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  more  complete  and  exact  apprehension  of  their 
various  parts ;  so  that  even  the  literal  student  should  not  be  left 
to  the  necessity  of  simply  resting  upon  the  results  of  exhaustive 
labour  on  the  part  of  nis  predecessors,  but  should  have  oppor- 
tunity at  least  for  the  wholesome  exercise  of  searching,  sifting, 
and  pondering,  with  the  prospect  of  some  solid  repayment  for 
his  toil. 

From  this  very  nature,  then,  the  text  of  the  Apostolic  Epis- 
tles, as  respects  accurate  exposition,  still  invites,  rather  than 
repudiates,  an  accession  of  labourers :  it  is  pot  yet  a  soil  re- 
duced by  fair  exhaustion  to  a  perpetual  fallow ;  not  a  mine  which 
denies  to  fresh  adventurers  even  tne  hope  of  some  vein  undetected 
or  worked  but  partially.  Herein  do  undertakings  like  the  present 
find  abundant  justification,  and  establish  a  claim  for  high  approval 
and  encouragement  when  successfully  executed. 

Strictly  to  review  a  body  of  annotations,  by  an  actual  process 
of  criticizing,  is,  at  the  best,  an  awkward  feat,  being,  in  fact,  a 
writing  of  notes  upon  notes :  we  shall  therefore  endeavour,  in- 
stead, to  select  such  specimens  as  will  enable  our  readers,  without 
our  aid,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole. 

The  author  does  not  disdain  the  aid  of  others.  Interwoven 
with  his  own  matter  will  be  found,  as  occasion  offers,  a  scholium 
fVom  Chrysostom  or  Theophvlact,  a  vigorous  comment  of  Calvin, 
or  the  note  of  some  recent  interpreter :  but  it  is  to  that  portion 
which  is  due  to  his  own  self-relying  originality,  justified,  of  course, 
by  due  learning  and  ability,  that  we  rather  invite  attention ;  and 
our  extracts  have  been  made  accordingly  : — 

**  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 9.  *  IVe  publish  nfisdom,  he  had  said,  yet  a  msdotn 
not  of  this  world — and  now  he  adds,  still  careful  (see  ch.  iv.  22)  to 
convey  his  instruction  in  such  terms  as  best  might  engage  the  attention 
of  his  Grecian  converts  ;  but  what  we  pubUsh  is  a  recondite  scheme  of 
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Diving  wisdom  up  to  this  liwu  kepi  back  from  mtmkiiul — God*«  eioierie 
teaching,  as  it  were ;  and,  as  such,  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
wisdom  of  God,  referred  to  in  ch.  i.  21,  which  (see  Rom.  i.  19)  the 
Creator  has  manifested  to  all  his  creatures — wkich  God  fort^ordiamed^ 
before  all  time,  unio  our  glory :  rcUrocye  AXXaxov  ^iytffV-*obser?es 
Chrysostom  on  this  verse — cic  do£a>^  eavrov*  kavrov  yap  ifyurai  ^6i/aw 
r^F  iipiripav  trufTtipiay,* 

"  I  Cor.  iii.  14,  15.  *  If  a  man's  work,  which  he  haih  built  thereon, 
shall  endure  (read  pevtl)  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  it,  ke  will  receive 
a  reward  (ch.  ix.  17*  Matt.  x.  41,  42.  Dan.  xii.  8).  If  a  wum*s  work 
shall  be  burnt  down,  he  will  hate  lost  his  labour ;  and  say  that  he  shall 
himself  escape,  yet  will  it  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  midst  of  (by  going 
through)jPre.* 

**  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  *  /frt  thou  a  slave,  and  hast  been  called  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  then  (comp,  James  i.  9)  care  not  for  thy  servitude — yet, 
if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power  to  become  free,  by  all  means  prefer  to  use 
that  power ;  comp.  ch.  ix.  12.  \5.-—for  that  slave  who  has  been  called 
to  be  (ver.  15)  in  the  Lord,  is  the  Lord^s  freedman :  m  like  wMnner  as 
the  free,  from  the  time  when  he  was  called  {irel  carXifOii),  hai  been 
Christ's  bondman.  Bondman,  I  say  !  for  such,  in  truth,  ye  are. — 
j4t  a  costly  price  have  ye  been  purchased  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19)  ;  cease  now 
to  regard  yourselves  as  bound  unto  men  (comp.  ch.  iii.  23.  vi.  20. 
Matt,  xxiii.  8 — 11).  In  short — everyone,  under  what  outward  de» 
signation  (ver.  20)  he  has  been  called,  Brethren,  in  that  let  him  be  well 
content  to  abide  with  God,* 

**  Gal.  iii.  5.  '  He,  then,  that  is  liberally  giving  you  of  his  Spirit 
(Luke  xi.  13.  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  1  Pet.  iv.  11),  and  for  the  further  con- 
firmation of  your  faith  is  working  miracles  among  you,  is  it  in  con* 
sideration  of  prescribed  duty  done  (Law  reduced  to  Practice)  that  He 
so  dealeth  with  you  ?  or  is  it  not  in  consideration  of  faith  shown  in 
hearing?  (1  Sam.  iii.  9)  even  as  Abraham,  we  know  from  Gen.  xv.  6, 
believed  God,  and  had  it  credited  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Ye 
perceive,  therefore,  that  men  of  faith,  they  are  in  the  truest  sense  sons 
of  Abraham ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  foresight  of  the  fact  of  God^s 
absolving  the  nations  on  the  plea  of  faith  (Rom.  iii.  26),  that  the  Scrip* 
sure,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed,  did  long  before  now 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham :  so  that  (or,  and  so)  it  is  they  which 
be  of  faith,  that  are  blessed  with  (even  as,  like  sons,  they  walk  in  the 
steps  of)  faithful  Abraham  ;  Rom.  iv.  12.' 

'*  Eph.  iv.  16.  *  In  dependence  upon  whom  all  the  Body,  closely  and 
compactly  held  together  hy  every  ministering  joint  and  ligament,  with 
each  separate  part  at  work  in  its  due  measure,  is  making  its  increase 
(of  body  =  )  as  a  Body,  in  such  form  as  to  be  continually  building  up 
itself  in  love.  Am  iraarjQ  ^^^c  r^c  evixopriyiag  cannot,  without  in- 
version of  the  order  in  which  Greek  nouns  are  commonly  placed  in 
regimen,  be  rendered  (as  our  translators  have  understood  it)  by  the 
contribution  of  every  joint — not  to  say  that,  in  this  sense,  the  clause 
would  not  connect  so  well  with  the  preceding  participlesi  to  which  it 

right  belongs.' 
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'*  Eph.  vi.  24.  '  Incorruptibl^f  immortally,  and  so  unendingly,  eter- 
nally— '  cic  6,ydfnaaiy  (taffc  aiiayioVf  ^v^^c  tc  koI  truffxarog,  iy  ttiftOaptrig. 
frytvfjLaroQ  &yiov  :*  Polyc,  Mart,  14.  ap.  Grinf.  Scholl,  Hellen.  in  L — 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  terms  in  which  the  holy  Apostle  con- 
ceived of  that  grace  of  Christian  charity  or  love,  which  is  to  survive  the 
tomb,  and  on  which  the  imperishable  crown  of  the  Christian's  final 
acceptance  with  God  is  suspended :  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  James  i. 
12 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  10.  But,  till  '  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,' 
not  even  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  Christian,  not  even  (Phil.  iii. 
12)  of  the  holy  Apostle  himself,  can  it  be  said  that  they  '  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,*  iy  a<pOapai^, — Translate  therefore :  Grace  be  with  alL 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  abide  with  them  imperishably ! 
Amen :  and  by  ^  x^P^^*  ^  ^^  distinguished  in  this  valedictory  blessing 
from  x^P'^*  ^  found  in  the  customary  form  of  salutation  which  the 
Apostles  prefix  to  their  Epistles — understand  the  grace  of  salvation 
(Tit.  ii.  11),  or  in  other  words,  their  present  state  of  favourable  accept^ 
ance  with  Him  (compare  Luke  i.  28.  30.  66 ;  ii.  40.  Acts  ii.  47 ; 
iv,  33);  and  that  of  this  the  Apostle  says,  esto  perpetual' 

"  Col.  ii.  23.  '  For  these  are  things  which  have  a  show  indeed  of 
wisdom,  displaying  itself  in  fondness  for  ritual  observances,  and  self' 
abasement,  and  afflicting  of  one^s  body ;  but  are  not  things  to  be  made  of 
any  great  account  against  (t.  e,  as  in  themselves  opposed  to,  and  incom- 
patible with)  indulgence  of  the  flesh — which  even  under  the  most  rigor- 
ous asceticism,  and  under  the  fairest  semblance  of  devotional  piety,  has 
many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  been  found  to  be  lurking 
unmortified  and  unsubdued."' 

To  the  annotations  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  appended  an  elaborate  supplementary  note  or  excursus  on 
Bom.  i.  5,  and  the  subject  is  resumed  in  another  appendix  to  the 
second  volume.  A  due  consideration  and  discussion  of  their 
contents  would  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  article,  and  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  length.  We  shall,  accordingly,  at  present 
attempt  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  positions  therein  main- 
tained, as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can. 

.  The  author  sets  out  from  the  words  lAajSo/icv  'x^Qiv  koL  airo- 
aroX^v,  maintaining  the  recipients  of  whom  St.  Paul  here  speaks, 
to  be  not  the  holders  of  the  Apostolic  commission  properly  so 
called,  but  the  entire  congregation  of  believers;  and  that  the 
graciously  vouchsafed  commission,  signified  in  these  words,  is 
ever  resident  in  that  undying  incorporation.  A  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  prerogative  thus  ascribed  to  the  entire  body  he 
sees  in  the  transactions  of  the  original  churches  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

By  these  positions  the  author  is  inevitably  committed  to  the 
whole  question  of  Apostolical  succession.  He  thereupon  contends, 
that  ^'  the  Apostles  of  Christ  ordained  none  that  should  suQceed 
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them  in  their  peculiar  regency  of  the  Gospel  kingdom,  which  was 
to  expire  with  them;"*^  and,  accordingly,  that  the  creation  of  a 
diocesan  episcopate  was  a  generative  act  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  Church  itself;  which  was  possessed,  indeed,  of  a  distinctly 
defined  and  duly  constituted  ministry,  but  had  become,  or  was 
becoming,  fatherless  and  headless  by  the  demise  of  the  Apostolic 
college;  or,  to  borrow  the  author'^s  own  illustration,  that  there 
was  an  interposing  of  the  adult  Church  between  her  Apostolic 
fathers  and  episcopal  sons.  According  to  this  theory,  episcopacy 
was  not  a  devolution  of  Apostolic  station  and  function  oy  Apos- 
tolic hands,  but  the  Church's  self-generated  sup[)lement  of  an 
inevitable  deficiency.  The  author  cites  as  sharers  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  among  the  ancients,  Augustine  and  Firmilian,  and, 
among  modems,  Arnold ;  the  last  in  the  following  words :  '  Bi- 
shops ordaining,  as  the  organs  of  the  Church  constitute,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  Church  government  most  true  in  theory  and  most  excel- 
lent in  practice.  Bishops  ordaining  in  right  of  their  ApogtoUcai 
descent^  without  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  consti- 
tute a  lame  and  inconsistent  Popery,  false  in  theory,  and  in  prac- 
tice inefficient.^ 

To  this  theory,  in  his  own  elaborate  exposition  of  it^  the  author 
invites  dispassionate  consideration ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this 
challenge,  we  have  given  a  statement  of  opinions  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  which,  however,  cannot  have  our  assent.  By  his  own 
disquisition  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  led  on  to  another  subject 
of  vast  practical  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and 
inclusively  to  a  question  to  which  attention  seems  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  directed,  namely,  the  restoration  or  recon- 
struction of  synods  in  the  Church  of  England. 

If  there  be  really  resident  in  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful 
such  prerogatives  as  are  here  assigned  to  it,  it  is  a  most  palpable 
anomaly,  that  organization  for  corporate  action  should  in  any 
integral  portion  be  non-existent  or  effete.  Such  is  the  preli- 
minary argument,  and  the  scheme  proposed  is  not  simply  one  of 
revival,  but  of  reconstruction,  and  is  in  several  points  original. 
It  is  professedly  modelled  after  the  synod  described  in  Acts  xv. 

**  Would  he  then  adopt  this  Convocation-model  for  Christian  Eng- 
land? Would  we  wish  to  arrest  the  progressive  dismemberment  and 
decay  of  Church-membership,  and  to  'stablish,  strengthen,  settle'  the 
subjective  revival  of  *  the  spirit  of  the  Church '  in  our  people,  by  pre- 
paring for  it  a  body  in  which  it  shall  exhibit  itself  in  its  objective  cha- 
racter also — would  we  be  seen,  in  short,  to  be  '  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity 
in  itself,'  a  Church-State^  and  not,  as  the  enemy  (alas !  that  we  should 
have  given  him  so  much  occasion  to  blaspheme)  would  invert  it, 
'  a  State-Church ' — then  what  was  wont  to  be  (and  still,  though  effete 
and  spiritless,  survives)  as  the  sole  outward  form  of  our  meeting  as  the 


Church  of  Christ  in  this  nation,  must  <&  away  from  among  us  \  and 
into  our  *  Upper  House  of  Con?ocation '  we  must  admit  ihe  ministers, 
judges,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  into  the  Lower  an  ade« 
quate  representation  of  elders  and  lay-hrethren  in  the  Lord*  Better 
still,  and  closer  to  our  pattern  would  it  be,  if  these  two  chambers  thus 
enlarged,  could  be  formed  into  one  ecclesiastical  synod — one  supreme 
court  of  spiritual  legislature  at  once,  and  judicature — the  centre  of  our 
whole  ecclesiastical  system,  the  seat  of  our  Anglo- Catholic  cTricricoir^c,  in 
which  the  '  Patriarch  and  Primate  of  all  England '  should,  ex  officio^ 
preside  as  '  Pater  patrum  et  episcopus  episcoporum,  et  alter  saecuH  sui 
Jacobus ' .  .  .  •  Can  we  doubt  Uiat,  as  its  day,  so  would  its  strength  be  ? 
that,  its  work  being  '  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  God,'  His  Pre- 
sence would  be  with  it,  His  Spirit  and  His  blessing  would  rest  upon  it  ? 
that  the  many  rills  of  divine  grace,  which  of  late  years  have  been  irri- 
gating and  invigorating  the  individual  Church-life,  and  activity  of  our 
people,  being  thus  collected  and  concentrated,  would  be  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  empire  as  *  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting 
life.'" 

The  general  question  to  which  this  extract  relates,  is  one 
which,  in  all  prohability,  must  at  no  very  distant  period  be  fairly 
met,  notwithstanding  practical  difficulties ;  and  every  earnest  and 
honest  contributor  of  argument  and  suggestion  has  a  claim  for  an 
open  welcome  and  a  candid  hearing. 

V. — 1 .  Copy  of  a  Correspondence  between  ihe  Lord  Bishop  ofSyd/ney 
and  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  (Sir  Robert  Harry 
Inglis.  Mr.  Hawes.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  oe 
printed^  26^  July^  1849.     Sessional  Faper^  No,  562, 

2.  Copy  of  a  Correspondence  between  tne  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
M'Hale  and  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  of  Ireland^  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Tuam  Workhouse.  (Sir  William 
Somerville.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^ 
nth  July^  1849.     Sessional  Paper,  No.  515. 

We  commend  these  piuxers  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  if 
only  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thin^.  For,  certainly,  since  Uie 
accession  of  King  William  the  Third,  nothing  ^^  8%mile  aut  $&- 
ewndwm^  has  been  presented  to  the  British  public  in  the  guise 
of  official  documents. 

Nor  will  they  be  found  barren  of  entertainment  (the  second 
series  of  letters,  especially,  is  equal  to  a  chapter  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  or  Charles  Lever's  Irish  novels);  sttU  leas,  deyoid  of 
instruction.  Nay,  the  lesson  they  teach  is  one  of  very  grave 
import ;  and  to  this  we  desire  especially  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  parliamentary  readers. 

For  realizing  this  lesson  it  will  be  well  to  read  the  two  sets  of 
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letters  in  connexion  with  each  other;  and,  if  possible,  also  in  con- 
nexion with  a  pamphlet  to  which  we  drew  attention  some  months 
ago,  entitled  "  Earl  Grey'^s  Circular.  A  memento.^  (Rivingtons.) 
The  reader  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  real  im- 
portance of  a  seemingly  trivial  favour  neatly  conferred,  not  by 
the  Grown,  at  least  in  any  manner  known  to  law  or  usage,  but  by 
two  great  officers  of  State — the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Golonies — upon  the  Roman  Gatholic  prelates 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  administration.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  unsaom  of  that  concession,  by  its  fruits. 

We  allude  of  course  to  the  official  allowance  of  those  prelates^ 
daim  to  rank,  style,  and  titles,  parallel  with  the  respective  orders 
of  prelacy  within  the  Established  Church.  The  most  important 
(though  not  the  most  edifying  or  amusing)  part  of  the  fasciculus 
No.  1  consists  of  a  becoming  and  dignifiea  remonstrance  from 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney  against  tne  principle,  and  against, 
also,  the  specific  operation  of  this  novel  creation  of  dignities 
within  the  province  of  Australia.  There,  be  it  known,  a  certain 
John  Bede  Folding,  D.D.,  rejoices,  '^  by  the  grace  of  €h>d  and 
of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,''  to  s^le  himself  "-4  rcAbishop  of 
Sydney.''  fey  the  obvious  sense  of  Earl  Grey's  rescript,  this  per- 
sonage would  seem  entitled  (if  that  rescript  were  to  be  taken  as 
law)  to  take  rank  of  his  lordship,  the  plain  bishop,  at  the  court  of 
Her  Majesty's  colonial  representation.  The  bishop,  having  learnt 
from  the  governor  that  '^  there  could  not  be  a  douot  in  his  excel- 
lency's mind  that  such  was  the  regulation  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished by  Earl  Grey,  felt  constrained  to  intimate  that  until  he 
should  learn  that  ^^  such  an  arrangement  had  been  ratified  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  y''  in  which  case  he  should  feel  bound  to 
^^ presume  that  such  order  of  precedence  involves  nothing  of  ille- 
gality or  departure  from  the  constitution  as  by  law  establishedy'*'* 
nis  lordship  must  ^'abstain  from  presenting  himself  at  go- 
vernment-house on  public  occasions."  But  he  trusted  that  "his 
absence  on  such  occasions  would  be  candidly  construed,  as  arising 
only  from  a  sense  of  the  indignity  which  would  be  cast  upon  tKe 
Church  of  England''''  in  his  person,  should  he  consent  "to  assume 
in  his  excellency's  presence  a  station  different  from  that  which  had 
been  heretofore  conceded  to  him."  His  lordship's  impression  of 
that  indignity  "  being  so  much  the  stronger,  as  such  alteration  in 
his  position  would  not  be  the  effect  of  Her  Majesty'^s  plmsure 
directly  signified,  but  would  be  attributable  to  the  act  of  a  foreign 
authority,  which  would  thus  be  entitled,  at  its  own  discretion,  and 
as  often  as  it  should  think  proper,  to  supersede  every  colonial 
bishop  from  the  rank  assigned  to  him  by  our  only  legitimate 
sovereign," 
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Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  very  promptly  referred  this  knotty  protest 
to  the  decision  of  the  Wronghead  in  Downing-street,  praying  for 
a  reply  before  the  birth-dav  levee  of  this  yearns  May  should  be 
disgraced  by  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty^s  best  and  most  dig- 
nified subject  in  all  Australia.  Eari  Grey  took  from  the  13th  of 
December  to  the  9th  of  January  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  for  an  answer.  Yet  nothing  was  easier  than  to  find  one. 
He  had  only  to  tell  the  governor  what  he  himself  had  told  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  what  Lord  John  Russell  had  told  the  House 
of  Commons  ^ ;  viz.,  that  the  circular  despatch  made  no  new  regu- 
lation as  to  the  rank  and  precedency  of  colonial  Romish  prelates ; 
neither  did  it  so,  in  terms^  but  only  by  inference,  from  a  false 
statement  of  such  precedency  having  been  statutable  conferred 
upon  the  Romish  prelates  in  Ireland.  He  had  only  to  rest  in 
tmt  quibble,  and  let  the  governor  gently  down  for  nis  blunder^ 
and  so  the  whole  afiair  would  blow  over.  But  a  certain  class 
of  characters  have,  proverbially,  short  memories.  Lord  Grey 
thought  he  saw  a  preferable  dodge  this  time.  So,  forgetting  his 
own  and  Lord  J.  RusselFs  former  asseveration,  he  gravely  tells 
the  governor  that  "according  to  the  true(\)  construction  of  the 
directions  respecting  the  precedence  of  JRoman  Catholic  prelates 
conveyed  in  his  de^tch  of  the  20^A  Nov.^  1847 ;  the  bishop  {sic) 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  New  South  Wales  (as  if  there  were 
not  four  of  them)  ought  to  have  precedence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ^rcAbishop.^'  This  discovery,  lest  it  should  puzzle  poor 
Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  too  much,  is  thus  elucidated :  The  title  of 
Archbishop  conveys  in  itself  no  necessary  precedence  over  that  of 
bishop.     So  his  lordship  "  apprehends  (!). 

"  It  is  a  title  given  by  way  of  distinction  to  metropolitan  bishops  .  •  . 
But  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  is,  in  substance,  a  metropolitan,  as  much{\) 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  being  so  constituted  by  the  terms 
of  the  instruments  in  which  his  office  and  those  of  the  other  Australian 
bishops  are  conferred.  His  rank,  therefore,  in  his  own  Church  answers 
to  that  of  the  latter  dignitary ^  although  his  title  be  not  the  same  :  and 
he  would  rank,  consequently ^  above  the  latter,  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  (by  Lords  Grey  and  Clarendon,  to  wit)  respecting  prelates 
of  the  same  order  in  the  two  Churches** 

We  give  this  precious  conundrum  in  extenso ;  because  it  con- 
tains the  whole  pith  of  Lord  Clarendon's  and  Lord  Grey's  theory 
and  practice.  Their  object  is  to  establish,  as  they  foolishly  term 
it,  ^^ social  equality^^''  between  the  "two  Churches.*"  But  this 
involves  "  ecclesiastical  equality'**  also ;  and  not  only  ecclesiastical, 
but  legal  equality  besides.     The  pope's  "instrument"  conferring 

1  Vide  Earl  Grey's  Circular,  &c. 
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■KtiiyjTitin  fbnetioaB  apoo  Dr.  PoUk  ii  Aob  dedved  I7  the 
oneeDs  iitiiust€r  just  m  TaKd  m  Her  Jbje^^s  letters  P^^ait. 
The  ^/Ku*"  hereon  k  to  be  jmt  Mred  to  the  EstabUied  Chnrch 
— m  ^  the  most  fiiTOored  sect,**  we  sappom  but  the  ^prnt,^  aatj. 
The  mdbmgan  bishops  of  AitmHi  mart  vidd  preeedeoee  to  the 
pcffes  msifvpoUiami,  ae  msor  as  he  vmj  pfeisc  to  conrtitute ! 

lliis  otter  eoofoBioo  of  ail  eodesiastieal  and  aD  legal  prineipk 
and  practice  will,  we  troBt,  at  lengthy  be  brought  bcsbre  the 
notice  of  Her  Majestj.  The  Bishop  of  Sjdnej  wiD  hardljr,  we 
think,  fidi  into  the  trap  set  for  him,  and,  bj  accepting  this  tntkj 
coroptomise,  couQrm  Lord  GteT^s  ledproeating  seale  of  ^soeial 
eqoalitj^  between  the  Chnrdi  and  the  "^  Anti-drarch  ^  m 
Australia.      Happilv,   as  wiD  be  seen  br  oar  Colonial   Intel- 
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l^ence.  Lord  Giej^'s  rescript  camu  too  laU  for  ih$  Urih-dof — nod 
not  onlj  from  the  clercj,  hot  from  the  laitjr  of  the  Qraidi,  a 
protest  in  word  and  deea  worthj  of  the  occssion  has  been  therdij 
elicited*  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Lord  Grej^s  assomption  of 
the  rojal  prerogative— a  point  so  wiselj  and  temperate^  raised 
bj  the  Bishop  of  Sydner,  and  so  palpably  dnded  in  the  Secretaiy 
of  State's  reply,  can  meet  with  the  approbation  of  any  section  in 
parliament  beyond  the  less  reflecting  of  the  Roman  CSiUholic 
members;  whilst  the  material  promict  of  sodi  unprinciirfed 
iarours — increased  arrogance  and  assomption  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  them — so  abundantly  manifested  in  either  series  of 
the  papers  we  are  now  noticing,  must  ^o  &r,  we  think,  to  con- 
vince our  liberal  government  itself  of  the  absurdity,  if  not  the 
danger,  of  the  course  they  are  rashly  and  ignorantly  pursuing 
towards  the  most  subtle  and  iSu'-reachmg  hieruchy  the  worid  has 
ever  seen. 

VI. — The  Oreek  Teotammt:  with  a  crUiealUf  revioed  Text:  a 
Digest  of  various  Beadtnge:  Marginal  Brfereneee  to  Verial  and 
idtomatie  Usage :  Prolegomena :  and  a  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers, 
By  Hexry  Alford,  M.A,^  Vicar  of  Wymeswoldy  Leicester- 
shire, and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  In  2  vols. 
London:  Bivingtons. 

It  is  with  some  anxiety  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  look  on 
works  relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Our  critics 
in  the  present  day  are  so  frequently  students  of  a  theology  which 
is  tainted  with  rationalism  throughout,  and  which  rarely  fails  to 
communicate  some  of  its  influences  to  students,  that  the  believer 
is  obliged  to  look  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  on  all  new  claim- 
ants to  the  title  of  Biblical  critiqs.     We  cannot  pretend  to  have 


perused  the  whole  of  Mr.  Alford's  first  volume  now  before  us,  and 
comprising  his  Prolegomena,  and  his  text  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
with  annotations ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken, — if  learning,  re- 
search, and  piety,  are  to  be  considered  as  qualifications. 

The  Prolegomena  comprise  remarks  on  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  four  Gospels,  their  independence,  the  origin  of  the 
three  first  Gospels,  their  discrepancies,  fragmentarv  nature,  inspi- 
ration, and  the  impracticability  of  constructing  a  formal  harmony 
out  of  them.  Then  follow  special  remarks  on  each  Gospel  in 
particular;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  more  strictly  critical 
part,  including  an  account  of  the  means  taken  to  secure  a  correct 
text,  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  and  versions,  and  ancient  writers. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  formation  of  his  text,  Mr.  Alford  has 
followed  a  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann,  combining  with  him 
another  Grerman,  Scholz.  Lachmann  professes  to  derive  his 
text  entirely  from  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  uncial  characters, 
and  he  is  depended  on  for  readings  derived  from  them.  Scholz  is 
the  authority  for  the  later  MSS,  versions,  &c. 

The  annotations,  which  are  clearly  printed  in  small  type  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  are  replete  with  well-digested  learning,  and 

f>resent  the  fruits  of  much  patient  thought.     They  evince  a  fami- 
iarity  with  all  the  modern  German  commentators,  as  well  as  with 
the  writings  of  older  critics,  and  other  writers. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  on  a  subject  on  which  so  much 
variety  of  criticism  exists,  Mr.  Alford's  views  will  meet  with  con- 
currence in  all  points.  We  must  notice  some  parts  of  his  Pro- 
legomena, in  which  a  difference  of  opinion  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  exist  between  him  and  other  learned  men  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Alford  maintains  the  distinctness  of  the  Gospels  from  each 
other,  that  is,  that  no  one  of  them  was  borrowed  from  the  other. 
He  observes,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  testi- 
mony, we  can  only  determine  this  question  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels.  After  a  survey  of  the  various 
theories  which  suppose  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  as  written  be- 
fore the  other  Gospels,  and  exercising  some  kind  of  influence  on 
their  composition,  he  proceeds  to  state  his  own  view,  which  is, 
that  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  arose  '^  in- 
dependently of  one  another.'' 

The  origin  of  the  matter  common  to  all  these  Gospels,  is  thus 
traced:-^ 

"  I  believe  then  that  the  Apostles,  in  virtue  not  merely  of  their 
having  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  Evangelic  history,  but  espe- 
cially of  their  office ,  gave  to  the  various  Churches  their  testimony  in  a 
narrative  of  facts:  such  narrative  being  modified  in  daeh  case  by  the 
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individual  mind  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  his  sense  of  what  was 
requisite  for  the  particular  community  to  which  he  was  ministering. 
While  they  were  principally  together,  and  instructing  the  converts  at 
Jerusalem,  such  narrative  would  naturally  he  for  the  most  part  the  same^ 
and  expressed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  words :  coincident  how- 
ever not  from  design  or  rule,  hut  because  the  things  themselves  were  the 
same,  and  the  teaching  naturally  fell  for  the  most  part  into  one  form. 
It  would  be  easy  and  interesting  to  follow  the  probable  origin  and 
growth  of  such  a  cycle  of  narratives  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, — for  both  the  Jews  and  the  Hellenists,  the 
latter  under  such  teachers  as  Philip  and  Stephen,  commissioned  and 
authenticated  by  the  Apostles.  In  the  course  of  such  a  process,  some 
portions  would  naturally  be  written  down  by  private  believers,  for  their 
own  use  or  that  of  friends.  And  as  the  Church  spread  to  Samaria, 
Cssarea,  and  Antioch,  the  want  would  be  felt  in  each  of  these  places  of 
similar  cycles  of  oral  teaching,  which  when  supplied  would  thencefor- 
ward belong  to  and  be  current  in  those  respective  Churches.  And  these 
portions  of  the  Evangelic  history,  oral  or  partially  documentary,  would 
be  adopted  under  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles,  who  were,  as  in  all  things, 
so  especially  in  this,  the  appointed  and  divinely-guided  overseers  of  the 
whole  Church.  This  common  substratum  of  Apostolic  teaching, — never 
formally  adopted  by  all,  but  subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  diction  and 
arrangement,  addition  and  omission,  incident  to  transmission  through 
many  individual  minds,  and  into  many  different  localities, — /  believe  to 
have  been  the  original  source  of  the  common  part  of  our  three  GospeU.** 
— pp.  7,  8. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Alford  rejects  the 
theory  on  which  harmonists  of  the  Gospels  have  usually  proceeded, 
in  assuming  the  supplementary  character  of  three  out  of  the  four. 
In  fact  he  proceeds  subsequently  to  argue  against  all  attempts  to 
construct  a  regular  harmony.  Here  Mr.  Alford  will  be  met  by 
many  and  able  opponents,  whom  we  must  leave  him  to  contend 
against  as  best  he  may.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  regular 
harmony.  From  the  second  century  such  attempts  have  been 
made.  The  multiplicity  of  these  attempts  would,  however,  seem  to 
bear  out  Mr.  Alford''s  theory.  No  harmony  has  ever  commanded 
general  assent.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  we  think,  that  it  cannot  be  done,  or  that  the  right  mode  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  The  supplemental  character  of  either  of 
the  Gospels  however,  or  their  precise  date,  are  matters  of  con- 
jecture more  or  less  probable.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Alford  is 
tight  in  supposing  the  Gospels  to  be  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
origin,  and  not  borrowed  from  each  other,  or  written  in  reference 
to  each  other.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  a  Churchman  from 
receiving  such  a  notioui  and  it  appears  to  present  a  fair  amount  of 
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probability,  and  to  have  certain  advantages  over  any  other  theory 
or  view.  There  seems  no  improbability  that  the  Gospels  may 
have  been  local  in  their  origin,  as  much  as  the  Epistles ;  and  that 
they  represent  the  apostolic  teaching  in  four  localities,  written 
down  independently.  We  may  attribute  the  different  early  creeds, 
and  the  varieties  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
cause — distinct  apostolic  teaching,  maintaining  the  same  sub^ 
stratum  of  doctrine.  We  do  not  presume,  however,  to  offer  any 
decided  opinion  on  these  points,  which  must  after  all  be  more  or 
less  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  some  other  points  in  which  we  feel 
less  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Alford  has 
arrived,  or  the  theories  which  he  puts  forward.  He  asserts  the 
Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew''s  Gospel,  and  in  this  is  supported 
by  high  authorities ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  like  his  opinion 
that  the  present  Gospel  we  possess  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
original,  and  one  not  even  made  under  the  Apostle's  superintendence. 
We  think  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  unfortunate,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  made  without  some  stronger  reasons  than  Mr. 
Alford  has  advanced  for  his  conjecture.  Mr.  Alford  rests  the 
whole  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  on  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Church  to  them  as  authentic  monuments  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  By  this  testimony  we  may  safely  hold,  and  if  those  who 
recognize  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  History  are  content  to  abide  by  their  principles  in 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God, 
we  shall  have  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  primitive  Church 
clearly  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  Divine  authority  as  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the 
Old  Testament  only.  We  must  now  take  our  leave  for  the  pre- 
sent of  Mr.  Alford,  expressing  our  sense  of  his  research  and 
labour,  and  of  the  value  of  mucn  that  he  has  brought  together  in 
his  volume,  while  we  see  here  and  there  certain  points  on  which  we 
are  compelled  to  withhold  our  assent, — though  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit. 

VII. — The  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins.  A  Course  of  Sermons  preached 
in  Lent.  By  John  Jackson,  M.A.^  Hector  of  St.  James\ 
Westminster^  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  London : 
Skeffington. 

Thk  author  of  this  little  volume  of  discourses  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  useful  subject  than  that  which  he  has  here  so 
ably  treated.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  the  greatest  and  most 
necessary  duty  of  the  Christian  preacher, — that  of  warning  his 


hearers  against  *'  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  them.^    The 

?'eat  mass  of  the  attendants  on  Divine  service  are  not  gross  sinners, 
heir  sins  are  just  ''  the  little  sins^^  which  form  the  subject  of 
these  discourses — sins  not  indeed  little  in  themselves,  but  little 
in  comparison  with  other  offences,  and  little  in  the  opinion  of 
men.  Sins  of  temper — sins  of  pride  and  vanity — sins  of  the 
thoughts — sins  of  the  tongue — and  sins  of  omission — all  of  which 
are  here  treated  of — are  just  those  sins  which  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  overlooked,  both  by  preachers  and  hearers  ;  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son has  done  good  service  in  bringing  these  prominently  forward, 
and  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jackson''s  discourses  are  plain, 
vigorous  common  sense,  grave,  and  distinct  enunciation  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  enforced  on  Christian  principles.  The  following 
passage  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  style  : — 

"  To  CEdsehood,  too,  belongs  the  sin  of  flattery ;  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  here  the  praising  others  falsely  with  a  view  to  profit  by  them, 
which  is  the  worst  kind  of  dishonesty ;  but  that  flattery  which  takes 
the  name  of  courtesy,  and  which  men  are  apt  to  imagine  is  demanded 
of  them  by  good  breeding,  and  even  by  Christian  charity*  Now, 
we  certainly  are  not  obliged  to  upbraid  our  neighbours  with  their 
faults,  nor  even  to  notice  them,  excepting  when  to  do  so  may  lead  to 
their  amendment,  or  tend  to  God's  honour.  But  then  nothing  what- 
ever can  make  it  right  in  us  by  undeserved  praise  or  undue  com- 
plaisance to  strengthen  another  in  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  nor  to  darken  the  mist  of  vanity  which  conceals  his  real  charac- 
ter from  himself." — p.  121. 

The  volume  is  written  throughout  in  this  plain,  searching, 
practical  way ;  and  we  may  congratulate  its  author  for  having 
thus  added  to  the  stock  of  sound  pulpit  divinity,  which  forms  so 
important  a  branch  of  our  theological  literature. 

VIII. — The  Seven  Ages  of  the  Church  ;  or^  the  Seven  Apocalyptic 
Epistles  interpreted  hy  Church  History.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
CoTTERiLL,  M,A.^  Vice- Principal  and  Theological  Tutor  of 
Brighton  College^  <bc.     London  :  Bell, 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  conceives  the  addresses  to 
the  Churches,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
to  have  a  prophetical  character — a  position  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Cotterill — and  he  employs  ecclesiastical  history  with  much 
care  and  ingenuity  in  the  elucidation  of  these  supposed  prophe- 
cies. Mr.  CotterilFs  view  is,  as  he  informs  us,  the  Protestant 
view  ;  and  his  great  authority  is  Mr.  Elliott.  He  accordingly 
introduces  much  of  the  usual  criticism  of  superstitious  and  ido- 
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latrous  practices,  and  winds  up,  by  comparing  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age  to  that  of  the  church  of  Laodicea.  His  volume  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  and  thoughtfully  written. 

IX. — Letters  to  a  Lady.    By  the  Baron  Wilhklm  Von  Hum- 
boldt.   From  the  German.     London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

The  letters  of  Baron  Humboldt  have  long  called  for  a  transla- 
tion into  English;  our  countrywomen  had  a  right  to  be  ac- 
auainted  with  what  they  could  so  fully  appreciate.  Singular 
[lough  they  are  in  their  origin  and  execution,  they  are  still  more 
valuable  in  the  lessons  they  convey, — inculcating  an  integrity  of 
mind  and  strength  of  purpose,  combined  with  the  tenderness  of 
an  amiable  heart,  and  presenting  a  pleasing  idea  of  both  the 
teacher  and  his  friend. 

The  circumstances  of  the  correspondence  throw  much  pecu- 
liarity into  their  composition  :  an  acquaintance  made  in  youth — 
continuing  but  a  few  days — then  broKen — ^but  not  forgotten — is 
suddenly  renewed,  after  the  lapse  of  six-and-twenty  years  had 
brought  many  and  painful  changes  to  each.  When  assistance, 
sympathy,  and  consolation  became  necessary  to  her  with  whom 
time  had  dealt  most  hardly,  she  sought  the  friend  whose  image 
she  had  preserved  in  faithful  simplicity — and  was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  Humboldt  capable 
of  repulsing  any  one  in  distress  of  mina ;  but  he  found  a  real 
charm  in  the  talents  and  thoughtfulness  of  his  correspondent''s 
letters,  and  set  himself,  con  amore^  to  the  task  of  guiding,  sup- 

Eorting,  and  occupying  her  mind,  with  the  noble  and  delicate 
indness  of  the  purest  friendship,  and  the  skilfulness  of  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a 
woman^s  heart. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  the  absence  of  her  share  of  the 
correspondence :  it  would  surely  afford  us  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
a  gentle  but  high-minded  woman,  struggling  through  many  trials 
and  difficulties :  but  she  gave  her  friend^s  letters  to  the  public, 
only  in  the  hope  of  their  benefiting  others,  and  from  no  self- 
gratulatory  pride.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  read  without  leaving 
traces  of  permanent  good  on  all  wno  thus  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  Baron  Humboldt;  his  letters  breathe  such  a 
spirit  of  calm  contentment,  cheerfulness,  and  charity  to  all  around 
him — a  spirit  of  endurance  without  hardness—an  example  of 
victorious  self-control  under  all  circumstances — and  withal 
earnestness  in  his  convictions  of  the  truth  of  all  he  teaches  and 
acts  upon. 

There  is,  besides  this,  an  enjojrment  of  nature,  which  can  onl]^ 
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proceed  from  a  serine  and  pure  soul,  and  wbich  Humboldt  culti- 
vated as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  inward  strength — a  perfect 
connexion  of  the  external  world  with  the  workings  of  the  inner 
life  of  man,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  calm  vigour  of  a 
thankful  and  contented  spirit.  Humboldt  was  a  believer  m 
Christianity,  and  no  rationalistie  views  offend  us  in  this  volume. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  our  Umited  space  to  give  extracts,  or 
we  might  quote  many  beautiful  passages  in  which  the  vigorous 
but  well-governed  soul  is  seen  borrowing  from  nature  the  harmony 
with  which  she  was  created,  and  learning  the  peaceful  satisfaction 
of  the  courage  and  firmness  which  accepts  the  struggles  of  life,  as 
a  burthen  to  be  lovingly  and  cheerfully  borne. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  translation  before  us,  re- 
gretting that  we  have  not  the  German  original  at  hand.  The 
melegant  English  into  which  it  has  been  rendered  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  omissions  and  compressions  we  observe  in 
many  places,  and  which  ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged  to 
the  reader,  who  has  also  a  right  to  ask  why  such  a  small  portion 
of  these  letters  are  thus  published,  without  anv  apparent  reason 
for  their  fragmentary  appearance,  or  promise  of  a  future  portion. 
We  believe  a  complete  translation  by  a  lady  has  been  publided, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  original — 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

X. —  The  EartKs  Antiquity^  in  Harmony  with  the  Mosaic  Record 
of  the  Creation,  By  James  GaAV,  M.A,^  Bector  of  Dibden^ 
Hants.     London:  Parker. 

This  is  a  very  pleasingly  written  little  work,  occasioned,  as  the 
author  tells  us,  by  some  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  respecting  the  earth^s  vast  antiquity. 
Such  statements  having  created  uneasy  feelings  in  the  author^s 
mind,  he  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  result  is 
the  present  volume,  in  which  the  Mosaic  Record  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  largest  possible  speculations  of  geologists. 
We  have  not  seen  much  in  the  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  whether 
desirable  or  no,  which  strikes  us  as  very  new ;  but  every  one  must 
do  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  author,  and  to  the 
respectability  of  his  attainments. 

XT. — The  First  Bevelations  of  God  to  Man^  considered  in  a  Series 
of  Sermons  on  the  First  Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  the  Bev.  W. 
E.  Evans,  Prebendary  ana  Prelector  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
London:  Bivingtons. 

Here  we  have  another  geologico-theological  work — the  author 
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addressing  himself  in  his  preface  and  his  sermons  to  meet  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  researches  and  views  of  geologists 
on  the  earth'^s  antiquity.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  we 
should  do  very  wrongly  in  attempting  to  deny  evident  facts, — in 
which  we  agree  with  him ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  truth  will 
not  be  endangered  by  inquiry,  fairly  and  honestly  conducted, — in 
which  we  also  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him.  We  think 
that  no  apologies  are  needed  for  those  who  endeavour  to  har- 
monize the  theories  of  philosophers  with  the  word  of  God;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  thmk  it  indicates  rather  a  weak  faith  to  be 
disturbed  by  such  speculations,  or  to  attach  much  weight  to  them. 
— Christianity  is  far  more  certain  than  all  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy. 

XII. — An  Examination  of  Calvinism ;  and  especially  of  its  Present 
Modified  Forms^  ht/the  Text  of  Holy  Scripture^  and  the  Unani- 
mous Teaching  of  the  Churchy  together  with  a  View  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Predestinarian  Doctrines,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton, 
Curate  of  the  Parishes  ofSennen  and  St.  Levan^  in  the  Deanery 
of  St,  Buryan,  Cornwall,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged,     London:  Cleaver. 

This  manual  of  the  Calvinistic  Controversy  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  composed  without  reference  to  any  special  controversy; 
and  the  author  is  thus  enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  difficult  theme  with  the  temper,  consideration,  and  care 
which  its  importance  demands.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  we  have  seen,  comprising  a  great  mass  of  argument 
in  a  very  condensed  shape,  furnished  with  abundant  references  to 
the  principal  works  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  exhibiting  a 
clearness  of  view,  and  an  amount  of  research,  which  are  most 
creditable  to  the  author.  We  commend  it  to  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  younger  Clergy,  and  candidates  for  orders. 

xiii. —  The  closing  Years  of  Dean  SioifCs  Life;  with  Remarks  on 
Stella^  and  on  some  of  his  writings,  hitherto  unnoticed.  By 
W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.I, A.,  F.R.CS.,  ike.  Second  Edition. 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

This  is  not  a  very  promising  title,  we  must  confess,  and  yet  the 
book  itself  is  decidedly  a  curious  and  even  amusing  one.  The 
author,  who  is  a  surgeon,  enters  into  the  medical  peculiarities  of 
Dean  SwifCs  case,  and  argues,  with  apparent  probability,  that 
Swift  did  not  become  insane,  but  experienced  a  kind  of  congestion 
of  the  brain,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of  his  faculties,  in  tiie 
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same  way  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  volume  contains  enffravings 
of  the  skull  and  bust  of  Swift,  and  also  of  the  skull  of  SteDa, 
about  whom  there  is  much  curious  information,  as  well  as  about 
many  of  the  minor  anonymous  poems  and  other  writings  of  Swift, 
which  exhibit  the  characteristic  grossness,  humour,  good  sense, 
bitterness,  and  indelicacy  of  that  writer.  Many  of  these  are 
curious  as  memorials  of  Ireland  and  Irish  society  in  the  days  of 
Swift.  The  interest  of  the  volume  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
local ;  but  the  author  is  a  keen  observer,  and  a  diligent  collector 
of  anecdotes  and  facts. 

XIV. — The  Modem  Homermfe  or  MSnagire;  eotnprisinff  nearly 
One  Thousand  Receipts  for  the  economic  and  judicious  Preparatim 
of  every  Meal  of  the  day^  <S"C.  ^c.  By  Alexis  Soyer,  Auihor 
of  the  ^Gastronomic  Begenerator'*  (Reform  Club  J,  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go. 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  chef  who  figures  as  the  author  of 
this  work,  will  elicit  for  his  volume  the  appetite  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  it  richly  deserves,  and  of  which  the  piquani  nature  of 
its  contents  must  be  irresistibly  provocative.  GHie  author  is  a 
caterer  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  we  contemplate  with 
gusto  the  picture  of  this  eminent  individual  which  meets  us  in  the 
title-page,  and  which  in  our  stupidity  we  at  first  took  for  that  of 
one  of  the  very  respectable  animals  who  supply  the  materials  of 
the  author^s  literary  and  culinary  discussion.  We  must  confess, 
with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  justice  to 
this  noble  subject.  We  throw  down  the  pen  with  a  sigh.  Our 
gastronomic  vigour  is  unable  to  bear  us  up  amidst  the  tide  of 
condiments,  force-meat,  jellies,  fish,  soups,  savouries,  pastry, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  which  meets  us  at  each  step.  We  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  conception,  and  by  the 
exhaustless  resources  of  the  magician  who  is  each  moment  en- 
gaged before  us  in  transmuting  the  ordinary  materials  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence  into  delicacies  qualified  to  meet  the 
highest  demands  of  critical  tastes, — while  at  the  same  time  his 
universal  benevolence  prompts  him  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
every  housewife  the  means  of  approximating,  in  her  degree,  to 
the  enjoyments  reserved  for  the  favoured  visitants  of  the  **  Reform 
Club;' 

XV. — Developments  of  Protestantism^  and  other  Fraaments ;  re- 
printed from  the  "  Dublin  RevieWj'*'*  and  "  Tablet,''  London : 
Richardson. 

This  is  a  controversial  tract  against  the  Church  of  England, 
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extracted  from  a  work  of  Mr.  T.  W.  MarBhall,  late  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  on  his  apostasy  from  the 
Church,  was  rewarded  by  the  Government  by  being  appointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  This  tract  comprises 
the  substance  of  Mr.  MarshalFs  work,  (we  forget  the  title,)  in 
which  the  state  of  Protestantism  is  described  in  the  most  un- 
favourable terms,  and  in  which  it  was  easy  to  see  principles  and 
feelings,  leading  by  a  natural  development  to  the  secession  which 
subsequently  took  place.  In  this  tract,  which  is  put  forward 
with  the  initials  of  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  Government  Inspectors 
of  Schools^  the  Beformation  and  the  Church  of  England  are  as- 
sailed in  every  way,  and  the  utmost  possible  pains  are  taken  to  in* 
duce  men  to  leave  our  communion.  We  think  this  is  a  subject 
that  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  that  the  position  of  inspectors 
of  schools  should  be  more  distinctly  understood. 

XVI. — Leicestershire  Wordsj  Phrases^  and  Proverbs.     Collected  hy 
Arthur  B.  Evans,  J9.2>.,  cj-c.     London :  Pickering. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  value,  independently  of 
any  local  interest,  in  preserving  fragments  of  the  older  language 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  are  thus  of  use  to  the  philolo- 
gist and  antiquarian.  Dr.  Evans  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
to  have  executed  his  task  carefully  and  well^ 

XVII. — Lessons  for  Writing  from  Dictation^  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Children  in    Village  Schools,     By  William  Ewart,  M,A,^ 
Curate  of  Pimpeme^  Dorset,     London :  Robinson. 

This  is  without  exception  the  best  book  for  dictation  in  schools 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  progressive,  and  it  is  throughout 
amusing  and  instructive. 

XV  III. — Judith :  or^  the  Prophetess  of  BethuUa.     A  Romance  from 
the  Apocrypha.     London:  Hatchards. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  that  not  inconsiderable  class 
of  persons  who  are  unwilling  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  per- 
sons a  novel  or  a  romance,  and  who  yet  may  feel  it  desirable  to 
indulge  them  with  some  reading  of  a  nature  calculated  to  interest 
their  imagination  and  their  feelings.  The  tale  before  us  meets 
these  conditions.  Founded  on  Jewish  history,  it  has  the  serious- 
ness which  they  would  wish  to  preser\e,  while  it  is  not  without  its 
descriptions  and  its  scenery,  and  its  array  and  concatenation  of 
incidents,  and  its  catastrophe.  There  is  enough  of  love,  too,  in 
the  tale  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  some  minds ;  but  it  is  just 
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what  it  ought  to  be — very  much  under  the  influence  of  conscien- 
tious feeling.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  considered 
too  light  or  gay  in  the  whole  aflair,  and  we  should,  therefore, 
think  it  likely  to  obtain  an  extensive  circulation  amongst  seriously- 
minded  persons. 

XIX. — Chronicles  and  Characters  of  tlie   Stock  Exchange,      Bff 
John  Francis.     London :  Willoughby  and  Co. 

This  is  really  a  curious  volume  in  its  revelations  of  the  inner- 
workings  of  the  moneyed  world.  It  is  for  the  most  part,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  a  record  of  speculations,  frauds,  and  cheating,  of 
every  description.  It  records  the  failure  of  some  schemes,  and  the 
success  of  others ;  the  sudden  creation  of  some  large  fortunes,  and 
the  as  sudden  loss  of  others.  The  Stock  Exchange,  it  appears, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  its  members,  who  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  any  intrusion  in  their  haunts,  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly polite  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  any  unlucky  person 
who  may  visit  them.  The  following  anecdote  is  curious  enough, 
as  illustrating  the  manners  which  prevail  amongst  these  people : — 

"  Not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  my  own,  ignorant  of  the  rule  so  rigidly 
enforced  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,  chanced  to  drop  in,  as  he  phrased 
it,  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  walked  about  for  nearly  a  minute  with- 
out being  discovered  to  be  an  intruder,  indulging  in  surprise  at  finding 
that  the  greatest  uproar  and  frolic  prevailed  in  a  place  in  which  he  ex- 
pected there  would  be  nothing  but  order  and  decorum.  All  at  once,  a 
person  who  had  just  concluded  a  hasty  but  severe  scrutiny  of  his  fea- 
tures, sent  out  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  voice — *  Fourteen  hundred.' 
Then  a  bevy  of  gentlemen  of  the  house  surrounded  him — *Will  you 
purchase  my  new  navy  five  per  cent.,  sir?'  said  one,  eagerly,  looking 
him  in  the  face.  '  I  am  not' — the  stranger  was  about  to  say,  he  was 
not  going  to  purchase  stock  of  any  kind,  but  was  prevented  finishing 
his  sentence  by  his  hat  being,  through  a  powerful  application  of  some 
one's  hand  to  its  crown,  not  only  forced  over  his  eyes,  but  over  his 
mouth  also.  Before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the  stupefaction  into 
which  the  suddeness  and  violence  of  the  eclipse  threw  him,  he  was 
seized  by  the  shoulders  and  wheeled  about  as  if  he  had  been  a  revolving 
machine.  He  was  then  pushed  about  from  one  person  to  another,  as  if 
he  had  been  only  the  efiigy  of  some  human  being,  instead  of  a  human 
being  himself.  After  tossing  and  hustling  him  about  in  the  roughest 
possible  manner,  denuding  his  coat  of  one  of  its  tails,  and  tearing  into 
fragments  other  parts  of  his  wardrobe,  they  carried  him  to  the  door, 
where,  after  depositing  him  on  his  feet,  they  left  him  to  recover  his  lost 
senses  at  his  leisure." — pp.  332,  333. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  glad  to  know  the  meaning 
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of  terms  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  public  journals — we  mean 
*'  Bulls "^  and  "Bears.'' 

"  •  Bull'  is  a  term  applied  to  those  who  contract  to  buy  any  quantity 
of  government  securities  without  the  intention  or  ability  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  who  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  sell  it  again,  either  at  a  profit  or 
loss,  before  the  time  at  which  they  have  contracted  to  take  it. 

"  *  Bear'  is  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  has  agreed  to  sell  any 
quantity  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  he  is  not  possessed,  being,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  deliver  it  against  a  certain  time." — p.  339. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  its  doings,  is,  we  con- 
fess, not  improved  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

XX. — The  Life  and  Literary  Bemains  of  Barbara  Hofland^ 
Author  of  "  The  Son  of  a  Genius^''  "  Tales  of  the  Manor^^  ^c, 
^y  Thomas  Ramsay,  Author  of  ^^  A  Glance  of  Belgium  and 
the  Bhine^     London :  Cleaver. 

A  WRITER  like  Mrs.  Hofland  certainly  deserves  some  memorial, 
and  the  author  of  the  Life  before  us  has  executed  a  work  which 
is  calculated  to  preserve  some  recollection  of  Mrs.  Hofland^s 
labours  in  the  fiela  of  literature.  The  number  of  her  works  was 
very  large ;  in  fact,  her  pen  furnished  the  chief  means  of  her  sup- 

!>ort ;  and  she  appears  to  have  passed  through  a  course  of  adverse 
brtune  with  a  cheerful  and  a  Christian  spirit.  The  work  before 
us  will  be  interesting  to  the  literary  circles  in  which  Mrs. 
Hofland  moved ;  we  cannot  suppose  it  will  have  much  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

XXI. — On  Catechising.  By  the  Hon.  and  B&e.  Samuel  Best, 
Bector  ofAhhofs  An%  ^c.    London :  Darling. 

In  the  very  useful  publication  before  us,  Mr.  Best  urges  the 
necessity  of  Catechising,  from  the  examples  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  directions  of  the  Church ;  and  further  lends  his  aid  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  important  branch  of  ministerial  duty,  by 
supplying  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year. 

XXII. — Scripture  Symbolism;  or^  Tabernacle  Architecture^  By  th4 
Bev.  Samuel  Garratt,  <fcc.     London :  Seeleys. 

A  SERIES  of  essays,  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  tabernacle 
are  treated  as  symbolizing  various  portions  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  The  author  is  chiefly  engaged  in  protesting  against  the 
doctrines  of  Tractarianism  and  of  Popery.  His  language  and 
tone  appear  to  us  to  be  pretty  much  those  of  a  Dissenter^ 
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xxiu.—Ths  Practical  Chriaian,  or  ihs  Devout  Frnkmii.  By  B. 
Sherlock,  i>.Z>.,  sometime  Hector  of  Winufici.  Witk  a  Life  of 
the  AtUhor.  By  Thomas  Wilsok,  BjD.^  eometime  Lord 
Bishop  of  8odor  and,Man^  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Haeold  Sbjek- 
LOCK,  M^.y  ^c.    Oxford :  Parker. 

The  author  of  the  admirable  book,  of  which  we  have  copied  the 
title,  was  maternal  micle  of  the  ^od  Bishop  Wilson,  and  his  life, 
written  by  that  venerable  man,  is  prefixed.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  manual  of  devotion  than  this,  which  is  also  in  good  measure 
taken  from  ancient  sources,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  ancient 
devotion.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  may  be  well  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  opinions  and  influenced  the  feelings  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  Wilson. 

XXIV. — Be/lections^  Meditations^  and  Prayers^  {tdth  Oospel  Bar- 
many^)  on  the  most  Holy  Life  and  Sacred  Passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    London :  Masters. 

We  have  been  edified  by  all  we  have  read  of  this  collection  of 
devotional  exercises.  The  meditations,  as  the  autlior  states,  are 
taken  partly  from  Bishop  Hall's  contemplations^  partly  firom  Uie 
homilies  of  Thomas  h  Kempis,  and  partly  firom  well-lmown  Latin 
and  French  writers.  It  is  dedicated  to  Archdeacon  Manning 
and  the  Bev.  Isaac  Williams. 

XXV. — Plain  Truths  on  Important  Subjects.  By  the  Bev.  W. 
TuoRVEy  D.D.^ Minister  of  Belgrave Chapel.  London:  Seeleys. 

This  little  volume,  which  comprises  elementary  instruction  on  the 
principal  branches  of  Christian  belief,  according  to  the  author'^s 
views,  has  very  favourably  impressed  us,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  peruse  it.  The  tone  is  particularly  pleasing ;  and  the 
delineation  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Qospel,  though  strong^ 
marked  with  the  doctrines  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  of  those 
views  of  justification  which  will  not  even  tolerate  St.  James'^s  lan- 
guage, or  permit  that  it  can  be  used  in  an  innocent  sense,  is  sim- 
ple and  in  many  respects  excellent.  We  have  been  gratified  with 
many  parts  of  this  work,  even  while  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  all 
its  views. 

XXVI. — Fourth  Series  of  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  tvith 
Prophecy.  Preached  ^  the  Bev.  James  Kelly,  M,A.^  Incum^ 
bent  of  Stillorgany  Duoliny  Sfc.  Published  by  Request.  Second 
Edition.     London:  Nisbet  and  Go. 

The  subjects  of  thi^  series  of  leoturee  are— ^^  the  ultimate  object 


of  the  redemption  by  Ghrist — the  object  and  character  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation  between  the  Ascension  and  the  second  Advent — 
the  general  subject  of  the  second  Advent.^^  Into  the  depths  of 
the  subjects  here  entered  on  by  the  writer,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
follow  him.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  style  is  greatly  admired 
by  many  of  his  hearers :  it  is  at  one  moment  colloquial,  at  another 
vehement,  and  at  a  third  your  feet  are  carried  from  under  you  by 
a  ton'ent  of  imagery  and  Scripture  quotation.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  style  of  sermon,  set  off  with  appropriate  action,  is  vastly 
impressive  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  to  "sit  under''  the 
ministry  of  such  a  "  Boanerges  "^  as  this.  We  cite  the  following 
specimen  of  his  oratorical  powers : — 

"  It  is  no  barren  speculation,  my  brethren,  but  glorious  *  truth '  which 
tends  to  deepen  the  soul's  communion  with  God,  yea,  to  enwrap  it  into 
very  ecstasy.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  to  see  the  ultimate  end  of  God, 
'  his  eternal  purpose  in  Christ  Jesus,'  to  which  all  things  are  verging, 
and  our  interest  in  it ;  for  '  all  things,'  says  the  Apostle,  '  are  for  your 
sakes  ; '  and  yet  to  be  diverted  and  engrossed  with  the  vanishing  scene 
which  is  around  us  1  oh,  how  utterly  incongruous  1  It  is  like  the  silly 
child  using  the  alphabet  given  to  it,  whereby  he  learns  to  read,  and 
ascend  into  communion  ¥rith  its  parent's  mind,  as  a  mere  toy  to  play 
with  ....  But,  beloved,  let  us  remember,  that  if  we  are  Christ's  we  are 
of  God,  We  are  in  the  diving-bell,  as  it  were,  of  the  Church,  through 
which,  although  surrounded  by  the  heavy  elements  of  earth,  we  inhale 
another  atmosphere,  even  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son. 

'  There  is  our  house  and  portion  fair. 
Our  treasure  and  our  hearts  are  there, 

And  our  abiding  home  : 
For  us  our  elder  brethren  stay, 
And  angels  beckon  us  away. 

And  Jesus  bids  us  come.' 

"  This,  in  short,  is  not  our  rest.  And  present  things — all  that  consti- 
tutes the  '  world  '  in  its  commercial,  political,  and  literary  greatness, — • 
should  be  to  us,  but  the  temporary  scaffolding  which  is  to  be  taken  down, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon.  As  to  those  who,  amidst  the  loud  sounding 
testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  still  cleave  to  the  earth,  and  walk 
after  '  the  course  of  this  world,'  let  them  know  that ....  none  will  Ml 
80  deep  into  the  pit  of  perdition  as  they  who  stumble  over  a  rejected 
Christ.  In  contrast  with  the  saved — the  echoes  of  God's  own  harmony 
of  character,  they  will  be  eternally  at  jar  with  God.  They  will  consti-> 
tute  the  bass,  the  discord,  to  set  off  the  melody.  In  them  the  ezuvise— * 
the  slough,  the  dross  of  creation-^will  be  preserved  a  memorial  of  what 
the  staple  of  all  saved  creaturehood  is,"  &c,  &c. 

This  is  most  sublime  ! 

Hh2 
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XXVII. — A  Letter  on  the  Antichristian  Character  of  Free-Mtuonry, 
to  t/ie  Bev.  W.  Carwithen^  D.D.^  Sfc.  By  M.  C.  Tbevilian, 
Esq.y  a  voluntary  Seceder  from  the  Society,  fiath :  Binns  and 
Goodwin.     London  :  Whittaker  and  Co. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  strong  denunciation  of  free- 
masonry as  an  Unchristian  system,  substituting  itself  for  the 
Gospel,  and  essentially  latitudinarian  and  infidel,  though  it  may 
sometimes  connect  itself  for  convenience  with  religion. 

The  author  seems  a  religious  and  earnest  man  ;  but  we  cannot 
quite  share  his  feelings  in  relation  to  free-masonry,  which  appears 
from  his  paper  to  be  a  piece  of  folly  and  absurdity  from  beginning 
to  end. 

xxviii. — Seven  Sermons  preached  on  Various  Occasions  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  By  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Williams,  M.A.^ 
New  College^  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  Jcc.  Oxford :  Vin- 
cent.    London :  Bivingtons. 

A  SOUND  and  excellent  volume  of  discourses,  perfectly  orthodox 
in  its  doctrine,  and  written  in  a  manly  and  vigorous  tone,  without 
the  puritanism  of  one  school,  or  the  speculativeness  of  another. 

xxix. — Beport  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  their  Committee  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Intemperance^  given  in 
and  read  by  Bev.  Bobert  H.  Muir^  Convener,  Slst  May,  1849. 
With  Notes  of  Betums  made  to  a  Circular  issued  by  that  Com- 
mittee  by  FourHimdred  and  Seventy-eight  Kirk-Sessions.  Edin- 
burgh :  Picton  and  Ritchie. 

In  perusing  this  interesting  volume,  we  have  been  reminded  of 
the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  position  of  the  Presby- 
terian Establishment  in  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  England,  as 
regards  their  present  position.  We  here  see  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  exercising  its  full  legal  power  of  meeting,  and  proposing,  and 
discussing  measures  in  relation  to  its  own  spiritual  welfare  ;  while 
the  Church  of  England  remains  without  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  the  law  and  constitution  of  England  give  to  her. 
The  General  Assembly  is  in  active  operation,  while  the  Convo- 
cation is  virtually  suppressed  by  the  indirect,  unconstitutional 
interference  of  the  Executive ;  for  we  must  ascribe  to  this  the 
reluctance  of  our  Archbishops  to  permit  the  Convocation  to  act 
at  all. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Report  before  us.  Although  wo  cannot 
regard  the  Presbyterian  as  the  true  Church  in  Scotland,  yet  we 
rejoice  in  the  evidence  which  this  Report  affords  us  of  the  laudable 
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anxiety  and  zeal  of  its  members  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  evils  from  which  a  nation  can  suffer, — that  of  excess  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Cordially  do  we  sympathize  with  these 
valuable  men  in  their  truly  Christian  anxieties  on  this  subject, 
and  cordially  do  we  hope  that  they  may  be  successful  in  the  noble 
undertaking  which  they  have  put  before  them.  The  resolution  of 
the  synod  contains  the  following  passages : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  approve  of  the  Report,  and  of  the  diligence 
of  the  Committee  in  the  inquiry  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  for 
obtaining  information  on  the  important  subject  of  their  appointment, 
and  request  the  Moderator  to  convey  to  Mr.  Muir,  and,  through  him,  to 
the  Committee,  their  thanks  for  the  great  and  laudable  attention  which 
they  have  paid  to  the  subject  of  their  Report.  The  General  Assembly 
view  with  the  utmost  alarm  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Presbyteries  and 
Kirk-sessions  of  the  Church,  to  take  active  steps  to  discourage  that 
vice  within  their  bounds,  and  to  adopt  whatever  plans  a  wise  Christian 
expediency  may  approve  as  best  suited  to  their  neighbourhood,  for 
diminishing  the  occasions,  and  checking  the  practice  of  intemperance. 
The  General  Assembly  further  resolve  to  use  every  possible  means,  in 
co-operation  with  members  of  the  Church,  for  diminishing  the  number 
of  licensed  places  for  the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  if  necessary,  to  send 
Petitions  to  Parliament  to  get  power  for  Licensing  Courts  to  regulate 
the  number  and  position  of  such  places  better  than  at  present ;  and  to 
do  what  can  be  done  to  secure  the  closing  of  them  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Lord*s-day." 

And  now,  having  given  the  above  quotation,  we  must  revert  to 
the  subject  of  our  former  remarks,  and  inquire,  How  is  it  that  we 
do  not  see  our  own  Convocation  similarly  engaged  ?  Are  not  we 
ourselves  suffering  from  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance, 
of  fornication,  and  other  moral  evils  ?  What  multitudes  of  beer- 
shops  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  people  !  How  many  evils  of  this 
kind  demand  reformation  and  correction  !  And,  assuming  that 
we  have  such  practical  moral  evils  to  grapple  with,  why  do  not 
our  ecclesiastical  rulers  make,  at  least,  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  representative  Church  of  England  to  bear  on  this 
question,  by  summoning  Convocation  together  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  proceeding  to  appoint  committees,  receive  reports, 
and  make  recommendations  which  would  not  have  the  legal  force 
of  canons,  and  yet  would  answer  perhaps  just  as  well.  The 
Church  of  England,  if  it  ever  dies,  will,  we  believe,  die  of  caution, 
timidity,  and  sitting  still.  We  are  glad  to  see  Presbyterians 
applying  themselves  vigorously  and  unitedly  to  the  suppression  of 
social  evils.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
joining  them  in  this  effort ; — but  that  may  not  be. 
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The  Qeneral  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Eirk  appointed  some 
time  since  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness—certainly a  most  right  and  fitting  subject  of  inquiry ;  and 
this  committee  addressed  circulars  of  inquiries  to  all  the  Kirk- 
sessions  in  Scotland,  which  have  been  replied  to  in  neariy  500 
cases,  and  furnish  an  important  body  of  moral  statistics.  We 
are  deeply  ^eved  to  find  from  these  retunis,  and  from  statements 
in  the  public  journals,  that  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in 
Scotland  has  become  so  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  not  the  kind  of  alteration  that  is  wanted  in 
Scotland,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  so  long  celebrated  for 
thrifb,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct.  The  following  passage 
from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  very  painful :-— * 

**  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  gratifying  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to 
report,  from  the  information  they  have  received,  that  there  are  parishes 
in  Scotland  where  the  vice  of  intemperance  may  be  said  to  be  unknown, 
*— that,  in  very  many  there  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  decided  change 
for  the  better— and  that,  perhaps,  even  where  the  evil  may  have,  on 
the  whole,  increased,  there  are  certain  classes  of  the  population — among 
whom  the  vice  was  at  one  time  very  common— *where  it  is  now  alto- 
gether relinquished.  Yet,  still,  your  Committee  grieve  to  say,  that 
the  parishes  are  very  few  indeed  where  the  direful  consequences  of  in- 
temperance, in  some  shape  or  other,  are  not  painfully  apparent.  They 
have  had  to  de^ly  sympathise  with  many  of  their  brethren,  whose 
faithful  ministry  is  pursued  amidst  the  most  trying  difficulties — where 
Sabbath  profanation  and  neglect  of  ordinances,  blasphemy,  and  crime, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  disease,  as  the  immediate  consequences  of 
intemperance,  combine  to  prove  that  vice  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest 
external  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  While,  even  where  the 
prevalence  of  the  vice  is  not  apparent  in  its  most  revolting  shape  of 
habitual  intoxication,  your  Committee  have  had  to  sympathise  with 
others  of  their  brethren,  who  find  the  practice  among  their  people,  of 
occcuwnal  intemperance,  at  least  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  evil ;  an  evil 
which  (to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  their  returns)  '  eats  into  the  heart 
gf  the  congregation,  and  sears  the  soul  against  the  truth.'  Even  in 
places,  therefore,  where  the  vice  of  intemperance  assumes  a  less  revolt- 
ing shape  than  in  others,  there  may  be  equal  cause  for  alarm,  and  just 
as  urgent  need  for  the  anxious  care  of  the  Church  in  the  use  of  means 
for  its  suppression. 

"  Your  Committee  feel,  that  the  bad  pre-eminence  which  intemper- 
ance holds  among  the  national  sins,  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  national  customs ;  and  that  there  is  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  urgent  need  for  measures  to  suppress  intemperance-^not  only  in  the 
evil  nature  of  the  vice — in  its  wide  extent  and  woeful  yruif* — but  mainly 
in  the  appalling  force  of  the  many  outward  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  formation  and  indulgence  of  intemperate  habits.  For  a  detail  of 
such  circumstances,  your  Committee  must  refer  to  the  Notes  in  the 
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Appendix  to  this  Report.    They  can  here  bat  glance  at  a  general  view 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

**  Among  these  circumstancesi  the  Committee  are  especially  grieved  to 
find  the  practice  of  drinking  at  private  baptisms  and  funerals.  It  is 
reported  to  them  (and  justly  complained  of  as  a  circumstance,  the  force 
of  which  is  very  great  for  encouraging  intemperance),  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  still,  occasions  for  indulging  to  excess  are  found 
in  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  these  solemn  meetings.  The 
instances  of  .excess  on  such  eocasione,  your  Committee  beUeve,  are 
rare.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that,  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
baptisms  and  funerals,  throughout  the  greater  number  of  the  parishes 
reported  on  to  your  Committee,  there  is  marked  improvement ;  and  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  practice  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  at  all,  on 
such  occasions,  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned.  Yet,  rare  though 
it  be,  your  Committee  report  the  circumstance  complained  of  to  them, 
in  order  to  bring  under  the  condemnatory  notice  of  the  Assembly  all 
drinking  usages  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  holy  ordinances, 
— usages  which,  while  they  can  but  desecrate  a  solemn  religious  service, 
do  tend  to  gain,  for  sinful  habits  of  excess,  the  consecration  of  being 
associated  with  what  is  serious  and  holy. 

"  But,  passing  out  from  meetings  for  religious  worship,  which  national 
customs  have  made  the  occasions  for  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
your  Committee  find  that,  in  the  returns  made  to  their  inquiries,  almost 
every  other  kind  of  meeting  is  complained  of  as  connected  with  customs 
which  have  proved  the  snare  to  intemperance.  Meetings  at  marriages 
(especially,  as  was  to  be  expected,  when  these  are  celebrated  in  public^ 
houses),  meetings  at  markets  and  fairs — ^meetings  to  settle  any  matter 
of  business,  or  at  the  close  of  any  piece  of  work — are  all  reported  to 
your  Committee  as  so  inwrought  with  drinking  customs,  as  to  sadly 
tend  to  the  formation  and  practice  of  intemperate  habits.  Then,  from 
many  quarters,  the  strongest  language  is  employed  in  reporting  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  customs  at  feeing-markets,  where  farm- 
servants  are  gathered  to  be  hired.  While  in  towns,  especially,  the 
worst  effects  are  produced  by  drinking  usages  in  many  of  the  trades,  by 
which  the  workmen  are  systematically  trained  to  habits  of  intoxication. 

"But,  in  addition  to  all  these  outward  circumstances  tending  to 
promote  such  habits,  your  Committee  have  had  their  attention  loudly 
called  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  multiplying  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  especially,  the  licensing  of  shops  and  toll-, 
bars.  The  returns  made  to  your  Committee's  inquiries  clearly  prove, 
that  the  intemperance  of  any  neighbourhood  is  uniformly  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  its  spirit  licenses.  So  that,  wherever  there  are  no 
public-houses,  nor  any  shops  for  selling  spirits,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
intoxication.  The  recklessly  multiplying  of  what  are  thus  evidently  so 
many  centres  of  a  vicious  influence,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity.  It  foroea  temptations  upon  the  peo|^  at  every  step,  and 
actually  brings  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  active  efforts  of  an  excessive 
competition  in  a  lucrative  trade,  for  itimulattng  their  practice  of  a 
ruinous  yice. 
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XXX. — Morcd  Take.    By  the  Author  of  ^^Eymnsfor  Little  Chil- 
dren.'*''   London:  Masters. 

This  little  book  precisely  meets  the  wish  which  we  formed 
on  perusing  the  ''Hymns  for  Little  Ghildrcn.^^  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  its  execution.  It  is  exactly  what  it  ou^ht 
to  be.  And  heartily  do  we  wish  that  both  volumes,  comprising 
80  much  of  Church  principle,  conveyed  with  so  much  affectionate 
simplicity,  were  read  in  every  school  and  nursery  throughout  the 
kingdom.     We  give  the  following  specimen : — 

THE    SWALLOW. 

Where  are  you  going,  faithless  swallow, 
Fast  drifting  down  the  autumn  sky  ? 

Along  the  path  I  cannot  follow 
Not  even  with  my  dizzy  eye. 

Why  should  you  fly  away  so  fast. 

Because  the  summer  day  is  past? 

How  oft  when  rosy  morning  gilded 

Our  roof,  I  heard  you  through  the  leaves, 

Soft  twittering  round  the  nest  you  builded 
Close  underneath  our  cottage  eaves  ! 

Watch*d  your  quick  wings  to  and  firo 

Before  my  window  come  and  go. 

While  yet  the  early  dew  was  drying 

Upon  the  roses  on  the  wall ; 
And  in  their  clay-built  shelter  lying, 

I  heard  your  hungry  children's  call. 
That  pretty  nest  I  never  stirr'd  ; 
Why  should  you  go,  ungrateful  bird  ? 

You  8tay*d  there  all  the  summer  season. 
Till  we  like  two  old  friends  had  grown, 

And  now  you're  going,  for  no  reason. 
But  that  its  pleasant  days  are  flown. 

Ah  swallow !  it  would  never  do, 

If  all  my  friends  should  prove  like  you. 

For  friends  should  be  as  true  in  sorrow 
As  when  our  hearts  are  light  and  gay, 

They  should  not  run  away  to-morrow, 
Because  'tis  sadder  than  to-day. 

But  stay  and  cheer,  and  soothe  us  still. 

In  times  of  darkness,  want,  or  ill. 

But  you  would  stay  beside  me  only 

When  summer  skies  are  bright  and  clear, 

And  leave  me  now  all  sad,  and  lonely, 
To  wear  away  the  closing  year. 

I  see  your  little  cloven  tail, 

A  speck  before  the  northern  gale. 
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Go  summer  and  false  friend,  together. 

And  welcome,  pure  unselfish  hearts, 
The  love  that's  true  in  any  weather. 

The  friend  that  no  misfortune  parts. 
I  have  no  heart  for  him  to  share, 
Who  only  loves  when  skies  are  fair. 

XXXI. — The  Last  Sleep  of  the  Christian  Child.    London :  Masters. 

A  LITTLE  poem  intended  to  teach  children  what  a  Christian 
death  is — and  very  touchingly  written.  It  tells  just  enough,  and 
not  too  much. 

XXXII. — Sharpens  London  Magazine.    1849.    Hall:  Paternoster- 
row. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  commencing  another  year,  to  express 
our  approbation  of  the  above  publication.  It  is  more  interesting 
than  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  kind,  combining  as  it  does  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable,  conveying  much  valuaUe  information, 
pleasant  fictions,  and  compilations  from  the  passing  literature  of 
the  day.  There  are  occasionally  excellent  sketches  from  history, 
with  short  essays  on  subjects  of  reflection,  and  carefully  written 
papers  on  natural  history  and  the  sciences  of  every-day  things. 
Besides  this,  we  have  two,  generally  speaking,  very  good  en- 
gravings :  the  illustrations  of  the  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads 
being  very  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  regret  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  articles  ;  there  being  usually  such  a  crowd  of  subjects  as  to 
leave  too  little  room  for  each  individually.  In  the  stories  this  is 
provoking,  and  tends  much  to  lessen  the  interest  and  to  obscure 
the  moral ;  since,  by  only  receiving  a  couple  of  pages  or  so  at  a 
time,  the  cause  and  efiect  of  each  person'*s  actions  are  forgotten, 
and  their  characteristics  destroyed  :  we  allude  in  paHicular  to  the 
"  Story  of  a  Family*"' — a  story  in  itself  of  somewhat  an  intricate 
nature,  and  wliich  would  be  rendered  wholly  unintelligible  by  this 
dribbling  mode  of  publication,  were  it  not  for  its  singular  interest 
and  power. 

Vv  e  trust  the  magazine  will  enjoy  the  large  circulation  which 
it  deserves. 

XXXIII. — The  History  of  Spain^for  Yotmg  Persons.  By  the  Bev. 
B.  G.  Johns,  M.A.^  Master  of  the  Dulioich  Grammar  School^ 
dec.     London:  Masters. 

A  VERY  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  Spain,  from 
the  earliest  date  to  the  present  day.  It  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  and  young  persons. 
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xxxiY. — The  Nemem  of  Faith.  By  J.  A.  Pkoude,  M.A.^  laU 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College^  Oxford.  Second  EdUidm.  London : 
Chapman. 

The  author  of  this  rationalistic  book  was  one  of  the  disciples  and 
admirers  of  Newman,  previously  to  the  secession  of  the  latter  from 
the  Church ;  and  this  volume  shows  plainly,  what  many  persons 
foresaw,  that  the  overstrained  speculations  of  the  leading  minds 
would,  in  the  end,  unsettle  the  faith  of  some  of  their  foUowers. 
The  truth  is,  that  the^  ultra-tractarian  svstem  was  throughout 
sapping  the  foundation^  of  objective  religion,  and  resolving  faith 
into  that  very  individual  exercise  of  private  judgment,  fancy,  or 
feeling,  2uy;ainst  which  it  was  the  loudest  in  its  protest.  It  ridi- 
culed andset  aside  the  old  evidences  of  religion,  and  thus,  when  its 
moral  and  personal  influence  failed,  it  left  its  more  ardent  adherents 
without  a  rational  foundation  for  faith.  We  have  elseiriiere  re- 
ferred more  at  large  to  Mr.  Fronde's  opinions,  and  traced  their 
analogy  in  principle  to  those  of  Coleridge. 

XXXV. — The  Beit.  An  Epieode  of  the  ViUage  ^  Bon  Cray.  Bf 
the  Bev.  Claude  Magna y.     Iiondon  :  Cleaver 

A  VERY  pretty  tale,  intended  to  illustrate  the  duties  of  the  sqaire 
of  a  parish  in  relation  to  the  religious  and  moral  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  pointing  out  the  beneficial  influence  which  he  can 
bring  to  bear  in  aid  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  his  power 
of  counteracting  the  exertions  of  the  most  faithful  pastor. 

XXXVI. — The  Pastor  of  Welboum  and  his  Flock.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

This  little  work  comprises  a  series  of  instructive  and  useful  con- 
versations between  a  Clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  and  seems 
to  be  intended  to  show  the  mode  in  which  a  parish  priest  is  to 
address  his  people.  We  can  only  say,  that  if  the  priest  is  to 
discourse  so  fully  with  all  his  people  as  he  here  does  with  some, 
his  flock  ought  to  be  a  small  one  in  point  of  numbers. 

XXXVII. — A  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England.  By 
George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  Welford.  London: 
Masters. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  general  interest  to  the  architect,  the 
churchman,  and  the  antiquarian.  It  traces  the  history  of  churdi 
architecture,  and  all  its  accessories,  from  the  Christian  era  to  tlie 


extinction  of  €k>tliic  architecture  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  a  record  of  the  foundation  and  erection  of  all  our  cathedrals 
and  principal  churches,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone,  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accu- 
racy of  detail,  and  the  extent  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  work 
has  been  executed.  Attention  is  partieuJarly  directed  to  all  the 
architects  of  our  principal  churches. 

XXXVIII. — The  Life  of  Christians  during  the  first  three  Centuries  of 
the  Church ;  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Church  History.  By  Dr, 
Chr.  Lunw.  Conrad.  Translated  from  the  German^  by  the 
Bev,  Leopold  J.  Bernays.     Edinburgh :  Glaik. 

This  series  of  discourses  is  written  on  the  views  of  Neuider, 
and  represents  the  opinions  on  Church  subjects  which  are  rife 
among  the  more  religious  Germans.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
recommended  to  any  English  Churchman.  There  is  much  to 
i4>prove  in  the  book,  as  £Eur  as  it  touches  on  practical  subjects ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  it  on  the  whole. 

XXXIX. — The  Devout  Christian.  Thoughts  on  his  VocaHon^  and  a 
Manual  of  Dewations  for  his  use.  By  Thomas  Fredericx 
Smith,  M.A.j  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford^  &c.  London : 
Masters. 

An  excellent  Manual,  to  which  we  cordially  wish  an  extensive 
circulation. 

XL. — A  few  Words  of  Family  Instruction^  Introductory  to  Prayers 
for  a  Christian  Household.     By  the  Bsv.  T.  Bowdler,  M.A. 
London:  Pickering. 

This  little  volume  is,  as  its  title  informs  us,  Introductory  to  the 
excellent  Manual  of  Prayers  for  a  Christian  Household,  lately 
published  by  the  respected  author.  In  the  calm  and  sober- 
minded,  but  elevated  piety  of  both  publications,  there  is  a  fund 
of  edification  and  of  instruction  for  the  Christian  reader.  We  hope 
that  this  truly  excellent  author  may  have  the  gratification  of 
finding  that  his  labours  for  the  good  of  souls  may  be  as  extensively 
appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

xli. — The  Danger  of  Superficial  Knowledae.    An  Introductory 
Lecture  to  the  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,   By  James  D.  Forbes,  Fsq.j  F.B,S.y  <bc.   London : 
J.  W.  Parker. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Forbes  for  the  able  relfutation 
which  he  has  pven  in  this  essay  to  the  arguments  of  Macaulay, 
iviio»  at  Sdhibuq^  denied  the  truth  of  the  well-known  verses 
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**  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,**^  and  maintained  the 
benefit  of  supei*ncial  knowledge.      Mr.  Forbes  has   ably  and 

EowerfuUy  shown  the  errors  of  such  views ;  and  we  thank  him  for 
is  seasonable  essay. 

xLii. — Prophetic  OutUnes  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Anti- 
Christian  Poicer^  as  traced  in  the  Visions  of  Daniel  and  iSf. 
John.  In  Twelve  Lectures  preached  in  the  C/iapel  of  LincoltCs 
Inn  on  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Warhurton,  By  Benjamin 
Harrison,  M.A,^  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone^  &c.  London: 
Ilivingtons. 

The  design  of  this  series  of  Warburtonian  Lectures  is  to  direct 
attention  to  such  portions  of  the  prophecies  as  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  fulfilled  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  author 
observes  the  excessive  positiveness  which  so  many  interpreters  of 
prophecy  have  shown  in  putting  forth  their  opinions,  and  he 
alhides  to  the  doubt  which  has  thence  been  created  in  some  minds, 
even  on  the  most  important  points  in  prophecy.  He  addresses 
himself  in  various  parts  of  his  work  to  the  more  literal  views 
maintained  by  Maitland  and  Todd,  and  argues  against  them.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  concurs  with  the  gene- 
rality of  Protestant  interpreters  in  identifying  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  the  beast.  Archdeacon  Harrison  appears  to  be  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  writer,  and  to  have  studied  his  subject 
thoroughly.  Into  the  particulars  of  his  interpretations  we  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  him. 

xLiii. — An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament;  containing  an 
Examination  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the 
authority^  interpretation^  and  integrity  of  the  Canonical  Books^ 
with  reference  to  the  latest  enquiries.  By  Samuel  Davidson, 
LL,D.     Vol.  I.  Tlie  Four  Gospels.     London  :  Bagster. 

From  all  we  have  seen  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  considerable  utility  to  the  student  of 
theology.  It  notices  all  the  latest  objections  of  German  infidelity 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  and  meets  all  the  difficul- 
ties, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  As  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  arguments  which  may  be  brought  against  the 
Scriptures,  with  their  refutations,  the  work  will  be  highly  valu- 
able.    It  exhibits  very  great  and  praiseworthy  research. 

xLiv. — Short  Conclusions  from  the  Light  of  Nature.  London  : 
Rivingtons. 

The  '^  Light  '^  of  Nature,  as  this  anonymous  author  describes  it, 
is,  we  fear,  little  more  than  ^'  darknessJ*'    He  admits,  indeed,  the 
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existence  of  a  Deity ;  but  he  doubts  whether  that  Deity  is  or  is 
not  a  material  Being  of  the  same  substance  as  the  earth ;  and 
he  denies  any  spiritual  nature  in  the  human  soul.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  left  on  us  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work. 
The  work  is  written  professedly  to  aid  the  cause  of  religion  when 
it  is  assailed  by  rationalism ;  but  we  must  disclaim  any  such 
assistance  as  this.  We  do  not  believe  the  author  to  have  had 
any  directly  infidel  objects,  or  he  would  not  have  expended  so 
large  a  part  of  his  book  in  endeavouring  to  establish  by  reasoning 
the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  but  still  we  do  think  his  views  on 
many  points  most  dangerous.  He  intimates  pretty  plainly  in  one 
passage  that  he  is  a  disbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. 

"  The  moral  state  of  each  person  at  the  time  of  his  death  will  de- 
termine his  degree  of  happiness  or  misery  on  his  arrival.  But  whether 
that  state  will  be  a  final  state,  or  it  may  please  God  to  give  other 
means  of  moral  discipline,  means  of  correction  to  the  good,  of  real 
conversion  to  the  evil,  we  can  but  conjecture.  The  latter  supposition 
18  an  exceedingly  probable,  and  a  most  delightful  one,  but  liable  to 
much  perversion ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  check  every  presumption  that 
may  arise  in  our  frail  hearts  on  such  a  glorious  prospect.'* 

This  is  the  language  of  a  Unitarian. 

Our  author  maintains  that  all  events  are  ordered  by  certain 
regular  and  inviolate  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  nature ;  and  that  God  never  interferes  with  the  operation  of 
these  laws,  or  exercises  a  particular  Providence  for  our  benefit : 
so  that,  as  he  implies,  prayer  to  God  to  alter  the  course  of 
events,  is  *'  irrational  ;'^  and  we  have,  in  fact,  merely  to  trust 
to  ourseheSy  and  the  exertion  of  our  own  minds,  for  all  bless- 
ings : — 

"  If,  then,  mankind  in  general  were  as  sure  of  the  invisible  nature  of 
the  laws  of  matter  as  the  scientific  are,  they  would  cast  off  the  idle 
expectation,  that  these  laws  will  be  violated  to  bring  them  prosperity, 
or  defend  them  from  evil ;  and  they  would  trust  to  their  own  minds, 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  for  all  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings.  TKerefore,  this  is  not  merely  a  speculative  subject,  which 
it  is  almost  presumptuous  to  investigate,  but  a  practical  inquiry, 
showing  us  *  whence  our  help  cometh.'  *'r— p.  41. 

We  marvel  at  the  writer's  last  words.  How  strongly  does 
his  doctrine  contrast  with  the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist, 
to  which  he  refers  ! — "  My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord  who 
hath  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to 
be  moved  :  and  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  sleep."  In  order 
that  we  may  be  at  no  loss  as  to  his  meaning,  he  explains  that 

the  inspiration  of  Gody  ^  of  which  he  speaks  as  guiding  us,  is 
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not  meant  of  any  qpecial  guidance  or  difeeticMi,  bnt  of  the  fpSk 
of  sense  and  undentandinff  which  we  all  have  from  Qod ;  Quot- 
ing, for  this  purpose.  Job  zxxii.  8 :  ^^  But  there  is  a  Bfini  in 
man :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  AJmighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing.'*^ 

The  question  here  is,  indeed,  a  ^^  practical'*^  one,  and  of  the 
highest  importance.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  ^*  irrational^ 
to  pray  to  God  for  deliverance  from  evils,  or  for  bkesingB  of  any 
kind :  we  ought  to  leave  every  thing  to  the  direction  of  ilis  good 
Providence ;  and  we  ought  to  depend  on  our  own  good  sense 
and  intelligence  for  getting  through  difficulties,  or  for  obtainioig 
benefits.     This  may  be  philosophy,  but  it  is  not  religicNou 

XLV. — 1 .  AfUicArist :  a  Poem^  with  NoUt  and  Skekkm  of  OrietUal 
Scenes.  By  the  Bw.  H.  Newton,  AM.  Seeley,  Bumaide. 
and  Seeley,  1847. 

2.  The  Flight  of  the  Apostate :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.  With 
Thoughts  on  our  Present  Pre-miUemhial  State.  By  the  Bev. 
H.  Newton,  B.A.  London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh. 
1849. 

How  to  deal  with  the  Bev.  H.  Newton,  and  his  works,  in  very 
sooth  we  know  not.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  fiery  mood,  wt  to 
yield  blow  for  blow  with  interest,  and  so  wrathfiilly  vigilant 
against  all  critical  censures,  however  mild  may  be  the  shape  they 
take,  as  to  cause  us  to  approach  the  theme  with  some  degree  of 
sacred  awe,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  heedless 
urchin,  tempted  to  play  with  his  master^s  rod,  though  the  master 
may  break  in  upon  him  at  any  moment,  and  lay  it  about  his 
shoulders.  Our  unhappy  contemporary,  "  The  Morning  Post,'' 
^^just  hesitated  dislikes,^'  most  politely;  and  Mr.  Newton  has 
taken  dire  revenge,  digging  up  the  carcass,  as  he  says  himsdf,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  awful  post-mortem  examination.  **  Wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood/'  is  the  most  kindly  expressioi^  applied  to 
the  good  critic"'s  labours,  who,  to  tell  truth,  had  been  excessively 
lenient,  but  had  obviously  only  spared  the  rod  to  spoil  the  child. 
More  detestable  nonsense  than  Mr.  Newton's  verses,  we  never 
remember  to  have  met  with  I  And  when  we  say  this,  let  not 
Mr.  Newton  lay  "  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,"  (as  he,  of 
course,  toill  do,  say  what  we  may  !)  that  we  are  secret  beadsmen 
of  the  Pope,  and  sworn  knights  to  the  service  of  the  Scarlet 
Lady.  It  does  so  happen  that  Mr.  Newton's  millennial  notions, 
for  the  most  part,  tally  very  much  with  our  own,  though  we  could 
never  undertake  to  define  them  with  as  much  audacity  as  this 
adventurous  gentleman.  We  shrink  from  dpeakinff  too  boldly 
and  too  posiUyely  on  matters  which  we  cam  see  omy  *^ihrai^ 


a  ghsB  darkhr.^  Not  so  Mr.  Newton ;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  denoimce  the  folly,  and  blindnese,  and  so  forth,  of  all  those 
who  differ  from  himself ;  and  speaks  of  the  future  throughout  his 
books,  almost  as  if  it  were  alreaay  past.  Yet  the  prose  in  either  of 
these  Tolumes  contains  not  a  little  to  interest,  and  even  to  inform 
the  mind,  and  seems  infinitely  removed  from  the  extraordinary 
rubbish  which  Mr.  Newton  looks  upon  as  poetry,  and  poetry  of 
the  very  highest  order !  He  tella,us  so  in  so  many  words,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  !t.  What  do  our  readers  say 
to  this  rhapsody,  extracted  from  ^'Imagination,  at  the  Poet^s 
Study,^  which  occurs  in  the  former  of  Mr.  Newton's  "works?'* 
The  said  Newton  is  addressing  the  angels — we  presume,  of 
poesy : — 

"  Angel  power !  inform, 

What  burning  thoughts  of  imagery  adorn 

My  gUming  page ;  what  shape  of  lightning  storm 

EUctrifiet?  &c.  &c. 

■  Whence,  in  tracing  thesei 

Have  I  th*  ineffable  spiritual  Jire, 

To  awe,  to  charm,  to  terrify,  to  please?** 

Whence  indeed !  And  echo  answers,  "  Whence  r*  This  is  ex- 
cessively funny,  yet  we  think  it  is  surpassed  by  certain  passages 
in  "  The  Flight  of  the  Apostate,''  wherein  "  the  minstrel "  de- 
scends to  the  judgment-nail  of  Antichrist^  and  gives  Satan, 
Belial,  and  all  their  hosts,  as  hearty  an  intellectual  drubbing,  as 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  unhappy  "  Morning  Post."  But,  in 
truth,  the  theme  is  too  solemn  to  bandy  jests  about  it,  and,  there- 
fore, we  refrain.  Mr.  Newton's  idea  of  versification  is  mar- 
vellous. Crackjaw  couplets  in  alternate  rhymes,  or  '^  quatrains,"  as 
our  author  calls  them,  constitute  the  form  he  has  every  where 
selected;  a  form  which  may  be  acceptable  in  '^ Grey's  Elegy,'' 
but  becomes  wholly  insupportable  in  a  longer  poem.  As  n 
sample  of  the  author's  powers,  we  quote  the  opening  of  the  first 
dedication  "  to  Poetry :'  — 

*'  Celestial  angel  &ir !  whose  soaring  flight 
fVings  along  th*  azure  heaven* s  blue  arching  deep : 

(What  a  line  have  we  here !) 

**  Or  in  heaven's  ambient  glooming  infnite 

(Better  again  I) 

''  Soaring,  where  nimblest  wings  of  angels  sweep 
The  starless  expanse — or  when  stooping  o'er 

(A  rather  lame  flight  this,  we  must  own  f) 

"  Our  world  of  waters  from,  a  lowering  night 
Of  storm  ;  thou  mov*st  along  the  trembling  roar 
Ofihunderf ^ 
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But,  "jam  satis ! ^  our  readers  will  surely  cry ;  and  so  we  break 
off,  leaving  far  more  wondrous  things  unkenned.  The  honest 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  Newton  has  not  the  remotest  notion  of  rhythm, 
and  seems  to  lose  the  possession  of  his  sober  senses  (in  which 
fact  he  doubtless  glories)  as  soon  as  he  betakes  himself  to  rhyme. 
Even  whilst  he  is  talking  about  his  "poetry''  in  prose,  "he 
wanders  wide,''  or  in  other  words,  he  raves ;  but,  setting  this 
verse-mania  aside,  we  have  no  doubt  he  may  be  a  very  useful 
member  of  society,  and  are  quite  willing  to  yield  all  due  attention 
to  bis  exposition  of  his  "  scriptural  views."  Let  him  be  assured 
that  we  write  in  sorrow,  rather  than  in  anger,  and  not  confirm 
himself  in  his  very  extravagant  mistake,  because  "  The  Church 
and  State  Gazette,"  and  "The  Hampshire  Advertiser,"  applaud 
his  bardic  efforts !  We  must  give  our  readers  one  more  extract, 
but  this  shall  be  a  prose  one.  "  The  author,  having  sent  forth 
such  an  ^  Antichrist,  was  prepared  for  open  and  vident  attack 
from  the  real  AntichrUfs  true  supporters.'"''  (Of  course !  There 
ice  are  branded :  well  may  we  shudder !) 

"  But  '*  he  confesses,  "  that,  through  long  absence  from  England,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  rvith  the  hidden  mysteries  of  London  reviewing, 
he  was  not  prepared  for  that  which  met  his  eyes !  Albeit,  he  well 
knew  that,  wherever  Antichrist  is  naturally  exalted,  his  spirit  of  lies 
must  overshadow  the  nation,  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  no  little  astonish' 
ment,  that  the  same  week  or  day  should  send  forth  on  the  same  poem 
regarding  the  execution,  and  even  on  the  same  topics,  the  most  flatly 
contradictory  statements," 

Marvellous,  indeed,  that  any  two  men  should  differ  as 
to  the  merits  of  any  literary  production!  Every  body,  knows 
that  tastes  never  do  differ, — so  that  if  two  critics  contra- 
dict one  another,  one  of  them  must  have  lied,  and  that  too  of 
malice  prepense.  Such  is  Mr.  Newton's  highly  chwitable  and 
still  more  reasonable  creed  I  So  again,  a  little  further  on,  our 
author  is  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  and  anger  at  a  criticiser, 
most  supremely  mild  and  kind,  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
which  must  have  been  "  false  "  and  **  malicious : "  for  why  ?  be- 
cause, "  it  was  contradicted  throughout  by  one  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Hampshire  Advertiser.' "  Was  not  this  contradiction  "  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery  ? "  Is  it  not  patent  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing, even  that  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  that;the  Jesuits  must 
have  been  at  work  ?  But  to  leave  this  tone,  one  thing  is  quite 
patent  to  us,  that  kindness  and  pitiful  leniency  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice whatever  to  poor  Mr.  Newton.  He  must  be  whipped,  not 
coaxed,  out  of  this  poetic  madness  ;  and  though  we  can  afford  no 
more  time  to  the  application  of  the  knout,  we  must  beseech  the 
offender,  in  concluaion,  not  to  desecrate  such  awful  themes  by 
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perpetrating  such  unmitigated  rubbish  respecting  them.  We 
really  believe  that  there  is  that  stuff  in  him  which  might  yet  prove 
of  service  to  God"*s  Church,  rightly  applied  and  developed;  but  we 
do  adjure  him,  even  by  those  sacred  principles  heprofesses  to  rever- 
ence, not  to  expose  them  to  the  scon  of  the  infidel  and  the  laughter 
of  the  worldly-wise,  and  thus  do  his  little  all  to  establish  that 
*'  kingdom  of  Antichrist  **'  which  he  would  wish  so  earnestly  to 
overthrow.  We  now  bid  him  farewell.  When  we  meet  him 
again,  let  it  be  in  the  paths  of  honest  sober  prose,  in  which 
he  really  may  have  a  testimony  to  bear,  "  to  this  generation.^' 

xLvi. — Chapters  on  Deacons.    By  the  Author  of  "  Hymns  and 
Scenes  of  Childhood.^'*     London :  Masters. 

This  is  a  very  delightful  volume.  Its  prose  more  especially  charms 
us  :  with  the  poetry  we  could  have  dispensed,  because,  although 
pretty ish,  we  do  not  think  it  rises  to  the  level  of  its  theme.  The 
general  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  and  healthfully  Catholic, 
and  most  distinctly  anti-papal.  The  chapter  we  like  by  far  the  least 
is  that  on  *'  S.  Benedict  f'  in  fact  we  could  wish  this  away.  A 
very  admirable  section  follows  on  "  Cuthbert  Sympson.**'  Many 
of  the  suggestions  of  this  authoress  are  most  valuable ;  and  alto- 
gether her  little  volume  is  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature  for  deacons  and  on  deacons. 

XL VII. — The  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic. 
The  ChurchmarCs  Companion. 

Both  these  publications  are  issued  by  Mr.  Masters,  though  they 
breathe  a  different  spirit.  The  second  is  reverential,  affectionate, 
charitable,  Anglo- Catholic :  of  the  first  we  cannot  speak  with 
satisfaction  :  it  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  tone  of  the  "  British 
Critic."  We  would  instance  articles  on  "  Stephens  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer "  and  on  "  the  Dedication  of  Churches.^' 
There  is  some  good  in  both  these  articles,  but  a  loveless  tone  per- 
meates them  (more  especially  the  second  of  the  two) ;  and  they 
are  calculated  on  the  whole  to  effect  more  evil  than  benefit. 
"  The  Churchman''s  Companion,"  though  containing  too  much 
second-rate  versifying,  and  fabulous  hagiography,  has  much  more 
claim  on  our  regard.  We  particularly  like  its  articles  under  the 
heading  of  Church  News.  There  is  an  article,  too,  in  the 
November  number  on  those  lately  deceased  fellow-labourers  in 
the  vineyard,  the  Rev.  G.  Cornish,  vicar  of  Kenwyn,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Lampen,  vicar  of  S.  Probus,  which  for  its  simplicity  and 
beauty  can  scarcely  be  extolled  too  highly.  We  also  like  the 
hearty,  cheerful,  loving  tone,  which  rings  like  true  metal,  of  the 
preface  to  the  last  volume,  in  the  December  Number,  dated  from 
Stoke  Damerel.     We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  there  is  one 
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Church  at  least  where  the  Eucharist  is  daily  ofiered,  though  we 
know  not  where  that  church  may  be  ;  and  we  only  trust  that  this 
glorious  privilege  is  not  marred  by  any  miserable  Romanizing  in 
those  who  practise  it. 

XLVui.— 7%^  Ten  Commandments.  By  the  Author  of  ^^  Hymns 
and  Scenes  of  Childhood.'^ 

A  PRETTY  little  book,  applying  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  com- 
mandments in  simple  verse  for  village,  or  indeed  any,  children. 
We  could  wish  saint  and  virgin  worship  to  have  been  especially 
protested  against  with  reference  both  to  the  first  and  second 
commandment ;  and  can  only  entreat  the  authoress  not  to  be 
restrained  from  telling  the  truth,  from  any  fear  of  man, — not  even 
of  her  spiritual  pastors.  This  would  be  selling  her  birthright, 
Ood's  truth,  for  a  mess  of  potage,  man'^s  praise. 

XLix. — Buins  of  Many  Lands.  A  Descriptive  Poem^  by 
Nicholas  Micuell,  Author  of^^  The  Tradmed^  &c.  Second 
Edition.     London:  Tegg. 

This  volume  of  poetry,  though  not  inspired  by  the  highest  order 
of  genius,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  well  written  and  pleasmg.  It  is 
wholly  descriptive ;  and  to  the  young  it  will  be  found  a  useful 
and,  as  far  as  we  see,  an  unexceptionable  gift. 

L. — 1.  A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Sepulchral  Slabs  and 
Crosses  of  the  Middle  Apes.  By  the  Bev.  Edward  L.  Cutts, 
B.A.     London  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

2«  Christian  Monuments  of  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  BouTELL.     London  :  Bell. 

The  first  of  these  works,  comprising  as  it  does  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings of  flat  and  raised  tomb-stones,  and  monumental  crosses, 
arranged  chronologically,  and  ranging  in  point  of  date  from  the 
fifth  century  down  to  the  sixteenth,  will  be  indispensable  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  superior  style  of  monu- 
mental design  to  that  which  so  generally  disfigures  our  church- 
yards. There  is  a  great  want  of  taste  in  such  matters ;  but  we 
look  to  the  clergy  to  encourage  a  better  style  of  memorial  by 
their  influence  in  their  respective  parishes. 

Mr.  BoutelFs  work  has  a  similar  object.  It  is  being  published 
in  parts,  and  is  most  beautifully  executed,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  most  valuable  to  the  student,  and  to  the  parish  priest. 

Li. — Bomanism  as  it  exists  at  Borne.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Percy.     London :  Seeleys. 

This  volume  compiiseB  a  ^c^oX  u^itc^Ky^  ^  ^^unooa  iiiB(»ripti<MiB 
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copied  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Percy,  and  illustrative  of  Honiish  super- 
stitions. It  well  deserves  study,  and  a  longer  notice  than  we  can 
at  present  give  it. 

Lii. — TtDO  Sermons  on  the  DtUy  of  Keeping  the  Lord's  Dajfi  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  kept.  By  Richard  Harvey, 
M,A,y  Rector  of  St.  Mary's^  Homsey^  Ac.  London:  Groom- 
bridge. 

In  this  little  publication  the  author  enforces  the  doctrine  of  the 
continual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  duties  thence  result- 
ing. His  argument  is  clear  and  convincing,  and  his  exhortations 
are  very  effective. 

Liii. — The  Nation^  the  Churchy  and  the  University  of  Oxford :  Ttoo 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University^  in  November^  184j9. 
By  William  Sewell,  B.D,^  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College.     Oxford  and  London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

We  commend  these  noble  Sermons,  not  merely  to  all  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  Universities,  but  to  the  whole  Church. 
We  advise  their  perusal,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  pure  morality, 
their  high  philosophy,  or  their  most  eloquent  truth ;  but  for  their 
enunciation  of  those  great  principles  of  action  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  Universities  and  the  Church  in  these  times  of  trial 
depend.  May  the  deep  practical  wisdom  of  the  course  recom- 
mended in  these  Sermons,  be  felt  and  recognized  before  it  be  too 
late  !  We  tender  our  most  earnest  thanks  to  Mr.  Sewell  for  the 
service  he  has  thus  rendered  to  the  Church. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  minor  Publications  are  before  us,  to  which 
we  can  only  briefly  advert  at  present,  reserving  such  of  them  as 
we  may  deem  expedient  for  more  full  hotice  hereafter.  Amongst 
these  we  may  mention  "  The  Outlaw's  Confession,*"  and  other 
Poems,  by  B.  Fairclough  (Cleaver),  as  rather  pleasing ;  "  W'est- 
minster  Abbey,"  by  O.  Howell,  also  pleasing ;  and  "  California'" — 
Stanzas  by  M.  H.  P.  Hall— good;  '  Sacred  Lyrics'"  (J.  R.  Smith), 
contains  some  pleasing  lines ;  "  The  Magazine  for  the  Young," 
(Mozley),  a  very  nice  publication  ;  "  Ten  School-room  Addresses, 
by  J.  P.  Norris,  M.A.  (Rivingtons),  very  well  done  indeed;  a  re- 
markably nice  portable ''  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  Rev.  T.  S.  Green  (Bagsters) ;  "  A  Review  of  the 
Mexican  War,  on  Christian  Principles,"  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Berry,  A.B.  (Columbia  S.  C.) ;  "A  Letter  on  the  late  Post- 
Office  Agitation,"  by  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  (Murrav),  containing 
a  defence  of  the  recent  alteration ;  "  Remarks  on  Mount  Serbal 
being  the  true  Mount  Sinai,"  by  J.  Hogg,  Esq.  (Hughes  and 
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BoUdsod),  a  learned  and  corioiis  Essay ;  Mr.  Macanlaj^s  Cha- 
racter of  the  Clergy^  by  C.  BabiDg;toD,  M.A.  (Riringtons),  a 
Tery  useful  publication ;  ^*  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural 
Topography  of  Engbmd'^ — Buckinghamshire  (J.  H.  Parker), — a 
eontinuation  of  the  series.  *^  Remarks  on  NoUe^s  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg''  (Richardson), — a  Romish  puUica- 
tion;  Charges  by  Archbishop  Whately,and  Archdeacon  Manning; 
both  on  the  subject  of  education  ; — the  one  upholding  the  Govem- 
ment  scheme  of  Exiucation  in  IreUnd,  the  other  in  opposition 
to  similar  tendencies  here :  ^^  Auricuhur  Confession,'"  a  Letter 
from  Kappa  to  Delta  (Davy);  "The  Judgment  of  Charity,'' 

S'  Rev.  T.  Vores,  urging  the  hypotheticid  interpretation  of 
e  Baptismal  Service;  "A  Letter  to  Charies  W.  Packe, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity  of  a  Chuich 
Association  in  Parliament,''  by  the  Rev.  F.  Merewether,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons),  an  excellent  and  important  pamphlet,  well  worthy 
of  attention  and  circulation ;  "  Tracts  and  Thoughts  for  the 
Additional  Curates'  Aid  Society,  Manchester"  (Hatchards),  dis- 
approving iii  Mr.  Leigh's  conduct;  "The  Holy  Eucharist," 
by  Rev.  J.  Marshall  (Edinburgh) — an  attack  on  the  Appeal 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  of  Magdalene  College,  to  the  Scot- 
tish Church ;  "  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Joel"  (Bagster),  a 
specimen  of  the  Hebrew  ]3ible  arranged  on  the  system  of  paral- 
lelism ;  "  A  Memoir  of  a  Sunday  Scholar,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Newell 
(Rivingtons) — a  tract  which  ought  to  be  circulated  in  parishes ; 
"  Baptism  accompanied  by  Conditional  and  Unconditional  Grace," 
by  Rev.  C.  R.  Cameron  (Wertheim),  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions  ;  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Future,"  by  a  Lay- 
man (Rivingtons),  a  work  on  prophecy  giving  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John,  with  their  explanation  in  a  columnar  form ; 
"  The  13ible  of  Every  Land"  (Bagster),  a  very  curious  work,  now 
coming  out  in  numbers,  giving  specimens  of  every  version  of  the 
Bible,  witli  notes ;  "  The  Day  of  Prayer  and  the  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving" two  excellent  sermons  by  Rev.  J.  Jackson  (Skeffington)  ; 
Sermons  (4)  "  On  the  Calling  of  a  Medical  Student,"  by  Rev, 
E.  W.  PJumptre  (J.  W.  Parker)  ;  ''  Twelve  Short  Sermons  for 
Family  Reading,"  by  Rev.  J.  Atkinson  (Longmans)— an  excellent 
series  ;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Dayman's  Sermon,  "The  Houses  of  God," 
&c.  (Rivingtons),  an  unfortunate  publication,  and  by  no  means 
well-iudged ;  an  excellent  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Savage,  ''On 
the  Ministerial  Office"  (Rivingtons)  ;  "  An  Ordination  Sermon," 
by  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway ;  "  Family  Worship,"  a  Sermon,  by 
Kev.  J.  D.  Jefferson ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shepherd's  Sermon  on  "  Public 
Pravcr ;"  '*  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  T.  Lowe, 
Af.A.  Other  publications,  wonn  \i^^oT<i  \>a^v(e  must  defer  noticing 
tiJi  next  Number. 
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Australia. — Protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  against  Popish 
Intrusion, — The  following  appears  in  the  John  Bull : — "  The  Popish 
Bishop  of  South  Australia  having  issued  a  public  appeal  for  a  sub- 
scription to  the  fund  which  is  being  collected  for  the  Pope  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  title  '  Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelaide '  appended  to 
his  signature,  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  Dr.  Short,  has  promulgated  an 
official  protest,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Diocesan  Chapter.  The 
following  are  the  documents  : — 
"  *  Augustus,  by  divine  permission,  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  and  pursuant 

to  the  letters  patent  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  bearing 

date  at  Westminster,  June  25,  ]847>  ordinary  pastor  of  the  Diocese 

of  Adelaide. — To  the  Clergy  and  all  the  Faithful  in  this  Diocese, 

grace  and  peace  be  multiplied. 

**  *  Dearly  beloved  Brethren — Whereas  it  hath  been  brought  to  our 
notice  that  alms  have  been  solicited  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  his  pretended  claim  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church,  such  claim  being  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
the  primitive  order  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  law  of  England, 
affirming  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  be,  under  God,  within  her  dominions, 
supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and 
whereas  such  claim,  and  all  jurisdiction,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence 
emanating  therefrom,  under  any  such  style  or  title  of  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Adelaide,  has,  by  solemn  protest,  bearing  date  March  25,  1843,  been 
dissented  from,  and  contradicted  by  the  Right  Reverend  William  Grant, 
Bishop  of  Adelaide,  our  predecessor,  now  Metropolitan  of  Australasia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  :  we,  feeling  in  duty  bound  to  maintain 
the  lawful  supremacy  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  the  canonical  order  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  publicly  wounded  at  this  time  by  the  pretended 
universal  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the  rights  of  it  by  law  esta- 
blished in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  of  ourselves  and 
successors.  Bishops  of  Adelaide,  do  hereby  publicly  protest  against  any 
and  every  act  of  episcopal  authority  done,  or  to  be  done,  at  any  time 
by  any  person  whatever,  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  derived  from 
the  assumed  claim  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  to  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty. Fare  ye  well. — Augustus,  by  Divine  permission,  and  favour 
of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 

"  *  Given  at  Adelaide,  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1849.* 

**  *  We,  the  undersigned  Presbyters,  duly  licensed,  within  the  diocese 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Adelaide,  having  been  summoned  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  to  advise  with  him  concerning  the 
matter  referred  to  in  the  above  protest,  and  having  maturely  con- 
sidered the  same  in  Chapter  assembled,  do  heartily  concur  in  the  said 
protest,   and  recommend   its   being  publicly  read  in   the   Cathedral 
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Church,  on  Sunday,  July  8th,  at  morning  prayer,  after  the  Nicene 
creed.  —  James  Farrell,  Dean  of  Adelaide;  Matthew  B.  Hale, 
Archdeacon  of  Adelaide ;   W.  J.  Woodcock,  Canon  ;  T.  P.  Wilson, 

Canon.' " 

The  Precedency  Question  at  Sydney. — The  same  paper  has,  in  an 
extract  from  the  Sydney  Guardian,  the  following  statement : — "  Only 
two  clergymen — one  of  them  unlicensed — attended  the  levee  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  an  intimation  having  been  conveyed  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  that  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  position  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
and  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  precedency  given  to 
Dr.  Folding,  by  reason  of  the  title  of  Archbishop,  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  foreign  Bishop  of  Rome — those  whose  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and 
respect  to  her  Representative,  would  have  naturally  led  them  to  Govern- 
ment House  on  that  day,  could  not  be  present,  without  both  giving 
sanction  to  a  principle  directly  subversive  of  constitutional  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  pre-eminence  and  authority  to  a  foreign 
power  which,  in  their  oath  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  they  had  sworn 
to  deny.  We  trust  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  Clergy,  will  not  let  the 
matter  rest  here.  Many  laymen,  we  know,  did  absent  themselves  on 
the  same  occasion  ;  and  in  compliance  with  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  an  address,  we  are  happy  to  add,  is  now  in  course  of  signature, 
expressive  of  the  reasons  for  their  absence,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
copy : — 
"  *  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — 

**  *  We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  of  our  unfeigned  regret  that 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  be  absent  from  your  Excellency's 
Levee,  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  birthday. 

"  *  The  unconstitutional  edict  which  forced  upon  your  Excellency  the 
necessity  of  then  publicly  surrendering  to  an  intruding  Bishop,  owing 
his  title  to  a  Foreign  Power,  precedence  of  the  lawfully  constituted 
Metropolitan  of  the  Province  of  Australasia,  thereby  conceding  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  pre-eminence,  contrary  no  less  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  at  large  than  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  com- 
pelled us  at  the  same  time  to  decide  that  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
your  Excellency,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  enjoyed  only  by 
a  compromise  of  our  allegiance  as  English  Churchmen. 

**  *  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept,  through  the 
medium  of  this  address,  those  warm  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty 
which  we  had  anxiously  desired  personally  to  offer. 

**  *  With  our  earnest  hopes  that  instructions  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  may  speedily  restore  to  your  Excellency's  Court  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  this  Province,  and  to  their  people  the  h^^ppy  duty  of 
approaching  your  Excellency  with  their  lawful  pastors  on  every 
occasion  on  which  loyalty  shall  demand  their  presence, 

*'  *  We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves,  your  Excellency's  faithful  and 
dutiful  servants,  [Signatures.] '  " 
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Canada.-— Convoca/fOfi  of  King's  College. — An  extraordinary  and 
melancholy  interest  attaches  this  year  to  the  convocation  of  King's 
College,  Toronto,  being  the  last  year  of  that  solemnity  taking  place 
under  its  present  constitution.  There  were,  it  appears,  already  indica- 
tions perceptible  of  the  coming  change.  We  extract  the  following,  irom 
the  account  given  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Toronto  Patriot : — 

'*  The  proceedings  closed  with  an  address  from  His  Excellency,  which 
riveted  the  utmost  attention.  He  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
institution — pointed  out  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language  the  advan- 
tages to  be  anticipated  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  itself,  without 
any  reference  to  the  spirit  of  acquisitiveness  which  pervades  so  deeply 
the  present  age.  His  reference  to  the  ideas  excited  by  the  view  and 
recollection  of  the  classic  cities,  hallowed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  orators  who  once  taught  and  sung  there ;  and  the 
comparison  between  them  and  the  feelings  excited  by  the  commercial 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  was  a  splendid  burst  of  oratory.  Having 
no  notes,  we  cannot  trust  our  memory  with  even  a  sketch  of  this  magni- 
ficent address.  A  passing  allusion  to  the  Annexation  folly  was  the 
only  bit  of  politics  introduced,  and  even  that  was  so  slight  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  many.  We  feel  assured,  that  however  opinions  may 
be  divided  about  political  affairs,  those  present  that  day  cannot  forget 
the  excellent  speech  delivered  at  King's  College  by  its  noble  Chancellor, 
and  we  trust  that  not  the  least  pleasureable  recollection  to  him  will  be 
the  day  that  he  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 

*^  Some  painful  ideas,  however,  force  themselves  upon  the  mind. 
When  the  noble  Chancellor,  in  feeling  terms,  pointed  out  to  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen  the  importance  of  carrying  religious  feelings  with  them 
into  the  world,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  value  of  such 
institutions  depends  on  the  high  tone  of  mind  imparted,  he  could  not 
have  recollected  that  in  less  than  three  months  all  religious  teaching 
would  be  banished  from  King's  College — that  the  Act  under  which  this 
change  is  to  take  place  states  in  its  preamble  the  importance  of  the 
University  being  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  and  yet  banishes 
every  semblance  of  religion  from  its  precincts  by  expressly  excluding 
nearly  all  ecclesiastics  from  its  management,  on  the  single  ground  of 
their  being  ecclesiastics — and  that  some  of  the  highest  honours  bestowed 
at  this  very  time  were  connected  with  religious  teaching.  Talents  and 
diligence  like  Mr.  McKenzie's  and  Mr.  Evans's  will  meet  at  the 
Toronto  University  with  no  encouragement  in  those  pursuits  which 
tend  most  to  ennoble  the  mind  of  man,  and  raise  to  the  highest  moral 
dignity,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  all-wise 
and  supremely  benevolent  Creator ! 

"  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  New 
University  Act  is,  to  bring  about  the  very  evils  which  His  Excellency 
so  feelingly  deprecated,  and  to  overthrow  the  very  advantages  which  the 
system  hitherto  pursued  has  been  so  successful  in  developing." 

The  Toronto  Church  adds : — 

"  The  Convocation  presented  many  features,  gratifying  to  the  lover 
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of  purely  secular  learning.  As  the  noble  Chancellor  observed,  the 
attainments  of  the  members  of  the  institution  would  have  insured  them 
•  high  standing  in  honours,  either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.*  But  the 
pious  Churchman  must  have  been  pained  to  mark  the  anxious  jealousy 
with  which  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Christianity  was  guarded 
against  by  the  more  prominent  speakers.  Eloquently  did  Lord  Elgin 
eulogize  the  literary  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  the  sectarian 
malaria  which  pervaded  the  scene  prevented  him  from  dwelling  upon 
that  knowledge  which  is  *  eternal  life,'  and,  divorced  from  which,  all 
other  learning  is  worse  than  useless.  With  this  sad  exception — for  the 
sin  of  which  he  was  not  chargeable — His  Excellency  appeared  to  great 
advantage,  and  worthily  sustained  the  reputation  which  he  has  earned, 
of  profound  and  elegant  scholarship. 

**  At  the  dinner,  by  some  unaccountable  overlook,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto  had  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  toasts. 
This  omission  was  as  far  as  possible  supplied  by  his  Worship  the 
Mayor,  who,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  the  City  Corporation, 
took  occasion  to  characterize,  in  terms  at  once  eloquent  and  truthful, 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  to  that  University, 
which  apparently  had  forgotten  his  very  existence.  Most  grateful  roust 
the  worthy  President  have  been  to  his  Worship,  for  thus  affording  him 
an  opportunity  of  discharging  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  have 
cast  a  stigma  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

"  Chief  Justice  Robinson  spoke  with  the  graceful  boldness  of  the 
Churchman  and  the  Christian  gentleman,  in  denouncing  the  new  Act 
which  rejected  religion,  as  a  leprous  thing,  from  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  ears  of  not  a  few  of  his  expediency-worshipping  auditors 
must  have  tingled  under  the  concluding  words  of  this  excellent  man, 
which  echoed  through  the  hall  like  a  warning  Ichabod — "  How  can  we 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it  [the  University],  when  every  trace 
of  His  worship  is  determinedly  cast  off ! " 

China. — American  Mission  at  Shanghai » — The  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  Bishop  Boone,  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  Mission  at  Shanghai,  will  be  read  with  interest :  — 

**  The  school  is  doing  well,  and  has  contributed  its  quota  of  those 
who  are,  as  we  trust,  in  penitence  and  faith,  seeking  the  salvation  of 
their  souls ;  three  of  the  number  being  from  among  its  members.  As 
the  boys  increase  in  age,  and  advance  in  their  studies,  we  are  made,  in 
that  proportion,  to  feel  the  need  of  a  layman  to  aid  in  carrying  on  its 
operations ;  indeed,  male  superintendence  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  indispensable.  Shall  we  call  in  vain  upon  all  the  young  lay- 
men of  the  Church,  for  aid  in  so  important  a  work — a  work  which, 
although  but  just  commenced,  is  already  bearing  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
our  Divine  Master  ? 

"  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  our  young  men,  whose  hearts'  desire  is  to 
live  for  the  advancement  of  our  Saviour's  cause,  only  knew  what  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  in  this  school,  of  influencing  the  future 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  China,  at  least  so  far  as  it  shall  please  God 
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to  make  the  exertions  of  our  own  Church  instrumental  to  this  end,  they 
would  press  forward  in  numhers,  eagerly  demanding  of  the  Foreign 
Committee  their  passports  to  China 

<<  We  are  so  fully  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  do  all  for  the  Chinese 
that  our  position  and  their  necessities  demand  of  us,  if  we  content  our- 
selves with  merely  teaching  the  adults  among  them,  vivd  voce^  and  by 
means  of  books,  that  we  have  determined  to  get  as  many  native  schools 
under  our  control  and  direction  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  we  offer 
to  Chinese  teachers  a  bonus  of  one  dollar  per  annum  for  each  boy ;  in 
compensation  for  which  we  claim  the  right  to  direct  the  studies  of  the 
boys,  to  have  the  Scriptures  and  our  Catechism  studied,  in  addition  to  the 
Chinese  classics,  and  to  have  prayers  and  other  religious  exercises 
whenever  it  may  suit  us  to  visit  the  school.  Of  course  there  is  no 
attempt  to  teach  the  English  language  in  these  schools.  Last  year  we 
had  one  such  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Syle.  This  year  we  shall 
endeavour  to  increase  the  number — ultimately  we  shall  hope  to  have 
two  or  three  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  each  presbyter,  as 
part  of  his  parochial  charge,  that  our  blessed  Lord's  injunction  to  feed 
the  lambs,  as  well  as  the  sheep  of  his  flock,  may  be  attended  to. 

*i  We  have  one  candidate  for  Orders,  Chae,  the  youth  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  United  States.  He  continues  stedfast  in  his  desire  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  trust  that,  towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  will  be  found  '  apt  and  meet  to  exercise  the 
office  of  a  deacon,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  edifying  of  his  Church.* 
He  is  at  present  very  usefully  employed  in  aiding  in  the  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  Church,  visiting  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm ;  and  in 
assisting  to  superintend  the  Chinese  school  above  mentioned " 

France. — Provincial  Councils, — A  striking  feature  in  the  attitude 
which  the  French  Church  has  assumed  since  the  Revolution,  is  the  in- 
dependence with  which  she  has  cfe/ac^o  vindicated  her  right  to  hold  synods 
according  to  the  ancient  canonical  system  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The 
initiative  in  this  important  movement  was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  who,  without  any  previous  warning,  save  a  semi-official  intima- 
tion, a  few  days  before,  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  issued  on  **  The  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,**  the  8th  of  September,  a  circular  to  all  the 
priests  and  religious  communities  of  his  diocese,  demanding  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Provincial  Council,  shortly  to  be  held  at 
Paris.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  case,  worthy  to  be  specially  noted, 
that  not  only  this  circular  is  dated  of  the  "feast  of  the  Nativity"  of  the 
Virgin,  but  that  the  "holy  enterprise"  was  expressly  placed  by  the 
Archbishop  "  under  the  protection  of  Mary,*'  whom  he  requires  to  be 
"  invoked  and  supplicated,  in  order  that  she  may  obtain  for  the  Council, 
from  her  Divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  graces  of  which  the  Council 
shall  stand  in  need.*' 

This  independent  proceeding  took  the  republican  government  by 
surprise ;  and  as  the  Council  was  convoked  for  the  1 7th,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  charged  ad  interim  with  the  portfolio  of 
public  instruction  and  worship,  had  barely  time,  on  the  16th,  to  present 
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to  the  President  of  the  Republic  a  report,  informing  him  that  the  proposed 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  required  the  express  sanction  of  the  executive; 
which  sanction  was  given  on  the  selfsame  day  by  a  decree  of  the 
President  conceived  in  terms  sufficiently  autocratic,  but  regarded  with 
sovereign  contempt  by  the  Popish  hierarchy,  whose  measures  were  taken 
altogether  irrespectively  of  the  secular  power,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  proceeded  with,  if  the  decree  in  question  had  not  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  Council  for  the  Province  of  Paris  was  opened  on  September 
17th,  at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Suipice^  and  continued  to  sit  till  the  28th. 
The  decrees  which  it  promulgated  were  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  De  Auetoritate  »ummi  Poniificii,  2.  De  Digmtate  Episcoporum, 
3.  De  Obligationibus  Episcoporum,  4.  De  Metropoliiano  ae  Suffra- 
ganeis,  5.  De  Coneilio  Provinciali,  6.  De  Capitulu  Cathedralihus, 
7*  De  Paroch'u  ac  eorum  yicariis,  8.  De  Unitate  Servanda  in  ritibus 
ac  cterimoniis* 

Since  then,  similar  Councils  have  been  held  in  the  Provinces  of 
Reims,  Tours,  (where  the  Archbishop  took  the  Jesuit  Ravignan  with 
him  as  his  theologian,)  Soissons,  and  Avignon  ;  and  others,  it  appears, 
are  about  to  be  convened.  ^ 

A  new  Schism, — A  new  reformer  has  risen  up  in  the  Romish  Church 
in  France,  in  the  person  of  an  Abbe  Chan  tome,  who  has  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Pope  for  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  reforms.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  points  of  his  petition : — That  the  education  of 
the  Clergy  be  public,  in  secular  schools  chosen  by  the  Catholics,  where 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  public  life,  and  learn  to  love  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  upon  a  well-harmonized  system  of  Catholic 
or  universal  science,  embracing  the  arts  and  every  branch  of  human 
science.  That  preaching  be  not  left  by  the  Bishops  to  the  parochial 
Clergy,  in  an  anarchical  state  both  as  to  subject  and  method.  That 
public  worship  be  recalled  to  its  ancient  forms,  and  that  the  French 
language  be  gradually  admitted  into  all  parts  of  the  Liturgy  specially 
destined  for  the  people.  That  the  use  of  Communion  in  two  kinds  be 
re-established.  That  all  ecclesiastical  vestments  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  patterns.  That  the  old  agapce  or  repasts  taken  in  common  in 
the  parishes  be  restored.  That  in  imitation  of  the  middle  ages  halls  be 
opened  for  the  representation  of  national  or  religious  historical  dramas. 
That  the  Church  renounce  all  endowments,  and  refuse  the  salaries 
proffered  by  the  State.  That  the  principle  of  the  solidarite  of  Catholics 
in  regard  to  their  property  be  proclaimed  by  the  Church.  Another  re- 
former, of  a  still  more  advanced  character,  the  Abbe  Anatole  Leray, 
holds  up  Father  Ventura  as  "  the  living  personification  of  the  Catholic 
idea,  and  announces  himself  as  *'  a  Socialist,  who  will  have  no  more 
aristocracy,  titles,  money,  classes,  or  offices.'" 

Turkey. — State  of  the  American  Church  Mission. — The  New  York 
Churchman  publishes,  from  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  the  Report  of  Bishop 
Southgate  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  which,  as  it  exhibits  the  actual 
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condition  of  that  interesting  but,  we  fear,  fculing  Mission  of  the  Ame« 
rican  Church,  we  give  it  here  in  extenso : — 

**  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Right  Rev,  Horatio  Southgate,  D.D,, 

Missionary  Bishop  at  Constantinople, 

*'  Dear  Brethren,— -In  looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  I  find  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude.  I  have  seen  the  field  of  the  Mission's  influence, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  enlarging,  the  number  of  its  friends  increasing,  and 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  widened.  In  almost  every  department, 
there  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  decided  advance.  In 
education,  I  increased  the  number  of  my  students  ;  while  the  numerous 
applications  which  I  received  from  others  whom  I  could  not  take, 
evinced  how  strong  was  the  interest  felt  by  our  Eastern  brethren  in 
this  new  department  of  labour.  From  my  pupils,  generally,  I  received 
tokens  of  decided  advancement,  both  in  religious  and  secular  learning. 
This  department  I  have  been  much  urged  to  enlarge,  and  several  have 
pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  adding  to  it  a  female  seminary. 
This  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do,  but  the  day  for  such  large  efforts 
seems  not  to  be  close  at  hand. 

"  In  Mossoul,  also,  the  department  of  education  was  enlarged  by  Kas 
Michael's  taking  charge  of  the  new  Syrian  school,  which  was  established 
early  in  the  year  by  the  benefactions  of  our  Church,  and  partly  sustained 
by  them.  With  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  chosen  out  of  the  Syrian 
community,  with  an  enlightened  and  devoted  Deacon  under  him  ^ 
teacher  ;  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  unanimous  con- 
sent and  gratitude  of  the  people  for  his  support,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
prospect  of  great  good.  The  letters  which  reached  me  from  that  city, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  gave  most  encouraging  testimony  of 
the  wideness  and  promising  character  of  the  field.  They  were  some- 
times signed  by  Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity,  all  of  whom  entreated  me, 
in  the  most  ardent  manner,  to  take  the  work  of  their  instruction  into 
my  own  hands. 

'*  Kas  M.  also  added  to  his  labours  in  Mossoul  (which,  besides  attend- 
ance at  this  school,  consisted  in  instruction  in  his  own  house,)  a  field 
in  the  mountainous  district  north-west  of  Mossoul,  where  he  found  a 
body  of  Nestorian  Christians  belonging  to  the  Southern  or  Mesopota- 
mian  Church,  who  seem  to  have  never  before  been  visited  by  a  mis- 
sionary. He  says  of  them,  that  they  received  him  with  open  arms. 
He  preached  among  them  ;  opened  schools  ;  sent  thither  another  clergy- 
man, who  is  now  there,  acting  as  teacher,  and  who  is  represented  to  me 
as  a  pious  and  excellent  man ;  has  himself  visited  the  mountains 
three  times  ;  and  desires  to  enlarge  his  labours  there  by  the  addition  of 
six  other  schools,  which  can  be  supported,  exclusive  of  books  and 
stationery,  for  about  eighteen  dollars,  or  three  dollars  each  a  month. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  I  have  always  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
which  has  always  offered  the  most  decided  encouragement.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  Church  enlarging  her  efforts  there.  I  have  had  no 
direct  communication  with  the  Syrian  Patriarch  during  the  year»  but  I 
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have  had  assurances  of  his  sanction,  and  of  the  continnance  of  his  long- 
preserved  friendship.  I  heartily  recommend  to  the  Board  this  interest- 
ing and  important  field,  and  I  would  heg  again  to  suggest  the  desirable- 
ness of  our  having  at  least  one  clergyman  of  our  own  Church  there. 

"In  the  department  of  publication,  the  Prayer  Book  in  Armenian 
was  out  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  report,  but  the  distribution  of  it 
has  been  chiefly  within  the  past  year.  I  have  had  the  most  encourag-i 
ing  tokens  of  its  success,  both  in  gaining  the  approbation  of  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  doing  good  among  them.  I  have  met  with  no  exception, 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  to  its  kind  and  friendly  reception.  All  have 
seemed  pleased  with  it,  and  many  have  voluntarily  given  me  their 
thanks,  and  expressed  their  joy  at  its  appearance.  I  cannot  bnt  think 
that  it  will  be  a  minister  of  great  good.  Many  evidences  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  it  has  been  so  already.  Tn  addition  to  the  facts 
which  I  have  reported  on  this  subject  through  the  Spirit  of  MiaumSf  I 
may  mention  one  which,  as  it  is  of  very  recent  occurrence,  is  now  par- 
ticularly upon  my  mind.  The  rector  of  a  church,  (a  man  already  hold- 
ing reformed  views  in  many  respects,  but  who,  for  want  of  a  guide,  found 
his  mind  entirely  unsettled  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  take,) 
upon  reading  our  Prayer  Book,  was  so  impressed  with  the  excellency, 
and  purity,  and  primitive  simplicity  of  its  doctrines  and  rites,  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  his  model  in  all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  people,  and  lias  accordingly  collected  from  his  congre- 
gation the  most  intelligent  and  most  advanced,  to  whom  he  is  communi- 
cating his  views,  and  forming  them  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose 
of  gradually  bringing  their  own  practice  in  accordance  with  the  guide 
which  he  has  chosen.  His  preaching,  I  am  told,  is  eminently  evange- 
lical, and  himself  advancing  daily  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
truth.  To  this  I  might  add  many  other  instances  if  the  limits  of  my 
report  would  allow  it. 

**  With  the  Prayer  Book  has  generally  been  circulated  my  little 
Treatise  on  the  Anglican  Church,  which  I  have  found  useful  in  leading 
the  way  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and  preparing  men's  minds  to  receive  the 
latter  with  a  stronger  relish.  It  has  been  useful,  too,  as  setting  forth, 
in  a  brief  and  summary  manner,  the  peculiarities  of  our  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  thus  leading  men  to  an  idea  of  what  a  reformed 
Church  should  be.  I  have  great  cause  for  gratitude  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  prepare  it,  and  for  acknowledgment  to  the  excellent 
Society,  (our  own  P.  E.  Tract  Society,)  which  has  aided  me  in  pub- 
lishing it. 

**I  have  also  re-written  the  same  treatise,  had  it  translated  into 
Greek,  and  am  now  on  the  point  of  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Greek  brethren,  among  whom  there  has  been  a  much -increased 
degree  of  inquiry  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  Prayer  Books 
circulated  among  them  has  been  larger  than  any  former  year.  I  have 
distributed,  of  these  and  other  works  published  by,  or  kept  in  the  de- 
pository of,  the  Mission,  several  hundreds — ^perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred. 
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"  With  regard  to  personal  and  general  intercourse  with  oar  Eastern 
hrethren,  I  have,  as  in  former  years,  seen  the  great  advantages  of  it. 
This  intercourse,  the  last  year,  has  been  less  than  usual;  but  still, 
I  suppose,  that  in  hundreds  of  cases,  sometimes  in  my  own  house, 
sometimes  abroad,  the  Gospel  has  been  preached,  the  Church  defined, 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  designated,  distinguished,  and  resisted, 
a  true  and  healthful  reformation  urged,  and  men's  minds  awakened  to 
the  subject.  These  discussions,  conversations,  and  efforts  have  been 
with  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  sometimes  in  large  companies, 
sometimes  in  the  solitary  interview  in  private.  They  have  been  cheer- 
ing to  me,  as  indicating,  in  many  instances,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  truth  is  received,  and  the  facility  of  proclaiming  it.  I  have  much 
hope  from  such  efforts :  but  still  I  think  that  the  true,  legitimate,  and 
most  hopeful  way  of  effecting  large  and  permanent  results,  is  by  training 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  the  agents  of  good  to  their  own  nation. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  with  the  few  students  I  have  had,  and 
this  was  my  design  in  the  larger  effort  of  that  kind  which  I  have  had  in 
view. 

**  But  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  these  things  as  passed  ;  for  my  edu- 
cational labours  are  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  will  soon  be 
so  altogether.  I  am  obliged  to  say  the  same  of  the  work  of  distribution 
and  publication,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  at  Mossoul,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  All  these  things  are,  in  a  manner,  passed,  and  my 
own  hopes  of  usefulness  in  them  are,  for  the  present,  at  anVend.  This 
leads  me  to  speak  of  what  has  been  disadvantageous  in  the  history  of 
the  last  year;  believing  that  I  am  equally  bound  by  the  Canon  to  re- 
port what  is  adverse  as  what  is  favourable.  (See  Can.  VII.  sec.  7,  of 
1844.)  I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Board  an  account  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  past  year,  as,  without  them,  you  could  have  no  accurate 
view  of  *  the  state  of  the  Mission  under  my  supervision.* 

**  I  will  commence  with  the  first  department  of  those  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken — that  of  Education,  My  design  was  to  enlarge  this, 
until  it  should  contain  as  many  students  as  I  could  attend  to.  These 
were  not  to  be  children,  nor  was  tbe  institution  a  *  school,*  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word.  It  was  rather  a  seminary  for  training  a 
select  number  of  young  men  for  the  work  of  Christ  within  their  own 
churches.  The  patriarch  has  given  it  his  approbation  and  his  express 
sanction  to  the  students  to  attend  the  services  of  .our  Church,  1  an- 
nounced this  design,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  last  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Board.  A  few  months  later  1  had  two  students.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  financial  system,  as  it  created  some  confusion  in 
my  plans,  prevented  me  for  several  months  from  further  enlarging  the 
number,  I  then  ventured  to  add  a  third,  while  the  earnest  applications 
that  were  poured  in  upon  me  showed  me  how  highly  the  effort  was 
appreciated. 

"  Soon  after  the  middle  of  last  year,  means  for  the  support  of  the  few 
1  had,  began  altogether  to  fail.  From  the  first  of  August,  for  some 
months,  my  receipts  from  the  Foreign  Treasury  did  not  equal  a  third  of 
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my  own  saltry,  wbicb,  when  entire,  barely  suffices  for  my  support 
From  the  first  of  July  to  the  end  of  the  year — a  space  of  six  months — 
the  sum  received  for  that  period  was  277  dollars,  58  instead  of  2000, 
the  appropriation  for  the  period.  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  so  far 
from  enlarging  the  number  of  my  students,  I  could  not  retain  those  that 
I  had.  As  the  expense  on  account  of  them  was  regular,  nothing  could 
provide  for  them  but  a  regular  receipt  of  remittances.  But  the  amount 
received  for  the  whole  six  months  barely  exceeded  a  third  of  my  salary 
for  the  same  time.  I  held  on,  however,  until  my  own  means  utterly 
failed,  and  I  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of  maintaining  students  only 
when  I  came  to  find  that  winter  was  near,  clothes  would  be  necessary, 
and  I  had  not  even  the  means  of  giving  them  their  daily  bread.  It  had 
become  evident  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  education  which  I  had  formed  before  the  new  financial 
system  commenced.  I  therefore  abandoned  it,  declined  to  receive  any 
more  students,  and  retained  only  one  that  I  had,  until  I  could  determine 
upon  some  mode  of  obtaining  an  education  for  him,  which  his  high  pro- 
mise made  me  especially  anxious  to  secure  in  his  behalf. 

"  The  like,  or  nearly  the  like,  occurred  at  Mossoul.  In  1847,  I  had 
promised  the  Bishop  and  his  people  that  I  would  undertake  a  work 
among  them,  relying  then  on  the  expected  appropriation  of  the  next 
year.  When  July,  1848,  came,  that  appropriation  almost  entirely  failed. 
I  did  something  for  the  Syrians  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  the 
irregularity  of  remittances  even  then  considerably  affected  my  plans. 
But  when  the  last  half  of  the  year  came,  and  I  was  left  almost  entirely 
destitute,  I  was  compelled  to  neglect  Mossoul.  This  offended  the  peo- 
ple there,  who  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  promise,  as,  literally^  it  was. 
The  Bishop  became  alienated,  so  that,  after  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  gone,  we  lost  much  of  our  vantage-ground.  The  Bishop  ceased  to 
correspond  with  me,  and  it  was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  make  him 
understand  the  changes  and  crises  in  our  financial  arrangements  at 
home.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  permanently  disaffected,  but  that  both 
he  and  his  people  seem  to  be  vexed,  and  I  know  not  whether  we  can 
regain  the  confidence  we  have  lost.  I  presume,  however,  that  we  can, 
without  much  difficulty.  Indeed,  I  will  be  responsible  for  that,  under 
a  different  system  ;  but  I  cannot  safely  be  responsible  for  any  thing 
under  the  present  arrangement. 

**  Before,  however,  coming  to  that  point,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to 
say  of  the  effects  of  this  arrangement.  I  have  been  desired  and  besought 
by  Kas  Michael  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  among  the  interested  body  of 
Nestorians  that  he  has  found.  If  I  had  my  appropriation,  and  had  it 
regularly,  I  could  do  this.  I  can  now  do  nothing.  He  has  appointed 
a  teacher,  and  wishes  to  appoint  others,  but  I  have  no  security  for  pay- 
ing them  regularly,  and  could  undertake  such  a  work  only  with  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  embarrassed  by  arrears  of  appropriation  remain- 
ing unpaid.  Kas  M.,  in  his  last  letter,  under  date  of  January  8th, 
states  the  matter  as  follows  : — 
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'' '  Last  year^  you  wrote,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  mountains^ 
and  report  to  you  about  the  state  of  the  community  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  and  whether  there  was  an  opening  for  establishing  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  people.  I  lost  no  time 
performing  my  duty,  and,  instead  of  once,  I  went  three  times  among 
them ',  and  found  the  Nestorians  very  anxious  for  instruction.  Their 
priests  are  like  the  generality,  ignorant  and  poor,  occupying  themselves 
in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  all  the  villagers  are  poor,  and  cannot  pro« 
vide  for  a  school.  I  represented  to  you  formerly  that  these  schools  want 
money  to  pay  the  schoolmasters,  and  paper  for  writing,  &e.  &c. ;  for, 
without  some  assistance  in  money,  my  labour  will  be  in  vain. 

*' '  In  one  of  my  former  letters,  1  told  you  about  Isbaya,  another 
monk  from  Rabban  Hormuzd,  (a  convert  from  Popery,)  who  came  to 
me.  I  took  him  to  the  mountains,  and  opened  a  school  among  the 
Nestorians,  and  asked  you  to  fix  him  a  smtdl  salary.  But  I  have  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ishaya,  stating  that  he  had  about  twenty  children  in  the  school,  beside 
several  full-grown  men,  who  came  for  a  few  hours  every  day  to  receive 
instruction  ;  but  he  complains  of  poverty  and  want  of  money  for  his 
support. 

"  *  Last  year  you  wrote  me  that  you  would  remit  me  some  money, 
but  I  am  waiting  in  vain,  and  am  now  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  With  re- 
spect to  schools,  if  you  would  appropriate  500  piastres  (about  twenty-one 
dollars)  per  month,  1  could  support  seven  schools  in  the  mountains. 
Shemmas  (Deacon)  Ishaya  would  be  content  with  eighty  piastres  (about 
three  dollars)  a  month. 

'* '  Last  week  another  monk  left  the  convent  of  Rabban  Hormuzd, 
and  came  to  me.  He  wishes  to  join  us,  and  tells  me  that  there  are  three 
others  very  anxious  to  come.  If  you  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  can  make  some  provision  for  schools,  I  will  accept  these  individuals, 
and  make  schoolmasters  of  them. 

'*  '  Now  I  entreat  you  to  send  me  a  decided  answer  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  mountains  shortly  ;  for,  without  money 
in  my  hand,  I  will  appear  very  awkward  ;  for  the  schools  have  now  been 
opened  for  several  months,  and  have  not  received  a  farthing  from  me. 
I  trust  you  will  not  forget  the  communion-service  you  promised  to  send 
roe,  and  excuse  all  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you.' 

**  To  resume  :  My  book-distributing  department  has  suffered,  if  not 
equally,  at  least  severely.  The  small  expense  which  it  requires,  I  was 
unable,  during  the  last  half  of  last  year,  to  afibrd  ;  and,  finally,  as  it 
was  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  monthly  rent  of  my  depository 
with  regularity,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

**  I  might  say  the  same  of  my  intercourse  with  the  people ;  but  I  will 
not  enlarge. 

^  There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  here  ;  I  sanctioned  the  journey  after  it  had  taken 
place,  when  I  first  heard  of  it.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  no  importance^  excepting 
for  the  sake  of  exactness. 

'  The  second  and  third  journeys  were  under  instmotioiis  firom  OMb 
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"  And  now,  if  I  say,  brethren,  that,  with  all  these  details,  I  have  given 
but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  reverses  which  have  befallen  the  Mis- 
sion the  past  year,  you  will  be  prepared,  I  doubt  not,  for  what  I  am 
about  to  add. 

"  After  long  and  careful  deliberation— «fter  an  experience  of  more 
than  a  year,  which  experience  was  not  necessary  to  convince  me  of  the 
probable  effects  of  our  new  fiscal  arrangements — I  must  say,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, honesty,  and  frankness,  that  I  cannot  carry  on  the  Mission  of  the 
Church  in  this  country  under  them*     It  is  simply  an  impossibility. 

"  Neither  can  I  enter  into  controversy  on  the  subject.  1  have  been  led, 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting — (prescribing  that 
no  change  be  made  in  our  present  missionary  organization) — to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  my  mind  has  long  been  tending,  viz.,  that  the  Mission 
is  to  be  henceforth  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Committee.  I 
fully  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Board  on  this  subject*  I  believe  that 
to  take  a  Mission  from  the  hands  of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Church,  would  be  to  place  it  in  a  disadvantageous  and  abnormal 
position,  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to  it.  I  feel  convinced  that 
we  had  better  not  undertake  any  missionary  labours  which  we  cannot 
undertake  through  our  constitutional  agency.  I  have  regarded  this 
Mission,  therefore,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Committee,  and  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  its 
being  hereafter  removed  from  their  jurisdiction.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  any  discrepancy  between  them  and  me;  their  will,  as  the 
directing  power  during  the  recess  of  the  Board,  must  prevail.  This  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  in  future  to  carry  on 
the  Missions  of  the  Board  in  this  country ;  and  this  condition  abso- 
lutely prohibits  me  from  engaging  in  any  opposition  to  the  Foreign 
Committee.  Nor  could  I  accept  a  system  of  financial  policy  in 
which  they  did  not  cordially  concur ;  since  this  would  be  to  put  us  at 
variance  again. 

**  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board,  that  the 
subject  of  this  portion  of  my  Report  be  not  made  a  topic  of  considera- 
tion at  the  Annual  Meeting ;  but  that  it  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee and  myself  to  confer  upon  it  during  my  visit  to  America,  which 
now  seems  indispensable.  If  I  should  succeed,  as  I  think  there  is  some 
hope  of  my  doing,  through  apian  which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  which  is 
not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  present  system,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Board  in  this  country.  Otherwise  I  must 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  a  failure  of  success  on  this  point 
would  seem  to  require  of  me. 

**  I  am  truly  happy,  in  conclusion,  to  declare  my  belief  in  the  recti- 
tude of  the  Committee's  intentions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
have  acted  as  they  believed  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Missions 
committed  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  so  act  in  future. 
In  remarking  upon  the  effects  of  the  new  system,  I  do  not  complain  of 
them.  I  did  not  complain  of  them  the  last  year  in  the  sense  that  was 
supposed.     My  report  was  greatly  misunderstood  on  this  point.     But, 
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inasmucb  as  tbat  misnnderstanding  arose,  doubtless^  from  something 
unfortunate  in  my  mode  of  expression,  I  humbly  take  the  entire  blame 
of  it  to  myself.  At  present,  also^  ray  only  wish  has  been  to  state  the 
effects  of  the  system  upon  this  Mission,  as  illustrative  of  its  state 
during  the  past  year,  and  ray  own  course  in  consequence.  I  have 
done  this  without  a  single  hard  feeling  towards  any  one — which  I  do 
not  at  all  entertain. 

**  Finally,  that  you,  dear  brethren^  and  the  Foreign  Committee  and 
myself,  in  our  respective  spheres,  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  from  on 
high,  and  especially  by  God-like  charity»  is  the  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  ef 

'*  Your  lellow-labourer  and  senrant  in  Christ, 

"  Horatio  SouTHOATBy 

*'  Constantinople^  April  2,  1849.  "  Missionary  Bishop,  &c; 

"  poancRiPT. 

"  Constantinople,  Maf  4^  1849. 
"  To  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  P.  E.  Chutck: 

"  Dear  Brethren, — In  writing  my  Annual  Report,  my  expectadoa 
was  to  receive  the  means  of  vinting  the  United  States  very  shortly* 
But  I  have  been  disappointed  in  this,  and  noW  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  leave  before  fall.  Moreover,  if  the  present  financial  arrangement 
continue,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  leave  then,  for  the  plan  of  remitting 
futads  after  they  are  actually  in  the  treasury,  requires  that  I  receive 
them  long  after  the  time  for  which  they  are  due,  so  that  they  are 
expended  before  they  come  to  hand,  and  cannot,  therefore^  be  used 
for 'a  journey. 

**  It  seems,  then,  necessary  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Board. 
I  would  have  much  preferred  the  plan  suggested  in  my  Report,  viz., 
that  it  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Committee  and  myself ;  but,  as  this  noit 
appears  impracticable,  I  would  respectfully  request  your  attention 
to  it. 

'*  I  see  no  way  in  which  I  can  propose  the  matter  to  you  besides  tbat 
which  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  taken,  if  I  bad  been  able  at  this 
time  to  visit  America.  I  allude  to  my  resignation.  I  see  not  how  this  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  Committee  have  informed  me  that  they  feel  bound 
to  maintain  the  new  financial  system ;  the  Secretary  adds,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  with  them  to  do  so.  It  is  clear  to  my  own  mind 
that  I  em  not  able  to  conduct  a  Mission  to  this  country  successfully 
under  such  an  arrangement.  I  had  thought  of  proposing  another  plan, 
to  which  I  made  allusion  in  my  Annual  Report.  But,  besides  that^ 
I  had  little  hope,  at  first,  that  it  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  Com* 
mittee.  I  now  see,  from  the  course  that  contributions  and  remittances 
are  taking  the  present  year,  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  the  new  system.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useless  to 
suggest  it. 

**  It  remains,  then,  that  the  arrangement  established  by  the  Foreign 
Committee  must  stand,  unless  set  aside  by  the  Board.     I  am  convinced 
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that  sach  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Board  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Mission.  No  scheme  is  desirable  which  has  not  the 
concurrence  of  those  who  are  to  execute  it*  I  have,  moreover,  pledged 
myself  to  the  Committee,  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  them  in  this 
matter.  The  general  grounds  of  this  promise  are  contained  in  a  letter 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  dated  Sept.  18,  1848.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
come  in  conflict  with  the  Committee ;  and,  as  they  are  settled  in  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  their  duty  to  continue  the  new  arrangement,  no  course 
is  left  me  but  to  retire. 

*'  I  do,  therefore,  humbly  and  respectfully  resign  to  the  Board  all  the 
charge  and  responsibility  concerning  their  operations  in  this  country. 
I  do  this  with  profound  gratitude  to  them  for  their  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  support  which  they  have  almost  uniformly  vouchsafed 
to  me. 

*'  It  remains  only  to  provide  for  my  return.  I  propose  to  leave 
about  the  first  of  October.  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  desire  that 
the  appropriation  to  that  date  be  forwarded  to  me,  together  with  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  addition,  for  the  necessary  preparation, 
and  for  the  journey.  I  intend  to  sustain  the  Mission  till  the  time  of 
my  departure,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  my  assistants  here  and  at 
Mossoul  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  be  very  desirable  that  the 
funds  just  mentioned  be  in  my  hands  by  the  first  of  September,  and,  in 
order  to  this,  they  should  be  forwarded  from  the  United  States  by  the 
middle  of  July.  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  these  expenditures  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

'*  It  will  be  fur  the  Board  to  decide  whether  their  operations  in  this 
country  shall  continue.  In  case  of  their  continuance,  I  would  beg  to 
recommend  to  you  the  Rev.  Presbyter  in  Mossoul,  and  the  lay-assistant 
in  this  city,  whom  I  shall  leave  in  service  at  the  time  of  my  departure. 
They  have  both  been  faithful  and  successful  in  their  endeavours  on  our 
behalf. 

•*  I  remain,  dear  Brethren, 

*'  Your  humble  and  grateful  servant, 
"  Horatio  Soothgatb, 
'*  Missionary  Bishop,  &c.** 

The  Bishop,  in  conformity  with  the  intention  expressed  in  this  report, 
has  left  Constantinople.  He  arrived  with  his  family  at  New  York  on 
the  6th  of  November. 

United  States. — Meeting  of  the  New  York  Convention. — The 
Annual  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  opened  on  the 
26th  of  September  last.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  canon  for  collections  to  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  diocesan  funds ;  when  it  was  stated  that,  from  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Committee  which  has  the  administration  of  the  funds,  theenforce- 
ment  of  the  canon  would  prove  nugatory,  as  the  congregations  would 
not  contribute ;  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  to  appoint  a  new  Com- 
mittee. The  next  important  subject  was  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution,  approved  by  the  Convention  at  the 
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last  Annual  Meeting,  viz.  "  The  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  the 
officiating  ministers,  being  regularly  admitted  and  settled  in  some 
church  within  this  diocese  which  is  in  union  with  this  Convention ;  and 
of  lay  members,  who  shall  be  communicants,  consisting  of  one,  and 
not  more  than  three  delegates  from  each  church,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
vestry  or  congregation ;  and  clergymen  employed  as  missionaries  under 
the  direction  of  this  Convention,  and  clergymen  engaged  as  professors 
or  instructors  of  youth  in  any  college,  academy,  or  general  seminary 
of  learning  duly  incorporated,  may  be  members  of  the  Convention.*' 

The  words  in  italics  are  the  amendments. 

In  opposition  to  this  motion  an  amendment  was  moved  to  this  effect, 
— That  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  there 
was  a  Bishop  in  the  chair  of  the  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  Church  in  Eastern  New  York  laboured, 
were  to  be  attributed  to  a  paralysis  of  that  member  of  the  diocese,  in  the 
existence  of  whom  was  found  the  principal  difference  of  the  Convention 
from  a  presbyterian  synod,  and  that  so  important  a  matter  as  the  one 
proposed  to  be  decided  should  not  be  decided  on  in  the  absence  of  a 
Bishop,  in  a  maimed  Convention. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  postponement  was  carried  by  the 
following  votes : — 

Clergy, — ayes,  62 ;  noes,  48.     Laity, — ayes,  76 ;  noes,  28. 

Several  other  proposals  for  amendments  in  the  new  article  of  the 
constitution  were  then  made ;  but  the  opinions  becoming  more  and  more 
discordant  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  let 
the  whole  matter  lie  on  the  table. 

By  far  the  most  important  subject,  however,  which  occupied  the 
Convention,  was  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
diocese  from  its  present  difficulties,  by  reason  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  Bishop.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sherwood  first  of  all 
brought  forward  his  resolution,  proposed  at  the  last  Annual  Conven- 
tion, which  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

**  Whereas,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  was,  on  the  drd  day  of  January,  1845,  by  a 
sentence  of  his  Peers,  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  judicial  tribunal  assembled,  in- 
definitely suspended  from  all  exercise  of  his  episcopal  and  ministerial 
functions ;  which  sentence  still  continues  in  full  force : 

**  Whereas,  this  sentence  of  indefinite  suspension  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  does  in  its  very  nature  and  of  necessity  reach, 
and  most  injuriously  affect,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
on  the  part  of  the  tribunal  that  inflicted  it,  and  which  alone  has  the 
power  now  to  remit  or  terminate  it,  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  con- 
tinue thus  to  affect,  the  best  interests,  the  just  rights,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged independence  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  de- 
priving it  not  only  of  the  parental  care,  essential  services,  and  watchful 
supervision  of  its  own  constitutional  head,  but  also  of  all  voice  and 
representation  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  General  Councils  of  the 
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York  in  coniiexioii  with  a  Bishop.  soapeBded  from  the  exercise  of  his 
Episcopal  functiooa :' 

"  Whereas,  this  Convention  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  assert  the  rights  and  maintain  the 
independence  and  equality  of  its  Djk)ce8an  character  ;  and  feels,  more- 
over, hound  to  use  and  exhaust  all  lawful  and  peaceful  measures,  to 
hring  to  a  righteous  termination  the  difficulties  under  which  ws  now  are 
and  so  long  have  been  labouring ;  to.  restore  quietness  and  peace  to  the 
Church  in  this  Diocese ;  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  the  independence  of 
her  Diocesan  character : 

*'  And  whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  can  grant  reUel  in  no  other  way 
than  by  terminating  or  modifying  the  sentence  they  hsve  inflicted  upon 
the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  the  Bishop  o£  the  Diocese.  There- 
fore, 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  Yock 
be  requested  to  present  forthwith  an  address  to  the  house  of  Bishops, 
asking  them  to  terminate  at  once  the  sentence  of  suspension,  inflicted 
by  them  upon  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk  ;— or,  if  unprepared  to 
do  this,  and  thinking  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Church  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  to  request  them  to  specify  on  what  terms,  ot  at  nKhat 
time,  said  sentence  of  suspension  shall  cease." 

On  the  plea  of  these  resolutions,  which  biought  the  subject  befidre 
the  Conventiou,  in  the  regular  order  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee 
proposed,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Sherwood^  lyho.  withdrew  his  own, 
the  following  resolutions,  as  a  substitute  :-rr  • 

**  Whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  and  the  Houae  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies,  in  the  General  Convention  of  1847,  passed  a  canon  in  the 
words  following  i 

**  *  Whenever  the  penalty- of  suspension  shall  be  inflicted  on  a  Bishop, 
Priest,  or  Deacon,  in  this  Church,  the  sentence  shall  specify  on  what 
terms,  or  at  what  tXme  said  penajty  shall  cease.'     And 

'*  Whereas,  the  Diocese  and  Diocesan  of  New  York  have  been  for  a 
long  time  suffering  under  the  disabilities  which  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Canon  to  prevent  in  future — ^Thecefore 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to.  present, 
at  an  early  day,  an  address  to  the  house  oC  Bishops,  praying  that  venei- 
rable  body  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  render  the  wise  provisions  of 
said  Canon  of  1847  available  to  the  relief  of  our  Diocese:  that  so  the 
objects  Quiy  be  accomplished  of  the  unanimous  prayer  of  this  Conven- 
tion, addressed  to  the  General  Convention  of  1847." 

To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitehouse,  con- 
sisting of  a  preamble,  the  two  first  clauses  of  which  were  the  same  as  the 
two  first  clauses  of  Dr.  Sherwood's  preamble;  after  which  it  ran  thus  : — 

*'  Whereas,  the  house  of  Bishops  can  grant  relief  in  no  other  way 
than  by  terminating  or  modifying  the  sentence  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  pro- 
bability of  which  relief  is  in  itself '  so  slender  and  remote :' 

*'  Whereas,  if  the  house  of  Bishops  should  specify  on  what  tean%  and 
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The  vote  was  then,  without  further  debate,  taken,  upon  Dr.  Higbee's 
resolution,  when  the  numbers  were : — ^Ayes, — clergy,  91  ;  laity,  69. 
Noes, — clergy,  36 ;  laity,  46. 

A  protest  was  about  to  be  proposed,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals, 
but  the  Convention  refused  to  entertain  the  motion,  which  was  nega- 
tived by  the  following  votes  : — Clergy, — ayes,  29  ;  noes,  84 : — laity, 
ayes,  29  ;  noes,  61. 

This  difficult  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  Convention,  after 
transacting  some  current  business,  adjourned,  sine  die,  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  protest  which  was  rejected  by  the  Convention,  has  since  been 
published  in  the  American  papers.  It  is  dated.  New  York,  September 
28th,  1849,  and  signed  by  27  clergymen  and  41  laymen,  and  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  under  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  do  most  solemnly 

'*  Protest  against  the  act  of  this  Convention,  calling  upon  the  house 
of  Bishops  for  a  termination  of  the  sentence  whereby  the  Right  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  suspended  from  the  office  of  a 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God. 

"  The  Convention  has  never  ventured  to  complain  that  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  in  the  Church,  was 
in  any  respect  illepral ;  it  has  not  ventured  to  assert  either  the  innocence 
of  the  suspended  Bishop  or  his  subsequent  penitence  and  reformation  ;» 
and  in  resting  the  application  to  have  the  judgment  set  aside,  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjects  the  Diocese,  the 
criminality  of  the  Bishop  under  suspension  is  tacitly  admitted. 

"If  then  the  Right  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  unworthy, 
at  the  time  of  receiving  his  sentence,  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop,  that  unworthiness  has  been  highly  aggravated,  not  only  by 
the  absence  of  all  indications  of  repentance,  but  also  by  his  denial  of 
facts  most  abundantly  proved,  and  by  his  accusations  against  the  *  law, 
the  court,  and  the  witnesses.' 

'*  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  our  complete  conviction  that  no 
temporary  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  diocese  is  for  one  moment 
to  be  compared  to  the  awful  amount  of  injury  which  would  result  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  our  Church,  by  the  restoration  to  his  high 
spiritual  functions  of  an  impenitent  Bishop,  convicted  of  gross  im- 
morality. 

*'  We  feel  assured  that  it  is  as  little  worthy  the  Convention  as  it  is 
positively  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  to  suppose  that  such  a 
body  of  Christian  Prelates  are  to  be  induced  to  abandon  their  delibe- 
rately formed  convictions  of  what  they  owe  to  the  purity  of  the  Church 
of  God,  merely  by  the  insensibility  this  Convention  may  evince  to  the 
most  serious  moral  delinquencies  in  asking  for  the  termination  or 
modification  of  such  a  sentence.  Viewing  then,  as  we  do,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk  to  the  exercise  of  his  £pis- 
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copal  ftincdonsy  as.  being  pregDant  with  die  most  wide-spread  And 
withering  erils  to  the  cause  of  teltgtoiiy  as  iDflicting  ab  indelible  disgrace 
upon  the  Christian  Ministry,  as  in  our  view  in  ditrect  ^Contravention  of 
the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  Constitution  and  Canons,  and  as  being 
fatal  to  the  unity,  harmony,  and  usefulness  of  our  Church;  we  do 
most  earnestly  and  iolemnly  protest  against  it,  and  before  Ood  and 
man  do  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  flood  of  mischief  whidi 
must  flow  from  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  sensibilities  of  our 
people,  and  so  reckless  a  defiance  of  the  just  indignation  of  the  whole 
Christian  worjd." 

Considering  the  aspect  whidi  the  case  has  now  assumed,  our  readers 
may  not  be  sorry  to  have  placed  under  their  eyes,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  official  proceedings,  a  letter  which  discusses  the  whole  ques- 
tion very  fully  and  temperately,  and  which  appears  in  the  c<^nmns  of 
the  Nem  York  Chmnkmam-^ 

To  the  Right  tteverend  Palher  in  Ood,  Philander  Chase^  D.D.,  bishop 

of  Illinois. 

''Right  Reverend  Sir, — ^Another  year  having  brought  round  the 
Cotivention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York«  its  present  unhappy  and  im- 
perfect condition  is  naturally  forced  afresh  upon  the  recbllection  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Zion« 

'*  You  will  probably  remember,  when  you  see  the  signature,  that  I  am 
not  immediately  connected  with  your  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
but  I  will  not  fear  your  asking,  what  right  I  have  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  because,  as  an  aged  prelate,  you  must  have  often  felt  the  force  of 
that  declaradon  of  the  Apostle  respecting  the  Church — '  the  fiody  of 
Christ,'  *  And  whether  one  member  suffer^  all  this  members  suffer 
with  it  r 

'*  I  address  you.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  because,  as  the  senior  Bishop  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  proper  that  the  first  authori- 
tative step  towards  the  relief  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  from  its 
present  oppressed  state  should  be  taken  by  yourself;  and  because,  as 
your  venerable  years  proclaim  that  you  niust,  ere  very  long,  be  called 
to  render  an  aceount  of  your  high  and  awful  office,  I  would  hope  that 
you  are  so  prepared  by  the  pure  and  charitable  Spirit  of  Christ  for  a 
blessed  entrance  into  His  presence,  as  to  be  able  now  to  review  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  late  trial  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
uninfluenced  by  that  party  and  wrathful  feeling  which  perhaps  might  at 
the  time  have  unwittingly  influenced  even  your  judgment,  venerable 
sir ;  for  you  know  the  Church  teaches  us  that '  this  infection  of  nature 
doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated.' 

''  I  wish  then  to  draw  your  attention,  flrst,  to  the  fact  that  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  in  the  United  States  are  at  the  present  time  inflicting  a 
grievous  wrong  upon  the  diocese  of  New  York,  by  forcibly  and  arbi- 
trarily, without  its  own  consent  and  beyond  the  power  of  its  own  con- 
trol, depriving  it,  for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period^  of  the  care  and 
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superintendence  of  a  Bishop  of  its  own ;  thereby  placing  it  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  a  committee  of  presbyters  and  laymen  ;  a  mode 
of  government  which  is  nowhere  recognized  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  no  peculiar  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  any  way  pro* 
mised !  An  act  of  Episcopal  oppression  this,  which,  so  far  as  my 
limited  knowledge  extends,  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic 
Church ! 

**  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  you  would  not  wish  to  enter  the  eternal  world 
without  first  having  the  solemn  conviction  that  you  had  done  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  remedy  so  unscriptural  a  state  of  things ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  your  unhappiness  to  be  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
bringing  this  unfortunate  diocese  into  this  very  sad  condition.  For  if 
a  Bishop  be  one  of  Christ's  most  important  legacies  to  His  Church,  then 
to  be  deprived  of  one  for  years  together  must  be  a  fearful  injury ;  and 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunity  than  yourself.  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
of  knowing  that  the  transient  visits  of  prelates,  whose  own  dioceses 
demand  all  their  care,  can  by  no  means  make  up  the  loss. 

"  That  for  this  act  of  oppression  against  the  diocese  of  New  York 
the  house  of  Bishops  is  alone  responsible,  is  clear  from  the  character  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  their  Bishop,  which  is  indefinite  suspension. 
Now,  so  long  as  the  Bishop  is  only  *  suspended,'  his  diocese  cannot 
elect  another,  however  they  might  desire  to  do  so ; — and  it  is  the  house 
of  Bishops  only  who  are  competent  to  reverse  the  sentence,  or  to  in- 
crease it  to  *  degradation ; '  by  either  of  which  the  diocese  would  be 
again  restored  to  its  scriptural  and  Catholic  integrity.  What  makes 
the  wrong  done  to  this  diocese  yet  more  glaringly  unrighteous  is,  that 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  their  Bishop  was  entirely  unsought  by 
its  members  as  a  bodv  ! 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  was  always  hoped,  by  many  of  those  who  sen- 
tenced the  Bishop  of  New  York,  that  he  would  resign  the  episcopate, 
and  that  in  this  wav  his  diocese  would  become  free  to  choose  a  sue- 
cessor.  But,  venerable  sir,  was  it  justice  to  that  large  and  important 
portion  of  the  fiock  of  Christ  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
whom  a  majority  of  his  judges  had  declared  to  be  so  vile  as  no  longer 
to  be  fit  to  have  the  rule  over  them  ?  Ah,  sir !  surely  their  expecting 
such  an  act  of  self-denial  from  Bishop  Onderdonk  is  proof  that  his 
episcopal  brethren  could  not  really  have  believed  him  to  be  the  fallen 
man  they  professed  to  have  supposed  him !  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  if  innocent,  it  was  surely  probable  that  he  might  feel  that  to 
resign  would  be  giving  place  to  the  devil,  (false  accusations, — at  least, 
most  uncharitable  constructions,)  and  thereby  encourage  the  evil  one 
again  to  stir  up  false  accusers  against  the  brethren.  Or,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  have  been  supposed  probable,  that  he  would 
suspect  that  the  chief  motive  for  his  accusation  and  condemnation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  exception  they  took  '  against  him  concerning  the  law 
of  his  God,'  and  that  therefore  to  resign  would  be  to  enable  his  enemies 
to  give,  through  him,  a  deadly  thrust  at  what  he  considers  the  purity  of 
'the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'     But,  however  the^e  t\\\&2^ 
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the  fact,  th.it  while  his  friends  say  that  additional  proof  of  his  innocence 
can  be  adduced,  I  have  heard  it  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
matters  of  accusation  which  are  perhaps  worse  than  any  that  were 
brought  forward  on  the  trial,  and  which  make  his  restoration  utterly  im- 
possible !  But  surely,  Sir,  this  method  of  dark  insinuation  cannot  be 
the  justice  of  the  American  Church  ?  For,  first,  this  stabbing  of  a  man 
in  the  dark,  much  more  a  chief  ruler  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  would  dis- 
grace a  pagan  !  And,  secondly,  who  that  had  one  spark  of  love  to 
the  purity  or  peace  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  would  permit  her  to  suffer  as 
she  is  doing  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  when,  if  these  insinuations  are 
not  damnable  falsehoods,  they  know  those  things  of  its  guilty  head  which, 
by  causing  his  instant  and  unquestioned  removal,  and  so  enabling  the 
diocese  to  elect  a  holier  chief,  would  at  once  restore  peace  within  its  dis- 
tracted borders ! 

"  Permit  me,  then,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  most  respectfully  to  remark  in 
conclusion,  that  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  American  bench  of 
Bishops,  due  to  the  holy  rights  of  the  oppressed  Diocese  of  New  York, 
due  to  Bishop  Onderdonk  himself,  and,  above  all,  due  to  the  honour  of 
t^hrist,  who  Himself  established  Apostolic  Episcopacy,  that  the  said 
Right  Reverend  B.  T.  Onderdonk  should  without  further  unjust, 
unscriptural,  and  ruinous  delay,  be  at  once,  either  restored  to  his 
Diocese,  or  altogether  degraded  from  his  high  and  holy  office. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  profound  veneration  for  your 
sacred  office,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant  in 
Christ,  **  A  Catholic. 

"  Canada  West,  Oct.  8,  1849." 

Secession  to  Rome, — A  great  sensation  has  been  created  at  New 
York  by  the  secession  to  Rome  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  a  divine  of 
nearly  twenty  years*  standing  in  the  American  Church.  Not  only  had 
he,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  held  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's, 
in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1834,  but  he  had,  at 
different  times,  filled  other  important  offices ;  he  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Convention,  in  1844  and  in  1847;  and  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  the  Theological  Seminary  since  1 835  ;  and  a  member  of  its 
Standing  Committee  since  1846.  In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
defenders  of  Church  principles  during  the  discussions  which  took  place 
at  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  In  1847,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  unhappy  case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  the  course  which  he  took 
was  less  favourable  to  the  suspended  Bishop  than  that  of  the  party 
with  which  he  generally  acted.  Nothing  had  transpired  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  was  shaken  till  very 
recently,  when  rumours  of  his  proposed  secession  got  abroad,  but  were 
disregarded  by  many,  until  the  appearance  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
following  document : — 

"  New  York,  2\st  Nov.  1849. 
"To    the    Rev.    Wm.    Berrian,    D.D.,    President    of    the    Standing 
Committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — You  may  conceive  that  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
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quarrel  with  Voltaire,  412;  lamentable 
death-bed  of  Frederick  William,  413; 
Ranke's  interesting  account  of  the  legal 
reforms,  414 ;  the  number  and  length 
of  lawsuits,  415 ;  his  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  416 ;  details 
of  Professor  Ranke's  book  uninterest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  417* 

Brwme,  Mr.,  his  report  on  the  religious 
instruction  in  schools,  121. 

"  Bull"  and  ** Bear"  in  Stock  Exchange 
language,  explained,  455. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Sir  E.,  remarks  on  his 
"  King  Arthur,"  381. 

Bute,  Lord,  remarks  of  Frederick  the 
Great  on  him,  and  the  English  political 
system  of  that  day,  410. 

Calvinistie  Controversy,  the,  ably  eluci- 
dated in  Mr.  Houghton's  useful  sys- 
tematic treatise,  451. 

Canada,  the  Conquest  of,  by  Captain  War- 
burton,  153 ;  Sebastian  Cabot's  voyage 
of  discovery,  154 ;  expedition  of  Corte- 
real.  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Veragzano, 
155  ;  of  Gomez,  156 ;  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  157 ;  his  second  expedition  to  the 
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his  Es»ay  on  "  History/'  142  ;  its  self- 
contradiction  and  Atheism,  143;  on 
'*  Self- Reliance,"  144;  it  denounces 
prayer  as  a  "disease  of  the  will,"  145; 
anathematises  travelling,  146 ;  Essays 
on  **  Compunction  or  Spiritual  Laws," 
and  on  **  Love,"  147 ;  on  "  Friend- 
ship," 148;  on  "Circles,"  149;  on 
**  Iniellect,"  160;  on  "Art,"  161 ;  self- 
idolatry  narrows  the  range  of  thoughts 
and  perceptions  by  the  exclusion  of 
our  fellow-man  and  of  God,  162. 

English  Language,  dislike  of  Frederick 
the  Great  to  the,  409. 

Episcopate,  Table  of  the,  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church,  223. 

Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung,  a  series  of 
articles  in,  on  neological  unbelief,  287. 

Flattery,  Rev.  W.  Jackson's  Sermon  on^ 
448. 

Harington,  Chancellor,  his  defence  of  the 
Anglican  Church  from  the  imputations 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  209;  whose  asser- 
tions as  regards  Cranmer  and  the  other 
Reformers  are  not  in  accordance  with 
historical  testimony,  210. 

Henley,  Lord,  his  plan  of  Church  Reform 
quoted  by  Mr.  Horsman,  104. 

Hobbes,  his  theory  of  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  279. 

Holy  City,  Mr.  Williams'  historical,  topo- 
graphical, and  antiquarian  notice  of 
the,  171 ;  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
172 ;  some  remarks  on  the  ark  as  de- 
posited in  the  tabernacle,  173;  on  the 
discovery  of  Beer-Iahai-roi,  174:  and 
of  Kadesh,  176;  on  the  meaning  of 
"Millo,"  176;  on  the  Samaritans,  177; 
account  of  Herod  the  Great,  178;  his 
dreadful  death,  179;  the  sacking  of 
the  Holy  City  by  the  victorious  armies 
in  the  first  Crusade,  180;  Mr.  Pon- 
joulal's  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  future  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine, 181  ;  French  and  Russian 
"combination"  improbable,  182;  alte- 
rations in  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, 183;  Mr.  Williams'  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments,  184; 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  186  ;  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
terior walls,  186;  the  interior  division 
of  the  city,  187;  Acra,  as  described  by 
Josephus  and  Dr.  Robinson,  188,  189; 
Mr.  Williams'  theory  on  this  subject, 
190;  the  situation  of  Begetha,  191; 
the  present  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  the  true  one,  192 ;  its 
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present  appearance,  193:  concluding 
remarks  on  Mr.  Williams'  work,  194 ; 
the  gold  medal  for  science  awarded  to 
it  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  195. 

H<^,  Mr.,  his  eloquent  speech  on  the 
neglect  of  episcopal  visitation  of  chap- 
ters of  cathedrals,  98. 

Horsman,  Mr.,  his  "  Five  Speeches  "  on 
faults  alleged  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  102. 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.,  his  most  useful  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  Calvinistic 
Controversy,  461. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Wilhelm  von,  his  Letters 
to  a  lady,  419. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
French  Bishops  support  the  Pope's  in- 
tention of  declaring  this  an  article  of 
the  Faith,  226  —  235;  the  question 
discussed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  synod 
at  Baltimore,  243. 

Inspectors,  list  of  the  five  appointed  by 
Government  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  their  respective  districts  of 
inspection,  119. 

Inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary, 
verbal  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  de- 
fended by  Dr.  Kitto,  213. 

Intemperance  in  Scotland,  report  of  the 
Committee  for  its  suppression,  459 ;  its 
increase,  460,  461 

Jackson,  Rev.  J.,  his  Sermons  on  *'  Little 

besetting  Sins,"  447  i  and  on  Flattery, 

448. 
"  John  Bull "  an  article  in  it  first  draws 

attention  to  the  Government  scheme  of 

education,  109. 

Katt,  Lieutenant,  his  friendship  for  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  401. 

Keble,  Rev.  J.,  his  lines  on  '*  Pebbles  on 
the  Shore,"  21& 

Kelly,  Rev.  J.,  extract  from  his  Sermon 
on  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  457* 

Lampen,  Rev.  R.  late  vicar  of  S.  Probus, 

touching  Memoir  of,  471* 
Lawsuits,    the    number   and   length   of, 

during  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great, 

415. 

Maitland's  Essays  on  the  Dark  Jges,  his 
controversial  writings,  65 ;  dangers  of 
controversy,  66  ;  imputations  of  false- 
hood to  historians  of  the  Reformation, 
67 :  in  the  case  of  George  Joye  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge,  68 ;  of  An- 
thony Dalabee,  of  St.   Albao's   Hall, 
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69 ;  of  Thomas  Green,  70 ;  of  Care- 
less, a  weaver  of  Coventry,  71 ;  D'* 
Maitland  an  apologist  for  Queen  Mary'; 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  ^2 ;  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  adherents  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 73;  he  attacks  the  writings  of 
Bale  and  Poynet,  of  Winchester,  74 ; 
accuse  the  English  and  Scotch  exiles  of 
seditious  language,  7^;  not  proved, 
from  the  absence  of  dates,  76;  and 
of  knavery  and  falsehood  on  the 
subject  of  the  female  succession  to 
the  throne,  ^7 ;  Bishop  Aylmer's  an- 
swer to  John  Knox,  78 ;  the  charge  of 
dishonesty  not  against  it,  79 ;  Thomas 
Cromwell  painted  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours, 80;  Cranmer  and  others  accused 
of  ribaldry  in  their  contempt  of  super- 
stition, 81;  extracts  from  Strype  on 
this  subject,  82 ;  attempted  justification 
of  the  act  of  Six  Articles,  83;  Dr. 
Maitland's  inaccuracy  and  want  of  pre- 
cision, 84 ;  his  defence  of  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, 85  ;  and  of  Bishop  Bonner,  86  ; 
his  prejudice  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformation,  87* 

Maitlandy  Dr.  his  Dissertation  on  the  se- 
pulchral inscriptions  of  the  catacombs 
in  his  *'  Church  of  the  Catacombs,*'  49. 

Manning,  Archdeacon,  extracts  from  his 
Charge  on  the  Clergy  as  the  guardians 
of  education,  138. 

Marshall,  Mr.  his  **  Developments  of  Pro- 
testantism,*' 452 ;  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment for  his  apostasy  from  the  Church 
by  an  inspectorship  of  schools,  453. 

Melancthon,  his  anticipation  of  the  rise  of 
neological  unbelief,  287* 

Modem  yfngelogy  impregnated  with 
heathen  elements,  272;  would  derive 
Hebrew  Angelogy  from  the  dualistic 
principles  of  the  Magi,  at  the  Baby  Ionic 
Exile,  273;  spread  of  these  views  in 
England,  274 ;  Dr.  Lamb's  notions  of 
the  Fall,  275;  and  of  the  nature  of 
Satanic  influence,  276;  denies  that  the 
authors  of  it  vrere  fallen  Angels,  277  i 
his  views  disproved  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 278;  the  views  of  "Phileleutherus 
Anglican  us*'  borrowed  from  Hobbes 
and  Strauss,  279;  denies  the  existence 
of  any  personal  Angel  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  280  ;  Dr. 
Mills*  and  Ode's  investigations  on  this 
subject,  281 :  notices  of  Satan  given  us 
before  the  Fall.  282;  and  in  the  book 
of  Job,  283 ;  Winer  also  denies  the  per- 
sonality of  Angels,  284;  his  views  con- 
futed by  Holy  Scripture,  285;  warnings 
of  the  heterodoxy  of  these  books,  286  ; 


such  views  censured,  by  anticipation, 
by  Melancthon,  287. 
Mills,  Dr.,  on  the  existence  of  superboman 
beings,  281. 

Napier,  Mr.,  his  Speeches  as  M.F.  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  14. 

National  EduecUion,  the  present  unjustifi- 
able attempts  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject  our  punishment  for  former  con- 
cessions of  principle,  435. 

Newton,  Rev.  H.,  his  wrath  against  all 
critical  censure,  468 ;  his  absurd  verses 
on  "  Antichrist"  and  the  **  Flight  of  the 
Apostate,"  469 ;  some  warnings  and 
advice  for  him,  470. 

Palmer's  Appeal  to  the  Scottish  Bishops 
and  Clergy  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  English  and  Russian 
Churches,  288 ;  an  outline  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's transactions  on  this  subject,  289  ; 
these  and  his  Journal  of  too  personal  a 
nature,  290 ;  letters  to  the  Primate  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  291 ;  remarks 
on  the  Bishop's  views  of  the  admission 
of  communicants  from  foreign  Churches, 
292 ;  difllculties  attending  this  ques- 
tion, 293;  impossible  without  forsaking 
the  Russian  Communion,  294  ;  this  not 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Palmer,  295  ;  the 
union  of  Christendom  not  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  compromise  of  great 
truths,  296 ;  Mr.  Palmer  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  Russian  Communion, 
297;  appeals  to  the  Scottish  Bishops 
to  sanction  his  anathemas  of  Calvinistic 
heresies,  298;  they  refuse  to  enter  on 
the  examination  of  his  propositions, 
299;  this  appeal  failing,  he  impru- 
dently pledges  himself  to  became  a 
member  of  the  Russian  Communion, 
300;  declares  the  Western  Church  he- 
retical in  the  doctrine  of  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  301 ;  the  result  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  exertions,  302. 

Papacy  in  Exile^  the.  The  pope  deposed 
in  May,  1846,  344  ;  Count  Rossi's  as- 
sassination, 345;  decree  of  the  Roman 
'Assembly  proclaiming  a  republic,  346  ; 
the  proclamation  of  the  ministry,  347 ; 
Mazzini's  deism  and  republicanism, 
348;  clever  but  fallacious  article  in  the 
Quarterly  on  this  subject,  349.  357  ; 
Mazzini*8  discourse  on  the  unijication 
of  Tuscany  with  Rome,  350;  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  republic,  351 ; 
observes  a  total  silence  respecting  the 
papacy,  352  ;  Cardinal  Anionelli's  me- 
morial to  the  courts  of  Europe  on  be- 
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half  of  the  Pope,  353 ;  recoonU  the  Ute 
events  at  Rome,  354, 355 ;  and  calif  on 
foreign  powers  to  aid  him,  356;  ap- 
peals to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  *'  for 
protection,  357  ;  the  Revolution  the 
work  of  the  people,  358;  the  Pope 
cannot  substantiate  any  political  right 
to  his  sovereignty,  359 ;  it  is  founded 
on  a  religious  theory,  360;  must  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  361 ;  it  is  not 
only  de  facto  but  de  jure  extinct,  362 ; 
foreign  interference  unjustifiable,  363 ; 
duplicity  and  perfidy  of  France,  364  ; 
an  expedition  sent  to  ensure  Rome 
against  a  restoration  of  the  Pope,  365 ; 
protest  of  the  Roman  republic  against 
the  French  invasion,  36iS;  proclama- 
tion of  General  Oudinot,  367 ;  counter 
proclamation  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate, 368 ;  Oudinot  censured  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  M.  Lesseps 
sent  as  special  envoy,  369 ;  his  first 
account  of  the  state  of  Rome,  370 ; 
his  opinion  of  Mazzini,  371 ;  Mazzini's 
description  of  Rome  in  May,  372;  the 
state  of  finances,  373;  a  clerical  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  restored,  374; 
conduct  of  England  in  this  matter, 
375 ;  diplomatic  communications  wiih 
Rome,  376 ;  and  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  acknowledged,  377* 

Parish  Mchoolmatters,  a  few  words  to, 
the  importance  of  their  work,  51 ;  the 
danger  of  a  too  exclusively  intellectual 
education,  52 ;  a  Christian  character 
requisite,  53;  acquirements  valu- 
able, but  not  above  moral  qualities, 
54;  danger  of  an  unappreciated 
contact  with  sacred  things,  55; 
scholastic  deficiencies,  how  remedied, 
56 ;  temptations  and  trials  of  the  school- 
master, 57 ;  their  consequent  eflfecfs  on 
the  master,  58 ;  and  on  the  pupils,  59 ; 
a  pastoral  care  of  children  enjoined,  60; 
counsel,  support,  and  guidance  of  the 
clergy  needed  by  the  schoolmaster,  61  ; 
constant  intercourse  and  joint  prayer, 
62  ;  hard,  worldly  tone  of  School,  63  ; 
to  be  obviated  by  affectionate  inter- 
course, 64. 

Pauper  Educaiion  and  Kneller  Hall^  the 
government  scheme,  107 ;  opposed  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1839,  108;  clandestinely 
carried  into  effect  in  1849,  109;  an 
article  in  the  "  John  Bull "  first  draws 
attention  to  it,  109.  110;  correspond- 
ence between  Sir  George  Grey  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  111;  work- 
house schools  subject  to,  and  inspectors 


■nd  a  normal  ichool  established  under, 
the  authority  of   the    Committee   of 
Council,  112;  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth*a 
Paper   on  Workhouse   Schools,   113; 
the  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
114;  who  are  to  be  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  115;    the  very  dispropor- 
tionate religious  qualification  demanded, 
116;    the  dismissal  of  schoolmasters, 
117;  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  en- 
forcing  Mr.  Kay's  suggestions,  118; 
five  inspectors  appointed,  119;  **  Let- 
ters of  Instruction  "  for   them,   ISO ; 
the   Poor    Law  chaplain,    121 ;     Mr. 
Browne's  Report  on  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  achools,  122 ;  the  effects  of 
teaching  a  "  general  religion  "  in  Ger- 
man schools,  123  ;  the  Bible  as  a  read- 
ing  book,   124 ;    discouraged  by    in- 
spectors, as  shown   by  Mr.  Bowyer's 
Tabular  Report  of  bis  inspection,  125  ; 
the  lesson  books  of  the  Irish  National 
Education  Board  introduced,  126 ;  in- 
dustrial and  specially  agricultural  pur- 
suits advocated  by  Mr.  Symons,  127  * 
greater  facilities  of  teaching  woTlthoase 
above  national  school  children,  128; 
the  comparative  number  of  children  in 
each,  IS^;  children  of  oHl*</oor paupers, 
130;  the   effects  of  giving  a   merely 
secular  education  to  more  than  half  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  England,  131  ; 
the   normal '  school  at   Kneller    Hall, 
132;  all  Minutes  on  the  internal  or- 
ganization omitted  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return,  133;    statement  of  expense,  ' 
134  ;  misappropriation  of  funds,  135; 
capabilities  of  Kneller  Hall,  136  ;   the 
employment  destined  for  the  80  school- 
masters annually  issuing  thence,  137  ; 
extract   from    Archdeaoin    Manning's 
Charge  on  the  Clergy  as  the  guardians 
of  the  education  of  the  poor,  138. 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  a,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Hobart  Seymour,  322 ;  a  minute  survey 
of  (he  Church  of  Rome  as  it  is,  323 ; 
cathedrals  as  ill  attended  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  with  us,  324;    the   original 
intention  of  the  Cathedral  system,  325; 
fated  deprivation  of  the  Canon  of  the 
cure  of  souls,  326  ;  severe  remarks  on 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  327 ;  three 
courses  proposed  for  its  amendment, 
328  ;  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
bishops,  329 ;  scanty  attendance  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Lucca,  330 ;  love  of  ser- 
mons as  in  England,  331 ;  worship  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Romanists,  2(32; 
of  the  higher  daises,  333 ;  united  wor- 
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ship  prevented  by  the  retention  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  334 ;  monasteries  for  the 
higher  orders  like  boarding-houses, 
336  ;  iilih  of  those  for  the  lower  orders, 
336 ;  convents  necessary  from  the  state 
of  morals,  337  ;  the  ceremony  of  taking 
tlie  veil,  338 ;  a  very  imposing  one,  339 ; 
the  exhibition  of  a  boy*s  preaching, 
340;  irreverence  in  church,  341 ;  Mr. 
Seymour's  depreciatory  remark  on 
English  cathedral  service,  342;  his 
book  useful  and  instructive,  but  re- 
quiring revision,  343. 
Prayer  and  Eternal  Punishment,  Dangers 
and  heretical  views  on,  by  the  Author 
of  the  "  Light  of  Nature,"  46?. 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliert,  by  Eliot 
.  Warburton.  The  abiding  instance  of 
the  subject,  I ;  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Parliaments,  2 ;  the  difficulties  of  King 
Charles,  3;  the  backwardness  and 
cowardice  of  his  advisers,  4  ;  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Bishops,  5 ;  Mr. 
Warburton  but  a  faint-hearted  sup- 
porter of  the  king,  6 ;  his  portrait  of 
Falkland,  7 ;  his  views  of  the  British 
Constitution,  8 ;  King  Charles*  "  Eikon 
Basilike,"  9 :  Prince  Rupert's  early 
life,  10;  he  raises  the  king's  standard 
at  Nottingham,  11,  12;  letter  from  Sir 
Beville  Grenville,  13 ;  execution  of 
Strafford,  14 ;  Hyde,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den, 15 ;  Rupert  and  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  16  ;  Hampden's  death  and 
character,  17 ;  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  18 ;  Rupert  commences  'With 
prayer,  19  ;  he  is  defeated,  20 :  con- 
siderations on  his  conduct,  21;  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  and  the  publication  of 
the  king's  letters,  22,  23 ;  his  martyr- 
dom, 24;  Prince  Rupert's  after-life, 
25  ;  King  Charles  a  patron  of  art,  26  ; 
various  anecdotes  of  him,  27 ;  letter 
from  Lord  Newcastle,  28;  reviews  of 
the  times,  29. 

Quebec,  the  siege  and  fall  of,  168. 

Roman  Catholic  Pretates,  their  precedence 
protested  against  by  the  Bishop  of  Syd- 
ney, 442  ;  referred  to  Lord  Grey,  443  ; 
his  quibbling  answer,  443  ;  protest  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Sydney,  444. 
476. 

Saint's  Tragedy,  the,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  378  ;  remarks  on  Professor 
Maurice's  Preface,  379 ;  on  dramatic 
works  in  general,  380;  not  popularly 
understood,  381 ;  the  "  Poem"  of  the 


Saint's  Tragedy,  382;  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  383 ;  injudicious  in  its  exag- 
gerations, 384 ;  true  and  false  asceti- 
cism distinguished,  385;  Bailey,  Bul- 
wer,  Taylor,  and  Kingsley, xcompared, 
386;  character  of  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, 387 ;  individuality  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  character,  388;  crusader's  song, 
389;  poetic  similes,  390;  Elizabeth's 
discovery  of  Lorn's  love  for  her,  391 ; 
her  mental  struggles  in  taking  the  con- 
vent vow,  392;  Mr.  Kingsley's  great 
power  if  not  abused,  393;  warned 
against  party  exclusiveness,  394. 

Scottish  Churches,  peculiar  features  in  the 
architecture  of  the,  211. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Jrchiteeture,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  on  the;  his  denunciation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  pulling  down  old  churches  to 
rebuild  them,  221. 

Sewell,  Rev.  William,  his  noble  Sermons 
on  "  the  Nation,  the  Church,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford,"  473. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Hobart,  his  "  Mornings 
amongst  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,"  30 ; 
his  ability  as  a  controversialist,  31 ;  he 
is  visited  by  two  Jesuits,  32 ;  they 
converse  on  the  subjects  of  secession  to 
Rome,  33 ;  of  an  infallible  tribunal  of 
doctrine,  34;  not  to  be  found  in  coun- 
cils, bulls,  &c.,  35  ;  the  arguments  for  its 
existence  of  lis  necessity  examined,  36; 
discussions  with  the  Professors  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  and  of  Canon  Law,  on 
the  possibility  of  salvation  in  the  Church 
of  England,  37  ;  proved  by  a  syllogism, 
3d;  the  Church  of  Rome  nowhere 
authoritatively  claims  infallibility,  39; 
only  supremacy  and  authority,  40;  the 
argument  reviewed,  41 ;  the  test  to  dis- 
tinguish a  fallible  from  an  infallible 
bull,  42 ;  the  conditions  defined,  43 ; 
the  difficulties  of  taking  Scripture  for 
the  tribunal,  44  ;  no  less  difficulties  sur- 
round the  Bullarium,45;orthe  decrees 
of  councils,  the  traditions,  &c.  &c.,  46; 
Romish  and  Protestant  missions  com- 
pared, 47;  sudden  conversions  of 
Indians,  48;  sepulchral  inscriptions  in 
the  Catacombs,  49 ;  Mariolatry  in  Italy, 
50. 

Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Kay,  his  paper  on  work- 
house schools,  110. 

Simrock,  Karl,  the  poetical  powers  of, 
216 ;  his  tale  of  '<  Der  Gute  Gerhard 
von  Koln,"  217 ;  anathematizes  the 
doctrine  of  all  human  meritoriousness, 
218. 

Southgate,  Bishop,  his  Report  of  the 
American  Mission  at  Mossoul,  481. 
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Stella,  tnecdotes  of  her  to  be  found  in 
Wilde's  Memoirs  of  Dean  SwiA,  480. 

Stock  Exchange,  unceremonious  expulsion 
from  the,  454;  "Bull,"  and  "Bear" 
in  Stoclc  Ezcliange  language,  explained, 
455. 

Sunset  Reverie,  the,  an  extract  from  the 
Allegory,  433. 

Swiftf  Dean,  his  alleged  insanity  dis- 
proved by  Mr.  Wilde,  451. 

Symons,  Mr.,  his  Report  advocating  the 
introduction  of  industrial  and  specially 
agricultural  pursuits  in  pauper  schools, 
127. 

Taylor,  W.,  remarks  on  his  "  Philip  van 
Artenvelden,"  386. 

The  Caxtons,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
303 ;  the  versatility  yet  unity  of  his 
style,  304 ;  no  jealousy  of  his  contem- 
poraries, 305  ;  the  Christian  tendencies 
of  their  writings,  306 ;  the  story  of  the 
Caxtons,  307:  unnatural  combination 
of  passion  and  humour,  308;  Pisis- 
tratus  Caxton's  early  life,  309 ;  anec- 
dote of  a  duck,  310 ;  feelings  on  coming 
home  from  school,  311;  early  rising. 


312 ;  admiration  for  mere  scholarship 
without  aim  or  positive  bearing,  313  ; 
speaks  of  the  earliest  Scripture  His- 
tory as  "  vague  myths,"  314 ;  want  of 
"  conmetUm  "  in  author  and  hero,  315 ; 
love  of  parents  a  motive  and  treasure 
for  life,  316;  emigraUon  to  Australia, 
317;  a  masterly  extract,  showing 
thorough  knowledge  of  character,  31^ 
319;  various  censures  on  the  book, 
320 ;  iu  religious  indifference,  321. 

Faleric,  an  Autobiography,  by  Captain 
Marryatt,  R.N.,  218;  the  pernicloui 
tendency  of  bis  works,  219. 

Whiston,  Rev.  Robert,  bis  Pamphlet  on 
Cathedral  Trusts  contains  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  cathedral 
foundations,  88. 

Wilmott,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  hit  "  Journal 
of  Summer-time  in  the  Country,"  206 ; 
his  object  in  this  work,  207 ;  benefits 
of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  208. 

Wolfe,  General,  account  of  hit  death, 
170. 
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